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F  'l  E  R  what  the  Frontifpiece  and  Porch  of  this 
Wooden  Edifice  prefents  you ,  I  J hall  need  no 
farther  to  repeat  the  Occafion  of  this  following 
Difcourle  :  I  am  only  to  acquaint  you ,  That 
as  it  was  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  by  an 
unworthy  Member  thereof  in  Obedience  to  their 
Commands  ;  by  the  lame  it  is  now  re-publiftPd 
without  any  farther  Profpett  :  And  the  Reader  is  to  know , 
that  if  the fe  dry  Sticks  afford  him  any  Sap,  it  is  one  of  the  leaft  and 
meaneft  of  thofe  Pieces  which  are  every  Hay  produc'd  by  tha:t  Illuftrious 
Aflembly,  and  which  enrich  their  Colle&ions,  as  fo  many  Monuments 
of  their  accurate  Experiments,  and  publick  Endeavours ,  in  order  to 
the  ProduBion  of  real  and  ufeful  Theories,  the  Propagation  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  Honour  of  their  Inftitution.  If 
to  this  there  be  any  Thing  fubjoined  here,  which  may  a  while  befpeak 
the  Patience  of  the  Reader,  it  is  only  for  the  Encouragement  of  an 
Induftry,  and  worthy  Labour,  much  in  our  Hays  negle&ed,  as  haply 
reputed  a  Confideration  of  too  fordid  and  vulgar  a  Nature  for  Noble 
Perfons  and  Gentlemen  to  bufy  themfelves  withal,  and  who  oftner  find 
out  Occafions  to  Fell-down  and  Heftroy  their  JVoods  and  Plantations, 
than  either  to  Repair  or  Improve  them. 

BVT  we  are  not  without  Hopes  of  taking  off  jhefe  Prejudices, 
and  of  reconciling  them  to  a  Subject  and  an  Induftry  which  has  been 
confecrated  {as  I  way  fay)  by  as  good,  and  as  great  Perfons ,  as  any 
the  W or  Id  has  produced  ;  and  whofe  Names  we  find  mingled  amongft 
Kings  and  Philofophers,  grave  Senators  and  Patriots  of  their  Country : 
For  fuch  of  Old  were  Solomon,  Cyrus,  and  Numa,  Licinius,  furnamed 
Stolo,  Cato,  and  Cincinnati  ;  the  Pifo's,  Fabii,  Cicero,  the  Plinies,  and 
thoufands  more  whom  I  might  enumerate ,  that  difdained  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate  thefe  Rufticities  even  with  their  own  Hands ,  and  to  efteem  it 
no  fmall  Acceffion  to  dignify  their  Titles,  and  adorn  their  Purple 

a  with 
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with  theft  rural  Characters  of  their  AjfeBions  to  Planting,  and  Love 
of  this  Tart  of  Agriculture,  which  has  tranfmitted  to  us  their 
■venerable  Names  through  ft  many  Ages  and  Viciffitudes  of  tie 

IVorld.  , 

THAT  famous  Anfwer  alone  which  the  Perfian  Monarch  gav 

to  Ly lander,  will  fufficiently  juflify  that  which  I  have  faid,  be- 

tides  what  we  might  add  out  of  the  Writings  and  Examp  es  of 

the  reft  :  But  fince  thel'e  may  fuftice,  after  due  Ref  roofs  of  the 

late  impolitick  Wafte,  and  univerfal  Sloth  amongft  us ;  we  Jhould 

toPctmch  now  turn  our  Indignation  into  Prayers,  and  addrefs  ourfelyes  to 

de  Rremf  our  better-naturd  Countrymen  ;  that  fuch  W  oods  as  do  yet  re- 

ZTLl°r,:malH  entire,  might  be  carefully  preferred,  and  fuch  as  are  de- 

57'  ftroy’d,  fiduloufty  repaired  :  It  is  what  all  ‘Per fins  who  are  Owners 

of  Land  may  contribute  to,  and  with  infinite  Deltgnt,  as  well  as 

Profit  who  are  touch’d  with  that  laudable  Ambition  of  imitating 

their  Uluftrious  Anceftors,  and  of  worthily  firving 

ration  To  theft  my  earneft  and  humble  Advice  Jhould  be,  That  at 

their  very  ftf  Coming  to  their  Eftates,  and  as  foon  as  they  get 

Children,'  they  would  firioufiy  think  of  this  Work  of  Propagation 

atfo  ■  For  I  obftrve  there  is  no  Tart  0/ Husbandry,  which  Me ^ 

commonly  more  fail  in,  neglcd,  and  have  Cauft  to  repent  ^ 

than  that  they  did  not  begin  Plant, ng  betimes  without  which  they 

can  expect  neither  Fruit,  Ornament,  or  Delight  from  their  La- 

hours  Men  feldom  plant  Trees  till  they  begin  to  be  Wife,  that 

is  till  they  grow  Old,  and  find  by  Experience  the  Prudence  and 

Neceffity  of  it.  When  Ulylfes,  after  a  ten  Tears  Abfence ,  was 

return’d  from  Troy,  and  coming  home,  found  his  aged  Father  in 

the  Field  planting  of  Trees,  he  asked  him.  Why  {being  now  ft 

far  advanc’d  in  Tears )  he  would  put  himfrlf  to  the  Fatigue  and 

'  Labour  of  Tlanting  that  which  he  was  never  likely  to  enjoy  the 

Fruits  ofi  The  good  old  Man  {taking  him  for  a  Stranger)  gently 

2SJ?i  am  IfiV  '*)  <**  “V  s°”  ““  h”e-  n‘ 

Application  is  obvious  and  inftruBive  for  both  Old  and  Young  . 
And  we  have  a  more  modern  Inftance,  almoft  alike  t.iat  of  ie 
vood  old  Laertes.  Here  then  upon  the  Complaint  of  learned  T er- 
gfons  and  great  Travellers,  deploring  the  Loft  of  many  rare  and 
precious  Things ,  Trees  and  Plants,  officially  mftancmg  the  Balfam 
Tree  of  Gilead  (  now  almoft ,  if  not  altogether  fat  ling  and  no 
more  to  be  found  where  it  grew  in  great  Tlenty )  He  applies 
bimfelf  to  young  Eperous,  to  conftder  it  ftnoufly,  and  to  fall  a 
planting  while  Time  is  before  them,  with  this  encouraging  Excla¬ 
mation.  Agite,  6  Adolefcentes,  &  antequam  camcies  vobis  obrepat, 
ftirpes  jam  alueritis,  qus  vobis  cum  lnfigm  militate,  delecbmonem 
etiam  adferent  :  Nam  quemadmodum  canicies  tempons  fucceffu,  vo¬ 
bis  infeiis,  fenfim  obrepit  :  Sic  natura  vobis  inferviens  educabit  quod 
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telluri  veftrae  concredetis,  mod 6  prima  initia  illi  dederitis,  &c.  Tet. 
Bellonius  De  negleda  ftirpium  Cultura.  Problem  a  ix. 

MT  next  Advice  is ,  that  they  do  not  eafily  commit  them fe Ives 
to  the  Didates  of  their  ignorant  Hinds  and  Servants,  who  are  [ge¬ 
nerally  fp  caking )  more  fit  to  Learn  than  to  Inftruff .  Male  agi-  yide&cur 

tor  cum  Domino  quern  Villicus  docet,  was  an  Obfervation  of  0ld™tR,Lib'y “ 
Cato*/  ;  and  * twas  Ifchomachus  who  told  Socrates  ( difcourfing  one 
Day  upon  a  like  Subject)  That  it  was  far  eafier  to  Make  than 
to  Find  a  good  Husbandman  :  I  have  often  provd  it  fo  in  Gar¬ 
deners  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  hold  in  mofi  of  our  Country  Em¬ 
ployments:  Country  People  univerfally  know  that  all  Trees  confifi 
of  Roots,  Stems,  Boughs,  Leaves,  &c.  but  can  give  no  Account  of 
the  Species,  Vertues,  or  farther  Culture ,  befides  the  making  of  a 
Tit  or  Hole  ;  cafting  and  treading  in  the  Earth ,  6tc.  which  re * 
quire  a  deeper  Search  than  they  are  capable  of:  TV e  are  then  to 
exatt  Labour,  not  Condud  and  Reafon,  from  the  greateft  Tart 
of  them  ;  and  the  Bufinefs  of  Planting  is  an  Art  or  Science  ( for 
fo  Yarro  has  folemnly  defined  it  )  and  that  exceedingly  wide  ofr>e  r.  r. 
Truth ,  which  ( it  feems )  many  in  his  Time  accounted  of  it ;  Fa- 
ciilimam  efle,  nec  ullius  acuminis  Rufticationem,  namely ,  That  it 
was  an  eajy  and  infipid  Study.  It  was  the  fimple  Culture  Gnly 
With  fo  much  Difficulty  retrieved  from  the  late  Confufion  of  an 
inteftine  and  bloody  War,  like  that  of  Ours,  and  now  put  in  Repu¬ 
tation  again ,  which  made  the  Noble  Poet  write. 


How  hard  it  was 


Low  Subje&s  with  illuftriout  Words  to  grace ! 


Verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 


Quam  fit ,  z?  angufils  kune  addere  rebus  honorem  ! 

Georg,  iii. 


Seeing, ,  as  the  Orator  does  himfelf  exprefs  it ,  Nihil  eft  homine  li-inagriseram 
bero  dignius  ;  there  is  nothing  more  becoming  and  worthy  of  *ztunc  Senat°- 


Cic.  de 


Gentleman,  no,  not  the  Majefty  of  a  *  Conftil.  In  antient  and  beft  se»efi 
Times,  Men  were  not  honour'd  and  efieemd  for  the  only  Learned,  conlufe  dT 


who  were  great  Linguifts,  profound  Criticks,  Readers  and  Devon- n:E-  ^ 
rers  of  Books  •  but  fuch  whofe  Studies  confifi ed  of  the  Dif-  interpreted, 
courfes.  Documents  and  Obfervations  of  their  Fore-Fathers,  an-^tf^ 
tient  and  venerable  Perlons  ;  who  (as  the  excellent  Author  of  the*-  Nennius* 
Rites  of  the  Ifraelites,  Cap.  xv,  &c.  acquaints  ns)  were  obliged in  Lipfium 
to  inftruEl  and  inform  their  Children  of  the  wonderful  Things  T 
God  had  done  for  their  Ancefiors  together  with  the  Precepts  conc€rn,ntthe 
of  the  Moral  Law,  Feafts,  and  Religious  Ceremonies  :  But  taughtjuT^0^ 
them  likewife  all  that  concerned  Agriculture,  joined  with  Lejfons 
of  perpetual  Tr allice,  in  which  they  were ,  doubt lefs,  exceedingly 
knowing  ;  whilfi  during  fo  many  Ages ,  they  employed  themfelves 
almoft  continually  in  it :  And  though  now  a-days  this  Noble  Art 
be  for  the  mofi  part  left  to  be  exercifed  among  ft  us  by  Teople  of 
gr offer  and  unthinking  Souls  }  yet  there  is  no  Science  whatever 

which 
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-which  contains  a  vafter  Compafe  of  Knowledge ,  infinitely  more 
ufeful  and  beneficial  to  Mankind,  than  the  fruit left  and  empty 
Notions  of  the  greatefi  Tart  of  Speculates ;  counted  to  be  the 
only  Eruditi  and  Learned  Men.  An  Iiraehte,  who  from  Tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  Forefathers ,  his  own  Experience,  and  fome  modern 
Readme,  had  informed  himfelf  of  the  Religion  and  Laws  which 
were  to  regulate  his  Life  ;  and  knew  how  to  procure  Things  ne- 
ce/Tary  ■  Who  perfeflly  underftood  the  fiveral  Qualities  of  the 
Earth  Plants,  and  Places  agreeable  to  each  Sort,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  '  propagate ,  defend  them  from  Accidents ,  and  bring  them  to 
Maturity  :  That  alfo  was  skill'd  in  the  Nature  of  Cattle,  their 
Food  Difeafes,  Remedies,  &c,  which  thofe  who  amongfi  us  Rafis 
for  the  moft  learned  and  accomplijhed  Gentlemen  and  Scholars,  are 
for  the  moft  fart,  grofly  ignorant  of,  look  if  on  as  bafe  ruftick 
find  Things  below  them,  is  ( in  this  Learned  Author  s  Opinion  ) 
infinitely  more  to  be  valued  than  a  Man  brought  up  either  in 
wrangling  at  the  Bar,  or  the  noify  and  ridiculous  Thfputes  of 
our  Schools,  fSc:  To  this  Senfie  the  Learned  Modena  :  Audi  tiy 
remarkable,  that  after  all  that  wife  Solomon  had  /aid,  that  All 
was  Vanity  and  Vexation  of: Spirit  {among  fo  many  Particular s  he 
reckons  npf  he  Jbould  be  altogether  filent,  and  fay  nothing  concerning 
Husbandry  *  at,  doubtlefs,  confidering  it  the  moft  ufeful mno- 
cent  and  laudable  Employment  of  our  Life ,  requiring  thofe  whd 
cultivate  the  Ground  to  live  in  the  Country,  remote  from  Oty- 
Luxury,  and  the  Temptation  to  the  Vices  he  condemns.  It  was 
indeed  a  plain  Man  ( a  Potter  by  Trade )  but  let  no  Body  de- 
palifty,  le  fpife  him,  becaufe  a  Potter  (  Agathocles,  and  a  King  was  of 
Moyendede-'  ,  £  Q.aft  \  who,  in  my  Opinion,  has  given  us  the  true  Rea- 
VCnir  Rid’e'  Con  why  Husbandry,  and  particularly  Planting,  u  no  more  im¬ 
proved  in  this  Age  of  ours  ;  efpecially,  where  Ter  fins  are  Lords 
find  Owners  of  much  Land  :  The  Truth  is  fays  he  -Mien  Men 
have  acquired  any  confiderable  Fortune  by  their  good  Husbandry 
and  Experience  (. forgetting  that  the  great  eft  Patriarchs  Princes, 
their  Sons  and  Daughters,  belonged  to  the  Plough,  and  the  r  lock) 
they  a  ccount  it  a  Shame  to  breed  up  their  Children  *  the  fame 
Calling  which  they  themfilves  were  educated  m,  butprefently  de¬ 
fan  them  Gentlemen  They  muff,  forfioth  have  .  Coat  of  Arms 
and  live  upon  their  Eftates ;  fo  as  by  the  Time  his  Sons  Beard 
is  crown,  he  begins  to  be  ajhamed  of  his  Father  and  would 
be  ready  to  defy  him,  that  Jbould  upon  any  Occaf on  mind  him 
of  his  honeft  Extradion  :  And  if  it  chance  that  the  good  Man 
have  other  Children  to  provide  for,  This  muft  be  the  Dar  mg 
be  bred  at  School,  and  the  Univerf.ty,  whilft  the  reft  muft  to 
Cart  and  Plow  with  the  Father,  &c.  This  is  the  Caufe,  faPs  ™y 
Author,  that  our  Lands  fi  M  cultivated  and  negletted. 

Every  Body  will  fubfifi  upon  their  own  Revenue,  and  take^ their 
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Pleafure,  whllft  they  reftgn  their  Eftates  to  be  managed  by  the 
moft  Ignorant  (  which  are  the  Children  whom  they  leave  at  home 
or  the  Hinds  to  whom  they  commit  them  )  When  as  in  Truth 
and  in  Reafon,  the  more  Learning,  the  better  Philofophers,  and 
the  greater  Abilities  they  pojfefs,  the  more,  and  the  better  are  they 
qualified  to  Cultivate  and  Improve  their  Eftates :  Methinks  this 
is  well  and  rationally  argued , 

ANT  now  you  have  in  part  what  I  had  to  produce  in 
Extenuation  of  this  Adventure  ;  that  Animated  with  a  Com¬ 
mand,  and  AJftfted  by  divers  worthy  Perfons  (  whofe  Names  I 
am  prone  to  celebrate  with  all  juft  Refpe&s  )  /  have  pre fumed 
to  caft  in  my  Symbol  •  which ,  with  the  reft  that  are  to  follow , 
may  ( I  hope  )  be  in  fome  Tegree  ferviceable  to  him  ( whoe'er 
the  happy  Perfon  be)  that  J hall  oblige  the  World  with  that  corn- 
pleat  Syftem  of  Agriculture,  which  as  yet  feems  a  Defideratum, 
and  wanting  to  its  full  Terfeffion.  It  is  (  I  ajfure  you )  what 
is  one  of  the  Principal  Defigns  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
not  in  this  Particular  only ,  but  through  all  the  Liberal  and  more 
ufeful  Arts ;  and  for  which  (  in  the  Eftimation  of  all  equal  Judges ) 
it  will  merit  the  great  eft  of  Encouragements  ;  that  foy  at  laft7 
what  the  Learned  Columella  has  wittily  reproached, ,  and  complained 
of  as  a  Tefett  in  that  Age  of  his,  concerning  Agriculture  in 
general^  and  is  applicable  here,  may  attain  its  deftred  Remedy 
and  Confummation  in  This  of  Ours. 


SOLA  enim  Res  Ruftica,  quae  fine  dubitatione  proxima,  &  quafi  Pr*fat.  ad 
confanguinea  Sapienti*  eft,  tarn  difcentibus  eget,  quam  magiftris  ;  wWchTTar- 
Adhuc  enim  Scholas  Rhetorum,  &  Geometrarum,  Muficorumque,  neftly  recom- 
vel  quod  magis  mirandum  eft,  contemptiffimorum  vitiorum  offici— ^er‘ous  Peru- 
nas,  gulofius  condiendi  cibos,  8C  luxuriofius  fercula  ftruendi,  capitum- gLT" 
que  Sc  capillorum  concinnatores,  non  iolum  efle  audiyi,  fed  &c  ipfe  Et.  ”‘M  ad 
vidi  ;  Agricolationis  neque  Doctores  qui  fe  profiterentur,  neque  Di  _  tain  proximo 
fcipulos  cognovi.  But  this  I  leave  for  our  Peruke!  Gallants  to  m-tdZ.  ck. 
ter  fret,  and  Jhould  now  affly  myfelf  to  the  Directive  Bart  deSenltlm- 
which  I  am  all  this  while  befpeaking ,  if  after  what  I  have 
faid  in  the  fiveral  Paragraphs  of  the  enfuing  Difcourfe  upon  the 
Argument  of  Wood  ( and  which  in  this  Edition  comm g 
Abroad  with  innumerable  Improvements  and  Advantages  (fe  fuf. 
nijhed,  as  I  hope  Jhall  neither  reproach  the  Author^  or  repent 
the  Reader )  it  might  not  feem  fuperflmus  to  have  premifed  any 
Thing  here  for  the  Encouragement  of  fo  becoming  an  Induftry 
There  are  divers  Learned,  and  judicious  Men  who  have  preceeded 
Me  in  this  Argument  ,  as  many,  at  leaf,  as  have  under¬ 
taken  to  W rite  and  Compile  vaft  Herbals,  and  Theatres  of  Plants  • 
of  which  we  have  feme  of  our  own  Countrymen  (  efbecialll 
the  moft  Induftrious  and  Learned  Mr.  Ray )  who  have  ( boldly 

I  dare  affirm  it )  fnrpajfed  any,  if  not  all  the  Foreigners  that 
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rrp  extant  :  In  Thofe  it  is  you  meet  ■with  the  Defcription  of 
the  feveral  Plants,  by  Difcourfes,  Figures,  Names,  Places  of  Growt, 
Tme  of  Flourifhing,  and  their  Medicinal  Virtues;  which  may  fuppy 
any  Deficiency  of  mine  as  to  thofe  Particulars  ;  if  forbearing  the 
Repetition  it  jhould  by  any  be  imputed  for  a  Defeft,  though  it  we 

formed  to  our  hands  :  But  there  is  none  of  thefe  ( that  I  at  l  J 
{„ow  of  and  are  come  to  my  Terufal  )  who  have  ^^fof 
derable  Tains  how  to  Direct  and  Encourage  us  m  the  Culture  c/ 
Foreft-Trees  {the  grand  Defeft  of  this  Nation)  befies fomefinaU 
Sprinklings  to  be  met  withal  in  Gervas  Markham,  old  Tuffer  and 
of  Foreigners,  the  Country-Farm  long  fince  tranjlated  out  of  French, 
Ld  by  t  means  fuitable  to  our  Clime  and  Country  :  Neither  have 
anv  of  thefe  proceeded  after  my  Method,  and  fo  particularly,  m 
Railing  Planting,  Dreffing,  and  Governing,  ©f.  or  fo  feduloujlymade 
T2ir  Bufn%,  to  fpecify  the  Mechanical  Ufes  of  the  feveral 
Kind 7  as  I  have  done ,  which  was  hitherto  a  great  Defideratum, 
S? in  which  the  Reader  will  likewife  find  fome  things  altogether 
New  and  Inftruftive  ;  and  both  Directions  and  Encouragements  for 
t, he  Tropagation  of  fome  Foreign  Curiofities  of  Ornament  and  _Ufe, 
which  were  hitherto  neglefled.  If  I  have  upon  occafion  prefumed 
to  ray  anything  concerning  their  Medicinal  Troperties, it has  been 
modeftly  and  frugally,  and  with  chief  if  not  only,  refpett  to  the 
poor  Wood-man,  whom  none  I  prefume  will  envy  that  living  far 
from  the  Phyfician,  he  jhould ,  in  cafe  of  Neceffity,  confult  the 
*  Ktsn  JZerend  Druid,  his  *  Oaks,  and  his  Elm,  Birch,  or  Elder,  for  a 
lus!dem'hT  Ihort  Breath,  a  green  Wound,  or  a  fore  Leg  ;  Cafualties  incident 

Tbtfi  „r  ,b, 

Work  and  what  it  pretends  hitherto  of  Singular,  m  which  let  me 
Ua  plronm  be  permitted  to  fay,  there  is  fujficient  for  Inftruaion,  and  more 
EE  Zr:  .Zis  extant  in  any  Colledion  whatfoever  {  abf.t  verbo  invuha) 
EMt  in  this  Way  and  upon  this  Subjeft;  abftraBmg  things  pradicable, 
ponenut  of  folid  Ufe,  and  material,  from  the  Oftentation  and  Impertinences 
If  divers  Writers,  who  receiving  all  that  came  to  hand  on  truft, 
do;"'  to  fwell  their  monfirous  Volumes,  have  hitherto  impofed  upon  the 
Hinc  nata  ,  ,  World  without  Confcience  or  Honefty.  I  will  not  exaf- 
Operate  the  Adorers  of  our  antient  and  late  Naturalifts,  by  repeating 
XrPe”V  what  our  Verulam  has  jufily  pronounced  concerning  their  Rhap- 
paratavuigo ,  /  ,hecaure  J  likewife  honour  their  painful  Endeavours  and 

SHE"  4-  £Z  IZl’cXJ’dZ 

L,tmy'  for  the  Knowledge  t/acy  W  ^ 

/  »»/?  the  Tme  which  is  {for  the  rnoft  part)  fo 

u„  inf!  iM  turfuit  of  their  Speculations,  where  they  treat  upon 
T/ir  Argument :  But  ^eWorld  is  now  advifed,  and  ( ble^edh^^ 
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infinitely  redeemed  from  that  bafe  and  fervile  Submijfion  of  our 
nobleft  Faculties  to  their  blind  Traditions.  This,  you  will  be  aft 
to  fay ,  is  a  haughty  Period  ;  but  whilft  I  affirm  it  of  the  Pall,  it 
juftifies,  and  does  Honour  to  the  Prefent  Induflry  of  our  Age,  and 
of  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  emulous  Inftance,  than 
the  Paflion  of  his  Majefty  to  encourage  his  Subje&s,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  (  his  Majefty'r  Foundation)  who  receive  and  fro - 
mote  his  Didates,  in  all  that  is  laudable  and  truly  emolumental 
of  this  Nature. 

IT  is  not  therefore  that  1  here  f  re  fume  to  inftrull  Him  in  the 
Management  of  that  great  and  auguft  Enterprize  of  refolving  t° 

Plant  and  refair  his  amfle  Forefts,  and  other  Magazines  ^Timber, 
for  the  Benefit  of  his  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Glory  of  his  King¬ 
doms  •,  but  to  frefent  to  his  Sacred  Majefty,  and  to  the  World? 
what  Advices  I  have  received  from  others,  objerved  myfelf  and 
moft  induftrioufly  colle&ed  from  a  ftudious  Brofenfity  to  ferve  as  one 
of  the  leaft  Intelligences  in  the  amfler  Orb  of  our  Illuftrious  Society, 
and  in  a  Work  Jo  necejfary  and  imfortant . 

ANT)  now  fince  I  mention'd  the  Society,  give  me  leave  (  wor¬ 
thy  Reader )  as  a  Member  of  that  Body,  which  has  been  the  chief 
Promoter  of  this  enfuing  Work,  and  {as  I  ft  and  obliged  )  to  vin¬ 
dicate  that  Aflembly,  and  confequently  the  Honour  of  his  Majefty 
and  the  Nation,  in  a  Particular  which  concerns  it ,  though  ( in  af  - 
fearance  )  a  little  foreign  to  the  frefent  Subject. 

I  will  not  fay ,  that  all  which  I  have  written  in  the  fever al 
Paragraphs  of  this  Treatife,  is  New  ;  but  that  there  are  very  many 
new  and  ufeful  Things ,  and  Obfervations  (  without  infifting  on 
the  Methods  only )  not  hitherto  delivered  by  any  Author,  and  fo 
freely  communicated ,  I  hofe  will  fnfficiently  affear  :  It  is'  not 
therefore  in  behalf  of  any  B articular  which  concerns  myfelf,  that 
I  have  been  induced  to  enlarge  this  Preface  •  but ,  by  taking  this 
Occafion,  to  encounter  the  unfujferable  Boldnels  or  Ambition  of 
fome  Perfons  (  as  well  Strangers  as  others )  arrogating  to  themfelves 
the  being  Inventors  of  divers  new  and  ufeful  Experiments,  jujtly 
attributable  to  fever  al  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  f.  f  Confuic 

SO  far  has  that  Aflembly  been  from  ajfeliing  Glory,  that  they 
feem  rather  to  have  declined  their  T)ue  \  not  as  ajhamed  of  fo  zfftf 

of  Motion , 

and  the  Geometrical  Streightning  of  Curve-Lines  were  firft  found  ant  by  Sir  Qhriftopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Neile. 

The  equated  ifocrone  Motion  of  the  Weight  of  a  Circular  Pendulum  in  a  Paraboloeid,  for  the  regulating  of  Clocks, 
and  the  improving  Pocket-Watches  by  Springs  apply’d  to  the  Ballance,  were  firft  invented  and  demonftrated 
to  this  Society  by  Dr.  Hooke  ;  together  with  all  thole  new  and  ufeful  Inftruments,  Contrivances ,  and  Experiments, 
Mathematical  and  Phyfical ,  publifh’d  in  hi s  Pofthumons  Works  by  the  moft  accomplish'd  Mr.  Waller,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society  :  And  fince  thofe,  the  incomparably  Learned  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  now  Prejident  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  Mr.  Halley,  the  worthy  Profejfor  of  Geometry  in  t\\e.UniverJity  of  Oxford ;  Dr.  Grew,  and  feveral  more, 
whofe  Works  and  ufeful  Inventions  fufficiently  celebrate  their  Merits  :  I  did  mention  the  Barometer,  to  which 
might  be  added  the  prodigious  Effe&s  of  the  Speculum  Ujlorium,  furpafting  what  the  Trench  pretend  to,  as 
confidently,  or  rather  audacioujly,  they  do,  and  to  other  admirable  Inventions,  injurioufly  arrogated  by 
Strangers,  tho’  due  of  right  to  Englijhmen,  and  Members  of  this  Society;  but  *tis  not  the  Bufinefs  of  this 
Preface  to  enumerate  all,  tho’  ’twas  neceftary  to  touch  on  fome  Inftances. 
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numerous  and  fair  an  Off- spring ;  but  as  abundantly  fatisfied \  that 
after  all  the  hard  Meafure ,  and  virulent  Reproaches  they  had 
fuftain'd ,  for  endeavouring  by  united  Attempts,  and  at  their  own 
Charges,*  to  improve  Real  Phiiofophy  ;  they  had ,  from  Time  to 
Time,  cultivated  that  Province  in  fo  many  ufeful  and  profitable 
Inflates,  as  are  already  published  to  the  World,  and  will  be  eafily 
alTerted  to  their  Authors  before  all  equitable  fudges. 

THIS  being  the  foie  Inducement  of  publijhing  this  Apology, 
it  may  not  perhaps  feem  unfeafonable  to  difabufe  feme  (  other- 
wife  )  well-meaning  Teople,  who  led  away  and  perverted  by  the 
Noife  of  a  few  Ignorant  and  Comical  Buffoons  (  whofe  Malevo¬ 
lence  or  Impertinences  entitle  them  to  nothing  that  is  truly  Great 
and  Venerable  )  are ,  with  an  Infolence  fuitable  to  their  Under- 
Handing,  f  ill  crying  out ,  and  asking ,  What  have  the  Society 

done  ? 

N  O  W,  as  nothing  lefis  than  Miracles  (  and  nnlefs  God  jhould 
every  ‘Day  repeat  them  at  the  Call  of  thefe  Extravagants  )  will 
convince  fame  Ter  fins  of  the  moji  Rational  and  Divine  Truths 
(  already  fo  often  and  extraordinarily  eftablijhed )  fi,  nor  will 
any  thing  fatisfy  thefe  unreafonable  Men,  but  the  TroduBion  of 
the  Philofopher’s-Stone,  and  Great  Elixir  ;  which  yet  were  they  Poi- 
feffors  of  they  would  confume  upon  their  Luxury  and  Vanity. 

IT  is  not  therefore  to  gratify  thefe  magnificent  Fops,  whofe 
Talents  reach  but  to  the  adjufiing  of  their  Perukes,  courting  a 
Mifs  or  at  the  fartheft,  writing  a  fmutty  or  fcurrtlous  Libel 
( which  'they  would  have  to  pafs  for  genuine  Wit  )  that  I  con¬ 
cern  myfelf  in  thefe  Papers ;  but ,  as  well  in  Honour  of  our  Royal 
Founder,  as  the  Nation,  to  affert  what  of  other  Countries  has 
been  furreptitioufly  arrogated,  and  by  which  they  not  only  value 
them fe Ives  abroad,  but  {prevailing  on  the  Modefty  of  that  In¬ 
jurious  Affembly  )  fiek  the  Deference  of  thofe,  who  whilft  it  re¬ 
mains  fill  filent,  do  not  fi  clearly  difeern  this  glorious  Plumage 
to  be  purely  afeititious,  and  not  a  Feather  of  their  own.  ■  But 
(till ,  What  have  they  done  ? 

THOSE  who  perfectly  comprehend  the  Scope  and  End  of  that 
Noble  Inftitution,  which  is  to  improve  Natural  Knowledge,  and 
enlarge  the  Empire  of  Operative  Phiiofophy,  not  by  an  Abolition 
of  the  Old  but  by  the  Real  Effects  of  the  Experimental ;  Colled- 
L  Examining,  and  Improving  their  fcatter’d  Phenomena  to  efla- 
blith  even  the  Received  Methods  and  Principles  of  the  Schools  (as 
far  as  were  confiftent  with  Truth  and  Matter  of  Fad  )  thought 
it  long  enough ,  that  the  World  had  been  impofed  upon  by  that 
National  and  Formal  Way  of  delivering  divers  Syftems  and  Bo¬ 
dies  of  Phiiofophy  (falfly  fi  call’d)  beyond  which  there  was  no 
more  Country  to  difeover  ;  which  being  brought  to  the  Tell:  and 
Trial,  vapours  all  away  in  Fume  and  empty  Sound. 
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THIS  Structure  then  being  thus  ruinous  and  crazy,  *tis  ob¬ 
vious  what  they  were  to  do ,  even  the  fame  which  skilful  Ar¬ 
chitects  do  every  "Hay  before  us  ;  by  pulling  down  the  decayed 
and  fnking  Wall  to  ere  hi  a  better,  and  more  fubltantial  in  its 
■place  :  They  not  only  take  down,  the  old,  rejehl  the  ufelefs  and 
decayed ;  but  fever  fuch  Materials  as  are  lolid,  and  will  ferve 
again  ;  bring  new  ones  in,  prepare  and  frame  a  Model  fuitable 
to  fo  magnificent  a  Delign  :  This  Solomon  did  in  order  to  the 
Building  of  the  Material  Temple  ;  and  this  is  here  to  be  purfued 
in  the  Intellectual :  Hay,  here  was  abundance  of  Rubbilh  to  be 
clear'd,  that  the  Area  might  be  free  ;  and  then  was  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  be  deeply  fe arched ,  the  Materials  accurately  examined,  fquared, 
and  adjufted,  before  it  could  be  laid  :  Nor  was  .this  the  Labour 
of  a  Few  ;  lefs  than  a  much  longer  Time ,  more  Coft  and  Encou¬ 
ragement  than  any  which  the  Society  has  yet  met  withal ,  could 
in  reafon  be  fufjicient  effectually  to  go  through  fo  chargeable  a 
Work ,  and  highly  necejfary. 

A  long  Time  it  was  they  had  been  furveying  the  Decays  of 
what  was  ready  now  to  drop  in  pieces ,  whatever  Shew  the  Out - 
fide  made  with  a  Noife  of  Elements  and  Qualities,  occult  and  evi¬ 
dent  ;  Abhorrence  /of  Vacuum,  Sympathies,  Antipathies  ;  liibltaQ- 
tial  Forms,  and  prime  Matter  courting  Form  5  Epicycles,  Ptolemean 
Hypothefes,  magifcrial  Definitions,  peremptory  Maxims,  fpecula- 
tive  and  pofitive  Doctrines,  and  Alti-fonant  Phrafes,  with  a  thou- 
fund  other  precarious  and  unintelligible  Notions,  &c.  all  which 
they  have  been  turning  over ,  to  fee  if  they  could  fnd  any  Thing 
of  fincere  and  ufcful  among  this  pedantick  Rubbifh,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  here  was  nothing  material,  nothing  of  Moment  mathematical, 
or  mechanical,  and  which  had  not  been  miferably  fophi  fhcated, 
on  which  to  lay  the  St  refs  ;  nothing  in  a  ■ manner  whereby  any 
farther  Progrels  could  be  made ,  for  the  railing  and  ennobling  the 
Dignity  of  Mankind  in  the  fublimeft  Operations  of  the  Rational 
Faculty,  by  clearing  the  Obfcurities,  and  healing  the  Defeats  of 
moft  of  the  Phyfiological  Hypothefes,  repugnant ,  as  they  hither¬ 
to  feemed  to  be,  to  the  Principles  of  real  Knowledge  and  Expe¬ 
rience. 

NOW,  although  it  neither  were  their  Hopes,  or  In  pheir 
ProfpeCf  to  confummate  a  Defign  requiring  fo  mighty  Aids  (en¬ 
viron'd  as  they  have  been  with  thefe  Prejudices  )  yet  have  they 
not  at  all  debited  from  the  Enterprize  ;  but  rather  than  fo  Noble 
and  Illuflrious  an  Undertaking  Jhould  not  proceed  for  want  of 
fome  generous  and  Indufrious  Spirits  to  promote  the  Work,  they 
have  themfelves  fubmitted  to  thofe  mean  Employments,  of  dig¬ 
ging  In  the  very  Quarry  ,;  yea,  even  of  makmg  Brick  where 
there  was  no  Straw,  but  what  they  gleaned,  and  lay  difperfed  up 
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mid  down  :  Nor  did  they  think  their  Tains  yet  ill-beftow'd,  if 
through  the  affiduous  Labour,  and  a  Train  of  continual  Experi¬ 
ments,  they  might  at  laft  furnijh ,  and  leave  folld  and  unc  or  nipt 
Materials  to  a  fucceeding,  and  more  grateful  Age,  for  the  build- 
*ng  Up  a  Body  of  real  and  fubflantial  Philofophy,  which  Jhould 
never  fuccumb  to  Time,  but  with  the  Ruins  of  Nature,  and  the 
World  itfelf 

IN  order  to  this,  how  many ,  and  almofl  innumerable  have  been 
their  Trials  and  Experiments,  through  the  large  and  ample  Field 
both  of  Art  and  Nature  ?  We  call  our  Journals,  Regifters,  Corre- 
fpondence,  and  Tranfadions,  to  witnefs  j  and  may  with  Modefty 
provoke  all  our  Syftematical  Methodifts,  Natural  Hiltories,  and 
Pretenders  hitherto  extant  from  the  Beginning  of  Letters  to  this 
Period,  to  jhew  us  fo  ample,  fo  worthy,  and  fo  ufeful  a  Colletfion. 
7Tis  a  Fatality  and  an  Injury  to  be  deplored ,  that  thofe  who  give 
us  hard  Words,  will  not  firfl  vouchfafe  impartially  to  examine 
thefe  Particulars  •  fince  all  ingenuous  Spirits  could  not  but  be  abun¬ 
dantly  fatisfied,  that  this  llluftrious  Affembly  has  not  met  fo 
many  Years  purely  for  Speculation  only  ;  though  I  take  even  that 
to  be  no  ignoble  Culture  of  the  Mind,  or  Time  mlfpent ,  for  Ter - 
Cons  who  have  fo  few  Friends  and  fender  Obligations  to  thofe 
who  Jhould  patronize  and  encourage  them  :  But  they  have  aimed 
at  greater  Things,  and  greater  Things  produced ,  namely ,  by  eman¬ 
cipating,  and  freeing  t hem fe Ives  from  the  Tyranny  of  Opinion,  de- 
lufory  and  fallacious  Shews ,  to  receive  nothing  upon  Trull,  but 
bring  it  to  the  Lydian  Touch,  make  it  pafs  the  Fire,  the  Anvil, 
and  the  File,  till  it  come  forth  perfectly  repurged,  and  of  Con¬ 
fluence.  They  are  not  hafly  in  concluding  from  a  fingle,  or  incom¬ 
petent  Number  of  Experiments,  to  pronounce  the  Ecllatic  Heureca, 
and  offer  Hecatombs  ;  but,  after  the  moft  diligent  Scrutiny,  and 
by  degrees ,  and  wary  Inductions  honeftly  and  faithfully  made ,  to 
record  the  Truth,  and  Event  of  Trials,  and  tranfmit  them  to  Po- 
fterity.  They  refort  not  immediately  to  general  Proportions,  upon 
every  fpecious  Appearance $  but  flay  for  Light,  and  Information 
from  Particulars,  and  make  Report  de  Fado,  and  as  Senfe  informs 
them  They  rejelf  no  Sed  of  Philofophers,  no  mechanick  Helps , 
except  no  Perfons  of  Men  ;  but  chear fully  embracing  all,  cull  out 
0f  all,  and  alone  retain  what  abides  the  Tell  ;  that  from  a  plen¬ 
tiful  'and  well-furnijh'd  Magazine  of  true  Experiments,  they  may 
in  time  advance  to  folemn  and  eftablijhed  Axioms,  General  Rules 
and  Maxims ;  and  a  Strudure  may  indeed  lift  up  its  Head,  fuch 
as  may  ftand  the  Shock  of  Time,  and  render  a  folid  Account  of 
the  Phenomena,  and  Effeds  of  Nature,  the  afpedable  Works  ol 
God,  and  their  Combinations ;  fo  as  by  Caufes  and  Effeds,  cer- 
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tain  and  ufeful  Confequences  may  be  deduced.  Therefore  they  do 
not  fill  their  Papers  with  Tranfcripts  out  of  Rhapfodifts,  Mounte¬ 
banks,  and  Compilers  of  Receipts  and  Secrets,  to  the  Lofs  of  Oil 
and  Labour  ^  but ,  as  it  were ,  evifcerating  Nature ,  difclofing  the 
RefTorts,  and  Springs  of  Motion,  have  collected  innumerable  Ex¬ 
periments,  Hiftories,  and  Difcourfes  ;  and  brought  in  Specimens  for 
the  Improvement  of  Aftronomy,  Geography,  Navigation,  Opticks  ; 
all  the  Tarts  of  Agriculture,  the  Garden  and  the  Foreft  *  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Plants,  and  Animals,  Mines  and  Oars  ;  Meafures  and  Equa¬ 
tions  0/  Time  by  accurate  Pendulums,  and  other  Motions ,  Hydro- 
and  Hygroftaticks,  divers  Engines,  Powers  and  Automata,  with 
innumerable  more  luciferous  T  articular  s ,  fubfervient  to  human 
Life ,  of  which  Dr.  Glanvil  has  given  an  ample  aud  ingenious  Ac¬ 
count  in  his  Learned  Ejfay  :  And  fince  in  the  Pofthumous  Works 
of  Dr.  Hooke,  lately  publijh'd  by  the  moft  obliging  Mr.  Waller, 
already  mention  d. 

THIS  is  ( Reader )  what  they  have  done  ;  and  they  are  but 
Part  of  the  Materials  which  the  $ ociety  have  hitherto  amafled,  and 
prepared  for  this  great  and  illuftrious  Work  ;  not  to  pafs  over 
an  Infinity  of  folitary  and  loofe  Experiments  fubfidiary  to  it ,  ga¬ 
thered  at  no  fmall  Tains  and  Cofi  :  For  fo  have  they  hitherto 
born  the  Burden  and  Heat  of  the  Day  alone  •  Sapping  and  Mining 
to  lay  the  Foundation  deep^  and  raife  a  Superftru&ure  to  be  one 
Day  perfected,  by  the  joint  Endeavours  of  thofe  who  /ball  in  a 
kinder  Age  have  little  elfe  to  do ,  but  the  putting  and  cementing 
of  the  Parts  together ,  which  to  colled  and  fit ,  have  cofi  them  fo 
much  Solicitude  and  Care.  Solomon  indeed  built  the  glorious 
Temple  ;  but  ’twas  David  provided  the  Materials  :  Did  Men.  in 
thofe  Days  infolently  ask ,  What  he  had  done,  in  all  the  Time  of 
that  tedious  Trepanation  ?  1  befeech  you ,  what  Obligation  has 
the  Royal  Society  to  render  an  Account  of  their  Trocee dings  to 
any  who  are  not  of  the  Body,  and  that  carry  on  the  Work  at 
their  own  Expence  amidfl  fo  many  ContradiHions  ?  It  is  an  Evil 
Spirit,  and  an  Evil  Age,  which  having  fadly  debauch’d  the  Minds 
of  Men ,  feeks  with  Indufiry  to  blaft  and  undermine  all  Attempts 
and  Endeavours  that  fignify  to  the  Illuftration  of  Truth,  the  Difi 
covery  of  Impoftors,  and  /hake  their  fandy  Foundations. 

THOSE  who  come  ( fays  the  Noble  Verulam)  to  enquire 
after  Knowledge ,  with  a  Mind  to  fcorn ,  fhall  be  fure  to  find  Mat¬ 
ter  for  their  Humour  ;  but  none  for  their  Inftrullion  :  Would 
Men  bring  Light  of  Invention ,  and  not  Fire-brands  of  Contradi - 
6liony  Knowledge  would  infinitely  increafe.  But  tloefe  are  the  San-Neh. 
ballats  and  Horonites  who  difturb  our  Men  upon  the  Wall :  But 
let  us  rife  up  and  build,  and  be  no  more  difc  our  aged,  ’Tis  im- 

pojfible 
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Heh.  iv, 


TO  THE  READER. 

*  rrUo  to  conceive  how  fo  honeft,  and  worthy  a  Defign  Jbould 
rnund  r0  few  Promoters,  and  coid  a  Welcome  m  a  Nation 
hTj Eves  ire  fo  wide  open  :  We  fee  how  greedily  the  French, 

Bui.  *«.,  *«  /««/»  ObfoV.»TO, 

*  S-ilaries  and  Accommodations,  they  have  ei  effed  y 

he  m  k  whtlft  we  live  precarioufiy,  and  /pin  the  Web  ou 
°n  the  Wor  k  w hit  ^  ^  ^  w  ^  „  bf  fhe 

t/wh/led  the  Way,  given  the  Ferment,  which  litey  Tram 
.  l  an.sjvrrf  d  the  Regions  all  about  us .  i  his  Glory, 

*"  « f  S  ZLTZ  to V.  B„,  > 

Ab“  f«T  «•<  <b.  Spirit  fimU  Hf.fi  it  fir,  „  Home,  .,4 

oive  Trotters  to  fo  hopeful  a  Beginning  :  But,  as  we  [aid  the 

Fnemv  of  Mankind  has  done  its  tins  Ttefpte  ;  it  «  his  Intereft. 
Enemy  of  i  shatter  oppofes  his  Dominion ;  which 

'7 'that  tike  thofe  refo ■'  to  hold  our  Weapon, 

the  Work.,  we,  dellJr  *,  **/  ^  ^  «K* 

j^///  ^  S  Renefador  {hinex  !  IVhat  a  Conftel- 

How  elorioujiy  would  fuc  '  '  a  uiifh  *  For  mine 

2*»  y  "si?)  ??/?"?  ss 

7* 7  ft 00 /exp eft ing  when  others  more  worthy ,  W  able  than 

1  r  ff  Should  have  (batch'd  the  Opportunity  of  fignalizmg  -  ^ 
myfelf,  Jbould  ha  J  Hoftages  rt  Fortune, 

— %  * Affeaion  » 

fo  put  myfelf  out  of  *  *  1  Jarfull  have  con. 

.  Defign /.,«  '  traits  *  to  /.  to, 

tnbuted  towards  the '  f  [u  Secular  Interefts  m  «Wr 

ftrnggled  under  ,  reftfved  for  that  gallant  Hero 

Service  :  But  as  Ifaid,  ,  /  ■ srf 

fwhoe  er  it  be  )  J  jfe,;/  *  laft  free  it  of  thefe 

Conference  VfiWf  Jf  J^e/e  Reach  ./  Envy,  «»• 
Reproac  es^  indeed  to  confult  an  honeft  Fame, 

wrt  tf  «  Em  tf/r  a  p-reater  Name  /to  «JV  to  jy/tf 

W  r.  embalm  tJ  g^g^rs  </  the  Difputirig  Seeds  :  to 

TZtZflff  H»'y 

Iff  Li  if 7dM.fi.  < »  «*  '»<  M*>'<y  »•  1'  N““ 

Z  Tr.Mfii™  V  L»""8'  «  «“> 


TO  THE  READER, 

vbvd  the  Triumphs  of  the  proudeft  Conquerors,  and  $  fillers  of 
human  Blood  )  Princes  have  been  more  renown’d  for  their  Civility 
to  Arts  and  Letters,  than  to  all  their  fanguinary  Victories,  fubduing 
Provinces,  and  making  thofe  brutifto  Defolations  vi  the  World ,  to 
feed  a  falvage  and  vile  Ambition.  Witnefs  you  Great  Alexander, 
and  you  the  Ptolemies,  Caefars,  Charlemain,  Francis  the  Fir  ft ;  the 
Cofimo’s,  Frederick’s,  Alphonfus’s,  and  the  reft  of  Learned  Princes : 
Since  when  all  the  Pomp  and  No ife  is  ended ;  they  are  thofe  little 
Things  in  black  (  whom  now  in  fcorn  they  term  Philosophers  and 
Fops)  to  whom  they  rnuft  be  obliged ,  for  making  their  Names  out- 
laft  the  Pyramids,  whofe  Founders  are  as  unknown  as  the  Heads 
of  Nile  ;  becaufe  they  either  deferved  no  Memory  for  their  Vir¬ 
tues,  or  had  none  to  tranfmit  them ,  or  their  A&ions  to  Pofteritv. 

IS  not  our  Royal  Founder  already  panegyrized  by  all  the  Uni- 
verfities,  Academifts,  Learned  Perfons,  divers  Princes  AmbafTadors, 
and  Illuftrious  Men  from  abroad  ?  Witnefs  beftdes ,  the  many  ac¬ 
curate  Treatifes  and  Volumes  of  the  mo  ft  curious  and  ufeful  Sub- 
jetts,  Medicinal,  Mathematical,  and  Mechanical,  dedicated  to  his 
Majefty  as  Founder  ;  to  its  Prefident,  and  to  the  Society,  by  the 
greateft  Wits,  and  moft  profoundly  knowing  of  the  European  Worldy 
celebrating  their  Inftitution  and  Proceedings  :  Witnefs ,  the  daily 
S ubmijftons  and  folemn  Appeals  of  the  moft  Learned  Strangers  to 
its  Suffrages,  as  to  the  moft  abley  candidy  and  impartial  judges  * 
Witnefs ,  the  Letters  and  Correlpondencies  from  moft  Tarts  of  the 
habitable  Earth,  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  and  almoft  from  Pole  to 
Pole  ;  beftdes  what  they  have  received  from  the  very  Mouths  of 
divers  Profeffors,  Publick  Minifters,  great  Travellers,  Noblemen 
and  Ter  fans  of  higheft  Quality  ;  who  have  not  only  frequented  the 
Aflembly,  but  deftred  to  be  incorporated  and  afcribed  into  their 
Number  ;  fa  little  has  his  Majefty,  or  the  Kingdom  been  dimi - 
nijhed  in  their  Reputation ,  by  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  Reproach 
of  our  fordid  Adverfaries  ;  Never  had  the  Republick  ^/Letters  fo 
Learned  and  Hniverfal  a  Correfpondence  as  has  been  procured 
and  promoted  by  this  Society  alone  y  as  not  only  the  cafual  Trans¬ 
actions  of  feveral  Tears  (  filled  with  Inftances  of  the  moft  curious 
and  ufeful  Obfervations)  make  appear ;  but  (as  I  faid)  the  many 
Nuncupatory  Epiftles  to  be  feen  in  the  Fronts  of  fa  many  Learned 
Volumes  :  There  it  is  you  will  find  CHARLES  II.  placed 
among  the  Heroes  and  Demi-Gods,  for  his  Patrociny  and  Prote¬ 
ction  :  There  you  will  fee  the  numerous  Congratulations  of  the 
moft  Learned  Foreigners,  celebrating  the  Happinefs  of  their  Infti¬ 
tution  ;  and  that  whilft  other  Nations  are  ftill  benighted  under  the 
dusky  Cloud,  fuch  a  refulgent  Beam  Jhould  give  Hay  to  this 
blefled  Iffe  :  And  certainly ,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  ail  theft 
Learned  Perfons,  of  fa  manyy  and  divers  Interefts,  as  well  as  Coun~ 
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TO  THE  READER, 

tries,  Jhould  fpeak,  and  write  thus  out  of  Flattery,  much  lefs  of 
Ignorance  ;  being  Men  of  the  moji  refined  Univerfal  Knowledge, 
as  well  as  Ingenuity  :  But  1  jhould  never  end,  were  1  to  pur- 
fue  this  fruitful  Topick.  1  have  but  one  Word  more  to  add,  to 
conciliate  the  Favour  and  Efteem  of  our  own  Univerfities,  to  an 
Affembly  of  Gentlemen,  who  from  them  acknowledge  to  have  de¬ 
rived  all  their  Abilities  for  thefe  laudable  ‘Undertakings  ;  and 
what  above  all  is  mofl  Alining  in  them  of  moft  Chriftian,  Moral, 
and  otherwife  confftcuous ,  as  from  the  Source  and  Fountain,  to 
which,  on  all  Occafions,  they  are  not  only  ready  to  fay  the  Tri¬ 
bute  'and  Obfequioul'nefs  of  humble  Servants,  but  of  Sons,  and  du¬ 
tiful  Alumni.  There  is  nothing  verily  which  they  more  defire, 
than  a  fair  and  mutual  Correfpondence  between  fo  near  Relations, 
and  that  they  may  be  perpetually  flourifhing  and  fruitful  in  bring¬ 
ing  forth  ( as  f  ill  they  do )  Supplies  to  Church  and  State  in  all 
*  Since  this  its  great  Capacities  :  *  Finally ,  that  they  would  regard  the  Royal 
fiffwrUten  Society  as  a  Colony  of  their  own  planting,  and  augure  it  Succefs. 
^_drebS:  And  if  in  thefe  Labours,  and  arduous.  Attempts,  feveral  Inventions 
verfity  of  Ox-  ^  ~  prefent  VJe  and  Service  to  Mankind  (  either  deteliing  Errors, 
iiUuftrating  and  averting  Truths,  or  propagating  Knowledge  in 

SffoAt  natural  Things,  and  the  vifible  Works  of  God  )  have  been  difco- 
promoting  .  j  Q  nQt  ffo  communicating  them  to  the  M/orld  , 

and  Expert-  rQ  OyouU  they  he  wanting  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  Honour  of 
gli^^Learncd  and  Ingenious  Perfons  (who  are  the  Soul  and  Body 
fort  with  the  f  ’ +\  not  to  vindicate  them  from  the  ambit ious  llagiary,  toe  In- 
S'S'  Lts  of  Scoffers  and  injurious  Men  :  Certainly,  Ter  Jons  of  right 
tLVcL  Noble  and  fubaBed  Principles,  that  were  Lovers  of  their  Country 
refpondence*.  „  ^  bf  otberwife  affeBed  ;  and  rather  finve  to  encourage,  and 

SSterT \  promte  Endeavours  tending  to  fo  generous  a  Defign,  than  decry 
^ZXlfiit :  efpecially,  when  it  cofis  them  nothing  but  their  Civility  to  fo 
far  endea-  obliging  Perfons,  though  they  Jhould  nit  her  to  have  entertain  d 

them  but  with  feme  innocent  Diverfions.  To  conclude,  we  envy 
none  their  Dues ;  nay,  we  gratefully acknowledge*^ Light which 
fityi  asihhe^  receive  either  from  Home,  or  from  Abroad  .  IVe  celebrate 
rZ'l  no-  and  record  their  Names  amongjl  our  Benefaftors  ;  recommend  them 
ifehe  un-  to  the  Publick  ,  and  what  we  thus  freely  give,  w  hope  as  freely 

dermining  of  peCeiVC 

fhei’  muftri-  THV  S  have  I  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  Royal  Society  from 
ous  Crime  Afirerfions  and  Encroachments  it  hitherto  has  fuffered ;  and 

which  indecd-C  ^  \nder  what  weights  and  Preffure  this  Palm  doesftill  emerge : 

fo  far  pre-  ^ 

vail’d,  as  to  „  _  r  Time*  But  as  this  was  never  in  the  Thoughts  of  the  So- 

breed  a  real  Jealoufy  for  {°™e  c°" :  .  .  a  ft  Veneration  )  fo  the  lnnocency  and  Ufefulnefs  of  its 

ciety  ( which  had  ever  t  e  »»W  vindicated  their  Proceedings,  diffipated  all  Surmifes,  and,  in 

“Educed aan^ ^'i^nuout  frtndly?  and  candid  Union  and  Cotrefponcence  between  them. 


And 
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T  O  T  H  E  READE  R. 

Jlnd  if  for  all  this  1  fail  Jhort  of  my  Attempt,  I  fhali  yet  have 
this  Satisfaction,  that  tho ’  I  derive  no  Glory  from  my  own  Abilities 
( fenfible  of  my  great  Defects )  1  ft) all  yet  deferve  their  Pardon  for 
my  Zeal  to  its  Profperity. 

Epictetus,  *3-. 

<3?tAo<7D<p/as  ;  ‘Z^^pjxliicc^is  glut o8g;/,  &Cc. 

Wouldft  thou  be  a  Philofopher  ?  T  rep  are  thyfelf  for  Scoffs :  What , 
you  are  fetting  tip  for  a  Virtuofo  now  ?  Why  fo  proud  1  pray  ?  Well 
be  not  thou  proud  for  all  this  ;  but  fo  perjifl  in  what  fcems  belt  and 
laudable;  as  if  God  himfelf  had  placed  thee  there ;  and  remember,  that 
fo  long  as  thou  remain’ft  in  that  State  and  Reiolution,  thy  Reproaches 
will  in  time  admire  thee  :  But  if  once,  through  Inconftancy,  thou  give 

out  and  flinch,  Snrtev  KarccyiAcHcc,  thou  deferyeft  to  be  doubly 

laugh'd  at. 

Lord  Verulam,  Inftaur.  Scient. 

home  Men  ( like  Lucian  //z  Religion  )  feek  by  their  Wit,  to  traduce  and 
expofe  ufeful  Things  ;  becaufe  to  arrive  at  them ,  they  converfe  with 
mean  Experiments  :  But  tho fe  who  defpife  to  he  employ’d  in  ordinary 
and  common  Matters,  never  arrive  to  fblid  Perfection  in  Experimental 
Knowledge. 

-  «  ..  -  .  *  j\  \ .  ‘ t  T  f  \ 7  *  «  '  x  ■  v 

THE  Changes  and  Alterations  in'  the  fever al  Chapters  and  Tarts 
throughout  this  Difcourfe,  with  the  Additions  ^///improvements,  have 

often  obliged  me  to  alter  the  Method,  and  indeed  to  make  it  almofl  a 
New  Work. 

J.  Evelyn. 


A  D  V  ER* 
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A  DVERTISEMENT. 

H  A  T  I  have  frequently  inferted  divers  Hijforical  and  other 
railages,  appo/lte,  and  agreeable  to  the  Subject  (abftaining  from  a 
— -  Number  more  which  I  might  have  added)  let  it  be  remem- 
,  >  j  f,  t  T  u-,d  not  altogether  compile  this  Work  for  the  Sake  of  our 

ber.. d'  Rulticks  (mejForeprs  and  Woodmen)  but  for  the  more 
or  inary  /  B  fit  anq  Diverfion  of  Gentlemen ,  and  Perfons  of 

Sr^efreih  themfelves  in  thefe  agre  cable  To*  of  5P£. 

■  y\  rhe  Garden  ■  For  the  reft,  1  may  perhaps  m  fome  Places  have 
mg  and  the  •  ^  a  JVord  not  as  yet  fo  familiar  to  every 

“ bui  .1-  I  !»»'»  of.  *»  «  f'"y 

t  ,ta  cm,*,  and  Difcourfc.  Th.Ul.ia  y«  *  -  Vr***  » 

the  meaner  Capacities,  let  them  read  for 
Ablaqueation,  laying  bare  the  Roots. 

■frf’irr.”  *>»■  i»>  c™  °f  tht  ?"”■ 

At *  .principal  »  .»a  ««  of  ,h.  H„ft  «  «* 

round,  or  Onion-Jbap  d  Roots. 

Calcine,  burn  to  Alhes. 

Compoft,  DunS'  f  tQ  ke  choice  Plants,  &c.  in. 

Culture ,  Dr  effing. 

<Deeortkate,  to  ftrip  off  the 
Emufcauon,  cleanfing  it  of  the 
Efi*le*t,  Roots,  Salads^  fee.  fit  to  eat. 

Efpalieres,  Wall-fruit  Trees. 

Exoticks,  outlandiih,  rare,  and  choice. 
fermentation ,  working. 

Fibrous ,  ftringy.  .  leaves  and  Boughs, 

frondation ,  ftripping  oi  ana  £ 

Heterogeneous ,  repugnant. 

Homogeneous,  agreeable. 

Hyemation,  Prote&ion  in  JVfflter. 

^  Xchwo^?  ^  ? 
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Ichnography ,  Ground-Plot, 

Inoculation ,  Budding. 

Incijion ,  Graffing. 

Infolation ,  expoling  to  the  t?##, 

lnterlucationy  thinning  and  disbranching  of  a  Wood. 

Irrigation ,  Watering. 

Laboratory ,  Still-houfe. 

Let  at  ion.  Dung. 

Lixivium ,  Lee. 

Mural ,  belonging  to  the  Wall. 

Olitory ,  Acetary ,  Salads ,  £tc.  belonging  to  the  Kitchen-Garden . 
Talifade ,  Pole-hedge. 

^Parterre,  Flower-Garden,  or  Knots. 

\ Perennial ,  continuing  all  the  Year. 

Quincunx,  Trees  fet  like  the  Cinque-point  of  a  ©y*. 

Rectify,  Re-diftil. 

Seminary ,  Nurfery.  . 

Stercorationy  Dunging.  , 

S.  S.S.  Stratum  fuper  Stratum ,  one  Bed,  or  Layer  upon  another. 
Lonfiley  that  which  may  be  ftiorne,  or  clipp’d. 

Topiary- Works,  the  Clipping,  Cuttingy  and  Forming  of  Hedges,  SCc. 

into  Figures  and  Works. 

Vernaly  belonging  to  the  Springy  &c. 

The  reft  are  obvious. 


e 
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BOOKS  publijhed  by  the  AUTHOR  of  this 

Difcourfe. 


i*  H  E  French  Gardener .  Twelves.  With  Mr.  Rofes  Vine- 
J  yard. 

2,.  Fumi-fugium  :  Or,  A  Prophetick  Invective  againft  the  Smoke  of 
London .  Quarto. 

3.  Silva  :  Or,  A  Difcourfe  of  Foreft-Trees,  &c.  Folio . 

4.  Kalendarium  Hortenfe ,  both  in  Folio  and  OCtavo. 

5.  Sculptura  :  Or,  The  Hiftory  of  Chalcography  and  Engraving  in 

Copper ,  the  Original  and  Progrefs  of  that  &c.  OCtavo. 

6.  The  Parallel  of  Architecture ,  being  an  Account  of  Ten  famous 

Architects ,  with  a  Difcourfe  of  theTWmr,  and  a  Treatife  oi  Sta¬ 
tues.  Folio . 

7.  The  of  the  Perfection  of  Painting.  Octavo. 

8.  Navigation  and  Commerce ,  their  Original  and  Progrefs.  OCtavo . 

9.  Public k  Employment  and  an  Active  Life ,  preferred  to  Solitude  and 

its  Appanages ,  OCtavo. 

ic. Terr  a  :  Or,  A  Philo fophical  Difcourfe  of  Earth,  both  in  ify/i* 
and  OCtavo. 

11.  Numifmata :  A  Difcourfe  of  Medals.  To  which  is  added,  A 
Digrejfion  concerning  Phyfiognomy.  Folio. 

lx.  Ac et aria  :  Or,  A  Difcourfe  of  Sallets. 


Amico 


[  xix  ] 


Amico  chariffimo  Johanni  Evelym,  Armimo  e 
ocietate  Regali  Londini.  J.  Beale,  S  p  D 
In  Silvam.  '  .. 

P  ARr  E  a&  Vmd  cauf*  eft  quod  tu  Silveftria  parnis 

Inter  Hamadryadas  hetus,  Dryadafque  pudicas 
Cum  tua  Cyrrfueis  fit  Chelys  apt  a  Jodis  »  ’ 

Scilicet  hoc  cecimt  numerofus  Horatius  ohm 
Scnpcorum  Silvam  quod  Chorus  omnis  amat 
Eft  lows  tile  Saver  Mulls,  &  Apolline  dignus 
Trtma  dedit  Jummo  Templa  facrandaS ovi 
Ihnc  quoque  nunc  Tontem  Pontus  non  rejluit  ingens 
Stnngitur  Oceanus,  corripiturque  Salum 
Hmcnoms  Hefperiis  emerfa  mundus  in  oris 
tiffuditque  auri  ftumina  larga  probi 
Hinc  exundavit  diftento  Copia  cornu 
Qualem  Amaltheaj  non  habuere  fmus 
Silva  tibi  cur<e  eft,  grata  &  Pomona  re/undit 
Aunferum,  rofeum,  purpureumque  nemus 
Illajamemque  fittmque  ahigens  expirat  adores 
Jjtales  nec  Medus,  nec  tibi  mittit  Arabs 
Ambroftam  prAent  modo  cotta  Cydonia  Tantum 
Comprtme  Kettareo  Poma  Liquor e  fluunt 
Progredere,  O  Srecli  Cultor  memorande  futuri 
Felix  Horticolam  ftc  imitere  Deum. 


Nobilillimo 


I 


[  XX  ] 


Nobiliflimo  Viro  Johanni  Evelyno,  Regalis 

Soc.  Socio  DigniJJhno. 


AUSUS  laudato  qui  quondam  reddere  verfu, 
^ Sternum  <&  tentare  melos ,  conamine  magno 
Lucretl  7l07Yl6yi0j1A6  ItiUnt  dofiaVCT dt  c€VO  - 
[lie  l eves  atomos  audaci  pangere  mufa 
Aggreditur,  varus  femina  caca  figuris, 
Katuraque  vias :  non  qua  Schola  garrula  jaClat , 
]\[on  qua  rixanti  fort  barbara  turba  Lyceo  . 
Ingentes  animi  fenjus,  eft  ponder  a  rerum, 

Grandior  expreffit  Genius ,  nec  feripta  minora 

Ev’linum  decuiffe  folent. 

Tuque  per  ob [euros  ( vittor  Boyles )  recejjus, 
ubiode  co -Katura  meditaris  opus,  qua  luce  colores 
!“ibus-  •perapimus,  quali  magnus  ferit  organa  motu 
Cartefius,  quali  volitant  primordia  plexu 
Rx  atomis,  Gaflende,  tins  j  fmulacraque  rerum 


Ptiffugiunt  tacit o  vajlum  per  inane  meatu  : 

Mutato  varios  mentitur  lana  colores 

Lumine  ;  dum  tales  ardens  habet  ipfe  figuras 

Purpura,  Sidonioque  alia  tinxere  veneno  : 

Matenam  affiduo  variat am,  ut  Protea,  motu 

i>e  ovigme  Goncipis ,  lime  'j' orma  patuit  .najcentis  origo, 
formarum.  ^nc  jpecieS}  &  vajla  machina  COlli  : 

Ipfe  creare  ‘Deits,  Jolufque  ojlendere  mundurn 
Boylsus  potuit,  fed  nunc  favet  amula  virtus, 

(  Magne  Eveline )  tibi,  &  generofos  excitat  ignes  : 
‘Pergite,  Scipiads  duo,  qui  vel  mille  Marones 
Obruitis,  longo  &  merit i  lajjatis  honor e. 

Tu  vero  dilelte  nimis !  qui  Jlemmale  ah  alto 
Patricio  s  deducts  avos,  cerafque  parent  urn 
De  Wotton  Wottonics  de  flirpe  domus ;  virtutibus  aquas 

in  agro  Sur-  J  T  .  /./  +  J  y 

rienji.  Nunc  generis  monument  a  tui,  pojt  tceaia  ronit 
Innumerafque  errore  vias,  quid  Sequana  fall  ax, 

Hoflilis  qua  Rhenus  agit,  qua  Tibris,  &  liter, 

J  Kota 
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Not  a  tibi ;  triplici  quid  perfida  Roma  corona 
Gejfit ,  Adriaca  Venetus  deliberat  arce^ 

Qjtaliaque  Odryiias  vexdrunt  pratia  lunas. 
flic  qui  nature  interpres  &  fedulus  art  is 
Cult  or,  qui  mores  hommum  cognovit,  urbes : 

3)um  Phoebo  comes  ire  par  at,  mentemque  capacem 
Vidit  uterque  polus,  nec  Graium  cand  ve  tuft  as 
Hunc  latuit,  veterum  nunc  prifea  numifmata  regum 
Eruit ,  &  Latias  per  myfiica  t'empla  ruinas  : 
^/EJlimat  ille  forum ,  <&  vafti  fundamina  Girci. , 

Cum  que  ruinofo  Capitolia  prifea  Theatre,  / 

Et  ‘ Dominos  colles  altaque  palatia  Ronise  :  i. 

Regales  not  at  inde  domos ,  lit  mole  fuperba 
Surgat  apex ,  modes  quee  tedta  imitantur  Ion  as, 

Ejjaha  Romulea,  Gothica  qua  marmora  dextru, 

Elite  quid  Tufcus  habet,  mira  pandmtur  ab  arte, 

O  fame e  patnaque  facer !  vel  dirut  a  chartis 
Vwet  RomaTMrfj  te  vindice ,  lad  a  Corinthus  y 
Stab  it  adhuc,  niagno  nequicquam  invifa  Metello,, 

Nunc  quoque  Ruris  opes  dulcefque  ante  omnia  cur  as 
1  andis  ovans ,  trifles  mane  at  qua  cur  a  Decern  bresA, 
Pleiades  hcec  Hyadefque  jubent,  hac  lata  Bootes 
Semina  mandat  humi,  ardenti  hac  Sirius  agro 
i^cspit  ut  afliva  fegetes  torrere  f avid  a. 

Hoc  Maii  vemantis  opus,  duni  florea  ferta 
jnvitant  Dominas  ruris,  dum  vere  tepenti 
Ridet  ager,  renovatque  Juos  Narciffus  amores . 

Haud  alitch  victrix  divinam  ^Eneida  vates 
Lai  fit  opus,  fimul  fyy  gracili  modulatus  avena. 

Lata  decent  major  a  tuos ,  Eveline,,  triumphos , 
^/Sternum  renovatur  honos,  te  nulla  ve  tuft  as 
Obruet,  at  que  tua  fervanda  vo  lamina  cedro 
Turent,  &  merit  am  cingat  tibi  laurea  front  em 
Eui  vitam  Silyis  donafli  qfp  Floribus  avum9 


Confule  li- 
brum  Autto- 
ris  de  Archie 
te&ura. 
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The  GARDEN. 


To  J.  Evelyn,  Efquire. 

NEVER  had  any  other  Defire  io  ftrong,  and  fo  like  to 
Covetoufnefs,  as  that  one  which  I  have  had  always,  that  I 
might  be  Mafter  at  laft  of  a  fmall  Houfe  and  large  Garden, 
with  very  moderate  Conveniencies  joined  to  them,  and 
there  dedicate  the  Remainder  of  my  Life  only  to  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  them,  and  Study  of  Nature, 


And  there  (with  no"T)eJign  beyond  my  IV all)  whole  and  enth'e  to  lie> 

In  no  unattive  Eafe ,  and  no  inglorious  "Poverty ; 

Or,  as  Virgil  has  faid,  fhorter  and  better  for  me,  that  I  might  there 
Studiis  jlorere  ignobilis  oti  (  though  I  could  wifh  that  he  had  rather 
faid,  Nobilis  otii ,  when  he  fpoke  of  his  own:  )  But  feveral  Accidents 
of  my  ill  Fortune  have  difappointed  me  hitherto,  and  do  ftill  of  that 
Felicity ;  for  though  I  have  made  the  firft  and  hardeft  Step  to  it,  by  aban¬ 
doning all  Ambitions  and  Hopes  in  this  World,  and  by  retiring  from  the 
Noifeof  all  Bufinefs,  and  almoft  Company;  yetlftick  ftill  in  the  Inn  of 
a  hired  Houfe  and  Garden,  among  Weeds  and  Rubbilh ;  and  without 
that  pleafant eft  Work  of  human  Induftry,  the  Improvement  offomething 
which  we  call  ( not  very  properly,  but  yet  we  call )  our  own.  I  am 
gone  out  from  Sodom ,  but  I  am  not  yet  arrived  army  little  Zoar :  O 
let  me  efcape  thither  (  is  it  not  a  little  one  ?  )  and  my  Soul  Jh all  live. 
I  do  not  look  back  yet ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  flop,  and  make  too 
many  Halts.  You  may  wonder,  Sir,  (  for  this  feems  a  little  too  extrava¬ 
gant  and  pindarical  for  Pro/e)  what  I  mean  by  all  this  Preface*,  it  is  to 
let  you  know,  that  though  I  have  miis’d,  like  a  Chymift,  my  great  End, 
yet  I  account  my  Affe&ions  and  Endeavours  well  rewarded  by  fomething 
that  1  have  met  with  by  the  bye ;  which  is,  that  they  have  procured  to 
me  fome  Part  in  your  Kindnefs  and  Efteem ;  and  thereby  the  Honour 
of  having  my  Name  fo  advantagioufly  recommended  to  Pofterity,  by 
the  Epiftle  you  are  pleafed  to  prefix  to  the  moji  ufeful  Book  that  has  been 
written  in  that  Kind,  and  which  is  to  laft  as  long  as  Months  and  Years. 

Among  many  other  Arts  ancl  Excellencies  which  you  enjoy,  I  am 
glad  to  find  this  Favourite  of  mine  the  moft  predominant,  that  you  choofe 
this  for  your  Wife,  though  you  have  hundreds  of  other  Arts  for  your  Con¬ 
cubines  ;  though  you  know  them,  and  beget  Sons  upon  them  all  (to 
which  vou  are  rich  enough  to  allow  great  Legacies  j  yet  the  Ilfue  of 
this  feems  to  be  defign’d  by  you  to  the  Main  of  the  Eftate ;  you  have 
taken  moft  Pleafure  in  it,  and  bellow'd  moft  Charges  upon  its  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  to  fee  that  Book,  which  you  are  pleafed  to  pro- 
mife  to  the  World,  and  of  which  you  have  given  us  a  large  Earneft  in 
your  Kalendar,  as  accomplilh’d  as  any  Thing  can  be  expefted  from  an 
extraordinary  Application,  and  no  ordinary  Expences,  and  a  long  Ex¬ 
perience.  I  know  no  Body  that  pofteifes  more  private  Happinefs  than 
%  you 
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you  do  in  your  Garden  ;  and  yet  no  Man  who  makes  his  Happinefs  more 
publick  by  a  free  Communication  of  the  Art  and  Knowledge  bi  it  to 
others.  ?  All  that  I  myfelf  am  able  yet  to  do,  is  only  to  recommen  to 
Mankind  the  Search  of  that  Felicity,  which  you.  inftrad  them  “how  to 

find  and  to  enjoy.  '  . , 

L  1  \  s  ■’  * 


Happy  art  thou  whom  God  does  blefs 
With  the  full  Choice  of  thine  oWn  Happinefs ; 

And  happier  yet,  becaufe  thou’rt  bleft 
With  Prudence  how  to  choofe  the  bell  : 

In  Books  and  Gardens  thou  haft  plac’d  aright 
(  Things  well  which  thou  doll  underftand. 

And  both  doll  make  with  thy  laborious  Hand  ) 

Thy  noble  innocent  Delight  : 

And  in  thy  virtuous  Wife,  where  thou  again  doft  meet 
Both  Pleafures  more  refin’d  and  fweet ; 

The  faireft  Garden  in  her  Looks, 

And  in  her  Mind  the  wifeft  Books. 

Oh  !  who  would  change  thefe  loft,  yet  folid  joys, 

For  empty  Shows  and  fenfelefs  Noife ; 

And  all  which  rank  Ambition  breeds, 

Which  feem  fuch  beauteous  Flowers,  and  are  fuch  pois’nous  Weeds  f 


II. 

When  God  did  Man  to  his  own  Likenefs  make, 

As  much  as  Clay,  though  of  the  pureft  Kind, 

By  the  great  Potter’s  Art  refin’d, 

Could  the  Divine  Impreffion  take  : 

He  thought  it  fit  to  place  him,  where 
A  kind  of  Heav’n  too  did  appear, 

As  far  as  Earth  could  fuch  a  Likenefs  bear : 

That  Man  no  Happinefs  might  want, 

Which  Earth  to  her  firft  Mailer  could  afford ; 

He  did  a  Garden  for  him  plant, 

By  the  quick  Hand  of  his  Omnipotent  Word  : 

As  the  chief  Help  and  Joy  of  Human  Life, 

He  gave  him  the  firft  Gift ;  firft,  ev’n  before  a  Wife. 


III. 

For  God,  the  univerfal  Archited, 

’t  had  been  as  eafy  to  ered 
A  Louvre,  or  Efcurial,  or  a  Tower, 

That  might  with  Heav’n  Communication  hold, 
As  Babel  vainly  thought  to  do  of  Old  : 

He  wanted  not  the  Skill  or  Power ; 

In  the  World’s  Fabrick  thofe  were  fhown, 
And  the  Materials  were  all  his  own. 

But  well  He  knew  what  Place  would  bell  agree 
With  Innocence,  and  with  Felicity  : 

And  we  Hfcwhere  ffill  feek  for  them  in  vain, 

If  any  Part  of  either  yet  remain : 

If  any  Part  of  either  we  exped, 

This  may  our  judgment  in  the  Search  direct; 
God  the  firll  Garden  made,  and  the  firft  City,  Gain. 
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O  blelTed  Shades !  O  gentle  cool  Retreat 
From  all  tlr  immoderate  Heat 
In  which  the  frantick  World  does  burn  and  fweat ; 

This  does  the  Lion-Star,  Ambition’s  Rage, 

This  Avarice,  the  Dog-Star’s  Thirft  all  wage  j 
Every  where  elfe  their  fatal  Power  we  fee, 

They  make  and  rule  Man’s  wretched  Deftiny : 

They  neither  let  nor  difappear, 

Rut  tyrannize  o’er  all  the  Year; 

Whilft  we  ne’er  feel  their  Flame  or  Influence  here. 

The  Birds  that  dance  from  Bough  to  Bough, 

And  ling  Above  in  every  Tree, 

Are  not  from  Fears  and  Cares  more  free. 

Than  we  who  lie,  or  walk  Below, 

And  lhould  by  Right  be  Singers  too. 

What  Prince’s  Choir  of  Mulick  can  excel 

That  which  within  this  Shade  does  dwell  > 

To  which  we  nothing  pay  or  give, 

They  like  all  other  Poets  live, 

Without  Reward  pr  Thanks  for  their  obliging  Pains ; 

’Tis  well  if  they  become  not  Prey  ; 

The  whittling  Winds  add  their  lefs  artful  Strains, 

And  a  grave  Bafe  the  murmuring  Fountains  play  ; 

Nature  does  all  this  Harmony  bettow, 

But  to  our  Plants,  Arts  Mulick  too, 

The  Pipe,  Theorbo,  and  Guitar  we  owe ; 

The  Lute  itfelf,  which  once  was  green  and  mute  : 

When  Orpheus  ftruck  th’  inlpired  Lute, 

The  Trees  danc’d  round,  and  underftood 
By  Sympathy  the  Voice  of  Wood. 

V. 

Thefe  are  the  Spells  that  to  kind  Sleep  invite, 

And  nothing  does  within  Reliftance  make, 

Which  yet  we  moderately  take  : 

Who  wou’d  not  choofe  to  be  awake, 

While  he’s  encompafs’d  round  with  fiich  Delight, 

To  th’  Ear,  the  Nofe,  the  Touch,  the  Tafte,  and  Sight? 

When  Venus  wou’d  her  dear  Afcanius  keep 
A  Pris’ner  in  the  downy  Bands  of  Sleep, 

She  od’rous  Herbs  and  Flowers  beneath  him  fpread 
As  the  moft  foft  and  fweeteft  Bed  ; 

Not  her  own  Lap  would  more  have  charm’d  his  Head. 

Who,  that  has  Realon,  and  his  Smell, 

Would  not  ’mong  Rofes  and  Jafmin  dwell, 

Rather  than  all  his  Spirits  choak 
With  Exhalations  of  Dirt  and  Smoak, 

And  all  th’  Uncleannels  which  does  drown 
In  peftilential  Clouds  a  pop’lous  Town  ? 

The  Earth  itfelf  breathes  better  Perfumes  here, 

Than  all  the  Female  Men  or  Women  there. 

Not  without  Caufe  about  them  bear. 

g  VI.  When 
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vi. 

When  Epicurus  to  the  World  had  taught, 

That  Pleafure  was  the  chiefeft  Good, 
t  And  was  perhaps  i’th’  right,  if  rightly  underftood) 

'  His  Life  he  to  his  Do&rine  brought, 

And  in  a  Garden’s  Shade  that  foyeraign  Pleafure  fought. 
Whoever  a  true  Epicure  would  be, 

May  there  find  cheap  and  yertuous  Luxury. 
Vitelhus  his  Table,  which  did  hold 
As  many  Creatures  as  the  Ark  ol  Old  ; 

That  fifcal  Table,  to  which  every  Day 
All  Countries  did  a  content  Tribute  pay, 

Could  nothing  more  delicious  afford, 

Than  Nature’s  Liberality, 

Help’d  with  a  little  Art  and  Induftry, 

Allows  the  meaneft  Gard’ner  s  Board. 

The  wanton  Tafte  no  FilR  or  Fowl  can  choofe, 
For  which  the  Grape  or  Melon  Ihe  would  loole, 
Though  all  th’  Inhabitants  of  Sea  and  Air 
Be  lifted  in  the  Glutton’s  Bill  of  P  are  ; 

Yet  ftill  the  Fruits  of  Earth  we  lee 
Plac’d  the  third  Story  high  in  all  her  Luxury* 


VII. 

But  with  no  Senfe  the  Garden  does  comply  $ 

None  courts  or  flatters,  as  it  does  the  Eye : 

When  the  great  Hebrew  King  did  almoft  ftrain  . 

The  wond'rous  Trealures  of  his  Wealth  and  Brain, 

His  Royal  Southern  Gueft  to  entertain ; 

Though  ftie  on  Silver  Floors  did  tread, 

With  bright  Jjfyrian  Carpets  on  them  fpread, 

To  hide  the  Metal’s  Poverty  : 

Though  Ihe  look’d  up  to  Roofs  of  Gold, 

And  nought  around  her  could  behold 
But  Silk  and  rich  Embroidery, 

And  Babylonian  Tapiftry, 

And  wealthy  Hiram* s  Princely  Die  : 

Though  Ophir’s  Starry  Stones  met  every  where  her  Eye ; 
Though  Ihe  herfelf  and  her  gay  Hoft  were  drefs  d 
With  all  the  fhining  Glories  of  the  Raft  ; 

When  lavilh  Art  her  coftly  Work  had  done. 

The  Honour  and  the  Prize  of  Bravery 
Was  by  the  Garden  from  the  Palace  won  ; 

And  every  Rofe  and  Lilly  there  did  ft  and 
Better  attir’d  by  Nature  s  Hand  . 

The  Cafe  thus  judg’d  againft  the  King  we  fee 
By  one  that  would  not  be  fo  rich,  though  wiler  far  than  he. 


VIII. 

Nor  does  this  happy  Place  only  difpenfe 
Such  various  Pleafures  to  the  Senfe, 

Here  Health  itfelf  does  live. 

That  Salt  of  Life  which  does  to  all  a  Relilh  give, 


its 
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Its  Handing  Pleafure,  and  intrinfick  Wealth 
The  Body^  Venue  and  the  Soul’s  good  Fortune’,  Health. 
The  Tree  of  Life,  when  it  in  Eden  Hood, 

Did  its  immortal  Head  to  Heaven  rear  • 

It  lafted  a  tall  Cedar  till  the  Flood ; 

Now  a  fmall  thorny  Shrub  it  does  appear ; 

Nor  will  it  thrive  too  every  where :  * 

It  always  here  is  frelheft  feen  ’ 

’Tis  only  here  an  Ever-green. 

If  through  the  ftrong  and  beauteous  Fence 
Of  Temperance  and  Innocence, 

And  wholefome  Labours,  and  a  quiet  Mind 
Difeales  paffage  find, 

They  mult  not  think  here  to  afTail 
A  Land  unarmed,  or  without  a  Guard  * 

They  mult  fight  for  it,  and  difpufce  it  hard. 

Before  they  can  prevail : 

.  Scarce  any  Plant  is  growing  here 
Which  againft  Death  fome  Weapon  does  not  bear. 

Let  Cities  boaft,  that  they  provide 
For  Life  the  Ornaments  of  Pride  ; 

But  Ms  the  Country  and  the  Field" 

That  furnifh  it  with  Staff  and  Shield. 


Where  does  the  Wifdom  and  the  Power  Divine 
In  a  more  bright  and  fweet  Reflection  lhine  ? 
Where  do  we  finer  Stroaks  and  Colours  fee 
Of  the  Creator’s  real  Poetry, 

Than  when  we  with  Attention  look 
Upon  the  third  Day’s  Volume  of  the  Book  ? 

If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  Eye, 

We  all  like  Mofes  ihould  efpy  ? 

Ev  n  in  a  Bufh  the  radiant  Deity. 

But  we  defpife  (fhefe  his  inferior  Ways, 

(Though  no  lefs  full  of  Miracle  and  Praife) 
Upon  the  Flowers  of  Heaven  we  gaze  * 

The  Stars  of  Earth  no  Wonder  in  us  raife,  ’ 
Though  thefe  perhaps  do  more  than  they, 
The  Life  of  Mankind  fway. 

Although  no  Part  of  mighty  Nature  be 
More  flor’d  with  Beauty,  Power,  and  Myftery  ; 
Y  et,  to  encourage  human  Induftry, 

God  has  fo  order  d,  that  no  other  Part 
Such  Space,  and  fiich  Dominion  leaves  for  Art. 


We  no  where  Art  do  fo  triumphant  fee. 
As  when  it  Grafts  or  Buds  the  Tree  5 
In  other  Lhings  we  count  it  to  excel, 

If  it  a  docile  Scholar  can  appear 
T  o  Nature,  and  but  imitate  her  well ; 

It  over-rules,  and  is  her  Mailer  here’ 
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It  imitates  her  Maker’s  Power  Divine,  c 

And  changes  her  fometimes,  and  fometimes  does  refine  ; 

Atld  rdoes  like  Grace,  the  fallen  Tree  reftore 
To  its  blefs’d  State  of  Paradife  before :  _ 

Who  would  not  joy  to  fee  his  conquering  Hand 
O’er  all  the  Vegetable  World  command . 

And  the  wild  Giants  of  the  Wood  receive 
What  Law  he’s  pleas’d  to  give  ? 

He  bids  th’  ill-natur’d  Crab  produce 
The  gentle  Apples  winy  Juice ; 

The  Golden  Fruit  that  worthy  is 
Of  Galetea’ s  Purple  Kifs  ;  , 

He  does  the  favage  Hawthorn  teach 
To  bear  the  Medlar  and  the  Pear  ^ 

He  bids  the  ruftick  Plum  to  rear 
A  noble  Trunk,  and  be  a  Peach  ; 

Ev’n  ‘Daphnes’s  Coynefs  he  does  mock, 

And  weds  the  Cherry  to  her  Stock, 

Though  fhe  refus’d  Apollo’s  Suit  ; 

Ev’n  "fhe,  that  Chaft  and  Virgin  Tree 
Now  wonders  at  herfelf,  to  fee  .  . 

That  fire’s  a  Mother  made,  and  blulhes  in  her  Fruit. 

XL 

Methinks  I  lee  Great  <Dioclefia»  walk 
In  the  Salonian  Gardens  noble  Shade, 

Which  by  his  own  Imperial  Hands  was  made  : 

I  fee  him  fmile,  methinks,  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  Ambafladors,  who  come  in  vain 
T’  entice  him  to  a  Throne  again  . 
if  J  my  Friends  (faid  he)  Ihould  to  you  Ihow 
a  ll  the  Delights  which  in  thefe  Gardens  grow; 

’t!s  likelier  much,  that  you  Ihould  w.th  me  flay, 

Than  'tis  that  you  Ihould  carry  me  away  ■ 

And  truft  me  not,  my  Friends,  it  every  D  7, 

I  walk  not  here  with  more  Delight 
Than  ever  after  the  moll  happy  Fight, 

In  triumph  to  the  Capitol  I  rode,  . 

To  thank  theGods,  and  to  be  thought myfelf  almoft  a  God. 


Chert fea,  Aug. 
1 6.  1 666. 


Abraham  Cowley. 
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s  1  ./,  V  A : 


D  I  SCO  u  R  s  E 

OF' 

Forest-  T  r  e  e  s, 

AND 

The  Propagation  of  Timber  in  His 
Majesty’s  Dominions,  &c. 

Tuque  ades,  incept  unique  una  decurre  laborem, 

O  decus ,  6  fama  merito  pars  maxima  noftra,  ’ 

cj-f  f°;LlCD  E>  Pelag°que  VO  Ians  da  vela  petenti  : 

JJa  facilem  curfum,  atque  audacibus  annue  coeptis  : 
Ignarofque  via  mecum  miferatus  agrejies 
Ingredere ,  &  votis  jam  nunc  ajjuefce  vocari. 


The  Introduction. 

INGE  there  is  nothing  which  feems  more  fatally  tntk on 
to  threaten  a  Weakning,  if  not  a  Diffiolution  of  the 
■strength  of  this  famous  and  flouri'lhing  Nation, 
than  the  fenfihle  and  notorious  Decay  of  her  Wooden 
Walls  when  either  through  Time,  Negligence  or 
other  Ale ci dent ,  the  prefent  Navy  fhall  be  worn  out 

.  ,,  ..  and  imPair’d  i  «  has  been  a  very  worthy  and  fea- 

lonable  Ad-vem foment  in  the  Honourable  the  principal  Officers  and 
Commtff, oners,  what  they  have  lately  fuggefted  to  this ? Illuftrious  So- 
Clety.  A  the  £™ely  Prevention  and  Redrefs  of  this  intolerable  Defed 

tlon  nfbrvT  ^en  the  latetocreafe  of  Shipping  alone,  the  Multiplica- 
•  pgfi-Works,  Iron-Furnaces,  and  the  like,  from  whence  thil 
P°  1  .  Ihrmnution  of  our  Timber  has  proceeded  ;  but  from  the  dif- 

°f  ™a&^  caufed  through  that  prodigious  Ha- 

PrTrNT  1UCbi  3S  lately  ProfelTlng  themfelves  againft  Root  and 

Other  to  ^hnrrt0abxe  re_lmburs’d  the>r  Holy  Purchafes,  or  for  fome 
her  fordid  Relpeft)  were  tempted,  not  only  to  felL  and  cut  down, 

^  but 
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I nt rod. but  utterly  to  ^  aForeljh' wWcl^our  more  prudent  Anceftors 

'^mSS’SXSSLi^ii  Service  of  eh...  O-*  ** 

leit  itanamg,  i  #  _pn  rt>idpmical  that  unlefs  lome  ta- 

this  ‘Devafiation  is  now  become  fo  ep  _  b  ’faioufl  and  fpeedily 
yourable  Expedient  offer  it  fe  ,  and  a  V  ay  be  1  J  J;  confi_ 

s*»  as;  'Jsr&z  ■  «■» Ti-  * 

17 r .  msASS  »«££ 

(which  is  the  vulgar  an  though  Bread  indeed 

*  Patncius  fure )  lome  ffp  f  Therefore  the  molt  expeditious  and  obvious 

£•“  ”£  rrfvvmb“,«“£i"e  cF™  ?« fAp 

‘Planting.  But,  nut,  1  t  ft  cy/£  an<]  the  fitteft  to  be 

as  what  Trees  are  1  e  coufide/of  the  Manner  how  it  may  be  belt 
cultivated  ;  and  then  to  co  0f  0ur  Woods  has  been 

effected.  Truly,  the  nothing  lefs  than  an  univerfal  Plantation 

fo  univerfal  that  I  and  well  encounter  the  Defeft  ; 

of  all  tin ■  forts  of  'Tre  fpeak  fcmething  in  general  of 

chiefly i„»  “ 

f“”  Art  mt  r“  “h«e.  I  confide,  pflociflly  for 

£&az  *“'.  «■!;  ““  a  tars 

more  <Mfe«  and  domeffck 

/«/  fubalternate  Mi^he^^  ^  ^  the  ^  and  the  aquatic-, 

,  rl,  U  'f  them  applicable  to  the  fame  civil  Ufes  of  Building,  ’Vtenfils, 
both  of  them  pp  their  medicinal  Virtues  is  none 

*« « *-  **•  *• «- 

^#lmoiintht®ifTefteem  the  more  principal  andfdid,  to  be  the 
Oak  eZ  Beech  Alb,  Cbefs-nut,  Wall-nut,  Kc.  The  lefspnn- 
dpal  Service,  Maple,  Lime-tree,  Horn-beam.  $uick-beam,  Birch, 
£afel,L c.  together  with  all  their  fub-alternate  and  feveral  Kinds. 

a  Which  of  how  many  Sorts  they  are , 

/'/T  cant  fand  here  at  frejent  to  declare. 

t  Of  the  Aquatical ,  I  reckon  the  Toplars,  Aft,  Alder ,  Willow , 
O/tr,  &c.  Then  I  fhall  add  a  Word  or  two,  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  planting  of  Fruit-trees,  together  with  fome  lefs  vul¬ 
var,  but  no  lefs  ufeful  Trees,  which,  as  yet,  are  not  endemzon  d  a- 
mongft  us,  or  (at  leaft)  not  much  taken  Notice  of :  And  in  Purfuance 
hereof,  1  lhall  obferve  this  Order  :  Firft,  to  ftiew  how  they  are  to  be 
raifed,  and  then  cultivated.  By  raifing,  1  underftand  the  Seed ’and 
the  Soil-,  by  Culture,  the  Planting,  Fencing,  Watering,  PJreJJing , 
Pruning  and  Cutting  -,  of  all  which  briefly. 


a  Sed  neque  qu'am  multae  fpecies,  nec  nomina  qua:  fintj 
Eft  numerus,  — - - 


V  i  R  G.  Geor.  ii. 

6.  And 
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6‘  kn&firjt  for  their  Raiftng. ,  fome  there  are, 

a  Spring  of  themfelves  unforc'd  by  human  Care , 

Specified  according  to  the  various  Difpofition  of  the  Air  and  Soil : 

k  Some  from  their  Seeds  arife y 
As  the  Oat,  Chefs-nut ,  4$, 

c  <$0*0?  to  thick  Groves  /m#  their  own  Roots  do  fpring } 
As  the  Elmy  Alder ,  2Cc.  And  there  are  others 
d  Grow  without  Root, 


As  Willows ,  and  all  the  vimineods  Kinds,  which  are  railed  of  *5VAt  only 
e  Thefe  Ways  fir  ft  Nature  gave. 

And  that  immortal  Poet  has  lb  elegantly  and  comprehenfibly  de- 
lcrib  d,  as  I  cannot  pais :  r  J 


Some  Trees  their  Birth  to  bounteous  Nature  owe  * 
For  fime  without  the  Tains  of  Tlanting  grow  :  ’ 
II  it h  Ofiers  thus  the  Banks  of  Brooks  abound  j 
Sprung  from  the  watry  Genius  of  the  Ground  j 
From  the  fame  Trinciples  the  grey  Willows  come,, 
Herculean  Poplar,  and  the  tender  Broom  : 

But  fome  fuch  Seeds  inclos'd  in  Earth  arife  ; 

For  thus  the  maft-ful  Chefs-nut  mates  the  Skies . 

:fftce  rifi  t^e  branching  Beech,  and  vocal  Oak, 
Where  Joye  of  old  oraculoufty  fpoke . 

Some  from  the  Root  a  rifing  Wood  difilofe  ; 

Thus  Elms,  and  thus  the  falvage  Cherry  grows B 
Thus  the  green  Bays  that  binds  the  Toets  Brows, 
Shoots,  and  is  Jhe  It  er’d  by  the  Mother’s  Boughs 
Thefe  Ways  of  Tlanting  Nature  did  ordain. 

For  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  all  the  Sylvan  Reign. 
Others  there  are,  by  late  Experience  found,  SCc. 


Rrf1U-ZeJ  fee  th.ere  are  more  Ways  to  the  Wood  than  one,  and  Ihe 
has  furnilh  d  us  with  Variety  of  Expedients. 


nullis  hominum  cogentibus,  infae 
Sponte  fua  vpninnr  - - ; 

Pars  autem  pofito  furgunt  de  femine. 

Pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  denfiffima  Silva. 


^  Nil  radicis  egent  ■ 


Hos  natura  modes  primum  dedit  — — 

Piincipio  atboribus  varia  eft  natura  creandis5 
^Unique  alias,  nullis  hominum  cogentibus,  ipfa: 
ponte  „ua  veniunt,  campofque,  &  flumina  late 
urva  tenent:  ut  molle  filer,  Jentaeque  geniftae, 

Populus,  &  glauca  canentia  fronde  falida 
Pars  autem  pofito  furgunt  de  femine  :  ut  alt* 

Caitaneae,  nemorumque  Jovi  quae  maxima  frondet 
Alculus,  atque  habita  Graiis  oracula  quercus. 

Pullulat  ab  radice  aliis  denfiffima  filya  : 

Ut  cerafis,  ulmifque •  etiam  Parnaffia  laurus 
-aiva  lub  mgenti  matris  fe  protegit  umbra. 

Hos  natura  modos  primum  dedit :  his  genus  Omne 
Silvarum  fruticumque  viret,  nemorumque  facrorum. 

Sunt aln,  quos ipfe  via fibi repent  ufus,  dec.  Yir  g.  Geor.  n. 
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*  And  here  we  might  fall  into  a  deep  philofiphical  Refearch, 
whether  the  Earth  it  felf  in  feme  Place  thereof  or  other,  even  w.th- 
'  w  Branch  or  Root,  &c.  would  produce  every  Kind  of  Vege- 
71k  as’ it  manifeftly  does  divers  Sorts  of  Grafs  and  Riant s  ?  (viz.) 
the  tre-foil,  or  Clover ,  in  fucculent  Land  ,  in  dry  Ground  May  and 
Kao  weeds  ■,  in  the  very  moift,  Ros-folis,  Argentina,  Flags,  iSc. 
ancf  the  very  barren,  Fern,  Broom  and  Heath,  &c.  So  l-'irgil 
notes  fterile  places  for  the  P itch-tree ;  we  our  wet  and  uliginous  lor 
Birch,  Alder,  &c.  The  more  lofty,  poor  and  perflatile  for  Jew, 
lumper.  Box,  and  the  like.  And  we  read  in  the  Natural  H, fortes 
of  divers  Countries ,  that  the  Cedar,  Palmetos  Queen-Pmes  Ebo¬ 
ny,  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  &c.  for  T rees ;  the  Tuhf,  Hyacinth  Cro¬ 
cus  Stc.  for  Flowers  $  are  fometimes,  and  in  tone :  Regions,  Abort- 
tines  defcended  immediately  from  the  Genius  of  the  Soils,  Climate, 
Sun  ’  Shade,  Air,  Winds,  Water ,  nitrous  Salts  Rocks  Banks, 
Shores  and  (like  the  Negros -heads  in  the  Barhadoes)  as  lome  ima« 
gfme  even  without  Seed,  or  at  leaft  any  perceptible  Rudiment.  Let 
it  not  then  be  imputed  an  impertinent  TFigreJfmn,  if  upon  this  Occasi¬ 
on  of  Spontaneous  and  .equivocal  Productions,  we  mention  how  that 
inveterate  TUfpute ,  which  has  exercis’d  io  many  Naturahjts  m d  Phi- 
lofiphers  (about  Mifelto)  has  lately  been  decided  by  an  evident  Ex¬ 
periment,  and  the  Teftimony  of  the  molt  curious  and  learned  Bota- 
niHs  by  the  Seeds  of  that  Excre  fence ;  which  being  inferted  into  an 
Hole  made  in  the  Bark  of  the  White  Poplar,  produces  the  Plant, 
which  has.  hitherto  rais'd  fo  many  Y ears  Controverfy.  (See  Mr.  Ray  s 
Hid.  Plant-  p.  15-83,  and  Appendix,  p.  1918.)  _ 

But  after  all  this,  there  are  who  fuppofe  fome  previous  fenunal  Dil- 
pofition  to  be  lurking,  and  difpers'd  in  every  Part  of  the  Earth  (in 
what  Molacuhe,  or  fubtile  Contexture,  they  cannot  difcover)  which 
tho’  haply  not  at  firft  fo  perfect  as  the  maturer  heeds  of  then  after 
'  ili-ir  Plants  ;  yet  fuch  as  are  fit  for  the  Sun  and  Influences  toope- 
Le  on  'till  they  have  prepar’d,  difcufs’d,  and  excited  th e  Jemmal 
and  prolific k  Virtue  to  exert  it  felf  and  awake  out  of  Sleep,  in  which 
they  lie  as  in  their  Caufes,  freeing  themfelves  from  thofe  Impediments 
which  hindred  their  Specification  and  Nativity.  This  Conception  the 
learned  Gajfendus  would  illuftrate  by  the  latent  Fire  in  Flints  which 
never  betrays  it  felf  till  it  be  forced  out  by  Colhflon  :  But  which  yet, 
methinks,  does  not  fo  fully  enlighten  this  Hypothefis,  which  we  only 
mention  :  For  the  Defign  of  this  Hifcourfe  is  not  to  perftiade  Men  to 
Pit  dill  and  let  Nature  work  alone,  but  to  aid  and  affift  her  as  much 
as  they’ are  able,  from  Seeds  and  Plants  already  perfeded,  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  more  fpeedy  Propagation.  It  not  being  in  any  Sort  my  Mean¬ 
ing  throughout  all  this  Difcourfe,  as  if  (where  I  fpeak  of  fpontane- 
ous  Productions )  I  believed  that  any  V egetables  raifed  themfelves, 
without  fome  predifpofed  qualified  Seed  or  Principle  :  But  by  fpon- 
taneous,  I  underhand  fuch  Trees  and  Plants  as  were  not  lown  or  cul¬ 
tivated  by  human  Induftry  ;  as  moft  of  our  Foreft-Trees  never  were, 
and  yet  had  their  Original  from  perfed  Seeds.  And  it  I  think  the 
fame  of  all  Animals,  even  to  the  mmuteft  W< orm  and  Infedt  ;  there 
are  fo  many  learned  Perfons  and  Experiments  to  juftifie  it,  that  I  need 
fay  no  more.  Moft  ingenious,  in  the  mean  time,  is  what  fome  upon 
an  accurate  and  narrow  Guefs  have  not  feared  to  pronounce  ;  namely, 

that  all  Planting  by  Seed  was  but  a  Kind  of  Inoculation  \  and  Iropa- 

gation 


2> 
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gatibn  by  Cyons  and  Sprouts ,  but  a  Jiibteranean  Grafting.  And  up- In  trod, 
on  this  Account  I  am  the  more  willing  to  aflent>  that  in  removing 
of  wild  Trees  taken  out  of  incumbered  Places  (fo  it  be  performed 
with  all  due  Circumftances)  there  may  happen  confiderable  Improve¬ 
ments  ;  lince  as  there  is  fomething  in  Super -grafting ,  or  the  Prepetiti¬ 
on  of  Grafting,  for  the  Inlargement  and  Melioration  of  Fruit ,  fo  there 
may  be  alfo  in  a  caieful  Removal ;  efpecially  the  Free  being  of  a  Kind 
apt  to  dilate  its  Roots ,  and  taken  whilft  thofe  Roots  may  be  fafely 
and  intirely  transferred  ;  and  likewifo,  becaufe  it  is  pi-efumed  that  moffi 
Frees  propagated  by  Seeds,  emit  a  principal  Root  very  deep  into  the 
Eaith,  which  frequently  extracting  but  a  coarler  Nutriment  (though 
it  may  haply  yield  a  dole  and  firmer  Fimber )  is  not  yet  fo  apt  to 
fhoot  and  fpread,  as  what  are  by  Removal  deprived  of  that  Root ,  and 
by  being  more  impregnate  with  the  Sun ,  Dews,  and  heavenly  Influ¬ 
ences  near  the  Surface,  enabled  to  produce  larger,  more  delicate  and 
better  tailed  Fruit  fuppofing  Nuts ,  Mafl,  or  Ferries j  for  we 
would  not  go  out  of  our  Forefl  for  Inftances.  And  yet  even  in  thefo 
Defcents  of  the  top  Root,  it  fometimes  penetrating  to  a  Vein  of  fome 
rich  Marl  or  other  Mould,  the  extraordinary  Flourishing  and  Expe¬ 
dition  of  Growth,  will  foon  give  Notice  of  it.  But  to  make  fome  Fri- 
al  oi  this,  it  weie  no  difficult  Matter,  when  one  plants  a  Nurflery  or 
Grove ,  to  experiment  what  the  Earth,  as  far  as  the  Roots  are  like  to 
reach,  will  advance  and  dilcover  to  us. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  ftifly  controverted  by  fome,  whe¬ 
ther  were  better  to]  raife  Frees  for  Fimber  and  the  like  Ufes,  from 
their  Seeds  and  firft  Rudiments  or  to  tr anflp lant  foch  as  we  find 
have  either  railed  themfolves  from  their  Seeds,  or  fpring  from  the 
Mother-Roots  ?  Now  that  to  produce  them  immediately  of  the  Seed  is 
the  better  Way,  thefe  Reafons  may  feem  to  evince. 

Firft ,  becaufe  they  take  fooneft.  Secondly ,  becaufe  they  make 
the  ftraiteft '  and  moft  uniform  Shoot.  Fhirdly,  becaufe  they  will 
neither  require  flaking  nor  watering  (which  are  two  very  considera¬ 
ble  Article  si)  And  laflly ,  for  that  all  tranfplanting  (though  it  much 
improves  Fruit-trees)  unlefs  they  are  taken  up  the  firft  Year  or  two, 
is  a  confiderable  Impediment  to  the  Growth  of  Forefl-trees .  And 
though  it  be  true,  that  divers  of  thofe  which  are  found  in  Woods,  efpe- 
cially  Oaklings,  young  Beeches ,  AJh,  and  fome  others,  fpring  from 
the  felf-fown  Mafl  and  Keys  ;  yet  being  for  the  moft  part  dropp’d, 
and  diffeminated  among  the  half-rotten  Sticks,  mufty  Leaves,  and  Per¬ 
plexities  of  the  Mother-Root s ,  they  grow  foraggy  ;  and  being  over¬ 
dripp’d,  become  fqualid  and  apt  to  gather  Mofs, 

Which  checks  their  Growth,  and  makes  their  Bodies  pine. 

Nor  can  their  Roots  expand ,  and  fpread  themfolves  as  they  would 
do,  if  they  were  flown,  or  had  been  planted  in  a  more  open,  free, 
and  ingenuous  Soil.  And  that  this  is  fo,  1  do  affirm  upon  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  an  Acorn  fown  by  Hand  in  a  Nurflery ,  or  Ground  where 
it  may  be  free  from  thefe  Incumbrances,  fhall  in  two  or  three 
Years  out-ftrip  a  Riant  of  twice  that  Age,  which  has  either  been 
flelfl- flown  in  the  W oods,  or  removed  ;  unlefs  it  fortune,  by  fome 
favourable  Accident,  to  have  been  fcattered  into  a  more  natural, 
penetrable,  and  better  qualified  Place:  But  this  Difproportion  is 

»  Crefcentique  adimunt  fostus,  uruntque  ferentem,  C Igor-  i i 

B 


yet 
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lNTROD.yet  infinitely  more  remarkable  in  the  and  the  Wall-nut  Tree  , 

where  the  Nut  fet  into  the  Ground  does  ufually  overtake  a  Tree  of 
ten  Tears  Growth  which  was  planted  at  the  fame  Inftant ;  and  this  is 
a  Secret  fo  generally  mifreprefented  by  moft  of  thofe  who  have  treat¬ 
ed  of  thefe  Sort  of  Trees,  that  I  could  not  fuffer  it  to  pals  over  with¬ 
out  a  particular  Remark  ;  fo  as  the  noble  Toet  (with  Pardon  for  re¬ 
ceding  from  fo  venerable  Authority)  might  be  miftaken,  when  he  deli¬ 
vers  this  Obfervation  as  univerfal,  to  the  Prejudice  of  Sowing,  and 
railing  Woods  from  their  Rudiments : 

a  Trees  which  from  flatter  d  Seeds  to  fpring  are  made. 

Come  (lowly  oti,  for  our  Grand-childrens  Shade. 

And  indeed,  I  know  divers  are  of  this  Opinion ;  and  polfibly  in  fome 
luckier  Soils,  and  where  extraordinary  Care  is  had  in  tranfplanting 
and  removing  Cumbrances,  &c.  there  may  be  Reafon  for  it  :  But  I 
affirm  it  a;  ’Qk  •zvoAi,  and  for  the  moft  part,  and  find  I  have  the  Suf¬ 
frage  of  another,  no  inelegant  Toet,  if  not  in  a  full  Affent  to  my 
Aflertion,  yet  in  the  Choice  of  my  Procedure  for  their  Perfection. 

b  _ _ Though  Suckers  which  the  Stock  repair. 

Will  with  thick  Branches  crowd  the  empty  Atr  ; 

Or  the  Ground -Oak  tranfplanted,  Boughs  may /hoot, 

Tet  no  fitch  Grove  does  with  my  Fancy  fuit, 

As  what  from  Acorns  fet  on  even  Rows, 

In  open  Fields  at  their  due  TJiftance  grows. 

What  though  your  Ground  long  Time  muft  fallow  lie. 

And  Seedling  -Oaks  yield  but  a  flow  Supply ? 

No  Walks  elfle  can  be  for  like  Beauty  prais’d : 

For,  certain  ’ tis  that  Plants  from  Acorns  rais’d. 

As  to  the  Center  deeper  Fibers  fpread, 

So  to  the  Zenith  more  advance  their  Head : 

Be  it  that  Plants  for  natural  Moiflure  pm. 

And  as  expos’d,  at  Change  of  Soil  decline  ; 

Or  that  t!oe  Acorn  with  its  native  Mould, 

‘Foes  thrive  and  fpread,  and  firm  Alliance  hold. 


a  Nam  quae  feminibus  jaiftis  fe  fuftulit  arbos  ^ 

Tarda  venit;  feris  fa&uranepotibus  umbram,  Geor *  u* 

fc  _ Quamvis  ipfa  de  ftirpe  parentis 

Pullulet,  8c  tenues  tollatfe  quercus  in  auras, 

Aut  mutata  folo,  ramis  exfultet  opacis  j 
Torma  tamen  nemoris  non  fit  mihi  gratior  ulla, 

Quam  quod  per  campos,  pofito  de  femme,  crev it. 

Et  quamquam  fit  agro  prcelongum  tempus  inerti 
Ducendum,  ac  tard*  furgant  de  femine  quercus. 

His  tamen,  his  longe  veniunt  felicius  umbrae. 

Nam  certum  eft  de  glande  fatas  radicibus  imis 
Altius  in  terram  per  fe  defeendere  plantas : 

Majorefque  adeo  in  coelum  profundere  ramos. 

Seu  quod  dedifeant  mutatam  femina  matrero, 

Degeneremque  ferant  alieno  ex  ubere  prolems 
Sive  quod  ipfa  fibi  cognat*  inolefcere  terrae 

Gians  primo  melius  paulatim  afliievft  ab  ortu.  „ 

Eapinos  Hort.i.  u. 
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BOOK  I. 


CHAP.  I 

Of  the  Earth y  Soil ,  Seedy  yfir  and  W^ater. 


i.  VT  is  not  my  Intention  here  to  fpeak  of  Earth ,  as  one  of  the  Chap.  I. 
common  reputed  Elements  ;  of  which  I  have  long  fmee  pub- 
lifhed  an  ample  Account,  in  an  exprels  Treatife  (annexed  to  Ear  1  lu 
this  Volume)  which  I  defire  my  Reader  to  perufe;  finceit  might 
well  commute '  for  the  total  Qmiffion  of  this  Chapter ,  did  not  Method 
eeni  to  require  fomething  briefly  to  be  fiaid  :  Which  firft,  as  to  that 
of  Earth ,  we  fhall  need  at  prefent  to  penetrate  no  deeper  into  her 
Bofbm,  than  after  paring  off  the  Turf)  fcarrifying  the  upper  Mould,  and 
diggmg.  convenient  CP its  and  Trenches ,  not  far  from  the  natural  Sur- 
lace,  without  difturbing  the  feveral  Strata  and  remoter  Layers ,  whe¬ 
ther  of  C lay.  Chalky  Gravel ,  Sandy  or  other  fueceffive  LayerSy  and 
Concrets  FoJJil  (though  all  of  them  ufeful  fbmetimes,  and  agreeable 
to  our  Foreflers )  though  few  of  them  what  one  would  choofe  before 
the  under  Turf,  blacky  browiiy  gray  and  light ,  and  breaking  into  fhort 
Clods,  and  without  any  difagreeable  Scent,  and  with  fbme  Mixture  of 

Marly  or  Loamy  but  not  clammy j  of  which  I  have  particularly 
Ipoken  in  that  Treatife. 


2..  In  the  mean  Time,  this  of  the  Soil  (which  I  think  is  a  more  Son. 
pioper  Term  for  Comp  oft s)  or  Mould  rather ,  being  of  greater  Im¬ 
portance  for  the  Railing,  Planting,  and  Propagation  of  Trees  in  gene¬ 
ral,  mult  at  no  hand  be  negleCted,  and  is  therefore  on  all  Occafions 
mentioned  in  almofl  every  Chapter  of  our  enfuing  Difcourfe  :  I  fhall 
therefore  not  need  to  affign  it  any  Part,  when  I  have  affirmed  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  moft  Timber-Trees  grow  and  profper  well  in  any  tolerable 
Land  which  will  produce  Corn  or  Ryey  and  which  is  not  in  Excels 
Jtonyy  in  which  neverthelefs  there  are  fome  Trees  delight,  or  alto¬ 
gether  Clayy  which  few  or  none  do  naturally  effect  ;  and  yet  the  Oak 
is  feen  to  profper  in  it,  for  its  Toughnefs  preferred  before  any  other  by 
many  Workmen,  though  of  all  Soils  the  Cow-R  aflure  doth  certainly 
exceed,  be  it  for  what  Purpofe  foever  of  planting  Wood.  Rather  there¬ 
fore  we  fhould  take  Notice  how  many  great  Wits  and  ingenious  Per- 
fbns,  who  have  Leifure  and  Faculty,  are  in  Pain  for  Improvements  of 
their  Heaths  and  barren  Hillsy  cold  and  flarving  Places,  which  caufes 
them  to  be  neglected  and  defpaired  of ;  whilft  they  flatter  their 
Hopes  and  vain  Expectations  with  fructifying  Liquors,  Chymical  Men- 
jiruums ,  and  fuch  vaft  Conceptions  ;  in  the  mean  Time  that  one  may 
fliew  them  as  heathy  and  hopelefs  Grounds,  and  barren  Hills  as  any 
in  England ,  that  do.  now  bear,  or  lately  have  bom  Woodsy  Grovesy 
and  Copfesy  which  yield  the  Owners  more  Wealth  than  the  richeft 

and 
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Book  I.  and  moft  opulent  Wheat-Lands  :  And  if  it  be  objeded,  that  it  is  fo 
Ky~>T\J  a  Day  before  thefe  ? Plantations  can  afford  that  Gain  ;  the 
Brabant  Nurferies,  and  divers  Home-Plantations  of  induftrious  P  er- 
ron s  are  fufficient  to  convince  the  Gain-layer.  And  when  by  this  Hu  ft • 
ban  dry  a  few  Acorns  IhaW.  have  fupplied  the  neighbouring  Regions  with 
young  Stocks  and  Trees ,  the  Refidue  will  become  Groves  and  Cop* 
fes  of  infinite  Delight  and  Satisfaction  to  the  ‘Planters.  Befides,  we 
daily  fee  what  c oar fe  Lands  will  bear  thefe  S cocks  (fuppofe  them  Oaks, 
Wall -nuts.  Chefs -nuts.  Pines ,  Fir,AJh,  If  ild- Pears,  Crabs,  &Cc.) 
and  fome  of  them  (as  for  Inftance  the  Pear  and. "the  Fir,  or  Pine ) 
ltrike  their  Roots  through  the  rougheft  and  moft  impenetrable  Rocks 
and  Clefts  of  Stone  it  felf;  and  others  require  not  any  rich  ox  pinguid, 
but  very  moderate  Soil ;  efpecially,  if  committed  to  it  in  Seeds,  which 
allies  them  to  their  Mother  and  Nurfe  without  Renitency  or  Regret  : 
And  then  confidering  what  Afliftances  a  little  Care  in  eafing  and  ftir- 
ring  of  the  Ground  about  them,  for  a  few  Years,  does  afford  them; 
what  cannot  a  ftrong  Plow,  a  Winter  Mellowing,  and  Summer  Heats, 
incorporated  with  the  pregnant  Turf  or  a  flight  Afliftance  of  Lime, 
Loam,  Sand ,  rotten  Comp  oft,  difcreetly  mixed  (as  the  Cafe  may  re¬ 
quire)  perform  even  in  the  moft  unnatural  and  obftinate  Soil  ?  And 
in  fuch  Places  where  antiently  Woods  have  grown,  but  are  now  unkind 
to  them,  the  Fault  is  to  be  reformed  by  this  Care ;  and  chiefly  by  a 
fedulous  Extirpation  of  the  old  Remamdeis  of  Roots,  and  latent 
Stumps,  which  by  their  Muftinefs ,  and  other  pernicious.  Qualities, 
fowre  the  Ground,  and  poifon  the  Conception ;  and  herewith  let  me 
put  in  this  Note,  that  even  an  over-rich  and  pinguid  Compofition,  is 
bv  no  means  the  proper  Bed  either  for  Seminary  or  Nurfery ,  whilft 
even  the  natural  Soil  it  felf  does  frequently  difcover  and  point  beft  to 
the  particular  Species,  though  fome  are  for  all  Places  alike :  Nor  fhould 
the  Earth  be  yet  perpetually  cropp'd  with  the  fame,  or  other  Seeds, 
without  due  Repofe ,  but  lie  fome  time  fallow  to  receive  the  Influence 
of  Heaven,  according  to  good  Husbandry.  But  I  fhall  fay  no  more 
of  thefe  Particulars  at  this  Time,  becaufe  the  reft  is  fprinkled  over 
this  whole  Work  in  their  due  Places  ;  wherefore  we  haften  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Title,  namely,  the  Choice  and  Ordering  of  the  Seeds. 

3.  Choofe  your  Seed  of  that  which  is  perfedly  mature,  ponderous 
and  found ;  commonly  that  which  is  eafily  fhaken  from  the  Boughs, 
or  gathered  about  November,  immediately  upon  its  fpontaneous  Fall, 
or  taken  from  the  Tops  and  Summities  of  the  faireft  and  founded:  Trees 
is  beft,  and  does  (for  the  moft  part)  dired  to  the  proper  Seafon  of  in¬ 
terring,  bCc.  according  to  Inftitution.  For, 

3  Nature  her  felf,  who  all  created  fir  ft. 

Invented  Sowing,  and  the  wild  P lants  nurft  r 
When  Maft  and  Berries  from  the  Trees  did  drop, 
Succeeded  under  by  a  numerous  Crop . 

Yet  this  is  to  be  confidered,  that  if  the  Place  you  fow  in  be  too  cold 
for  an  autumnal  Semination,  your  Acorns ,  Maft,  and  other  Seeds 
may  be  prepared  for  the  Vernal,  by  being  barrel’d  or  potted  up  in 
moift  Sand,  or  Earth  ftratum  ft  ft  during  the  Winter  ;  at  the  P,xpi- 


a  Nam  fpecimen  fationis,  &  infitionis  origo 
Jpfa  fuit  rerum  primum  natura  creatrix  ; 

Arboribus  quoniam  baccae,  glandefque  caduca: 

Tempeftiya  dabant  pullorum  examina  fubter,  &c.  Luc  ret.  v.  ^ 

ration 
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radon  whereof  you  will  find  them  fronted-,  and  being  committed  todhp  r 

h  the  ’  Wf  3  C,CndCr  Hand>,aS  apt  t0  take  as  ^  ^ey  had  been  fown^^ 
vvtth  the  moft  early,  nay,  with  great  Advantage:  By  this  means  too 

they  have  efcaoed  the  Vermin  (which  are  prodigious  Devourers  of 

JVmter  lowing)  and  will  not  be  much  concern’d  with  the  increafine- 

Heat  of  theSeafon  as  fuch  as  being  crude,  and  unfermented  are  neWS 

ly  fown  in  the  Beg.nning  of  the  Spring,  efpecially  in  hot  and  loofe 

on°T„d  ’which8 SCthey  pin  Tfair  8  ^  by  artificial  Preparat 
on,  and  which  (il  the  Provifion  to  be  made  be  very  great)  mav  bn 

thus  managed  :  Choofe  a  fit  Piece  of  Ground,  and  with6  Boards  fit 

Zl  Z  °f  “  feIf>  it  thre’e  Foot  high  f  lay  thi  firft 

TT0t  m  h;arth,  another  of  Seeds,  Acorns ,  Malt,  Keys  Nuts 
Haws,  Holly-Berries,  &c.  promifcuoufly  or  feparatej  with^ (now  and 

Far"th  3  Ofth  M<°Uld  fPnnkled  a"iongft  ‘hem  •  the  third  Foot  wholly 
E  rth  .  Of  thefe  preparatory  Magazines  make  as  many  and  as  much 

larger  ones  as  will  ferve  your  Turn,  continuing  it  from^ime  to  time  as 

j),g°Ur  of  'he  W inter  may  leaft  prejudice  them  ;  andl  have 
like  Ad  atnpers,  Bee-hives  and  Boxes  with  them,  and  found  the 

fore  hath  b  Se’m  hl  m  'S  ^  haVC  them  readf  for  your  Seminary,  as  be- 
*?£  r  bem  ihew’d,  and  exceedingly  prevent  the  Seafon.  There  be 

fadude°thf^  f  6  reful  CraCking  and  Opening  of  Stones,  which 
Tear's  K  as  f°0.n  as  «pe,  precipitate  Growth,  and  gain  a 

J ear  s  Advance  •  but  this  is  erroneous.  Now  if  you  gather  them  in 

feather,  lay  them  a  drying,  and  fo  keep  them6 till  you  Sow 
which  may  be  as  foon  as  you  pleafe  after  Chrijlmas.  If  they  fpire  out 
e  you  fow  them,  be  fure  to  commit  them  to  the  Earth  before  the 
Sprout grows  dry,  or  elfe  expect  little  from  them:  And  whenever  you 

Sr’beft  wm  befure  toh- 

ifference  (what  if  I  fhould  affirm  more  than  an  hundred  Tears')  in 
m\r  even  of  the  lame  Growth  and  Bed,  which  I  judge  to  proceed 
from  the  Variety  and  Quality  of  the  Seed:  This,  for  InftancZ  is  evi 
dently  ieen  in  the  Heart,  Trocerity  and  Stature  of  Timber  •  and 
therefore  choofe  not  your  Seeds  always  from  the  moft  fruitful  Trees 

cZs  r  i  t  tfa7  :Z0t’  for  this  Reafon>  covet  the  largeft  A- 

ie  feUom  fif  f  to  b ^  0"  We  deduCe  fr0m  Fruit-Trees,  whidh 

I"  i/1  Rffid  and  F  a^/°Jklndly  and  Plentifu%  from  a  found  Stock, 
which  i«  nth  firm  ^  ood,  as  from  a  rough,  lax,  and  untoward  Tree  • 

final  Fn  l  Pr°?  •  t0  fPend  !t  felf  in  Fruit  (the  ultimate  Effort  and 

£Ltfenc?eafethermf  £*>  than  in  foIid  a"d  clof b  Sub- 

jtance  to  encreale  the  Timber .  And  this  fhall  fuffice,  though  fome  han- 

to  btfrpret^theftmoft  fnd  ^  71  m°re  accurate  microfcopical  Examen, 

O’  for  thefe  great  Whkh  WWe  an  over  Nice- 

forcing the°ErrM  b  ^  ^edAlcating  and  Inflation  of  Seeds,  or  en- 
g  Earth  by  rich  and  generous  Comfojfs,  ®c,  for  Trees  of  thefe 

C  Kinds, 
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,  T  am  no  sriat  Favourer  of  it  ;  not  only  becanfe  the  Charge 

Book  I.  Kinds,  I  am  no  $  .  ,  t  that  we  find  it  unneceflary, 

would  much  J-)  f„te  who,,  .he  Ground 

and  lor  moft  of  fo  wll  and  if  a  Mould  be  not  proper  for 

ss  too  ton  e  h  y  ^  foranother  .  Yet  j  WOuld  not  (by  this)  hinder  any 

r  S?hro  Trial  Y\vhat  Advance  fuch  Experiments  will  produce  :  In  the 

fr°Tn  ?ime  forThe  fimpl \l  Imbibition  of  feme  Seeds  and  Kernels,  when 
mean  1  lme>  JE-  J  d  as  the  Seafon  may  fall  out,  it  might  not  be 

^l^macerate  fhemYin  Milk  or  Water  only,  a  little  impregnated 

3*  3  44"  U,,  V-u, «-  ,r  i.»: 

abundantly  encounter  all  thofe ;  Di ifficu  ties.  s  j  wouU  adv;ft  to 

wife  w'rni,  by'Vowing  to  if" 

G,ow,f  to,  “to"  to  “  .ho 

fValkSy  v  men  ATurfpfies  9  that  the  Culture  is  not  much 

rather  to  draw  them  out  of  Nutjenes  b  *  and 

rlifFrrenf  nor  the  Hinderance  confiderable  (provided  tney  nt  ca  y 
ditteient,  nor  uicxam  ^  tQ  fay  concerning  theie 

m  to£»to”,  »d  to  ho,  .ho,  ™  “  be 

“to  rfio1l'.“« Impor- 

,hich  commonly  follow  o. Nf“X°»V*."  4  U 

L.  no.  inffofwKh  Fog.  end 

•r  Va-nnurs  or  expos’d  to  fulphurous  Exhalations,  ox  fvigi- 

poifonous  \  apours  P  ^  Hills  and  other  ill-fituate  Eminen- 

ST^tSnf Sd^  ^  «ent  Particles  fo  tainted  or  convey’d 
through  the  tnclofed  Valleys ;  but  fuch  as  may  gently  enter  and  pervade 

,  ft  /  ,  VetTels  deftin’d  and  appointed  for  their  Reception,  In- 

the  Cenabs  m&  VeMs  deltin  a  PP  continual  Motion  ;  in  a 

tromijjmn ,  Reflation  and  P  ^  the  invcrted  Head 

Word,  inch  as  is  moft  ^^ezetMes  ^d  Animals  alike  affeaed  with 

cSTeceffa  5Cpri ^  ^ Water,  Icon  fuffocated  and  perift- 
aUe  for  the  wlnt  of  either,  duly  qualified  with  their  proper  Mints  be  t 

Nitre,  or  any  other  vegetable  Matter  5  ‘houf n^r^lierg>d 
ftinftly  tafte  it  :  So  as  all  Aquatics  how  deeply  footer 
could  not  fobfift  without  this  aftive  Element  th t  An .  ^  whfeh 

The  fame  Qualification  is .(« _we  faid)  J>  himeWate, 

’tis  of  fo  near  Alliance,  and  whofe  Office  it  is  ^  °nT  tQ  re’ 

mollify  and  prepare  both  the  Seeds  and  Roots  g  .  ’  jj 

ceive  the  Nutrition,  Tabulum,  and  Food,  of  which  this  of  L  ate,  as  \ 

as  Air  are  the  proper  V ehicles ,  infinuating  what th^Tltiulgent  Paf- 
merous  Tores,  and  through  the  Tn  ^es  ^  em  dg  ^  ^ 

fages  and  Percolutions  to  the  feveral  V  elfels,  where  (,as  elaborated, 
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elaborated,  conceded  and  digefted,  for  Diftribution  through  every  Part  Chap.  I 
of  the  Plant  ;  and  therefore  had  need  be  fuch  as  fhould  feed,  not  flarve 

•  ,  .or  .c?rrUpt  ’  Whlch  dcPends  UP011  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  the 
mix  d,  with  what  other  Virtue,  Spirit,  Mineral,  or  otherParticles  ac 
companying  the  pureft  Springs  (to  Appearance)  palling  through  the’clof- 
eft  Strainers.  This  therefore  requires  due  Examination,  and  fometimes 
EXpolure  to  the. Air  and  Sm,  and  accordingly  the  Crudity  and  other 
Defefts  taken  off  and  qualified  :  All  which,  Rain-Water,  that  has  had  v. 
its  natural  Circulation,  is  greatly  free  from,  fo  it  meets  with  no  noxious' 

Vapours  in  the  Defcent,  as  it  muff  do  palling  through  fuliginous  Clouds 
of  Smoak  and  Soot,  over  and  about  great  Cities,  and  other  Vulcanos 
continually  vomiting  out  their  acrimonious,  and  fometimes  peftiferous 
Fervor,  mfeding  the  ambient  Air,  as  it  perpetually  does  about  London 
and  for  many  adjacent  Miles,  as  I  have  elfewhere  *lhevv’d 
,.,In  mean  Time,  whether  Water  alone  is  the  Cauf'e  of  the  fo- 
hd  and  bulky  Part,  and  confequently  of  the  Augmentation  of  Trees 
and  Plants,  wrhout  any  thing  more  to  do  with  that  Element  (though 
as  it  ferves  to  tranfport  feme  other  Matter)  is  very  ingenuoufly  dil- 
cufsd  and  cunoufiy  enquired  into  by  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Hi  fiery  of 
the  Earth ^fortified  with  divers  nice  Experiments,  too  large  to  be  here 
inferted  :  The  Sum  is,  that  Water,  be  it  of  Rain  or  the  River  ffu- 

pe,rl°r  n°I  lnfei'!?r)  carrl.es  Wlth  «  a  certain  fuperfine  terrejtrial  Matter 
Til  ^  if6  op  vegetat/ve  Particles  j  which  gives  Body,  Subftance,  and’ 
all  other  Reqmfites  to  the  Growth  and  Perfection  of  the  Plant,  with  the 
Aid  of  that  due  Heat  which  gives  Life  and  Motion  to  the  Vehicles  Pal' 
fage  through  all  the  Parts  of  the  Vegetable,  continually  afiendiZ,  till 

*V°*M*«™*7  faturated  them)  it  tranipires  the  reft  of  the  Ltaiiid 
at  the  Summity  and  Tops  of  the  Branches  into  the  AtmoCphere  and 
leaving  fome  of  the  lefs  refined  Matter  in  a  vifcid  Honey-del  or  other 
Exfudations  (often  perceived  on  the  Leaves  and  Bloffoms)  anon  des¬ 
cending  and  joining  again  with  what  they  meet,  repeat  this  Courfe  in 
perpetual  Circulation  Add  to  this,  That  from  hence  thofe  Regions 
a"d  Places  crowded  with  numerous  and  thick  ftanding  Foreft-Trees  and 
Woods  (which  hinder  the  neceffary  Evolition  of  this  fuperfluous  Moifture 
and  Intercourfe  of  the  Air)  render  thofe  Countries  and  Places  more  fub- 
jed  to  Ram  and  Mifts,  and  confequently  unwholfome ;  as  is  found  in 
our  American  Plantations,  as  formerly  nearer  us  in  Ireland ;  both  fince 

LTte°Ved  I’y  fdlmS  and  c,learinS  th Hcfpacious  Shades,  and  let¬ 
ting  in  the  Air  and  Sun,  and  making  the  Earth  fit  for  Tillage  and  Pa- 

ure,  that  thofe  gloomy  Trads  are  now  become  healthy  and  habitable 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  many  noble  Seats  and  Dwellings  in  this  Na 

b°\0efafonSoft0fo  APpearanCCJ!"  fituated)  **  «>r  all  thaf  unhealthful, 
y  r  .  fome  Grove  or  Hedge-rows  of  antiquated  dotard  Trees  * 
nay,  fometimes  a  Angle  Turf  only  (efpecially  the  falling  autumnal 
Leaves  negleded  to  be  taken  away)  filling  the  Air  with  mufty  andnoxi- 
ous  Exhalations ;  which  being  ventilated  by  Glades  cut  through  them 

for  Paffage  of  the  ftagnant  Vapours,  have  been  cur’d  of  this  Evil  and 
recovered  their  Reputation.  ’ 

But  to  return  to  where  we  left;  Water  in  this  Adion,  imbib’d  with 
uoi  Matter,  applicable  to  every  Species  of  Plants  and  Vegetables,  does 
not,  as  we  affirmed  operate  to  the  full  Extent  and  Perfedion  of  what 

thJTS,  -ntnbUt?  °u  Trffary  and  conftituent  Matter,  without 
the  Soil  and  1  emper  of  the  Climate  co-operate ;  which  otherwife  re- 

tards 
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«.“  I.  «d.  bMh  .h«  G,o«h  ,«1  fite'wS: 

ing  to  exert  the  prol  •  dlieft  Trees  and  Plants,  in 

= »f =li»»  - r 1 

?l;hr  Si  S« ‘i°d”S 

Matter  and  continual  Supplie.  »i*out  Check  and  is  1 “ 

on,y  the  t'Cnurr  defer ting  the  Branches,  wht^thofc  Tute^  and^PlanB 

.  r,S  TO 

all  this  I  would  add  that  other  chearful  - ehicle,  Light , 

gloeatty  and  C  in  !he  C„/™- 

Seclufion  whereof  is  injurious  to  our  Exotics  P  J  h 

tories  ;  fince  however  tempered  with  Heat,  and  duly  ? 

grow  fickly,  and  languifh  without  the  Admilhon  of  Lig 

°Jir,  as  I  have  frequently  found. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Seminary  ;  and  of  Tranjplanting. 

QV I  V meant,  vel  Jrbujhm  cmjtituere  volet , 

facer e  debebit,  was  the  Precept  of  Columella  Lib.  m.  Cap.  v. 
-I  of  Vineyards  and  Fruit-trees ;  and  doubtlefs  we  cannot  pur- 
^Theuer  CouTfc  for  the  Propagation  of  Timber-trees:  For  though  i 
feem  but  a  trivial  Defign,  that  one  lhould  make  a  Nurfery  of  Forejiet  s , 
vet  it  hnot  to  be  imagined,  without  the  Experience  of  it,  what  pro- 
diLious  AWcrr  a  very  fmall  Spot  of  Ground,  well  cultivated,  and 
deftin’d  for  this  Purpofe,  would  be  able  to  furnijh  towards  the  :  tending 
forth  of  yearly  Colonies  into  all  the  naked  Quarters  of  a  Lordjhtf > 
HemefJ-  being  with  a  pleafant  Induftry  liberally  diftrtbuted  amongft 
^  TiZnts  and  difpofedP  of  about  the  Hedge-rows  and  other  wafte 
and  uncultivated  Places  for  Timber,  Shelter,  Fuel  and 
an  incredible  Advantage.  This  being  a  ■ cheap  and 
fn  much  Tie  a  fare  in  the  Execution,  and  fo  certain  a  Trofit  inthe  Event , 

S  be  bui  will  done  (fee,  ,,  1  .ffntfd  a  » 

or  Nurfery  will  in  a  few  Years  ftock  a  vaft  Extent  of  Ground)  hath 

made  mi  fometimes  in  Admiration  at  the  univerfal  Negligence  aaw^ 
as  rais’d  my  Admiration,  that  Seeds  and  ‘Plants  of  iuch  differ  ^ 

lhould,  like  fo  many  tender  Babes  and  Infants,  fuck  and 
fame  Breafts :  Though  there  are  fome  indeed  will  not  fo .will  F°Ter 
Company  requiring  peculiar  Juices :  But  this  Nicenefs  is  more  con- 
fpioLs  in  Flowers,  and  the  Herbacious  Offspring,  than  m  For  eft  ers, 
which  require  only  diligent  Weeding  and  frequent  Cleanfing,  till  they  are 
Tble  to  ihift  for  themfdves  ;  and  as  their  Veffels  enlarge  and  ffrojume 
more  copious  Nouriflrment,  often  ftarve  their  Neighbours.  1  hus  mi 

for  the  Nurfery  and  Confeminea  Silva. 

x.  Having  therefore  made  Choice  of  fuch  Seeds  as  you  wou 
by  taking  and  gathering  them  in  their  juft  Seafon ,  that  is,  w  cn  rop 


Semin  ary. 
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png  ripe'  and  fas  has  been  faid)  from  fair  thriving  Trees  ;  and  found  Chap.  II* 
™  °n^  ht  ^czviGround,  well  fenced,  refpe&ing  the  South-  E  aft  ,^YV 
than  the  ful1  S°nth,  and  well  proteded  from  the  North  and 

3  He  that  for  IV )od  his  Field  would  few , 

Mufl  clea?'  it  of  the  Shrubs  that  grow  ; 

Cut  Bi  ambles  up ,  and  the  Fern  mow. 

This  done  let  it  be  broken  »/  the  Winter  before  you  few,  to  mellow 
it,  efpeciallyif  it  be  a  Clay,  and  then  the  Furrow  would  be  made 
deeper -  or  fo  at  lealt,  as  you  would  prepare  it  for  Wheat :  Or  you  may 
French  it  with  the  Spade ,  by  which  Means  it  will  the  eafier  be  cleanfed 
of  whatsoever  may  obftrucf  the  putting  forth,  and  infinuating  of  the 
en  er  oots  .  en  having  given  it  a  fecond  firring ,  immediately  be- 
fore  you  few ,  caft  and  difpofe  it  into  Rills,  or  fmall  narrow  Frenches , 
of  four  or  five  Inches  deep,  and  in  even  Lines,  at  two  Foot  interval,  for 
tie  more  commodious  Rune  at  ton.  Hawing,  and  Dreffing  the  Trees: 

Into  t  etc  Furrows  (about  the  New  or  Increafing  Moon)  throw  your 
Oak,  Beach ,  Ajh,  Nuts ,  all  the  Glandiferous  Seeds,  Mali  and  Key - 
earing  m  s,  o  as  they  lie  not  too  thick,  and  then  cover  them  very 
we  1  with  a  Rake,  or  fine-tooth' d  Harrow,  as  they  do  for  Beafe :  Or 
to  be  more  accurate,  you  may  fet  them  as  they  do  Beans  (efpecially  the’ 

Nuts  and Acorns)  and  that  every  Species  by  themfelves,  for  th £  Ro¬ 
tor  aria,  Glandana,  Vlmaria,  &c.  which  is  the  better  Way  :  This  is 

t0  ,  ^  ?nerat.  ^atter  End  of  OFiober,  for  the  Autumnal  lowing: 
and  in  the  lighter  Ground  about  February ,  for  the  Vernal.  For  other 
Seminations  in  general,  fome  divide  the  Spring  in  three  Parts :  'the  Be- 
ginning,  Middled  End ;  and  the  like  of  the  Autumn,  both  for  Cow¬ 
ing  and  planting,  and  accordingly  prepare  for  the  Work  fuch  Nurfery 
r  urmture,  as  feems  molt  agreeable  to  the  Seafon.  J 

Fhen  fee  your  hopeful  Grove  with  Acorns  fown  * 

But  e  er  your  Seed  into  the  Field  be  thrown, 

IV ith  crooked  Plough  firfl  let  the  lufly  Swain 
Break  up,  and  flub  born  Clods  A  ith  Harrow  plain' 

Then,  when  the  Stem  appears >  to  make  it  bear. 

And  lighten  the  hard  Earth  with  Hough,  prepare  : 

jp’  t^Je  sPrmg,  n°r  frequent  Culture  fail, 

Eefl  noxious  W eeds  Per  the  young  Wood  prevail . 

To  barren  Ground  with  Toil  large  Manure  add  ; 

Good  Husbandry  will  force  a  Ground  that’s  bad. 


Qui  ferere  ingenuum  volet  agrum, 

Liberat  prius  arva  fruticibus  • 
lake  rubos,  filicemque  refecat. 

>>  Proinde  nemus  fparfa  cares  de  <slan.de  parandum  • 
Sed  .amen  ante  tuo  mandes  quam  femina  campo 
b'le  tib.  duro  rob., ft., s  vome;.e  toiroi.  ’P°  ■ 

Omne  fol„m  fubigat  late,  explane, quo  fnbaftum. 

C uraque  novus  fiffo  primUm  de  germine  ramus 
r.nd  t  humum,  rurfus  ferro  veranda  bicorni 
Conuta  vere  novo  tellus,  cultuque  frequent! 
Exercenda,  herba:  c.reum  ne  forte  nocentes 
i o\  emant,  geimenque  ipfum  radicibus  urant. 

^ec  cultu  campum  cundantexn  urgere  frequent!, 

Et  laturare  fimo  pudeat,  ft  forte  refiftat 

Cultural :  nara  triftis  humus  fuperanda  colendo  eft, 
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I  Note,  that  fix  Bujhels  of  Acorns  will  fow  or  plant  an  Acre ,  at  one^ 
^  Foot’s  Diftance.  And  if  you  mingle  among  the  Acorns  the  Seeds  ot 
Gem  ft  a  fipinofia ,  or  Furs ,  they  will  come  up  without  any  Damage,  and 
for  a  while  needs  no  other  Fence,  and  will  be  kill’d  by  the  Shade  of  the 
young  Oaklings ,  before  they  become  able  to  do  them  any  Prejudice. 

One  Rule  I  muft  not  omit,  That  you  call  no  Seeds  into  the  Earth 
whilft  it  either  a&ually  rains ,  or  that  it  be  over  fobb’d ,  till  moderately  dry. 

To  this  might  fomething  be  expe&ecf  concerning  the  watring  of  our 
Seminaries  and  new  Plantations ;  which  indeed  require  fome  ufeful  Di- 
redions  (efpecially  in  that  you  do  by  Hand)  that  you  pour  it  not  with 
too  great  a  Stream  on  the  Stem  of  the  Plant ,  which  walhes  and  drives 
away  the  Mould  from  the  Roots  and  Fibers ;  but  at  fuch  Diftance,  as  it 
may  percolate  into  the  Earth,  and  carry  its  Yertue  to  them,  with  a  lhal- 
low  Excavation ,  or  circular  Bafin ,  about  the  Stalk  •  and  which  may  be 
defended  from  being  too  fuddenly  exhaufted  and  drunk  up  by  the  Sun , 
and  taken  away  before  it  grow  mouldy.  The  tender  Stems  and  Branches 
lhould  yet  be  more  gently  refrefhed,  left  the  too  intenfe  Rays  of  the 
Sun  darting  on  them,  caufe  them  to  wither,  as  we  fee  in  our  fibrous 
Flower-Roots  newly  fet  :  In  the  mean  Time,  for  the  more  ample  young 
Plantations  of  For  eft  and  other  Trees ,  I  lhould  think  the  Hydrantick 
Engine  (call’d  the  Quench-fire)  (defcribed  in  the  Philofiophical  Tranfi- 
aliion ,  Number  118.)  might  be  made  very  ufeful,  rightly  manag’d,  and 
not  too  violently  pointed  againft  any  Jingle  Trees ,  but  fo  exalted  and  di¬ 
rected,  as  the  Stream  being  fpread,  the  Water  might  fall  on  the  Ground 
like  Drops  of  Rain ;  which  I  lhould  much  prefer  before  the  Barrels 
and  Tumbral  Way.  Rain,  River ,  or  Pond-waters  referved  in  Tubs  or 
Cifter ns ,  limple  or  enrich’d,  and  abroad  in  the  Sun,  lhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred,  and  kept  from  Stagnation. 

4.  Your  Plants  beginning  now  to  peep,  lhould  be  earthed  up,  and 
comforted  a  little,  efpecially  after  breaking  of  the  greater  Frofts ,  and 
when  the  fwelling  Mould  is  apt  to  fpue  them  forth  •  but  when  they  are 
about  an  Inch  above  Ground,  you  may,  in  a  rnoift  Seafon,  draw  them  up 
where  they  are  too  thick,  and  fet  them  immediately  in  other  Lines  or 
Beds  prepar’d  for  them  ;  or  you  may  plant  them  in  double  Fojfies , 
where  they  may  abide  for  good  and  all,  and  to  remain  till  they  are  of  a 
competent  Stature  to  be  tranfiplanted',  where  they  lhould  be  fet  at  fuch 
Hiftances  as  their  feveral  Kinds  require  ;  but  if  you  draw  them  only 
for  the  thinning  of  your  Seminary,  prick  them  into  fome  empty  Beds 
(or  a  Plantar iitm  purpofely  delign’d)  at  one  Foot  interval,  leaving  the 
reft  at  two  or  three. 

5.  When  your  Seedlings  have  flood  thus  till  June,  bellow  a  flight 
digging  upon  them,  and  fcatter  a  little  mungy,  half-rotten  Litter, 
Fern ,  Bean-hame  or  old  Leaves  among  them,  to  prefer ve  the  Roots 
from  fcorching,  and  to  entertain  the  Moifture ;  and  then  in  March  fol¬ 
lowing  (by  which  Time  it  will  be  quite  confum’d,  and  very  mellow) 
you  lhall  chop  it  all  into  the  Earth ,  and  mingle  it  together :  Continue 
this  Procefis  for  two  or  three  Years  fuccefllvely,  for  till  then  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Kernel  will  hardly  be  fpent  in  the  Plant,  which  is  of  main 
Import ;  but  then  (and  that  the  Stature  of  your  young  Imps  invite) 
you  may  plant  them  forth,  carefully  taking  up  their  Roots ,  and  cutting 
the  Stem  within  an  Inch  of  the  Ground  (if  the  Kind,  of  which  here¬ 
after,  fuffer  the  Knife)  let  them  where  they  are  to  continue  :  If  thus 
you  reduce  them  to  the  Diftance  of  forty  Foot,  the  Intervals  may  be 

planted 
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planted  with  AJb ,  which  may  be  fell'd  either  for  ‘Poles  or  Timber 
without  the  lead;  Prejudice  of  the  Oak:  Some  repeat  the  Cutting,  we 
ipake  of,  the  fecond  Y  ear,  and  after  March  (the  Moon  decreafing)  re¬ 
cut  them  at  half  a  hoot  from  the  Surface ,  and  then  meddle  with  them 
no  more  :  But  this  (if  the  Procefs  be  not  more  fevere  than  needs)  muft 
be  done  with  a  very  fharp  Infirument ,  and  with  Care,  left  you  violate 
and  unfettle  the  Root which  is  likewife  to  be  practis’d  upon  all  thofe 
which  you  did  not  tr anfplant ,  unlefs  yon  find  them  very  thriving  Trees’, 
and  then  it  fhall  fuffice  to  prune  off  the  Branches ,  and  fpare  the  "Top s ; 
for  this  does  not  only  greatly  eftablifh  your  Plants ,  by  diverting  the 
Sap  to  the  Roots,  but  likewife  frees  them  from  the  Injury  and  Concuffi- 
onsof  the  Winds,  and  makes  them  to  produce  handfome,  ftreight  Shoots, 
infinitely  prefLiable  to  fiich  as  are  abandon  d  to  Nature  and  Accident \ 
without  this  Difcipline  :  By  this  Means  the  Oak  will  become  excellent 
Timber ,  fhooting  into  ftreight. and  Angle  Stems  :  The  Chefs-nut,  Ajh , 

(pc.  multiply  into  Poles,  which  you  may  reduce  to  Standards  at  Plea- 
fure.  To  this  I  add,  That  as  oft  as  you  make  your  annual  Tr  an f plant-* 
mg  out  of  the  Nurfery,  by  drawing  forth  the  choiceft  Stocks,  the  Re¬ 
mainder  will  be  improved  by  a  due  ftirring  and  turning  of  the  Mould 
about  their  Roots. 

But  that  none  be  difeouraged,  who  may  upon  feme  Accident  be  de-  Tranfplant «• 
firous  or  foiccd  to  tranfplant  Trees,  where  the  partial  or  unequal 
Ground  does  not  afford  fufficient  Pvoom  or  Soil  to  make  the  Pits  equally 
capacious  (and  lb  apt  to  nourifh  and  entertain  the  Roots,  as  where  are 
no  Impediments)  the  worthy  Mr.  Brotherton  (whom  we  lhall  have 
occafton  to  mention  more  than  once  in  this  Treatife)  fpeakingof  the  In— 
creafe  and  Improvement  of  Roots,  tells  us  of  a  large  Pinafter,  two 
Foot  and  a  half  Diameter,  and  about  fixty  Foot  in  Height,  the  loweft 
Boughs  being  thirty  Foot  above  the  Ground,  which  did’fpread  and 
flourifh  on  all  Sides  alike,  though  it  had  no  Root  at  all  towards  three 
Quarters  of  its  Situation,  and  but  one  Quarter  only,  into  which  it  ex¬ 
panded  its  Roots  fo  far  as  to  feyenty  and  eighty  Foot  from  the  Body  of 
the  Tree:  The  Reafen  was,  its  being  planted  juft  within  the  Square 
Angle  of  the  Corner  of  a  deep  thick  and  ftrong  Stone- Wall,  which  was 
a  kind  Wharfing  againft  a  River  running  by  it,  and  fo  could  have 
Nourifhment  but  from  one  Quarter.  And  this  I  likewife  might  confirm 
of  two  Elms,  planted  by  me  about  thirty-five  Years  fince  •  which  being 
little  bigger  than  IV diking- Staves,  and  let  on  the  very  Brink  of  a  Ditch 
or  narrow  Channel  (not  always  full  of  Water)  wharfed  with  a  Wall  of 
a  Brick  and  half  in  Thicknefs  (to  keep  the  Bank  from  falling  in)  are 
fince  grown  to  goodly  and  equally  fpreading  Trees,  of  near  two  Foot 
‘Diameter  folid  Timber,  and  of  Stature  proportionable.  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  this,  and  that  of  the  Pine,  being  their  having  one  Quar¬ 
ter  more  of  Mould  for  the  Roots  to  fpread  in  •  but  which  is  not  at  all 
difeovered  by  the  Exuberance  of  the  Branches  in  either  Part.  But  to 
return  to  P lanting,  where  are  no  fuch  Obftacles. 

6.  Theophrafus ,  in  his  third  Book  de  Caufis,  Cap.  vii.  gives  us  great 
Caution  in  Planting,  to  preferve  the  Roots ,  and  efpecially  the  Earth  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  linalleft  Fibrils,  which  fhould  by  no  Means  be  fhaken  off) 
as  moft  of  our  Gardeners  do,  to  trim  and  quicken  them,  as  they  pretend, 
which  is  to  cut  them  fliorter^  though  I  forbid  not  a  very  fmall  toping  of 
the  ftragling  Threads,  which  may  elfe  hinder  the  fpreading  of  the 
reft,  G>c.  Not  at  all  confidering,  that  thole  tender  Hairs  are  the  very 
1  Mouths 
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Book  I.  Mouths  and  Vehicles  which  fuck  in  the  Nutriment,  and  transfofe  it  m- 
fri  oil  thr  Parts  of  the  Tree ,  and  that  theie  once  periihmg,  the  thicker 
and  larger  Roots,  hard  and  lefs  fpungy,  fignifie  little  but  to  eftablifh  the 
Stem  ■  Sas  I  have  frequently  experimented  in  Orange-Trees,  whofe 
Fibres  are  lb  very  obnoxious  to  rot,  if  they  take  in  the  leaft  Excels  of 
Wet :  And  therefore  Cato  advifes  us  to  take  Care  that  we  bmd  the 
Mould  about  them,  or  transfer  the  Roots  in  Baskets ,  to  prelerve  it 
from  forfaking  them ;  as  now  our  Nurfery-men  frequently  do,  by 
which  they  of  late  are  able  to  furnifh  our  Grounds,  Avenues  and  Car¬ 
dens  in  a  Moment  with  Trees  and  other  Plants,  which  would  elfe  require 
many  Years  to  appear  in  fuch  Perfedion  :  For  this  Earth  being  already 
aonlied  and  fitted  to  the  Overtures  and  Mouths  of  the  Fibres ,  it  will 
require’  fome  Time  to  bring  them  in  Appetite  again  to  a  new  Mould, 
bv  which  to  repair  their  Lofs,  furnifh  their  Stock,  and  proceed  in  their 
wonted  Oeconomy  without  manifeft  Danger  and  Interruption :  Nor  lefs 
ought  our  Care  to  be  in  the  making  and  dreffing  of  the  Tits  and  Foffes 
into  which  we  defign  our  Tranfplantation,  which  fliould  be  prepared 
and  left  fome  Time  open  to  macerating  Rains,  Frofts  and  Sun,  that 
mav  refolve  the  compatbed  Salt  (as  fome  will  have  it)  render  the  Earth 
friable  mix  and  qualifie  it  for  Aliment,  and  to  be  more  eafily  drawn  in 
and  digefted  by  the  Roots  and  analogous  Stomach  of  the  Trees :  This, 
to  fome  Degree  may  be  artificially  done,  by  burning  of  Straw  in  the 
newly  opened  Tits,  and  drenching  the  Mould  with  Water,  Special¬ 
ly  in  over-dry  Seafons,  and  by  meliorating  barren  Ground  with  fweet 
and  comminuted  Latations.  Let  therefore  this  be  received  as  a  Maxim, 
never  to  plant  a  Fruit  or  Foreft-tree  where  there  has  lately  been  an 
old  decay'd  one  taken  up,  till  the  P it  be  well  ventilated  and  furnifh  d 

with  frefh  Mould.  . 

7  The  Author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory,  Pliny ,  tells  us,  it  was  a  vul- 

p-ar  Tradition  in  his  Time,  that  no  Tree  Ihould  be  removed  under  two 
Years  old  or  above  three.  Cato  would  have  none  tranfiflanted  lefs 
than  five* Fingers  in  Diameter-,  but  I  have  fhew’d  why  we  are  not  to 
attend  fo  long  for  fuch  as  we  raife  of  Seedlings .  In  the  Interim,  if 
thefe  Diredions  appear  too  bufy  or  oferofie ,  or  that  the  Plantation  you 
intend  be  very  ample,  a  more  compendious  Method  will  be  the  confufed 
fowingof  Acorns ,  &c.  in  Furrows ,  two  Foot  alunder,  covered  at  three 
Finders  Depth,  and  fo  for  three  Years  cleanfed,  and  the  firft  Winter 
cover’d  with  Fern  without  any  farther  Culture,  unlefs  you  tranfflant 
them  :  But  as  I  ftiew’d  before  in  Nurferies ,  they  would  be  cut  an 
Inch  from  the  Ground,  and  then  let  Hand  till  March  the  fecond  Year, 
when  it  lhall  be  fufficient  to  disbranch  them  to  one  only  Shoot,  whether 
you  fuffer  them  to  ftand,  or  remove  them  elfewhere.  But  to  make  an 
Effay  what  Seed  is  moil  agreeable  to  the  Soil,  you  may  by  the  thriving 
of  a  promifcuous  Semination  make  a  Judgment  of 

a  What  each  Soil  bears ,  and  what  it  does  refufe  ; 

Tranfplanting  thofe  which  you  find  leaft  agreeing  with  the  Place ;  or 
elfe  by  c offing  the  Starvelings  in  the  Places  where  they  are  newly 
fown,  caufe  them  fometimes  to  overtake  even  their  untouch  d  Con¬ 
temporaries. 


a  Quid  queeque  ferat  vegio,  5c  quid  qusque  lecufet. 


Some- 
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S°mething  may  here  be  expeded  about  the  fitted  Seafin  for  thisC  ^  rr 
Work  of  Tranfplantmg  ■  of  which  having  fpoken  in  ano/her  *  Trea-J^ 
life  annex  d  to  this  (as  well  as  in  divers  other  Places  throughout 
Foreft-trees)  I  fhall  need  add  little,  after  I  have  recommended  the  ^  vi‘ 
earl, &  Removals  not  only  of  all  the  fturdy  Sort  in  our  Woods  bur 
even  ol  feme  lefs  tender  Trees  in  our  Orchards  Tears  Aoobl 
Vulgar  Cherries,  ©c .  whilft  we  favour  the  delicate  and  tender  Jlrlk 
and  filch  as  are  pithy,  as  the  W ill-nut,  and  fome  others.  But  after  all' 
what  fays  the  plain  Wood-man ,  fpeaking  of  Oaks ,  Beech,  Elms  Haw¬ 
thorns,  and  even  what  we  call  wild  and  Hedte-Fruih  “  SerVhtm 
“  fays  he  at  All-hallontide,  and  command  them  to  profper ;  fet  them 

f  and  **treat  them  to  grow”.  Nor  needs  it  Explanation. 

8.  But  here  fome  may  enquire  what  Thjtances  I  would  general  I  v 
affign  to  transplanted  Trees  ?  To  this  fomewhat  is  faid  in  the  enfuing 
Teriods  and  as  Occafion  offers ;  though  the  promifeuous  riling  of  them 
m  Forejt-work  wild  and  natural,  is  to  us,  I  acknowledge,  more  plea- 
ling  than  all  the  ftudied  Accuracy  in  ranging  of  them  •  unlefs  it  be 
where  they  condud  and  lead  us  to  Avenues,  and  are  planted  for  Villas 
(as  the  Italians  Term  is)  in  which  Cafe,  the  Proportion  of  the  Breadth 
and  Length  of  the  Walks  &c.  Ihould  govern,  as  well  as  the  Nature 

°f  r  7,1  W  h  thls  °nly  Note,  That  fuch  Trees  as  are  rather  apt 
o  fpread  than  mount  (as  the  Oak,  Beech,  Wall-nut,  &c.)  be  dif- 
po  ed  at  wider  Intervals  than  the  other,  and  fuch  as  grow  beft  in  Con- 
fort,  as  the  Elm,  AJh,  Lime-tree,  Sycamore,  Fir  Tine  &c  Regard 

“  b' “  'P‘9**  <*•*  *4  for  £  w S  fra 
pi  that  affe<*  cold  a"d  tnoift  Grounds  be  planted  in  hot  and  dry 

Places,  then  fet  them  at  do  fir  Order  ■  but  Trees  which  love  dry  and 
thirfty  Grounds,  at  farther  Thjlance.  The  like  Rule  may  alfo  guide  in 
Situations  expofed  to  impetuous  W mds  and  other  Accidents,  which  may 
ferve  lor  general  Rules  in  this  Piece  of  Tadics.  In  the  mean  Time 
if  you  plant  for  Regular  Walks,  or  any  Angle  Trees,  a  competent  Ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Earth  in  Circle,  and  made  a  little  hollow  like  a  lhallow 
Bafin  (as  I  already  mention’d)  for  the  Reception  of  Water  and  re- 
frelhing  the  Roots,  flicking  Thorns  about  the  Edges,  to  protect  them 
trom  Cattle,  were  not  amifs.  Fruit-trees  thus  planted,  if  Beans  be 
let  about  them,  produces  a  little  Crop ,  and  will  lhade  the  Surface,  per- 
haps  without  any  Detnment  :  But  this  more  properly  belongs  to  Pomona 
Moll  Shrubs  of  Ever-green,  and  fome  Trees  may  be  planted  very  near 
one  another :  Myrtles  Laurel,  Bays,  Cyprus,  Tew,  Ivy  ‘Pome¬ 
granates  and  others,  alfo  need  little  Diftance,  and  indeed  whatever  is 

t°ma)lc  hedges  :  But  for  the  Oak,  Elm,  Wall-nut ,  Firs , 

,.nd  the  taller  Timber-Trees,  let  the  difmal  Effects  of  the  late  Hurri- 

Cf\!  g  r?  C-  °,rg°t£en)  caution  you  never  to  plant  them  too  near 
the  Manjkn  (or  indeed  any  other  Houfe)  that  fo  if  fuch  Accident 
happen,  their  Fall  and  Ruin  may  not  reach  them. 

9.  To  lea  ve  nothing  omitted  which  may  contribute  to  the  Stability  of 
our  tranfplanted  Trees,  fomething  is  to  be  premifed  concerning  their 
h  taking,  md  fecunng  from  external  Injuries,  especially  from  Winds 
and  Cattle  ;  agamft  both  which,  fuch  as  are  planted  in  Copies,  and  for 
ample  Woods,  are  fufficiently  defended  by  the  Mounds  and  their  clofer 
Order  ;  efpecially  if  they  rife  of  Seed :  But  where  they  are  expofed  in 
jmgle  Rows,  as  in  Walks  and  Avenues,  the  moft  effedual  Courfe  is  to 
empale  them  with  three  good  Quarter  Stakes  of  competent  Length, 

E  fet 


.  j  i  -Taff  to  one  another  by  fhort  Pieces  above  anu 
Book  I.  let  in  triangle,  an  n  r>rambles  being  ftuck,  fecure  it  abundantly, 

b-atht  that  choakhig  or »  which  ^  are  obnoxious  that  are 
Without  tha  buJhe^  as  the  vulgar  Manner  is :  Nor  is  the 

Charge  of  this  fo  confiderable  -  “ 

Ae  frequent  Reparations  -^ch  thither  w.ll  reqrnr^ e.^  ^  ^  of 

do  not  come  I ^find  S  tQ  eftr/e  it  from  galling,  and  the  other 

Trw  upon  T7  tfp  »  P  y  in  the  Ground  (as  the  Shrouds 

End  tightly  ftremd  to  a  AM tor  a  r ftablilheVs  my  7««  a- 

SdS'fcwi*™1 

Sainit  1  f  n  "d  u t  thefe  Cords  had  need  be  well  fitch  d , 

|-“Xe“"£w«,  SV“.,  will  laft  many  Yeirs.  I- 
to  preicr  ve  ui  hat  a  noble  Perfon  has  affured  me,  That 

ZSSX8ZSZ*  tL  »  s<« w. »* 

,™aiySexpored  to  much  greater  and  more  imperrrous  AwA 

“t iS«3 »rr  £i”-,  .o  Sri  »d  let 

= “  His siss:  srss  *  sc 

to  receive  and  impart  the  better  Nourifhment.  It  is  in  another  Place  I 
r  that  tranfplanted  Tines  and  Firs,  for  want  of  their  penetrat¬ 
in' f* Tap-roots,  hardly  confiftent  againft  thefe  Gup  after  they  are 

S™  £  m£t«eSfSfn..S.  ,  And  hereto, .  fuel,  Tree,  do 
u  a  ?  jT/G  and  at  competent  ‘Diftances,  where  they  efcape  tolerably 
vvdi  sS  therefore  as  7e  defign  for  Woods  of  them,  Ihotddbe  fow’d 
and  never  remov’d.  In  the  mean  Time,  many  Trees  are  alio  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Cum  and  Layers-,  the  Ever-greens  zhout  Bartholomew- 
f,  other  Trees  within  two  or  three  Months  after,  when  they  will 
have’  alUhe  Sal  to  affift  them  :  Every  Body  knows  the  Way  to  do  it,  is 
bv  flittino-  the  Branch  a  little  way,  when  it  is  a  little  cut  direClly  in, 
and  then  W  plunge  it  half  a  Foot  under  good  Mould,  and  leaving  as 
d  of  its  Extremity  above  it,  and  if  it  comply  not  well,  to  peg  it 
“Uch  •  h  a„  Hook  0J two  and  fo  when  you  find  it  competently  root- 
“  t  SS’  and  pla*  fc&tu  Expedients  there 

fe  by  pwiliim  the  Part,  or  baring  it  of  the  Rmd ;  and  if  it  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  Ground,  to  fallen  a  Tub  or  Basket  of  Earth  neai 
te  Branch  fill’d  with  a  fucculent  Mould,  and  kept  as  freih  as  may  be. 
ft  CMS,  about  the  fame  Seafon,  take  filch  as  are  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  your  Thumb,  fetting  them  a  Foot  m  the  Earth,  and  near  as 
much  om  If  it  be  of  foft  Wood,  as  Willows,  Toflar,  Alders,  &c. 
you  m^y  take  much  larger  Truncheons,  and  fo  t all  as  Cattle  may  not 

reach  them;  if  harder,  thofe  which  are  young,  £n»U  ^°re  te"d«  t 
and  if  fuch  as  produce  a  Knur,  or  burry  Swelling,  fet  that  Part  into  the 
Ground,  and  be  fure  to  make  the  Hole  fo  wide  and  point  the  End  of 
your  Cutting  fo  frnooth,  as  that  in  fetting,  it  violate  and  ftnp  none  of 
the  Bark :  the  other  Extream  may  be  Planted,  and  fo  treading  the 
Earth  clofe,  and  keeping  it  moift,  you  will  feldom  fail  of  Succefi 
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aKh,,iVinS  !U(ly  ca»d  %py  Tree,  more  may  beC„AP.II. 
p  opagated  ,  to  effedt  which,  early  in  Spring ,  dig  about  its  Foot ,  and 

finding  fuch  as  you  may  with  a  little  cutting  bend  upwards,  raife  them 
above  Ground  three  or  four  Inches,  and  they  will  in  a  Ihort  Time  make 
Shoots,  and  be  fit  for  Tranfp Imitation ;  or  in  this  Work  you  may  quite 
feparate  them  from  the  Uolhot-Roots,  and  cut  them  off:  By  barim  like- 
wife  the  bigger  Roots  difcreetly,  and  hacking  them  a  liitle,  and  then 
covering  with  frelh  Mould  Matres  and  Mother-Roots,  Nepotes  Suc¬ 
cours,  Traduces  and  rooted  Setts,  may  be  raffed  in  abundance  ;  ’which 
drawing  competent  Roots ,  will  loon  furnilh  ftore  of  Plants ;  and  this  is 
practicable  in  Elms  efpecially,  and  all  fuch  Trees  as  are  apt  of  them- 
lelves  to  put  forth  Suckers ;  but  of  this  more  upon  Occafion  *  hereafter.  *  For  the 
And  now  to  prevent  Cenfure  on  this  tedious  and  prolix  Introduction,  i 
cannot  but  look  on  it  as  the  Bafts  and  Foundation  of  all  the  Structure™ -tag  of 
riling  from  this  Work  and  Endeavour  of  mine  ;  lince  from  Station 

continual  Culture  and  Care,  proceed  all  we  really  enjoy  in  and 
the  World :  Every  Thing  muff  have  Birth  and  Beginning,  and  after-  s?eCi‘l-<*‘ 
wards  by  Diligence  and  prudcnt  Care,  form’d  and  brought  to  Shape  and  '°' 
Perfeftion.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  caff  Seeds  into  the  Ground,  and  leave 
them  there,  as  the  OJtrich  does  her  Eggs  in  the  Lybian  Sands,  without 
minding  them  more  (becaufe  Nature  has  depriv’d  her  of  Underltand- 
mg)  but  great  Diligence  is  to  be  uled  in  governing  them,  not  only  till 
they  fpring  up,  but  till  they  are  arriv’d  to  fome  Stature  fit  for  TranC- 
plantation ,  and  to  be  fent  Abroad ;  after  the  fame  Method  that  our  Chit- 
area  mould  be  educated,  and  taken  Care  of  from  their  Birth  and 
Cradle  \  and  afterwards,  whilft  they  are  under  Padagogues  and  Difci- 
phne  (for  the  forming  of  their  Manners  and  Perfons)  that  they  contraft 
no  ill  Habits,  and  take  fuch  Ttys  as  are  fo  difficult  to  rcclific  and 
fmooth  again  without  the  greateft  Induftry.  For  Prevention  of  this  in 
our  Seminary,  the  like  Care  is  requifite  ;  whilft  the  young  Imps  and 
Seedlings  are  yet  tender  and  flexible,  and  require  not  only  different 
Nouriffiment  and  Protection  from  too  much  Cold,  Heat,  and  other  In¬ 
juries,  but  due  and  skilfiil  Management  in  dr  effing,  redreffine  and  pru- 
nmg  as  they  grow  capable  of  being  brought  into  Shape,  and  of  hope- 
lul  Expectation,  when  Time  has  rendredthem  fit  for  the  Ufe  and  Service 
requir  d,  according  to  their  Kinds.  He  therefore  that  undertakes  the 
Nurfery  ffiould  be  knowing  not  only  in  the  Choice  of  the  Seeds,  where 
when,  and  how ’  to  fow  them  ;  but  to  know  what  Time  of  Geftation  they 
requne  in  the  Womb  of  their  Mother- Earth  before  Parturition  ;  that 
fo  he  may  not  be  lurprized  with  her  delivering  fome  of  them  fooner, 
or  later  than  he  expedts  them ;  for  fome  will  lie  two,  nay  three  Years 
e  er  they  jxep  ;  moll  others  One,  and  fome  a  Quarter,  or  a  Month  or 
two  ;  whilft  the  tardy  and  lefs  forward  fo  tire  die  Hopes  of  the  Huf- 
bandman,  that  he  many  times  digs  up  the  Plats  and  Beds  in  which  they 
were  fown,  defpairmg  of  a  Crop,  fometimes  ready  to  fpring  and  come 
up  as  I  have  found  by  Experience  to  my  Lofs :  Thofe  of  hard  Shell 
and  Integument  will  lie  longer  buried  than  others;  for  fo  the  Libmms 
Cedar,  and  moll  of  the  Coniferous  Firs,  Pines,  &c.  ffied  their  Seeds 
late,  and  lometimes  remain  two  Winters  and  as  many  Summers ,  to  open 
their  Scales  glued  fo  fall  together,  without  fome  external  Application 

°p  fc‘re c  \  warmJl  at/r->  which  is  yet  not  fo  natural  as  when  they  open 
of  themfelves.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  fome  minuter  Seeds, 

even  among  the  Olitories ;  as  that  of  Parjley,  which  will  hardly  fpring 

« 

in 
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Book  l.in  lefs  than  a  Year;  fo  Beet-feed ,  part  in  the  fecund  and  third ,  &c. 

which  upon  infpeding  the  Skins  and  Membranes  involving  them,  would 
be  hard  to  give  a  Reafon  for.  To  accelerate  this,  they  ufe  Imbibitions 
of  piercing  Spirits,  Salts ,  Emollients ,  &Cc.  not  only  to  the  Seeds , 
but  to  the  *SW,  which  we  feldom  find  much  fignify,  but  either  to  pro¬ 
duce  Abortion  or  Monfters  ;  and  being  forc'd  to  hafty  Birth,  become 
nothing  fo  hardy,  healthful  and  lafting,  as  the  Conception  and  Birth 
they  receive  from  Nature.  Thefe  Observations  premifed  in  general, 
after  I  have  recommended  to  our  induftrious  Planters  the  Appendix  or 
Table  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Soil  and  B laces  that  are  proper ,  or  at  lead 
may  feem  fo  ;  or  that  are  unfit  for  certain  Kinds  of  Trees  (as  well 
Forefters  and  others,  annex'd  to  this  Work)  I  fhould  proceed  to  B ar¬ 
ticular  s,  and  boldly  advance  into  the  thickeft  of  the  For  eft,  did  not 
Method  feem  to  require  fomething  briefly  to  be  fpoken  of  Trees  in  ge¬ 
neral ,  as  they  are  under  the  Name  of  Blants  and  V °getables ,  efpecially 
fiich  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  difcourfe  of  in  the  following  Work ; 
though  we  alfo  take  in  fome  lefs  vulgarly  known  and  familiar,  of  late 
indenizon'd  among  us,  and  fbme  of  them  very  uleful. 

By  Trees  then  is  meant,  a  lignous  woody  Blant,  whofe  Property  is 
for  the  molt  Part,  to  grow  up  and  ered  it  felf  with  a  Angle  Stem  or 
Trunk,  of  a  thick  and  more  compacted  Subftance  and  Bulk,  branching 
forth  large  and  fpreading  Boughs  ;  the  whole  Body  and  external  Part, 
cover  ’d  and  invefted  with  a  thick  Rind  or  Cortex ,  more  hard  and  durable 
than  that  of  other  Parts ;  which,  with  expanding  Roots ,  penetrate  and 
fixes  them  in  the  Earth  for  Stability  (and  according  to  their  Nature)  re¬ 
ceive  and  convey  Nourifhment  to  the  Whole  :  And  thefe  Terra-filii  are 
what  we  call  Timber-Trees,  the  chief  Subjed  of  our  following  Dif¬ 
courfe. 

Trees  are  likewife  diftinguifli'd  into  other  fubordinate  Species , 
j Fruticis,  Frutages  and  Shrubs ;  which  are  alfo  lignous  Trees,  though 
of  a  lower  and  humbler  Growth,  lefs  fpreading,  and  rifing  up  in  feveral 
Stems,  emerging  from  the  fame  Root,  yielding  Plenty  of  Suckers',  which 
being  feparated  from  it,  and  often  carrying  with  them  fome  fmall  Fibre, 
are  eafily  propagated  and  planted  out  for  a  numerous  Store  :  And  this 
(being  clad  with  a  more  tender  Bark  or  Fibre)  feems  to  differ  the 
Frutex  from  other  arborious  Kinds;  fince  as  to  the  Shaft  and  Stems 
of  fuch  as  wre  account  x Dwarf  and  Bumilo  with  us,  they  rife  often  to 
tall  and  ftately  Trees,  in  the  more  genial  and  benign  Climes. 

Sujfrut rices  are  Shrubs  lower  than  the  former,  lignefcent  and 
more  approaching  to  the  ftalky  Herbs,  Lavender ,  Rue,  6Cc.  but  not 
apt  to  decay  fo  foon,  after  they  have  feeded ;  wrhilft  both  thefe  Kinds 
feem  alio  little  more  to  differ  from  one  another,  than  do  Trees  from 
them ;  all  of  them  confifling  of  the  fame  Variety  of  Parts,  according 
to  their  Kinds  and  Structure,  cover'd  with  fome  woody  hard  mem¬ 
braneous  or  tender  Rind,  fuitable  to  their  Conftitution,  and  to  proted 
them  from  outward  Injuries ;  producing  likewife  Buds,  Leaves,  Blof- 
foms  and  Flowers,  pregnant  with  Fruit,  and  yielding  Saps,  Liquors 
and  Juices,  Lachrymte,  Gums,  and  other  Exfudations ,  though  diver- 
fifying  in  Shape  and  Subftance ,  Taft,  Odour,  and  other  Qualities  and 
Operations,  according  to  the  Nature  ofthe  Species  ;  the  various  Strudure 
and  Contexture  of  their  feveral  Veflels  and  Organs,  whofe  Office  it  is 
to  fupply  the  whole  Plant  with  all  that  is  neceflary  to  its  Being  and  Ber- 
feflivn,  after  a  ftupendious ,  though  natural,  Procefs  ;  which  minutely, 
2  to 
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to  defcribe,  and  analogically  compare,  as  they  perform  their  Functions  Chap.  III. 
(not  altogether  fo  different  from  Creatures  of  animal  Life )  would  re- 
quire  an  Anatomical  LeCture  ;  which  is  fo  learnedly  and  accurately 
done  to  our  Hands  by  Dr.  Grew ,  Malphigius ,  and  other  ingenious 
Naturalifts. 

But  befides  this  general  Definition,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Trees , 

Frutexes ,  &c.  They  are  likewife  fpecifically  diftinguifh'd  by  other 
Characters,  Leaves ,  Buds ,  Blojfoms ,  &c.  but  efpecially  by  what  they 
produce  of  more  Importance,  by  their  Fruit  ye  fhall  know  them  :  V.  G , 

The  Glandifera ,  Oaks  and  Ilex's  yield  Acorns,  and  other  ufeful 
Excrefcencies  :  The  Maft-bearers  are  the  Beech,  and  fuch  as  include 
their  Seeds  and  Fruit  in  rougher  Husks ;  as  the  Chefimt-TxzQ,  &c.  The 
W allnut ,  Hazle,  Av elans ,  &c.  are  the  Mucifera ,  Stc.  To  the  Coni- 
fierce,  Refinifera,  Squammifer# ,  &c.  belong  the  whole  Tribe  of 
Cedars,  Firs ,  Bines,  8Cc.  Apples,  Bears ,  Quinces,  and  feveral  other 
Edula  Fruits;  Beaches ,  Abricots ,  Blums,  &c.  are  reduc'd  to  the  Bomi- 
ferse  :  The  Baccifera,  are  fuch  as  produce  Kernels,  Sorbs,  Cherries , 

Holley,  Bays ,  Laurel,  Tew,  Juniper ,  Alder,  &c.  and  all  the  2?<r- 
ry-bearers .  The  Genifia  in  general,  and  fuch  as  bear  their  Seeds  in 
Cods,  come  under  the  Tribe  of  Siliquofe :  The  Lanughue  are  fuch 
as  bed  their  Seeds  in  a  cottony  Down. 

The  Ajh,  Elm,  Tilia,  Boplar,  Hornbeam,  Willow,  Salic es ,  SCc. 
are  diftinguifh'd  by  their  Keys,  Tongues ,  Samera,  Bericurpia  and 
Theca,  fmall,  flat  and  husky  SkinSj  including  the  Seeds,  as  in  fo  many 
Folio  Is,  Bags  and  Purfos,  fine  membranous  Cafes,  Catkins ,  Balms , 

Julus’s,  SCc.  needlefs  to  be  farther  mention'd  here,  being  lo  particular¬ 
ly  defcrib'd  in  the  Chapters  following  •  as  are  alfo  the  various  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Exoticks. 

CHAP.  III. 

of  the  Oah 

i.TJ  Obur,  the  Oak.  ;  I  have  fometimes  confider'd  it  very  ferioufly, 

LV.  what  fhould  move  Bliny  to  make  a  whole  Chapter  of  one  only 
Line,  which  is  lefs  than  the  Argument  alone  of  moil  of  the  reft  in  his 
huge  Volume:  But  the  Weigh tinefs  of  the  Matter  does  worthily  excufe 
him,  who  is  not  wont  to  fpare  his  Words ,  or  his  Reader.  Glandiferi 
maxime  generis  omnes ,  quibus  honos  apud  Romanos  perpetuus.  “  Maft- 
u  bearing-Trees  were  principally  thofe  which  the  Romans  held  in  chief 
a  ejt  Repute .  Lib.  xvi.  Cap.  iii.  And  in  the  following,  where  he  treats  of 
Chaplets,  and  the  Dignity  of  the  Civic  Coronet,  it  might  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  Leaves  or  Branches  of  any  Oak ,  provided  it  were  a 
bearing  Tree,  and  had  Acorns  upon  it,  and  was  (as  *  Macrobius  tells  *  Saturn. 
us)  recorded  among  the  felices  Arbores ;  but  this  yuffivov  rtyecvov  wasbb:XI*  caP* 
interwoven,  and  twifted  with  Thorns  and  Briars  ;  and  th e  Garland""' 
carried  to  ufher  the  Bride  to  her  Husband's  Houfe,  intimating  that  hap¬ 
py  State  was  not  exempt  from  its  Bungencies  and  Cares.  It  is  then  for 
the  Efteem  which  thefe  wife  and  glorious  Beople  had  of  this  Tree  above 
all  others,  that  I  will  firft  begin  with  the  Oak  ;  and  indeed  it  carries  it 
from  all  other  Timber  whatsoever,  for  building  of  Ships  in  general, 

F  and 
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Book  I.  and  inparticular  being  tough,  bending  well,  ftrong  and  not  too  heavy, 
nor  eafily  admitting  Water. 

x.  ’Tis  pity  that  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Oak  are  fo  rarely  known  amongft 
us,  that  where-ever  they  meet  with  Quercus,  they  take  it  promifcuoufly 
for  our  common  Oak  ;  as  likewile  they  do  Apvc,  which  comprehends  all 
Maft-bearing  Trees  whatfoever  (which  I  think  they  have  no  Latin 
Word  for  )  And  in  the  Silva  Glandifera  were  reckon’d  the  Che fnut , 
IliXy  Efculusy  Cerris,  Suber ,  2tc.  various  Species  rather  than  diffe¬ 
rent  Trees,  white ,  red ,  blacky  &Cc.  among  our  American  Plantations 
(efpecially  the  long-Jtalked  Oak,  not  as  yet  much  taken  Notice  of) 
We  fhall  here  therefore  give  an  Account  of  four  only-  two  of  which 
are  molt  frequent  with  us;  for  we  fhall  fay  little  of  the  Cerris  or 
Adgilops,  goodly  to  look  on,  but  for  little  elfe :  Some  have  miftaken  it 
for  Beech ,  whereas  indeed  it  is  a  Kind  of  Oak  bearing  a  fmall  round 
Acorn  almoft  covered  with  theCV//,  which  is  very  rugged,  the  Branches 
loaded  with  a  long  Mofs  hanging  down  like  difhevel’d  Hair,  which 
much  annoys  it.  $0305  is  indeed  doubtlefs  a  Species  of  Oak  ;  however 
by  the  Latins  ufually  apply’d  to  the  Beech ,  whofe  Leaf  exceedingly 
differs  from  that  of  the  Oaky  as  alfo  the  Maft  and  Bark  rugged,  and 
growing  among  the  Hills  and  Mountains ;  the  other  in  the  Valleys,  and 
perhaps  but  few  of  them  in  Italy .  Bhyficiansy  Naturalifts  and  Botanifis 
fhould  therefore  be  curious  how  they  defcribe  and  place  fuch  Trees, men¬ 
tion’d  by  Theophraftus  and  others,  under  the  fame  Denomination  as 
frequently  they  do  ;  being  found  fo  very  different  when  accurately  ex¬ 
amin’d.  There  is  likewife  the  Efculus ,  which  though  Vitruvius , 
Bliny ,  Dalcampius  and  others  take  for  a  fmaller  Kind,  Virgil  cele¬ 
brates  for  its  fpreading,  and  profound  Root  ;  and  this  Dale  ampins  will 
therefore  have  to  be  the  Blatyphyllos  of  TheophraftuSy  and  as  our  Bo~ 
tanijis  think,  his  BhegoSy  as  producing  the  molt  edible  Fruit.  But  to  con¬ 
fine  our  felves ;  the  fhtercus  Unhandy  which  grows  more  upright,  and 
being  clean  and  lighter  is  fitted;  for  Timber :  And  the  Robur,  or  fhiercus 
S  ilve fir  is  y  (taking  Robur  for  the  general  Name,  if  at  leaf:  contra- 
diftinft  from  the  reft  )  which  (as  the  Name  imports)  is  of  a  vaft  robufi 
and  inflexible  Nature,  of  an  hard  black  Grainy  bearing  a  fmaller 
Acorny  and  affeding  to  fpread  in  Branches ,  and  to  put  forth  his  Roots 
more  above  Ground ;  and  therefore  in  the  Planting,  to  be  allow’d  a 
greater  Diftance,  viz.  from  twenty-fivey  to  forty  Foot  (nay,  fome- 
times  as  many  Tards  )  whereas  the  other  {hooting  up  more  ered,  will 
be  contented  with  fifteen.  This  Kind  is  farther  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  fullnefs  of  Leaves ,  which  tarnijhy  and  becoming  yellow  at  the  Falf 
do  commonly  cloath  it  all  the  Winter ;  the  Pvoots  growing  very  deep 
and  ftragling.  The  Author  of  Britannia  Baconica ,  fpeaks  of  an  Oak 
m  Lanhadrou-hzxk  in  Cornwall  which  bears  conftantly  Leaves  fpeckled 
with  white;  and  of  another,  call’d  the  pointed  Oak :  Others  have  fince 
been  found  at  Fridwood,  near  Sittingbourn  in  Kent ;  as  alfo  Sycamore 
and  Elmsy  in  other  Places  mentioned  by  the  learned  Dr.  Blot  in  his 
Natural  Hiflory  of  Oxfordjhire ;  which  I  only  mention  here,  that 
the  Variety  may  be  compar’d  by  fome  ingenious  Perfon  thereabouts,  as 
well  as  the  Truth  of  the  fatal  Bra-admonitioiiy  of  Oaks  bearing  ftrange 
Leaves :  Befides  that  famous  Oak  of  New  Foreft  in  Hampjhirey  which 
puts  forth  its  Buds  about  Chrifimas,  but  wither’d  again  before  Night ;  and 
was  order’d  (by  our  late  King  Charles  11.)  to  be  inclos’d  with  a  Bale 
(as  I  find  it  mentioned  in  the  laft  Edition  of  'Ah.  Camden's  Britannia') 
2  And 
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And  fo  was  another  before  this,  which  his  Grandfather ,  King  James Ckav.IU. 
went  to  vifit,  and  caufed  Benches  to  be  plac'd  about  it ;  which  giving  l/YV/ 
it  Reputation,  the  People  never  left  hacking  of  the  Boughs  and  Bark  till 
they  kill'd  the  Tree  ;  as  I  am  told,  they  have  ferv'd  that  famous  Oak 
near  W hit e- Lady s,  which  hid  and  prote&ed  our  late  Monarch  from 
being  difcovered  and  taken  by  the  Rebel-Soldiers,  who  were  fent  to 
find  him,  after  his  almoft  miraculous  Elcape  at  the  Battel  of  IVorcefter . 

In  the  mean  Time,  as  to  this  extraordinary  cPrecofenefs,  the  like  is  re¬ 
ported  of  a  certain  W allnut-tree,  as  well  as  of  the  famous  White - 
thorns  of  Glajfenbury ,  and  Blackthorns  in  feveral  Places.  Some 
of  our  common  Oaks  bear  their  Leaves  green  all  Winter,  but  they 
are  generally  Bollards ,  and  Rich  as  are  fhelter'd  in  warm  Comers 
and  Hedge-rows.  To  Ipeak  then  particularly  of  Oaks ,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  all  other  Trees  of  the  fame  Kind  (  by  fome  infallible 
Characters )  Notice  fhould  be  taken  of  the  Manner  of  their  Spread- 
ing ,  Stature  and  Growth ,  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Acorn ,  whether 
Single  or  in  C Infers,  the  Length  or  Short  Kefs  of  the  Stalks , 
Roundnefs  of  the  Cup ,  Breadth ,  Narrownefs,  Shape  and  Inden¬ 
tures  of  the  Leaf ;  and  fo  of  the  Bark ,  T^5,  afperous  or  fmooth , 
brown  or  bright,  &c.  Though  moll  (if  not  all  of  them)  may  rather 
be  imputed  to  the  Genius  and  Nature  of  the  Soil,  Situation ,  or  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Seed ,  than  either  to  the  pretended  Sex  or  Species.  And 
thefe  Obfervations  may  ferve  to  difcover  many  accidental  Varieties  in 
other  Trees,  without  nicer  Diftindions  ;  fuch  as  are  fetch'd  from  pro- 
felfed  Bofanifls  who  make  it  not  fo  much  their  Study  to  plant  and 
propagate  Trees,  as  to  Skill  in  their  Medicinal  Virtues,  and  other  Ufes; 
always  excepting  our  learned  Countryman  Mr.  Ray ,  whofe  incomparable 
Work  omits  nothing  ufeful  or  delirable  on  this  Subject ;  wanting  only 
the  Accomplilhments  of  well-deligned  Sculps.  There  is  likewife  a 
Kind  of  Hemeris  or  Dwarf -Oak  (like  the  Robur  vij.  Clufii)  frequent 
in  Mew -England',  and  the  White  one  of  Virginia,  a  moll  llately  Tree, 
which  (bearing  Acorns)  might  ealily  be  propagated  here,  if  it  were 
worth  the  while. 

3.  I  lhall  not  need  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  faid,  Chap.  ii.  con¬ 
cerning  the  raifing  of  this  Tree  from  the  Acorn  \  they  will  alfo  endure 
the  laying ,  but  never  to  Advantage  of  Bulk  or  Stature  :  It  is  in  the 
mean  Time  the  Propagation  of  thefe  large  fpreading  Oaks,  which  is 
efpecially  recommended  for  the  Excellency  of  the  Timber,  and  that  his 
Majefly  s  Forefts  were  well  and  plentifully  llored  with  them  ;  becaufe 
they  require  Room  and  Space  to  amplifie  and  expand  themfelves,  and 
would  therefore  be  planted  at  more  remote  Dillances,  and  free  from  all 
Incumbrances :  And  this  upon  Conlideration,  how  fowly  a  full  grown 
Oak  mounts  upwards,  and  how  fpeedily  they  fpread,  and  dilate  them¬ 
felves  to  all  Quarters,  by  Drefling  and  due  Culture ;  fo  as  above 
forty  Tears  Advance  is  to  be  gain’d  by  this  only  Indullry  :  And  if  thus 
his  Majefly  s  Forells  and  Chafes  were  llored,  viz.  with  this  fpreading 
Tree  at  handfome  Intervals,  by  which  Grazing  might  be  improved 
for  the  feeding  of  Deer  and  Cattle  under  them  (for  fuch  was  the  old 
Salt  us)  benignly  vifited  with  the  Gleams  of  the  Sun,  and  adorned 
with  the  dillant  Landskips  appearing  through  the  Glades  and  fre¬ 
quent  Valleys  ; 

a  _ - betwixt 
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Whofe  Rows  the  azure  Sky  is  feen  immix’d 
With  Hillocks,  Vales  and  Fields,  as  now  we  fee 
cDiftinguiJh’d  in  a  fweet  Variety ; 

Such  R laces  which  wild  Apple-trees  throughout 
Adorn ,  and  happy  Shrubs  grow  all  about ) 


As  the  Roet  defcribes  his  Olive-Groves ,  nothing  could  be  more  ravilh^ 
ing ;  for  fo  we  might  alfo  fprinkle  Fruit-trees  amongft  them  (of  which 
hereafter)  for  Cyder ,  and  many  lingular  Ufes,  and  lhould  find  luch 
goodly  Riant  at  ions  the  boaft  of  our  Rangers ,  and  For  efts  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  Thing  we  have  yet  beheld,  rude  and  negleSied  as 
they  are  :  I  fay,  when  his  Majefty  fhall  proceed  (as  he  hath  deftgned) 
to  animate  this  laudable  Pride  into  Fafhion,  For  efts  and  Foods  (as  well 
as  Fields  and  Inclofures)  will  prefent  us  with  another  Face  than  now 
they  do.  And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the  worthy  Induftry  of  old 
Sir  Harbotle  Grimftone ,  who  (I  am  told)  from  a  very  fmall  Nurfery 
of  Acorns ,  which  he  fowed  in  the  negleded  Corners  of  his  Ground,  did 
draw  forth  luch  Numbers  of  Oaks  of  competent  Growth,  as  being 
planted  about  his  Fields  in  even  and  uniform  Rows,  about  one  hundred 
Foot  from  the  Hedges ,  bulb'd  and  well  water'd  till  they  had  fuffi- 
ciently  fixed  themfelves,  did  wonderfully  improve  both  the  Beauty  and 
the  Value  of  his  Hemefnes.  But  I  proceed, 

4.  Both  thefe  Kinds  would  be  taken  up  very  young,  and  tranfplanU 
ed  about  October ;  fome  yet  for  thefe  hardy  and  late  fpringing  Trees , 
defer  it  till  the  Winter  be  well  over ;  but  the  Earth  had  need  be  moift; 
and  though  they  will  grow  tollerably  in  molt  Grounds,  yet  do  they  ge¬ 
nerally  affed  the  found ,  black, ,  deep  zndfaft  Mould,  rather  warm  than 
over  wet  and  cold,  and  a  little  rifrng  ;  for  this  produces  the  firmdl 
Timber  j  though  my  Lord  Bacon  prefers  that  which  grows  in  the  moill- 
er  Grounds  for  Ship-timber .  as  the  moll  tough,  and  lefs  fubjed  to  rift . 
But  let  us  hear  Rliny  :  “  This  is  a  general  Rule,  faith  he  ;  What 
<£  Trees  foever  they  be  which  grow  tollerably,  either  on  Hills  ox  Val- 
“  leys,  arife  to  greater  Stature,  and  fpread  more  amply  in  the  lower 
u  Ground:  But  the  Timber  is  far  better,  and  of  a  finer  Grain ,  which 
“  grows  upon  the  Mountains ,  excepting  only  Apple  and  R ear-trees.” 
And  in  Cap .  xxxix.  Lib.  xvi.  “  The  Timber  of  thofe  Trees  which 
u  grow  in  moift  and  Jhady  Places  is  not  lo  good  as  that  which  comes  from 
“  a  more  expofed  Situation,  nor  is  it  fo  clofe,  fubllantial  and  durable  : 
u  Upon  which  he  much  prefers  the  Timber  growing  in  Tufcany ,  be- 
u  fore  that  towards  the  Venetian  Side,  and  upper  Part  of  the  GulphF 
And  that  Timber  fo  grown,  was  in  greatell  Efteem  long  before  Rlinyy 

we  have  the  Spear  of  Agamemnon - IA.  A. 

*  See  what  *  from  a  Tree  fo  expofed;  and  Hidymus  gives  the  Reafon,  Ta^w 
Voflius  dv&fJLto  (fays  he)  7rA aor  $iv$'esL  ^c-  For  that  being 

Objewations  continually  Weather-beaten ,  they  become  hardier  and  tougher:  Other- 
on  Catullus,  wife,  that  which  is  Wind-Jhaken ,  never  comes  to  good ;  and  therefore 
Vrn\Zt turbo'  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Climate ,  'tis  to  be  underftood  of  Valleys  rather 


contorquens 
famine  — — 


a  (Caerula  diftingueiis  inter  plaga  currere  poffet 
Per  tumulos,  6c  convalles,  compofque  profufa  : 
Ut  nunc  efle  vides  vario  dillinfta  lepore 
Omnia,  qux  pomis  interfita  dulcibus  ornant 
Arbuftifque  tenent  felicibus  obfita  circum,) 


than 
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than  Mills ,  and  in  calm  Places,  than  expo  fed,  becaufe  they  fhoot  Chap,  III. 
ftreight  and  upright.  The  Refult  of  all  is,  that  upon  Occafion  of  fpe-  v/YV' 
ciai  Timber ,  there  is  a  very  great  and  confiderable  Difference  ♦  fo  as 
fome  Oaken-Timber  proves  manifeftly  weaker,  more  fpungy,  and  foon- 
er  decaying  than  other.  The  like  may  be  affirm’d  of  AJh ,  and  other 
Kinds  ;  and  generally  fpeaking,  the  clofe-grained  is  the  ftouteft  and 
moft  permanent  :  But  of  this,  let  the  Induftrious  confult  that  whole 
tenth  Chapter  in  the  fecond  Book  of  Vitruvius ,  where  he  exprefly 
treats  of  this  Argument,  Me  Abiete  fupernate  &  infernate,  cum  Apen- 
nini  defer iptione  :  Where  we  note  concerning  Oak ,  that  it  neither  pros¬ 
pers  in  very  hot ,  nor  exceffive  cold  Countries  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
little  good  of  it  to  be  found  in  Africa ,  or  indeed,  the  lower  and  moft 
fouthern  Parts  of  Italy  (but  the  Venetians  have  excellent  Timber)  nor 
in  Menmark  or  Norway  comparable  to  ours ;  it  chiefly  affe&ing  a  tem¬ 
perate  Climate ,  and  where  they  grow  naturally  in  abundance,  ’tis  a  pro- 
mifing  Mark  of  it.  If  I  were  to  make  Choice  of  the  Flace ,  or  the 
Treey  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  grows  in  the  beft  Cow-Bafture ,  or  Up-land 
Meadow ,  where  the  Mould  is  rich  and  fweet  ( Suffolk  affords  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Inftance)  and  in  fuch  T laces  you  may  alio  tranfplant  large 
Trees  with  extraordinary  Succefs :  And  therefore  it  were  not  amifs  to 
bore  and  fearch  the  Ground  where  you  intend  to  plant  or  low,  before 
you  fall  to  work ;  fince  Earth  too  Jh allow  or  rocky  is  not  fo  proper  for 
this  Timber ;  the  Roots  fix  not  kindly,  and  though  for  a  Time  they  may 
feem  to  flourilh,  yet  they  will  dwindle :  In  the  mean  Time,  ’tis  won¬ 
derful  to  confider  how  ftrangely  the  Oak  will  penetrate  to  come  to  a 
marly  Bottom ;  fo  as  where  we  find  this  Tree  to  profper,  the  Indication 
of  a  fruitful  and  excellent  Soil  is  certain,  even  by  the  Token  of  this  na¬ 
tural  Augury  only  •  fo  as  by  the  Plantation  of  this  Tree  and  fome  others, 
we  have  the  Advantage  of  Profit  rais’d  from  the  Pregnancy,  Subllance 
and  Depth  of  our  Land  ♦  whilft  by  the  Grafs  and  Corn  (whofe  Roots 
are  but  a  few  Inches  deep)  we  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Cruft  only. 

5.  But  to  difeourage  none,  Oaks  profper  exceedingly  even  in  Gravel 
and  moift  Clays ,  which  moft  other  Trees  abhor  •  yea,  even  the  coldeft 
OGjy-Grounds  that  will  hardly  graze :  But  thefe  Trees  will  frequently 
make  Stands ,  as  they  encounter  Variety  of  Footing,  and  lbmetimes  pro¬ 
ceed  again  vigorously,  as  they  either  penetrate  beyond,  or  out-grow 
their  Obftru&ions,  and  meet  better  Earth  ;  which  is  of  that  Confe- 
quence,  that  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  more  than  an  hundred  Years  Advance 
is  clearly  gained  by  Soil  and  Husbandry .  I  have  yet  read,  that  there 
grow  Oaks  (fome  of  which  have  contained  ten  Loads  apiece)  out  of 
the  very  Walls  of  Silcefter  in  Hantjhire^  which  feem  to  ftrike  Root  in 
the  very  Stones  *  and  even  in  our  renowned  Foreft  of  Mean  it  felf, 

Tome  goodly  Oaks  have  been  noted  to  grow  upon  Ground,  which  has 
been  as  it  were  a  Rock  of  ancient  Cinders ,  buried  there  many  Ages 
fince.  It  is  indeed  obferved,  that  Oaks  which  grow  in  rough  ftony 
Grounds,  and  obftinate  Clays ,  are  long  before  they  come  to  any  confi¬ 
derable  Stature  (for  fuch  Places,  and  all  fort  of  Clay ,  is  held  but  a 
*.  Step-Mother  to  Trees)  but  in  Time  they  afford  the  moft  excellent  Tim- 
A  having  flood  long,  and  got  good  Footing.  The  fame  may  we  af¬ 
fix  m  of  the  lighteji  Sands,  which  produces  a  fmoother-grain’d  Timber , 
of  all  other  the  moft  ufeful  for  the  Joyner ;  but  that  which  grows  in 
Qra  ,rvel  is  fubjecl  to  be  frow  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle.  What  Im¬ 
prove  -ment  the  ft ir ring  of  the  Ground  about  the  Roots  of  Oaks  is  to  the 

G  Trees , 


’k  will  take  the  Tear  and  other  Fruit ;  and  if  we  may  ciedit  tie  oet, 

2  The  Jlurdy  Oak  does  golden  Apples  bear : 
b  And  under  Elms  Swine  do  the  Majl  devour. 

WMd,  I. one,™.. 

Would'rathet  Idvifc  ImnU'm,  a  to  «*i«y  “»  "P«” 

iSiES  S  *.fc  h*.  i««- « **  —  “““•  “,d 

which  are  lo  familiar  m  France.  0a^s  minsThem  ten  Years  .A/- 

6.  That  the  tranfp  anting  of  young  V  g  ^  Bd;e{;  ;f  in  a 

*i dance,  fome  happy  Perfons  have  an(j  produped  my  Rea- 

former  7w/r#fl«  “I^againft  any  fober  Man's  Experience  ;  and 
ions  font  1  ftial  "0t  P  •  7  f0  their  choice,  fince  (as  the  Butchers 

iS '^oi  Tafture  makes  fat  Calves-,  and  fo  Tranfplanta- 
i-hrale  is)  Cn  g  F  {  when  young,  may  poffibly,  by  an  hap- 

of  the  e  hard  ^  other  Circumftances  of  Soil,  Sun,  and 

py  Hand*  in  tit  oeaio  ,  f .  prt  as  for  thofe  who  advife 

Room  for  Growth  be  an  “P1  e  th  hardly  make  any  confider- 
us  to  plant  Oas  o  too  Sr(^  therefore  I  cannot  encourage  it,  unlefs  the 
able  Progrefs  in  a  Jg ,  *  uapfted  or  that  the  Oak  you  would  tranf 
Ground  be  extraordmaril:^ Foot  growth  in  Height:  Yet  if  any 
‘flant,  be  not  above  i  j=  Stems  be  of  the  fmootheft  and 

ie  defirous  to  make  Trya  of  it,  *  of  Tenth,  as  well  as  the 

IT  f  of  thdr  Cinles  which  in  disbranching  and  cutting  the  Head 

T  V  til  or  /£  Foot  Height  (a  Thing,  by  the  Way  which  the 

°r  / rfjy  fire  when  they  tranfplant  this  Tree)  may  (before  you 
French  ufually  lpa  J  ^  and  then  plant  them 

ihr  clf  rf  f  °yh^^°uch  E"th  as  will  adhere  to  them,  in  the  Place 

*  1*  deftined  for  their  Station  pabati  g  ^  ,{h  ^  ^  raifed  0f 

fome,  upon  down-right  and  Hubby  Par  ...  r  ti1p  rPu.  with  a 

ioodExpe-  a™y  nroduce)  and  qutckntng  fome  ot  the  icit  witti  a 

rience, -will  Seeds  oo  i  1  -  J  _  ft  ihr  ons  which  are  the  mam  Suckers  and 

«fr;“  ftarP  Kn*fi  ^  fpa!  rS  bfem  in IhTFors  or  2>*,  which  hath  been 

sr s  t  Sk  -a  y<»  »i“»T 

whole Field,  which  Is  incomparably  thebeft,  and  infinitely 
afwithont  tre ‘  c _ j  narrow  ‘fifr  and  Holes  (as  the  Manner  is)  l 


IS”  h«t/i  'he  whole  /we  Tts^S  Holes  (as  the  Manner  is)  in 

So  ^ L^G^pTant  aS  Number  confiderable,  the  Earth  being  hereby  made 
lead  Wound,  ^  y0UJ  L.4  L„^A/o  forth  e  Roots.  about  which  you  are  to  call 


Cafe  you  plant  any  Numner S,  “bout  which  you  are'  to  caft 
Saes  exceed-  loofc,  e  after  and  penetra  Trench)  von  took  front  the  Surface, 

»  *»  »m.  h«  ™>fpf "™  “  "",v  rZ£r 

" - •  ?“5 1 7rt. 3»4h  « &.***>«*«*"* 


.  Auvea  durae 


Mala  levant  quercus. 
b  Gland emque  files  fregere  fub  Ulmo. 


Eel.  viii. 
Geoh. 


Hoots 
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^00^  be  fufiiciently  covered  to  keep  . the  Body  fteady  and  ere&,  it  isCHAP.III 
enough  ;  and  the  not  minding  of  this  trifling  Circumflance ,  does  very 
much  deceive  our  ordinary  W ood-men,  as  well  as  Gardiners  *  for  moft 
covet  the  y^/>,  (though  that  of  the  fffuereus  ■ Drbano  leaft  of 
any)  for  like  the  Efculus , 

a  How  much  to  Heaven  her  tow'  ring  Head  aficends. 

So  much  to’ ards  Hell  her  piercing  Root  extends . 

And  the  Perfedion  of  that,  does  almoft  as  much  concern  the  Profperity 
of  a  Tree,  as  of  Man  himfelf,  fince  Homo  is  but  Arbor  inverfa  • 
which  prompts  me  to  this  curious ,  but  important,  Advertifiement ,  that 
the  Bo  fit  ion  be  likewife  feduloufly  obferved. 

7.  For  the  Southern  Parts  being  more  dilated,  and  the  Bores  expofed 
(as  evidently  appears  in  their  horizontal  SeBions)  by  the  conftant 
Excentricity  of  the  hyberbolical  Circles  of  all  Trees  (fave  juft  un¬ 
der  the  Adquator,  where  the  Circles  concentre,  as  we  find  in  thofe 
hard  Woods  which  grow  there)  ours  being  now  on  the  fudden ,  and  at 
luch  a  Seafon  converted  to  the  North,  does  ftarve  and  deftroy  more 
Trees  (how  careful  foever  Men  have  been  in  ordering  the  Roots,  and 
preparing  the  Ground )  than  any  other  Accident  whatfoever  (negled  of 
flaking,  and  defending  from  Cattle  excepted)  the  Importance  whereof 
caufed  the  beft  of  Boets,  and  moft  experienced  in  this  Argument,  giving 
Advice  concerning  this  Article,  to  add, 

b  The  Card’ nal  Boints  upon  the  Bark  they  fign, 

And  as  before  it  flood,  in  the  fame  Line 
B lace  to  warm  South,  or  the  obve?'ted  Bole : 

Such  Force  has  Cuftom  in  each  tender  Soul. 

Which  Monition,  though  Bliny  and  fbme  others  think  good  to  neg¬ 
led  or  efteem  indifferent,  I  can  confirm  from  frequent  Lofles  of  my 
own,  and  by  particular  Tryals ;  bavingfometim.es  tranfplanted  great 
Trees  at  Midfiummer  with  Succefs  (the  Earth  adhering  to  the  Roots) 
and  mifcarried  in  others,  where  this  Circumflance only  was  omitted. 

To  obferve  therefore  the  Coafl  and  Side  of  the  Stock  (elpecially  of 
Fruit-trees)  is  notfuch  a  Trifle  as  by  fome  pretended  :  For  if  the  Air 
be  as  much  the  Mother  or  Nurfe,  as  Water  and  Earth  (as  more  than 
probable  it  is)  fuch  blofloming  Blants  as  court  the  Motion  of  the  Me¬ 
ridian  Sun,  do,  as  ’twere,  evidently  point  out  the  Advantage  they  re¬ 
ceive  by  their  Bofltion,  by  the  Clearnefs,  Politure,  and  comparative 
Splendor  of  the  South-fide  :  And  the  faccyxcnt  M offline fs  of  moft  Trees 
on  the  oppofite  Side,  does  fufficiently  note  the  Unkindnefs  of  that 
AfpeCt',  moft  evident  in  the  Bark  of  Oaks  white  and  finooth ;  theTrees 
growing  more  kindly  on  the  South-fide  of  an  Hill,  than  thofe  which  are 
expofed  to  the  North ,  with  an  hard,  dark,  rougher  and  more  moflie 
Integument ,  as  I  can  now  demonftrate  in  a  prodigious  Goat  of  it,  in¬ 
verting  fbme  Byracanths  which  I  have  removed  to  a  Northen  dripping 
Shade.  I  have  feen  (writes  a  worthy  Friend  to  me  on  this  Occafion ) 


a  , - Quae  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

./Ethereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit.  Geor,  l.  ii. 

t  Quinetiam  Coeli  regionem  in  corf-ice  fignant, 

Ut  quo  quaeque  modo  fteterit,  qua  parte  calores 
Auftrinos  tulerit,  quae  terga  obvertevit  axi, 

Reftituant :  Adeo  in  teneris  confuefcere  multum  eft.  Geor.  1.  i. 

whole 
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A  DISCOURSE 

e.rows  of  Apples  and  Tears,  that  quite  perifh’d  after  that 
removed  i  The  good  Husbands  expected  the  conti  ary,  and 


Hedge  *  but  Ufe  and  Cufiom  made  that  Shelter  neceffiary ;  and  therefore 
(faith  he)  a  Stock  for  a  Time  is  the  weaker,  taken  out  of  a  Thicket,  it 
it  be  not  well  protected  from  all  Hidden  and  fierce  Invafions,  either  ot 
crude  Air  Or  Winds.  Nor  let  any  be  deterr'd,  if  being  to  remove 
many  Trees  he  Avail  efteem  it  too  confumptive  of  Time;  for  with  a 
Brulh  dipped  in  any  white  Colour  or  Oaker,  a  thoufand  may  be  marked 
as  they  Hand,  in  a  Moment ;  and  that  once  done,  the  Difficulty  is  over. 

I  have  been  the  larger  upon  thefe  two  Remarks,  becaufe  I  find  them 

fo  material,  and  yet  fo  much  negle&ed.  # 

8.  There  are  other-  Rules  concerning  the  Situation  ot  Trees',  the 
former  Author  commending  the  North-Eaft  Wind  both  for  the  Flou- 
riffiing  of  the  Tree ,  and  Advantage  of  the  Timber  ;  but  to  my  Obter- 
vation  in  our  Climates ,  where  thofe  ffiarp  Winds  do  rather  flanker 
than  blow  fully  oppofite  upon  our  T  lantations,  they  thrive  belt  ;  and 
there  are  as  well  other  Circumftances  to  be  confidered,  as  they  relpeft 
Rivers  and  Marjhes  obnoxious  to  unwholfome  and  poifonous  Fogs, 
Hills  and  Seas,  which  expofe  them  to  the  Weather;  and  thofe  filvi- 
fravi  Venti ,  our  cruel  and  tedious  weftern  Winds ;  all  which  I  leave  to 
Obiervation,  becaufe  thefe  Accidents  do  fo  univerfally  govern,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  farther,  than  that  the  Timber  is  commonly  better 
qualified,  which  hath  endured  the  colder  Alpeds  without  thefe  Prejudices. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Seneca  obferves,  W ood  moft  expofed  to  the  Winds 
to  be  the  moft  flrong  and  flolid ;  and  that  therefore  Chiron  made  Achilles’s 
Spear  of  a  Mountain  Tree  ;  and  of  thofe  the  befl,  which  grow  thin, 
not  much  fhelter’d  from  the  North.  Again,  Theophraflus  feems  to 
have  fpecial  Regard  to  T lace j;  exemplifying  in  many  of  Greece,  which 
exceed  others  for  good  Timber ,  as  doubtlefs  do  oui  Oaks  in  the  Po?eJl 
of  T>ean  all  others  of  England:  And  much  certainly  there  may  rea- 
fonably  be  attributed  to  thefe  Advantages  for  the  Growth  of  Timber , 
and  of  almoft  all  other  Trees,  as  we  daily  fee  by  their  general  Im- 
profperity,  where  the  Ground  is  a  hot  Gravel,  and  a  loofe  Eayth.  An 
Oak  or  Elm  in  fuch  a  Place,  Avail  not  in  an  hundred  Tears,  overtake 
one  of  fifty,  planted  in  its  proper  Soil ;  though  next  to  this,  and  (haply) 
before  it,  I  prefer  the  good  Air.  But  thus  have  they  iuch  vafi  Juni¬ 
pers  in  Spam ;  and  the  AJh  in  iome  Parts  of  the  Levant  (as  of  old  near 
Troy)  fo  excellent,  as  it  was  after  mifiaken  for  Cedar,  fo  great  was  the 
Difference;  as  now  the  Cantabrian ,  or  Spanijh ,  exceeds  any  we  have 
elfewhere  in  Europe.  And  we  Avail  lonvetinves  in  our  own  Country  fee 
Woods  within  a  little  of  each  other,  and,  to  all  Appearance,  growing 
on  the  fame  Soil,  where  Oaks  of  twenty  Years  Growth  or  forty,  will,  in 
the  fame  Bulk,  contain  their  Double  in  Heart  and  Timber  ;  and  that  in 
one,  the  Heart  will  not  be  fo  big  as  a  Man's  Arm,  when  the  Trunk  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  Man’s  Body.  This  ought  therefore  to  be  weighed  in  the  firft 
Plantation  of  Copfes,  and  a  good  Eye  may  difcern  it  in  the  firfi  Shoot; 
the  Difference  proceeding  doubtlefs  from  the  Variety  of  the  Seed ;  and 
therefore  great  Care  fhould  be  had  of  its  Goodnefs,  and  that  it  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  befi  Sort  of  Trees,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  Chap.  i. 

9.  Veterem  Arbor em  Tranfplantare,  was  faid  of  a  difficult  Enterprize : 
Yet  before  we  take  leave  of  this  Paragraph,  concerning  the  Tranfplant- 
ing  of  great  Trees,  and  to  fivew  what  is  pofiible  to  be  ejfeffed  in  this 


Kind, 
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Kind,  with  Coft  and  Induftry  ;  Count  Maurice  (the  late  Governour  of Ciiap.  Ill 
Brafiltox  the  Hollanders )  planted  a  Grove  near  his  delicious  ‘Paradise 
of  Frtburgh ,  containing  fix  Hundred  Coco-trees  of  eighty  Years  Growth 
*  and  fifty  Foot  high  to  the  neareft  Bough  :  Thefe  he  wafted  upon  Floats 
and  Engines ,  four  long  Miles;  and  planted  them  fo  lucidly,"  that  they 
bale  abundantly  the  very  firft  Year  ;  as  Gafpcr  Bar  Hus  hath  related  in 
his  elegant  Defcription  of  that  Prince's  Expedition.  Nor  hath  this  only 
fucceeded  in  the  Indies  alone  ;  Monfieur  de  Fiat  (one  of  the  Mare  (chats' 
of  France)  hath  with  huge  Oaks  done  the  like  at  Fiat .  Shall  I  yet 
bring  you  nearer  Home?  A  Great  Perlon  in  ‘Devon ,  planted  Oaks  as  big 
as  twelve  Oxen  could  draw,  to  fupply  fome  Defect  in  an  Avenue  to  one 
of  hisHoufes;  as  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fitz-Harding ,  late 
Treafurer  of  His  Majejtys  Houfhold ,  affured  me;  who  had  himfelf  • 
like  wile  practifed  the  removing  of  great  Oaks  by  a  particular  Addrefs 
extreamly  Ingenious,  and. worthy  the  Communication. 

.  IO-  Choofea  Tree  as  big  as  your  Thigh,  remove  the  Earth  from  about 
him;  cut  through  all  the  collateral  Roots,  till  with  a  competent  Strength 
you  can  enforce  him  down  upon  one  Side,  fo  as  to  come  with  your  Ax 
at  the  Top-root ;  cut  that  off,  redrefs  your  Tree ,  and  fo  let  it  hand  co¬ 
vered  about  with  the  Mould  you  loofened  from  it,  till  the  next  Year,  or 
longer  if  you  think  good  ;  then  take  it  up  at  a  fit  Seafon  ;  it  will  likely 
have  drawn  new  tender  Roots  apt  to  take, and  fufficient  for  the  Tree,  where- 
foever  you  fhall  transplant  him.  Some  are  for  laying  bare  the  whole 
Roots,  and  then  dividing  it  into  four  Parts,  in  Form  of  a  Crofs ,  to  cut  a- 
way  the  interjacent  Root  lings,  leaving  only  the  Crofs  and  Mafter-Roots, 
that  were  fpared  to  fupport  the  Tree;  and  then  covering  the  Pit  with 
frefh  Mould  (as  above)  after  a  Year  or  two,  when  it  has  put  forth,  and 
furnifhed  the  Interftices  you  left  between  the  Crofs-roots,  with  Plenty 
of  new  Fibres  and  tender  Shoots,  you  may  fafely  remove  the  Tree  it 
felf,  fo  foon  as  you  have  loofened  and  reduced  the  four  decuJfetedKoots, 
and  fhortened  the  T op-roots  :  And  this  Operation  is  done  without 
Hooping  or  bending  the  Tree  at  all :  And  if  in  removing  it,  with  as  much 

of  the  Clod  about  the  new  Roots  as  poffible,  it  would  be  much  the 
better. 


H 


A,  The 
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Book  I.  A,  The  Trunk,  or  Body  of  the  Tree,  next  the  Ground ;  which  is  the 
Centre  of  the  Crofs  Mafter-Roots,  b  b  b  b,  growing  from  the  old 
Stock ,  c  c  c  the  fmaller  Roots  and  Fibres  emerging  from  thofe 
Crofs-Roots,  which  are  to  be  cut  off  differ eetly,  /paring  a  few  of 
the  tendereff. 

ti,  Shewing  how  they  all  are  to  be  clean  fed  between  the  Interfaces, 
cut  clofe  to  the  Crofs,  or  Star-Roots. 

BUny  notes  it  as  a  common  Thing,  to  re-eftablifhed  huge  T rees ,  which 
have  been  blown  down,  Part  of  their  Roots  torn  up,  and  the  Body  pro¬ 
late  ;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  Fir ,  that  when  it  was  to  be  tranfplant- 
cd,  had  a  Toff -root  which  went  no  lefs  than  eight  Cubits  perpendicular  ; 
and  to  thefe  I  could  fuper-add  (by  woful  Experience)  where  fbme  Oaks , 
and  other  old  Trees  of  mine,  tore  up  with  their  Fall  and  Ruin,  Porti¬ 
ons  of  Earth  (in  which  their  former  fpreading  Roots  were  engaged) 
little  lefs  in  Bulk  and  Height  than  fome  ordinary  Cottages  and  Houfes, 
built  on  the  Common  :  Such  Flavock  was  the  Effed  of  the  late  prodigi¬ 
ous  Hurricane.  But  to  proceed.  To  facilitate  the  Removal  of  fuch  mon- 
Rrous  Trees,  for  the  Adornment  of  fome  particular  Blace,  or  the  Rarity 
of  the  Riant,  there  is  this  farther  Expedient :  A  little  before  the  hard- 
eft  Fro/s  furprize  you,  make  a  fquare  Trench  about  your  T ree ,  at  fuch 
Diftance  from  the  Stem  as  you  judge  fufficient  for  the  Root ;  dig  this  of 
competent  Depth,  fo  as  almoft  quite  to  undermine  it,  by  placing  Blocks 
and  Qtiarters  of  Wood,  to  fuftain  the  Earth  ;  this  done,  caft  in  as  much 
JV ater  as  may  fill  the  Trench,  or  at  leaft  fufftciently  wet  it,  unlefs  the 
Ground  were  very  moift  before.  Thus  let  it  ftand,  till  fome  very  hard 
Froft  do  bind  it  firmly  to  the  Roots,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  Rit  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  new  Station,  which  you  may  preferve  from  freezing ,  by 
laying  Store  of  warm  Litter  in  it,  and  fo  clofe  the  Mould  the  better  to 
the  ftragling  Fibres ,  placing  what  you  take  out  about  your  new  Gueft, 
to  preferve  it  in  Temper:  But  in  Cafe  the  Mould  about  it  befo  ponderous 
as  not  to  be  removed  by  an  ordinary  Force  •  you  may  then  raife  it  with 
a  Crane  or  Bully,  hanging  betwxen  a  Triangle  (or  like  Machine)  which 
is  made  of  three  ftrong  and  tall  Limbs  united  at  the  Top,  where  a  Bully 
is  fattened,  as  the  Cables  are  to  be  under  the  Quarters  which  bear  the 
Earth  about  the  Roots  :  For  by  this  Means  you  may  weigh  up,  and 
place  the  whole  weighty  Clod  upon  a  Trundle,  Sledge ,  or  other  Carri¬ 
age,  to  be  conveyed  and  replanted  where  you  pleafe,  being  let  down 
perpendicularly  into  the  Place  by  the  Help  of  the  aforefaid  Engine: 
And  by  this  Addrefs  you  may  tranfplant  Trees  of  a  wonderful  Stature 
without  the  leaft  Diforder  ;  and  many  Times  without  toppings  or  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  Head,  which  is  of  great  Importance,  where  this  is  pradfif- 
ed  to  fupply  a  He  fed,  or  remove  a  Curioffty. 

11.  Some  ad  vile,  that  in  planting  of  Oaks,  &c.  four  or  five  be  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand  very  near  to  one  another,  and  then  to  leave  the  moft  pr of¬ 
fer  ous,  when  they  find  the  reft  to  difturb  his  Growth  *  but  I  conceive 
it  were  better  to  plant  them  at  Inch  Diftances,  as  they  may  leaft  in¬ 
commode  one  another  :  For  Timber-trees,  I  would  have  none  nearer 
than  forty  Foot,  where  they  ftand  clofefl',  efpccially  of  the  fpreading 

12.  Laftly,  Trees  of  ordinary  Stature  tranfplanted  (being  firft  well 
watered)  mutt  be  iufficiently  faked  and  bujhed  about  with  Thorns ,  or 
with  fomething  better,  to  protect  them  from  the  Cone uffions  of  the  Winds, 

and 
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szzitf,  n?  h,rytr;Y f wm  b- » 

2  ]  Si  n  able  to  Wld:ftand  al>  accidental  Invafions,  but  the 
Work  the  fM/i„  ™  T®  to  their  T  rutting  and  Cutting,  in  which 

their  for  «.t  not  off 

at  a,l>  nor  be  IQP  bufie  with  Lonnino-  •  R„r  if  „„  ,  r 

Shade  and  Fuel,  or  bearing  of  Maji  alone,  lop  offtheir  Tops 
unthriving  Branches  only :  If  yotr  intend  an  outright  «Ji'  ’e5ft  till 

f 7Zr: ;for  ih,s  Cutti"g do™  or  Li  htt* ■ 

th<  l)’7  nWlU  -n®  t0  y°Ut  exceedinS  Prejudice,  bv  Reafon  of 

tne  Worm,  which  will  certainly  breed  in  Timber  which  i  n,  ] 

before  that  Period  :  But  in  cafe  you  cut  onlv  for  rh  r/  felled 

not  be  fo  pundual  as  to  the  Time  -  vet  for  the  «  C,"y>  >'°»  need 

ftand,  obferve  the  Moon’s  Increafo  i/you  pleal^ “  Lfon  ofTb  *? 

Differences  is,  becaufe  this  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  the  GroZbJ fb 

iee  which  you  do  not  fell  the  other  for  the  Durableners  of  the  r  ° 

ber  which  you  do  :  Now  that  which  is  to  be  burnt  knot fo  r , ^  ,T 

p  the  of  the  Tree  “  confiderable  for  the  R^ 

-i  efo  I  Jiticulars  more  at  large  in  Chap.  iii.  Book  iii  'But 

C.rs,  for  foundry  SfJi  S’  £ 

I  could  name  fome  who  abandoning  this  to  Workmpn  for  th  •  cn  •  ' 

only,  when  they  perceived  the  gre°at  Advantage  iTp  n  ° 

gam,  and  undertaking  it  themfelves  were  r^n/ Pl  Bar‘ 

only  for  the  ExpeditiSr  of  this  knotty  Work  fome '  JeZi  F  ■  *  ^ 

deviled  •  fuch  as  I  have  been  told  a  worthy  Perfon  of  dri 

nie  of,  by  which  he  was  able  with  one  Man  to  perform  m  T  made 
twelve  Oven*  and  for^Kr  to  Peifonn  more  than  with 

Iron-Hooks  and  Fangs  about  o'h' Cot  to"  by  faftninS  of 

chained  to  fome  portfble ScrZT^ch  TfaJ  Th*  ’  T  **?* 

might  effed  Wonders,  not  only  for  the  Exthnat  on’ of  nVl*  I"Ventl,on 
proftrating  of  huge  Trees  •  Thar  ffocdl  77  •  ^  1  °*  Roots,  but  the 

the  German  vLi ^  reformed  a£ M  byfome is  called 

might  be  very  expedient  for  thl  hitfe  a^fo^  f^'7  ^ 

exhibited  the  followimr  FiVnre  ,  A  Pr  i  ’•  •  tbeiLl0Ie  we  have 

Trial.  S  to  r  ’  d  bibmit  it  to  Improvement  and 
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a  The  Hand  keeps  the  Rope  b,  clofe  upon  the  Cylinder  c, 

’2L&ir  moved  by  a  Vxnmon  of  three  or  four  Teeth  A  which 
moves  a  large  Iron-Wheel  f,  e,  the  Handle  put  upon  the  Spindle 

of  the  Pinnion,  to  turn  it  withal .  .  . 

The  whole  Frame  rr  let  into  a  bigger  ‘Piece  of  Wood,  viz  h  being 
about  four  Foot  in  Length,  and  one  in  Breadth  ,  and  the  other 
End  of  the  Roller,  or  Cylinder,  is  fufiamed by  a  lefferffod,  of 
Wood  (  i  )  g,  the  Plate  which  holds  the  W'heel  and  Pinnion  in 

thp  larger  Block.  Note ,  ,  ^  r 

That  the  Cylinder  may  be  made  of  good  tough  Iron,  about  four 
Inches  «  Diameter,  and  fourteen  or  fixteen  Inches  z»  Length, 
and  the  toothed  Wheel  f,  of  the  like  Stuff,  and  op  a  Thicknefs 
proportionable :  The  reft  is  obvious. 

But  this  is  to  be  praftifed  only  where  you  defign  a  final  Extirpation^ 
for  fonie  have  drawn  Suckers  even  from  an  old  ftub  Root ,  but  they  cer 
tainlv  perifh  by  the  Mofs  which  invades  them,  and  are  very  fubjeft  to 
„row  rotten.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  one  Root ,  which  took  up  an  en  ire 
bJcre  of  Ground,  and  Theofhraftus  defcribes  the  Lyce  an  Plat  anus  to 
tavefpread  an  hundred  Foot;  if  fi>,  the  Argument ;may  hoH ^good  If ‘r 
sheir  Growth  after  the  Tree  is  come  to  its  Period.  I  hey  made  Ups  oi 
S  Roots  of  Oaks  heretofore  ,  and  fuch  a  Curiofity  Athemeus  tells  us 
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was  carved  by  Thericleus  himfelf ;  and  there  is  a  Way  fo  to  tinge  O^Chap.III. 
after  long  burying  and  leaking  in  Water  (which  gives  it  a  wonderful 
Eohture)  as  that  it  has  frequently  been  taken  for  a  coarfe  Ebony: 

Hence  even  by  Floating,  comes  the  Bohemian  Oak,  Eolith  and  other 
Northern  limber,  to  be  of  luch  excellent  Ufe  for  fome  Parts  of  Ship¬ 
ping  :  But  the  Blacknefs  which  we  find  in  Oaks ,  that  have  long  lain 
under  Ground  (and  may  be  call’d  Subterranean  Timber )  proceeds  from 
fome  J  itriohc  Juice  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  lie,  which  makes  it  very 
weighty ;  but  (as  the  _  excellent  Naturaliit  and  learned  Ehyfician 

Dr.  bloane  obferves)  it  dries,  iplits,  and  becomes  light,  and  much  im¬ 
pairs. 

iy.  There  is  not  in  Nature  a  1  hing  more  obnoxious  to  deceit  than 
the  buying  of  frees  Jianding,  upon  the  Reputation  of  their  Appear¬ 
ance  to  the  Eye ,  unlefs  the  Chapman  be  extraordinarily  judicious  •  fo 
various  aie  their  hidden  and  concealed  Infirmities ,  till  they  be  felled 
and  fawn  out :  So  as  if  to  any  Thing  applicable ,  certainly  there  is  no-' 
thing  which  does  more  perfedly  confirm  it,  than  the  moft  flourifhinp 
Outfide  of  Trees,  Fronts  nulla  fidcs.  A  Timber-tree  is  a  Merchant-  -  - 
Adventurer ,  you  lhall  never  know  what  he  is  worth  till  he  be  dead. 

id.  Oaks  are  in  fome  Places  (where  the  Soil  is  efipecially  qualified) 
ready  to  be  cut  for  Cop fie  fourteen  Years  and  fooner  •  I  compute  from 
the  hot  Semination ;  though  it  be  told  as  an  Inftance  of  high  En¬ 
couragement  (and  as  indeed  it  merits)  that  a  Lady  in  Northampton. 

Jhire  fowed  Acorns ,  and  lived  to  cut  the  Trees  produced  from  them 
Pwice  in  two  and  twenty  Tears,  and  both  as  well  grown  as  moft  are  in 
Sixteen  or  eighteen.  This  yet  is  certain,  that  Acorns  fet  in  Hedge-rows 
have  in  thirty  fears  boin  a  Stem  ol  a  Foot  diameter.  Generally  Copfe- 
wood  Ihould  be  cut  clofe,  and  at  fuch  Intervals  as  the  Growth  requires  • 
which  being  feldom  conftant,  depends  much  on  the  E laces  and  the  Kinds 
the  Mould  and  the  Air,  and  for  which  there  are  extant  particular 
Statutes  to  diretft  us;  of  all  which  more  at  large  hereafter  Oak  for 
Tan-bark^  may  be  felled  from  April  to  the  laft  of  June ,  by  a  Statute 
in  the  i  Jacobi .  And  here  fome  are  for  the  disbarking  of  Oaks  and 
fo  to  let  them  ftand  before  they  fell.  ’ 

tJ:  rTo  enumerate  now  the  incomparable  Vfes  of  this  Wood,  were  uses 
needlefs  ;  but  fo  precious  was  the  Efteem  of  it,  that  of  old  there  was 
an  exprefs  Law  amongil  the  twelve  Tables ,  concerning  the  very  ga- 
thermg  of  the  Acorns,  though  they  Ihould  be  found  fallen  into  another 
Man  s  Ground  :  The  Land  and  the  Sea  do  ftifficiently  fpeak  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  this  excellent  Material;  Iloufes  and  Ships,  Cities  and 
Navies  are  built  with  it ;  and  there  is  a  Kind  of  it  fo  tough ,  and  ex- 
treamly  compaft,  that  our  fharpeft  Tools  will  hardly  enter  it,  andfcarce- 
Iy  the  very  Fire  it  fell,  in  which  it  confumes  but  flowly,  as  feeming  to 
partake  or  a  ferruginous  and  metalline  Ihining  Nature,  proper  for  fun- 
ary  robuft  Ufes.  It  is  doubtlefs  of  all  Timber  hitherto  known,  the  moil 
univerlally  ufeful  and  ftrong  ;  for  though  fome  Trees  be  harder,  as  Box 
Lomus ,  Ebony ,  and  divers  of  the  Indian  JVoods  •  yet  we  find  them 
more  fragil,  and  not  fo  well  qualified  to  fupport  great  Incumbencies  and 
Weights,  nor  is  there  any  Timber  more  lafling. ,  which  Wayloever  ufed 
There  has  (we  know)  been  no  little  Stir  amongft  learned  Men,  of  what 
Material  the  Crofs  was  made  on  which  our  Blefied  Saviour  Buffered  : 
venerable  Bede  in  Colleflaneis,  affirms  it  to  have  been  framed  of 
Jeveral  Woods,  namely,  CyJ>refs,  Cedar ,  Tine  and  Box  ;  and  to 

I  confirm 
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Rook  I  confirm  it,  St.  Hierom  has  cited  Ifaiah  vu  13 •  Gloria  Libani  ad  tc 

@  £«#*«  &  ‘Finns  Jimul  ad  ornandum  locum  SanBificatioms 
mZ  &  locum  Tedum  meorum  fignificabo  ■  but  following  the  V  'erfion 
of  the  LXX,  he  reads  in  Cnpreffo,  TmuJS  Cedro  fSc.  Othersinfer 
the  <P aim,  and  fo  compofe  the  Gibbet  of  no  lefs  than  four  different 

Timbers ,  according  to  the  old  Verfe  : 

=■  Nail'd  were  his  Feet  to  Cedar,  to  Palm  his  Hands, 

Cyprefs  his  Body  bore ,  Title  on  Olive  (lands: 

And  for  this  of  the  Talm,  they  fetch  it  from  that  of  Cant.  vii.  8.  where 
’tis  faid,  Afendam  in  Talmam,  (§  apprehendam  frutfus  ejus, and 
from  other  allegorical  and  myfterious  Expreflions  of  the  facred  Tex  , 
without  any  manner  of  Probability  ;  whilft  by  Alphonfus  Ctaccontus , 
LiPfius,  Angelas  Rocca,  Falconius ,  and  divers  other  learned  Men 
(writing  on  this  Subjed)  and  upon  accurate  Examination  of  the  many 
Fragments  pretended  to  be  Parcels  of  it,  'tis  generally  concludes  to  ave 
been  the  Oak ,  and  I  do  verily  believe  it ;  fince  thole  who  have  delcubtd 
thofe  Countries,  affure  us  there  is  no  Tree  more  frequent;  ^hlck 
Relation  to  feveral  Celebrations  and  Myftenes  under  Oaks  in  the  Old 
Teftament)  has  been  the  Subjed  of  many  fine  Difcourfes  Nor  is  it 
likely  they  fhould  choofe,  or  alfemble  lo  many  Sorts  of  Woods  with 
that  Curiofity,  to  execute  one  upon,  whom  they  efteemed  a  MalefaBor^ 
befides, .  we  read  how  heavy  it  was,  which  Cyprefs,_  Cedar  and  Talm 
are  not  in  Comparifon  with  Oak ;  whilft  Gretfer  denies  all  this,  Lib.  1. 
Cap.y i.  and  concludes  upon  his  accurate  Examination  of  feveral  Fiag- 
ments  yet  extant,  that  ’tis  not  difcernable  of  what  Timber  it  was  framed. 
We  might  add  to  thefe,  the  furious  Zeal  of  the  bloody  and  malicious 
Jews  (to  fee  our  Bleffed  Lord  inhumanly  executed)  could  not  poffibly 
allow  Leifure  to  frame  a  Gibbet  of  fo  many  rare  and  curious  Materia  s. 

Let  this  therefore  pafs  for  an  errant  Legend. 

That  which  is  twined  and  a  little  wreathed  (eafily  to  be  dtfcerned 
by  the  Texture  of  the  Bark)  is  belt  to  fupport  Burthens  for  Tofts, 
Columns,  Simmers,  (Sc.  for  all  which  our  Englijh  Oak  is  infinite  y 
preferable  to  the  French,  which  is  nothing  fo  ufeful,  nor  comparably 
fo  lironc  ■  infomuch  as  I  have  frequently  admired  at  the  hidden  failing 
of  moft  goodly  Timber  to  the  Eye,  which  being  employed  to  thele  Vfes, 
does  many  Times  moft  dangeroufly  fly  in  funder, _  as  wanting  that  native 
Sprint  and  Toughnefs  which  our  Englijh  Oau  is  indue  witia  .  n 
here  we  forget  not  the  Strefs  which  Sir  H.  Wotton,  and  other  Architects 
put  even  in  the  very  Fofition  of  their  Growth,  their  native  Streightnefs 
and  Loftinefs  for  Columns,  Supporters,  Crofs-Beams,  fee.  arid  tis 
found  that  the  rough- grain’d  Body  of  a  flubbed  Oak,  is  the  htteft  Tim- 
her  for  the  Cafe  of  a  Cyder-Mill ,  and  fuch  like  Engines,  as  beft  en¬ 
during  the  Unquietnefs  of  a  ponderous  Rolling-Stone,  Eor  '  ts. 
Tales,  Laths,  Coopers.  Ware,  Clap-board  for  Wainfcot  (the  ancient 
’  And  there-  *  Inteftina  Opera  and  Works  within  Doors)  and  lome  r  amie. s  are  cu- 
%"  rioufly  veined,  of  much  Efteem  in  former  Times,  till  the  finer-gram  d 
call'd  intejli-  Spanijh  and  Norway  Timber  came  amongft  11s,  which  is  like  wile  ot  a 
n  Hi  whiter  Colour.  There  is  in  New  England  a  certain  red  Oak,  which 

Theodof.  _ ■  . . . . " 


3  Quatuoi  ex  lignis  Domini  Crux  dicituv  effe,  CTC. 
Pes  Cfucis  eft  Cedrus,  Corpus  tenet  alta  Cuprelfut ; 
Palma  rnanus  retinet,  Titulo  laetatui*  Oliva. 
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b._ing  felled,  they  feafon  in  fome  moift  and  muddy  Place,  which  Chap.  III. 
branches  into  very  curious  Works.  It  is  obferved  that  Oak  will  not 
eafily  glue  to  other  IV ood ,  no  not  very  well  with  its  own  Kind  *  and 
fome  Sorts  will  never  cohere  tollerably,  as  the  Box  and  Horn-beam , 
though  both  hard  Woods  ;  fo,  nor  Service  with  Cornell,  &c.  Oak  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  Wheel-Spokes ,  Tins  and  Tegs  for  Tyling ,  SCc.  Mr.  Blith 
makes  and  fmall  Building  Timber  of  Oaks  of  eleven*  Years 

Growth,  which  is  a  prodigious  Advance,  &c.  The  fmalleft  and  ftreight- 
eft  is  beft,  difcovered  by  the  upright  Tenor  of  the  Bark,  as  being  the 
molt  proper  for  cleaving :  The  knotttiejl  for  Water-Works,  Tiles , 
and  the  like,  becaufe  .'twill  drive  beft,  and  laft  longeft  ;  the  crooked' 
yet  firm,  for  Knee -Timber  in  Shipping ,  Mill-Wheels,  <kc.  In  a  Word' 
how  abfolutely  neceffary  the  Oak  is  above  all  the  Trees  of  the  Foreft 
in  Naval-Architecture,  &c.  confult '  Whit  fin,  Lib.i.  Cap.  xiii 

Were  planting  of  thefe  Woods  more  in  LJfe,  we  fhould  banifh  our 
Hoops  of  Hazel ,  &c.  for  thofe  of  good  Copfe-Oak ,  which  being 
made  of  the  younger  Shoots ,  are  exceeding  tough  and  ftrong  :  One  of 
them  being  of  Ground-Oak ,  will  out-laft  fix  of  the  beft  AJh  \  but 
this  our  Coopers  love  not  to  hear  of,  who  work  by  the  Great  for  Sale , 
and  foi  others,  j  he  fmaller  ft  runchions  and  Spray ,  make  Billet , 

Ravine  and  Coals  *  and  the  Bark  is  of  Price  with  the  T aimer  and 
Hyer,  to  whom  the  very  Saw-duft  is  of  Ufe,  as  are  the  AJhes  and  Lee 
for  Bucking  Linnen,  and  to  cure  the  Ropijhnefs  of  Wine :  And  Tis 
probable  the  Cups  of  our  Acorns  would  tan  Leather  as  well  as  the 
Bark ,  I  wonder  no  Body  makes  the  Experiment,  as  it  is  done  in  Turky 
with  the  Valonia,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Acorn  growing  on  the  Oaks 
The  Ground-Oak  while  young,  is  ufed  for  Toles,  Cudgels  and  Walk¬ 
ing-Staffs,  much  come  into  Mode  of  late,  but  to  the  Waft  of  many  a 
hopeful  Tlant,  which  might  have  proved  good  T imber  and  I  the  rather 
declaim  againft  the  Cuftom,  becaufe  I  flifpeT  they  are  fuch  as  are  for 
the  moft  Part  cut  and  -  ftolen  by  idle  Perfons,  and  brought  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  ln  great  Bundles,  without  the  Knowledge  or  Leave  of  the  Owners 
who  would  never  have  gleaned  their  Copfes  for  fuch  trifling  Ufes.  Here 
I  am  again  to  give  a  general  Notice  of  the  peculiar  Excellency  of  the 
Roots  of  moft  Trees ,  for  fair,  beautiful,  chamleted  and  lafting  Timber , 
applicable  to  many  Purpofes  •  fuch  as  formerly  made  Hafts  for  Daggers, * 

Hangers ,  Knives ,  Handles  for  Staves ,  Tobacco-Boxes ,  and  elegant 
Joyner  s-Work ,  and  even  .  for  fome  Mathematical  Inftruments  of the 
larger  Size.,  to  be  had  either  in,  or  near  the  Roots  of  many  Trees  j 
howevei  tis  a  Kindnefs  to  premonifh  Stewards  and  Surveyors ,  that 
they  do  not  negligently  waft  thofe  Materials  :  Nor  may  we  here  omit 
to  mention  Tables  for  Tamters,  which  heretofore  were  ufed  by  the 
moft  famous  Artifts ,  efpecially  the  curious  Pieces  of  Raphael ,  Durer 
and  Ho  loin ,  and  before  that  of  Canvafs,  and  much  more  lafting  r  To 
thefe  add  the  Galls ,  Miftetoe ,  Toly  pod,  Agaric  (ufed  in  Antidotes ) 

Dvec,  Fungus  s  to  make  Tinder,  and  many  other  ufefiil  Excrefcencies , 
to  the  Number  of  above  twenty,  which  doubtlefs  difoover  the  Variety 
of  Tranfudations,  Ter  eolations  and  Contextures  of  this  admirable 
Tree  ;  but  of  thefeveral  Fruits,  and  Animals  generated  of  them,  and 
other  Trees ,  Franc iftco  Redi  promifes  an  exprefs  Treatife,  in  his 
Efpemenze  mtorno  alia  Generatione  de  gly  Xnftetti,  already  publilhed. 

Tliny  affirms,  That  the  Galls  break  out  all  together  in  one  Night,  about 
the  Beginning  of  June ,  and  arrive  to  their  full  Growth  in  one  Day  ; 

1  this 
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i  •  T  r.  recommend  to  the  Experience  of  lome  extraordinary  vigi- 
ant  Wood  man,  had  we  any  of  our  Oaks  that  produced  them,  Italy  and 
Spain  big  Aencarcft  that  do.  Galls  are  of  ieveral  Kind.,  but  grow 
uC  a  different  Species  of  Robur  from  any  of  ours,  which  never  arrive 
to  any  Maturity ;  the  white  and  imperforated are  the  heft  ;  of  alt 
which  and  their  Veveral  Species,  fee  JaJ}.  Bauhinus,  and  the  excellent 
Malpighius,  in  his  Difcourfe  de  Gallis  and  other  morbous  T  umours 
uifed  iy  ^d  producing  InfeCls,  infea.ng  the  Leaves,  Stalks  and 
Branches  of  this  Tree  with  a  venomous  Liquor  or  Froth  wherein  they 
ay  and  dePohte  their  Eggs,  which  bore  and  perforate  theft  Excres¬ 
cences  when  the  Worms  are  hatch’d,  lo  as  we  fee  hem  in  Galls 

What  Benefit  the  Maft  does  univerfally  yield  (once  m  two  Years 
at  leaft)  for  the  fatting  of  Hogs  and  Veer,  I  &all  fcew  upon  another 
Occafion,  before  the  Concluf.on  of  this  Difcourfe  A  Peck  of  Acorns 
a  Day  with  a  little  Bran,  will  make  an  Hog  (Wald)  increafe  a  Pound 
Weight  Per  ‘Diem  for  two  Months  together.  They  give  them  alio  to 
Oxe„  mingled  with  Bran,  chop’d  or  broken;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
itout  and  grow  in  their  Bellies.  Others  fay,  they  ftiould  firft  be  ma¬ 
cerated  in  Water,  to  extraft  their  Malignity  ;  Cattle  many  times  pe¬ 
riling  without  this  Preparation.  Cato  advifes  the  Husbanaman  to  re- 
ferve  two  hundred  and  forty  Bu/hels  of  Acorns  lot  his  Oxen .mingled 
with  a  like  Quantity  of  Beans  and  Lupines,  and  to  drench  them  well. 
But  in  Truth  they  are  more  proper  for  Swine,  and  being  /°  made 
final]  will  fatten  Pidgeons,  ‘Peacocks,  Turkeys,  Phcafants  an 
Poultry  ■  nay,  ’tis  reported,  that  feme  Fijhes  feed  on  them,  efpec.ally 
Ae  Tunny,  m  &ch  Places  of  the  Coaft  where  Trees  hang ;  over  Arms  of 
the  Sea  Acorns,  Efculus  ab  Efca  (before  the  Ufe  of  Wheat-Corn 
was  found  out)  were  heretofore  the  Food  of  Men,  my,  of  Jupiter 
himfelf  (as  well  as  other  Productions  of  the  Earth)  till  their  luxurious 
Palates  were  debauched  :  And  even  in  the -  Romans  Time  the  Cuftom 
was  in  Spain  to  make  a  fecond  Service  of  Acorns  and  Maft  _  (as  the 
French  now  do  of  Marrons  and  Chefnuts)  which  they  likewife  ufed 

to  roaft  under  the  Embers . 


. fed  with  the  oaken  Maft, 


The  aged  Trees  themftelves  in  Tears  furpafs  d. 

And  Men  had  indeed  Hearts  of  Oak-,  1  mean  not  fo  hard  but 

Health  and  Strength,  and  liv’d  naturally,  and  with  Things  eafily  pa- 

rable  and  plain. 

b  ft  pit  Age  o’th’  World,  juft  Nymph,  when  Man  did  dwell 
Under  thy  Shade,  whence  his  Provifion  fell-, 

Satlads  the  Meal,  Wildings  were  the  Tnffert  : 
dTo  Tree  yet  leay'n’ d,  by  ill-Ex ample ,  Art, 

With  infititious  Fruit  to  ftymbohze, 
yls  in  an  Emblem,  our  Adulteries. 


a  _ _ _ &  querna  glande  repafta 

yEquafle  annofas  vivendo  copora  Queicus. 

b  Faelix  ilia  aetas  mundi,  juftiflima  Nymphe,  , 

Cum  dabat  umbra  domum  vivam  tua,  cum  domus  ipla 
Decidua  Dominos  pafcebat  fruge  quietos, 

Solaque  prasbebant  Sylveftria  poma  fecundas 
Gramineis  epulas  mends ;  nondum  arte  magiftra 

Arbor  Adulteriis  praeluferat  infita  noftris,  &c.  .  ,  . 

f  on  L  t  n  Ft,  i.  yi. 


'V. 


As 
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As  the  fweet ' Poet  befpeaks  the  Hryad ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  call’d  Chap  III 
Ouercus  ( as- fome  Etymologifts  fancied)  becaufe  the  Pagans  (quieri-^Y^J 
bantur  Refponfa)  had  their  Oracles  under  it,  but  becaufe  they  fought 
tor  Acorns:  But  ’tis  in  another  *  Place  where  Ilhew  you  what  this*  Cap.  i 
Acorn  was  ;  and  even  now  I  am  told,  that  thofe  fmall  young  Acorns***  iil 
which  we  find  m  the  Stockdoves  Craws,  are  a  delicious  Fare,  as  well 
as  thofe  incomparable  Salads  of  young  Herbs  taken  out  of  the  Maws 
ol  Partridges  at  a  certain  Seafon  of  the  Year,  which  gives  them  a 
.reparation  far  exceeding  all  the  Art  of  Cookery.  Oaks  bear  alfo  a 
Knur  full  of  a  Cottony  Matter,  of  which  they  anciently  made  Wick 
!°r  tbelr  La™P  and  Candles ;  and  among  the  SeleUiora  Remedia  of 
Jo.  rravotius,  there  is  mention  of  an  Oil  e  querna  glande  chymically 
extracted,  which  he  affirms  to  be  of  the  longelt  Continuance,  and  lead: 
confumptive  of  any  other  whatfoever  for  fuch  Lights,  ita  ut  uncia  ftn- 
guhs  menfibus  vix  ab  fumatur  continue  igne :  The  ingenious  Author  of 
the  Description  of  the  Weftern  Iftands  of  Scotland,  tells  us.  That 
(upon  his  own  Experience)  a  Rod  of  Oak  of  four,  five,  fix  or  eight 
Inches  about,  being  twilled  like  a  Wyth ,  boiled  in  Wort ,  well  dried, 
and  kept  in  a  little  Bundle  of  Barley-Straw,  and  then  fteeped  again  in 
W on ,  caufes  it  to  ferment,  and  procures  Teft  :  The  Rod  lhould  be  cut 
before  Mid-May,  and  is  frequently  ufed  in  this  manner  to  furnilh  Teft , 
and  being  preferved,  will  ferve,  and  produce  the  fame  Effeft  many 
Years  together  ;  and  (as  the  Hiftorian  affirms)  that  he  was  Ihew’d  a 
Piece  of  a  thick  Wyth,  which  had  been  kept  for  making  Ale  with  for 
above  twenty  Years,  &c.  In  the  mean  Time,  the  Leaves  of  Oaks 
abundantly  congefted  on  Snow,  prefer ve  it  as  well  for  Wine,  as  a  deep 

f  ‘ AT t/C  "!°ft  “tlfic,al  Refrigeratory.  Nor  mull  we  pafs  by  the 
fweet  Mel-dews,  fo  much  more  copioufly  found  on  the  Leaves  of  this 
Tree  than  any  other  ;  whence  the  induftrious  Bees  gather  fuch  abundance 
ol  Honey,  as  that  inftead  of  carrying  it  to  their  Hives,  they  glufthem- 
ielves  to  Death:  But  from  this  ill  Report  (haftily  taken  up  by 
Euricms  Cordus)  our  learned  Mr.  Ray  has  vindicated  this  temperate 
an£  abftc™lous  ufefiil  Creature.  V arro  affirms,  they  made  Salt  of  Oak 
Alhes  with  which  they  fometimes  feafoned  Meat,  but  more  frequent- 

r  Te,of  K  t<a  fprmkle  among,  and  fertilize  their  Seed-Corn  • 

Which  minds  me  of  a  certain  Oak  found  buried  feme  where  in  Tran- 
Jilvama  near  the  Salt-Pits,  that  was  entirely  converted  into  an  hard 
halt  when  they  came  to  examine  it  by  cutting.  This  Experiment 
(it  true)  may  poffibly  encourage  fome  other  Attempts  for  the  multi- 
plymg  of  Salt:  Norlefs  ftrange  is  that  which  fome  report  of  a  certain 
Water  fome  where  in  Hungary ,  which  tranfmutes  the  Leaves  of  this 
I  ree  into  Brafs,  and  Iron  into  Copper.  Of  the  Galls  is  made  trial  of 
Spaw-water,  and  the  Ground  and  Bafis  of  feveral  Hies,  efpecially 
iaddei  Colours,  and  are  a  great  Revenue  to  thofe  who  have  Quantities  of 
them  :  Nor  muft  I  forget  Ink,  compofed  of  Galls  giiij,  Copperas  5ii, 
Gum-Arabic  gi :  Beat  the  Galls  grofly,  and  put  them  into  a  Quart  of 
C laret)  or  French-JV me ,  and  let  them  foak  for  eight  or  nine  Days  let¬ 
ting  the  V  eifel  (an  earthen  glazed  Pitcher  is  beft)  in  the  hot  Sun  if 
made  in  Summery  in  Winter  near  the  Fire,  ftirring  it  frequently  with  a 
wooden  Spatula  :  Then  add  the  Copperas  and  Gum,  and  after  it  has  Food 
a  Day  or  two,  it  will  be  lit  to  ufe.  There  are  a  world  of  Receipts 
,?rf’  *ee  Canepartus  de  Atr  ament  is.  Of  the  very  Mops 

Gt  the  that  which  \s  white,  compofes  the  choice#  Cyprefs-Tow-  . 

K  de?\ 


A  DISCOURSE 

3  t  .  Uirh  is  efteemed  good  for  the  Head;  but  Impoftors  familiarly 
B °-^^d  ^Moffes  undefthat Name ,  -  ^ “ 

Th7/ckba Yotmg  red^te  Leaves  decofted  in  ’  Wine,  makeanexeel- 
r^rL/e  fora  fore  Mouth,  and  almoft  every  Part  of  this  Tree  >s 
r  1  •o-T^'ic-ain ft  Fluxes  in  general,  and  where  Apm&ents  are  pioper. 

s^sxSSs  »w »  m»  ”““a'  ,rr  -fit 

A  n  ,  T  iauor  which  is  of  admirable  Efieft  m  Ruptures  The 
yn  s  1 .  ,r  •  ^  onf1  hefween  the  Burk  (which  looks  like  Tvea-kle)  has 

'  Ltql° foveraTen  Vcrtues  •  and  feme  affirm,  the  Water  Jiagmte  in  the 

SlL  Stump  of  *  newly  fell’d  CM,  »  «  eletol  is 

being  applie  .  provoke  'too,  and  (feme  affirm)  break 

Honey  cures  the  Carbuncle ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Aj/fw  J,  P  JP  ■  > 
AT other Excre  fences,  of  which  innumerable  Remedies  are  compofed, 

Si? MiZZXv,,*.  *-»«•*  *„Xyr,  A 

of  this  Tree  isfo  wholefome,  that  th ejleepng,  or  lying  under  it  b 

come  a  prefent  M  «>  and  n  But  whaHs 

malign  Influence  of  the  IValnut-tree  has  limtten .  Bot  what  is 

ftih  more  ftrange,  I  read  in  one  VPhyfcian  of  Denmark,  That 

^n  Hanchful  or*?w'o  of  Imall  Oak  Buttons,  mingled  with  Oats  given  to 
HorTes  which  are  black  of  Colour ,  will  in  few  Days  eating  alter  it  to  a 
fee  Dapple  Grey,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Vitriol ^abounding 
Tree  To  conclude;  And  upon  ferious  Meditation  of  the  various.  Ufes 
r  l  •  _  j  Trees  we  cannot  but  take  Notice  of  the  admirable 

1 Vechanifm  of  Vegetables  in  general,  as  in  particular  in  this  Species ;  that 
hv  the  Diverfity  of  Ter  eolations  and  Strainers,  and .by  Mixtures,  as 
;7were  of  Divine  Chymiftry,  various  ConcoBions ,  t Sc.  the  fhould 
be  To  e  on  the tdeLl  Leaves,  fo  luftily  efculent  for  hardier  and 

ruftick  Conftitutions  in  the  Fruit ;  fo  flat  and  pallid  m  the  Atramental 
'goMs  f  and 'haply,  fo  propnofiikV n  the  Apple -  o  fiberous  m  h 
o„ru  (for  even  the  Cork-tree  is  but  a  coarfer  Oak)  io  ouzte  in 
Tanner' s-T it  ;  and  in  that  Subduftion  fo  wonderfully  fpecifick  m  cor¬ 
roborating  the  ' Entrails  and  Bladder,  Reins,  Loins,  Back,  fSc.  which 
are  all  but  the  Gifts  and  Qualities,  with  many  more  that  thefe  robuft 
Sons  of  the  Earth  afford  us  j  and  that  in  other  Specifics  even  the  moft 
definable  and  vulgar  Alder  imparts  to  us  in  its  Rind  Leaves,  Buds 

Bio  (fonts,  Berries,  Ears,  Pith,  Bark, JSc  Wr’C  f  T'fTpridt 
can-v  our  Remarks  upon  all  the  Varieties  of  Shape,  Leaf, \  Seed  fruit, 
ST  Grain,  Colour,  and  all  thofe  other  Forms  that  Philofophers 

as}-  swsfiisa  n.  -  a 

.but  .buy  have  prohibited  the  “”fe“Sh“Po“'.  ^ 

fee  Bookii.  there  grows  abundance.  Let  us  end  with  the  roe  . 

ani  Miflfe.,  Book  ui.  Cap,  i.  »  4/.  V  <*««<»>  **>'■'  **.  T°“ 

Cap.  de  Quereus,  Tom.  ii.  p.  139°* 


a  When 


OF  FOREST -TREES. 

a  When  Ships  of  bloody  Combat  we  prepare. 

Oak  affords  Id  lank,  and  arms  our  Men  of  War ; 
Maintains  out  Fires,  makes  Ploughs  to  till  the  Ground: 
For  Fife  no  Timber  like  the  Oak  is  found \ 


CHAP.  IV. 

w  '  '  '  '  ‘ '  1 '  j  c  •  1  •  \ 

Of  the  Elm. 

I.  T  SLmus  the  Elm ,  there  are  four  or  jive  Sorts,  and  from  the  Diffe- 
V.J  rence  of  the  Soil  and  Air  divers  fpurious :  Two  of  thefe  Kinds 
are  moft  worthy  our  Culture,  the  Vulgar,  viz.  the  Mountain  Elm , 
which  is  taken  to  be  the  Oriptelea  of  Theophrajius ;  being  of  a  lefs  jag¬ 
ged  and  fmaller  Leaf-  and  the  Vernaeula,  or  French  Elm,  whofe  Leaves 
are  thicker,  and  more  florid,  glabrous  and  fmooth,  delighting  in  the 
lower  and  moifter  Grounds,  where  they  will  fometimes  rife  to  above  an 
hundred  Foot  in  Height,  and  a  prodigious  Growth,  in  lefs  than  a  a  Age  ; 
my  felf  having  feen  one  planted  by  the  Hand  of  a  Countefs  living  not 
long  fince,  which  was  near  twelve  Foot  in  Compafs ,  and  of  an  Heifft 
proportionable  -  notwithftanding  the  numerous  Progeny  which  grew  un¬ 
der  the  Shade  of  it, .  fome  whereof  were  at  leaf!  a  Foot  in  Diameter , 
that  for  want  of  being  feafonably  tranfplanted ,  mull  needs  have  hin- 
dered  the  Procenty  of  their  ample  and  indulgent  Flother  :  I  ani  perfiia— 

ded  fome  of  thefe  were  Viviradices  &  Traduces ,  produced  of  the  fal¬ 
ling  Seeds . 

a.  For  though  both  thefe  Sorts  are  raifed  of  Appendices ,  or  Suckers 
(as  anon  we  fliall  deferibe)  yet  this  latter  comes  well  from  the  Samera 
or  Seeds,  and  therefore  I  luppofe  it  to  be  the  antient  Atinia ,  for  fuch  an 
Elm  they  acknowledge  to  be-  raifed  of  Seeds ,  which  being  ripe  about 
the  beginning  of  March  (though  frequently  not  till  the  following  Month) 
will  produce  them  •  as  we  might  have  feen  abundantly  in  the" Gardens 
of  the  Thuilleries  and  that  of  Luxemburg  at  Paris ,  where  they  ufu- 
ally  fow  themfelves,  and  come  up  very  thick ;  and  fo  do  they  in  many 
Places  of  our  Country,  though  fo  feldom  taken  notice  of,  as  that  it  is 
efleenfd  a  Fable  by  the  lefs  obfervant  and  ignorant  Vulgar  :  Let  it  there¬ 
fore  be  tried  in  Seafon,  by  turning  and  raking  fome  fine  Earth,  often  re- 
frefhed,  under  fome  amply  fpreading  Tree,  or  to  raife  them  of  their  Seeds 
(being  well  dried  -  a  Day  or  two  before)  fprinkled  on  Beds  prepared  of 
good  loamy  frefh  Earth,  and  fifting  fome  of  the  find!  Mould  thinly 
over  them,  and  watering  them  when  Need  requires.  Being  rifen  (which 
may  be  within  four  or  five  Months)  an  Inch  above  Ground  (refrefhed 
and  prefeived  from  the  feraping  of  Birds  and  ^Poultry)  comfort  the  ten- 
dei  Seedlings  by  a  fecond  fifting  of  more  fine  Earth,  to  eftablifh  them  - 
thus  keep  them  clean  weeded  for  the  firfi:  two  Tears ,  and  cleanfing  the 
Side-boughs  ;  or  till  being  of  fitting  Stature  to  remove  into  a  Nurfery 
at  wider  Intervals  and  even  Rowsr  you  may  thin  and  tranfplant  them 
m  the  lame  Manner  as  you  were  directed  for  young  Oaks  •  only  they 

^  ~  ~  ■  -  ■  ■■  ■  ■  .■  ■  ii  .  .  ■  i.  n  .,r  ■  _  _ 

a  Si  quando  annandx  naves,  &  bella  paranda, 

Det  quercus  nautis  tabulata,  det  anna  furori 

Bella n turn  det  ligna  foco,  det  aratra  colono 

Aut  aliis  alios  porro  fumatuv  in  ufus.  R  a  p  i  n  u  s 

fhall 


Chap.  IV. 


E  L  M. 


A  DISCOURSE 

L  ftiall  not  need  above  one  Cutting,  where  they  grow  lefs  regular  and 
hopeful.  But  becaufe  this  is  an  Experiment  of  fome  Curioftyy  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  many  Cafualties,  and  that  the  producing  fhem  from  xhz  Mother- 
roots  of  greater  Trees  is  very  facile  and  expeditious  (befides  the  Num¬ 
bers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hedge-rows  and  W oodsy  of  all  plan— 
tabe  Sizes)  I  rather  advife  our  Forejier  to  furnifh  fiimfelf  from  thofe 

PiclCCS  p 

3.  The  Suckers  which5 1  fpeak  of,  are  produced  in  abundance  from 

the  Roots ,  whence  being  dextroujly  feparated,  after  the  Earth  has  been, 
well  loofened,  and  planted  about  the  End  of  Odlober ,  they  will  grow 
very  well  }  nay,  the  Stubs  only,  which  are  left  in  the  Ground  after  a 
Felling  (being  fenced  in  as  far  as  the  Roots  extend)  will  furnifh  you  with 
Plenty,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  from  th £  firjt  Tear  or  t\vo,  fuccel- 
fively,  by  flipping  them  from  the  Roots ,  which  will  continually  fupply 
you  for  many  Years,  after  that  the  Body  of  the  Mother-tiee  has  been  cut 
down  :  And  from  hence  probably  is  fprung  that  (1  fear)  Miflake  of  Sal¬ 
ma  fits  and  others,  where  they  write  of  the  growing  of  their  Chips  (I 
iiippofe  having  fome  of  the  Bark  on)  Latter  d  in  hewing  of  their  Tim¬ 
ber  ;  the  Error  proceeding  from  this,  that  after  an  Elm-tree  has  been 
fell’d ,  the  numerous  Suckers ,  which  fhoot  from  the  Remainders  of  the 
*  latent  Roots,  feem  to  be  produced  from  this  Difperfion  of  the.  Chips: 
Let  this  yet  be  more  accurately  examined  ;  for  I  pronounce  nothing  ma- 
geflerially ,  fince  it  is  fo  confidently  repoited. 

£  ‘  4.  I  have  known  Stakes  fharpen’d  at  the  Ends  for  other  Purpofes, 
take  root  familiarly  in  moift  Grounds,  and  become  Trees j  and  divers 
have  effay’d,  with  extraordinary  Succefs,  the  Trunchions  of  the  Boughs 
and  Arms  of  Elms  cut  to  the  Landing  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  about  an  Ell 
in  Length.  Thefe  muff  be  chopp’d  on  each  Side  oppofite,  and  laid  into 
Trenches  about  half  a  Foot  deep,  covered  about  two  or  three  Fingers 
deep  with  good  Mould.  The  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  towards  the  Exit 
of  January ,  or  early  in  February ,  if  the  Frofts  impede  not  ;  and  after 
the  fir  ft  Year,  you  may  cut  or  fawth  cTruncJoions  off  in  as  many  Places 
as  you  find  Caufe,  and'as  the  Shoots  and  rooted  Sprouts  will  dired  you 
for  Tran  [plant  at  ion.  Another  Expedient  for  the  Propagation  of  Elms 
is  this ;  Let  Trenches  be  funk  at  a  good  Diftance  \viz>.  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  Yards)  from  fuch  Trees  as  ftand  in  Hedge-rows ,  and  in  fuch  Order 
as  you  defire  your  Elms  ihould  grow  :  Where  thefe  Gutters  are,  many 
young  Elms  will  fpring  from  the  fmall  Roots  of  the  adjoining  Trees. 
Divide  (after  one  Year)  the  Shoots  from  their  Mother-roots  (which  you 
may  dextroufly  do  with  a  fharp  Spade)  and  thefe  tranfplanted ,  will 
prove  o-ood  Trees  without  any  Damage  to  their  Progenitors.  Or  do  thus, 
lop  a  yomw  Elm,  the  Lop  being  about  three  Years  Growth ;  do  it  in  the 
latter  End  of  March ,  when  the  Sap  begins  to  creep  up  into  the  Boughs, 
and  the  Buds  ready  to  break  out  ;  cut  the  Boughs  into  Lengths  of  four 
Foot  flaming  leaving  the  Knot  where  the  Bud  feems  to  put  forth 
in  the  Middle :  Inter  thefe  fhort  Pieces  in  Trenches  of  three  or  four  Inches 
deep  and  in  good  Mould  well  trodden,  and  they  will  infallibly  produce 
you  a  Crop  ;  for  even  the  fmalleft  Suckers  of  Elms  will  grow  being 
let  when  the  Sap  is  newly  ftirring  in  them.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  Way 
no  lefs  expeditious,  and  frequently  confirmed  with  excellent  Succefs  ; 
Bare  fome  of  the  Mafter-Roots  of  a  vigorous  Tree  within  a  Foot  of 
the  Trunk ,  or  thereabouts,  and  with  your  Ax  make  feveral  Chops,  put¬ 
ting  a  fmall  Stone  into  every  Cleft,  to  hinder  their  Clofure,  and  give 

jriCCClS 
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OF  forest-trees, 

A<\cefs  t0  ? e  W“»  *e"  c°ver  them  with  three  or  four  Inch-thick  of  Earth  • 
and  thus  they  wi  fend  forth  Suckers  in  abundance  (I  affiire  you,  one  fin-’ 

gle  Elm  thus  well  ordered,  is  a  fair  Nurfery)  which  after  two  or  three 
^  ears  you  may  feparate  and  plant  in  the  Vlmarium,  or  Place  defiencd 
or  eni ,  and  which  if  it  be m T  lumps  (as  they  call  them)  within  tenor 
welve  Foot  of  each  other  or  in  Hedge-rows,  it  will  be  the  better  -  For 
the  Elm  is  a  Tree  of  Confort,  fociable,and  fo  affeaingto  grow  in  Com- 
pany,  that  the  very  beft  which  I  have  ever  feen,  do  almoft  touch  one 
Mother:  This  alfo  protects  them  from  the  Winds,  and  caufes  them  to 
fhoot  of  an  extraordinary  Height ;  fo  as  in  little  more  than  forty  Years 
they  even  arrive  to  a  Load  of  Timber,  provided  they  be  feduloufly  and 
carefully  cultivated  and  the  Soil  propitious.  For  an  Elm  does  not  thrive 

ndfteadat'tfc  Sid’  “  elW  Scope  for  the  Roots  to  dilate 

t,df“d  at.the  Sides  asm  Hedge-rows  and  Avenues ,  where  they  have 

theyfp  hkewife  free  :  Note,  That  they  fpring  abundantly  by  Layers  alfo 

,  h he‘e  IS  prides  thefe  Sorts  we  have  named,  one  of  a  more  Scabrous 

harih  Leaf  but  very  large,  which  becomes  an  huge  Tree  (frequent  in  the 

Northern  Count.es)  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  ZTwltclt 

bm  tVUr/^  r°°kS’  3S  fervlng  formerly  to  make  long  Bows  of ; 
Sicof^'wlnf  g°°d  lS  thefrJi  m°re  vu)Sar  ’  hMthe  Bark  at 

does'  better  fuffer  theV^r  gf°'V  i°Ur  ^oods,  there  is  none  which 
does  better  fitter  the  Tranfplantation  than  the  Elm  •  for  you  may  re- 

Exp«imTnt 'l  haveeMy  J""  ^  Wkh  ™d°ubted  Succ^  :  *  “  « 
./  P  *  have  made  in  a  Tree  almoft  as  big  as  my  Waift  •  but 

then  you  muft  totally  disbranch  him,  leaving  only  th t  Summit  entire  • 

and  being  careful  to  take  him  up  with  as  much  Earth  as  you  can  refrefe 

him  with  abundance  of  Water.  This  is  an  excellent  and  expeditious 

,May  “  Gnf  P«fons  t0  P^nt  the  Accejfes  of  their  Houfes  wuh  •  for 
bemg  difpofed  at  fixteen  or  eighteen  Foot  Interval,  they  will  in  a  few 
\  ears  bear  goodly  Heads,  and  thrive  to  Admiration.  Some  that  are  verv 

“cLT2The,  0f  kUCh  over-Srown  Elms  with  a  ml 

or  fine  MnT  1  Horfe-dung,  bound  about  them  with  a  Wifp  of  Hay 
r  fine  Mofs,  and  I  do  not  reprove  it,  provided  they  take  Care  to  temper 
it  well,  fo  as  the  Vermin  neftle  not  in  it.  But  for  more  ordinary  Plan 
rations,  younger  Trees,  which  have  their  Bark  fmooth  and  tender  clear 

betoelv  Tret^r?  ®Un„ches,/for  thofe  of  that  Sort  feldom  come  to 

med  at  fivlor  r  p°Uf  u  ®  S“ntlmS  of  your  LeS>  and  their  Heads  trim- 
med  at  five  or  fix  Foot  Height,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  Cato 

°nld  have  none  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Trees  to  be  removed  till  they  are  five 

or  ix  F ingers  in  Diameter •  others  think  they  cannot  take  them  too  youno-  • 

Srs  <thfhM  •h“  y«» 

of  the  Stem  b‘  a  Th“e  are  wh°  pare  away  the  Boot  within  two  Fingers 

eLeam  Sritv  r16  CUt  f^Head;  but  I  cannot  commend  this 
extream  Severity,  no  more  than  I  do  the  ftrewing  of  Oats  in  the  Pit  • 

which  fermenting  with  the  Moifture  and  frequent  Waterings,  is  belie  ved 

Cw™  no,  cofe:,“'bi 

fuffocates  th/fionf1  TT  and  gr°W  mufty>  whlch  more  frequently 
luttocates  the  Roots ,  and  endangers  the  whole  Tree.  7 

only  for  that k°rV  Sat‘enl  th's  Tree  is  of  Tranfplantation  j  not 
only  lor  that  1  obferve  fo  few  of  them  to  grow  wild  in  Em  land  and 

Btairf'bv? b“  ther  »  **  r,«JeodrtC?bi» 

planted  by  lome  induftr.ous  Hand  j  but  for  that,  thofe  incomparable 
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.  jir  ,,  ,  ,,nj  T/if}dS0{  them,  both  at  Aranjuez,  Cafal  del  Camp,  Ma- 

T af  the  Ordinal and  other  Places  of  Delight,  belonging  to  the  King 
dnd, ,  the  Ncurtf\  ■  v  Dlanted  w;th  luch  as  they  report  ‘Philip 

s  S£&  ttrtMWS 

^Ambaffador  ^raorSnary^s  ^  of  to 

of  this  wh  : I  reta rm Ly  ^  ^  becoming 

a  Elm  /«r  graceful  Verdure,  bujhy  Bongo, 

A  lofty  Top,  and  a  firm  Rind  allow. 

‘Plant  Elm  in  Borders,  on  the  Grafs-Tlots  Lift, 

Branches  o/Elm  into  thick  Arbours  twtft-, 

A  Gallery  of  Elm  draw  to  the  End , 

7*^4/  Eyes  can  reach,  or  a  breath’d  Race  extend. 

o  The  £/«r  delights  in  a  found,  fiweet  and  fertile  Land  fomethmg 

J«  TdiSftiL,  mU  it 

ftaked’  This  is  pradicable  alfo  for  other  Trees,  where  the  Soil  is  over- 
moift  or  unkind  :PFor  as  the  Elm  does  not  thrive  in  too  djifandy, 
Grounds,  n^retoU  it  abide  the  as 

«  srSoS?  -  cLs  ip  y  tm*.  ip  "" 

Female  Sort  does  more  naturally  delight  thoub  i  it  eem  f  equently 
more  addifted  to  Come  Places  than  to  others ,  that  I  have  frequently 
doubted,  whether  it  be  a  pure  Indigene  or  Tranflatitious ;  and  not  on  y 
becaufe  I  have  hardly  ever  known  any.  confidence  W oods  of th«n  ft - 
Tides  fome  few  Nurferies  near  Cambridge,  planted  1  iuppo,e  lor  ) 

S  S con.i.iiy  hT.fi,,  „,d 

$3fe,  toe  »y  growing  in  «».  »*'*”  •>£*  g-; 

^  mentions  a  Place  in  Torkjbire,  called  Elmet and  V.  bede,E  . 
zjl(t  i  xi.  xiv.  (fpeaking  of  a. Fire  happening  there,  and  defcnbing  o 
the  Harm  it  did  thereabout,  Vlmarium  or  Vlmetum)  Evafit  autem 
Uimn  Altare,  quia  lapidinm  erat,  «. fervatur  adhnc  in  Monafteno 
R.  Abbatis  &  ‘Presbyteri  Thrytbwuelf,  quod  in  Sylva  Elmete  ej, ,  bu 

a  Ut  viror  eft  ulmo  laetus,  ramique  comantes, 

Arduus,  aha  petens  5c  levi  cortice  truncus. 

Ulmumadhibe  ordinibus,  quoties  fudenda  per  nortum. 

Sunt  ferie  fpatia  ingenti,  texendaque  totis 
Aiftivos  contra  foies  umbracula  campis  : 

Una  alias  inter  texendis  aptior  ulmus 
Marginibus  fpatiorum,  exornandoque  vireto. 

Seque  adeo  feries,  piano  fuper  aequore,  tendat 
Ulmorum  traftu  longo  ;  quantum  ipfa  tuentum 
Lumina,  vel  greffus  valeant  luftrare  fequentum,  II  a  f  i  v  s. 

*  net- 
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neither  does  this  fpeak  it  miraculous  (for  the  Altar  it  feems  was  Stone)  Chap.  IV. 
or  that  the  Elms  grew  Ipontaneoully.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  affirm 
they  were  firft  brought  out  of  Lombardy ,  where  indeed  I  have  obferv- 
ed  very  goodly  Trees  about  the  rich  Grounds,  with  Lines  among 
them,  v itelus  almi  ;  for  I  hear  of  none  either  in  Saxony  or  Denmark^ 
nor  in  France  (growing  wild)  who  all  came  and  preyed  upon  us  after 
the  Romans.  But  leaving  this  to  the  Learned. 

9.  The  Elm  is,  by  reafon  of  its  afpiring  and  tapering  Growth  (un- 
lefs  it  be  topp’ d  to  enlarge  the  Branches ,  and  make  them  fpread  low) 
the  leaft  offenfive  to  Corn  and  L aft ure -grounds  ;  to  both  which,  and 
the  Cattle ,  they  afford  a  benign  Shade ,  Defence ,  and  agreeable  Orna - 
ment :  But  then  as  to  Laftures ,  the  wandering  Roots  (apt  to  infed  the 
Fields  and  Grafs  with  innumerable  Suckers')  the  leading  Mother-root 
ought  to  be  quite  feparated  on  that  Part,  and  the  Suckers  Eradicated. 

The  like  fhould  be  done  where  they  are  placed  near  Walks  of  Turf  or 
Gravel. 

10.  It  fhould  be  planted  as  J, hallow  as  might  be;  for  as  we  noted, 
deep  interring  of  Roots  is  amongft  the  Catholic k  Miftakes  ;  and  of  this 
the  greateft  to  which  Trees  are  obnoxious.  Let  new-planted  Elms 
be  kept  moift  by  frequent  Refrefhings  upon  fome  half-rotten  Fern  or 
Litter  laid  about  the  Foot  of  the  Stem  ;  the  Earth  a  little  ffirred  and 
depreffed  for  the  better  Reception  and  Retention  of  the  W ater. 

11.  Laftly ,  Your  Plantation  muff  above  all  things  be  carefully  pre¬ 
fer  ved  from  Cattle  and  the  Concuffions  of  impetuous  Winds ,  till  they 
are  out  of  reach  of  the  one ,  and  flurdy  enough  to  encounter  the  otJjer. 

n.  When  you  lop  the  Side-boughs  of  an  Elm  (which  may  be  about 
ftanuavy  for  the  Fire ,  and  more  frequently,  if  you  defire  to  have  them 
tall,  or  that  you  would  form  them  into  Pledges ,  for  fo  they  may  be 
kept  plajhed ,  and  thickned  to  the  higheft  Twig,  affording  both  a 
magnificent  and  auguft  Defence  againft  the  Winds  and  Sun )  I  fay,  when 
you  trim  them,  be  careful  to  endulge  the  Tops ,  for  they  proted  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  your  Trees  from  the  Wet,  which  always  invades  thofe  Parts  firft, 
and  will  in  Time  perijh  them  to  the  very  Heart ;  fo  as  Elms  beginning 
thus  to  decay,  are  not  long  profperous.  Sir  Hugh  Flat  relates  (as  from 
an  expert  Carpenter)  that  the  Boughs  and  Branches  of  an  Elm  fhould 
be  left  a  Foot  long  next  the  Trunk  when  they  are  lopped ;  but  this  is,  to 
my  certain  Obfervation,  a  very  great  Miftake  either  in  the  Relator  or 
Author ;  for  I  have  noted  many  Elms  fo  disbranched,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  Stubs  grew  immediately  hollow ,  and  were  as  fo  many  Conduits ,  or 
Lipes ,  to  hold,  and  convey  the  Rain  to  the  very  Body  and  Heart  of 
the  Tree. 

13.  There  was  a  Cloy  ft  er  of  the  right  French  Elm  in  the  little  Gar¬ 
den  near  -to  Her  Majefty’s  the  Queen-Mother’ s  Chappel  at  Somerfet - 
houfe,  which  were  (I  luppofe)  planted  there  by  the  Induftry  of  the 
j F.  F.  CapuchineSy  that  would  have  direded  you  to  the  incomparable 
Ufe  of  this  noble  Tree  for  Shade  and  Delight ,  into  whatever  Figure 
you  will  accuftom  them.  I  have  my  felf  procured  fome  of  them  from 
Laris ,  but  they  were  fo  abided  in  the  Tranlportation, that  they  all  periftf  d 
fave  one ,  which  now  fiourifhes  with  me  :  I  have  alfo  lately  graffed  Elms 
to  a  great  Improvement  of  their  Heads.  Virgil  tells  us  they  will  join 
in  Marriage  with  the  Oak,  and  they  would  both  be  tried  ;  and  that  with 
the  more  probable  Succeis,  for  fuch  lignous  Kinds,  if  you  graft  under 
the  Earth,  upon  or  near  the  very  Root  it  felf,  which  is  likely  to  enter - 

*  tain 
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Book  I.  tain  the  Cyon  better  than  when  more  expofed,  till  it  be  well  fixt,  and 

^V^have  made  fome  confiderable  Progrefs. 

i  a.  When  you  would  fell,  let  the  Sap  be  perfe&ly  in  Repofe,  as  it 
is  commonly  about  November  or  ’December,  even  to  February,  after 
the  Frojt  hath  well  nipped  them  :  I  have  already  alledged  my  Reafon 
for  it;  and  1  am  told,  that  both  Oak  and  Elm  fo  cut,  the  very  Saplings 
(whereof  Rafters,  Spars,  &Cc.  are  made)  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
very  Heart  of  the  Tree,  without  Decay.  In  this  Work,  cut  your  Kerfe 
near  to  the  Ground  ;  but  have  a  Care  that  it  Buffer  not  in  the  Fall,  and 
be  ruined  with  its  own  Weight  :  This  depends  upon  your  W ood-man’s 
Judgment  in  disbranching,  and  is  a  neceffary  Caution  to  the  felling  of 
all  other  Timber-trees.  If  any  begin  to  doat,  pick  out  fuch  for  the  Ax, 
and  rather  truft  to  its  Succejfor :  And  if  cutting  over-late,  by  Boating 
them  two  or  three  Months  in  the  IV at er,  it  prevents  the  Worm,  and 
proves  the  beft  of  Seafons . 

Uses.  i  5.  Elm  is  a  Timber  of  moft  lingular  Ufe,  efpecially  where  it  may 

lie  continually  dry  or  wet,  in  Extreams ;  therefore  proper  for  Wi ater - 
works.  Mills,  the  Ladles and  Soles  of  the  Wheel,  Fifes,  Tumps ,  A- 
qua-dutts ,  Tales,  Ship  flanks  beneath  the  W ater  fine  and  fome  that 
has  been  found  buried  in  Bogs  has  turned  like  the  moft  polilhed  and  hard- 
eft  Ebony,  only  difcerned  by  the  Grain  :  Alfo  for  Wheel-wrights,  Han¬ 
dles  for  the  Jingle  Hand-faw,  Rails  and  Gates  made  of  Elm  (thin  fa  w- 
ed)  is  not  fo  apt  to  rive  as  Oak :  The  knotty  for  Naves,  Hubs  ;  the 
ftraight  and  fmooth  for  Axle-trees ,  and  the  very  Roots  for  curioufly 
dappled  Works,  fcarce  has  any  Superior  for  Kerbs  of  Coppers,  Feather - 
idge  and  Weather-boards  (but  it  does  not  without  Difficulty  admit  the 
Nail  without  boring)  Chopping-blocks,  Blocks  for  the  Hat-maker , 
Trunks  and  Boxes  to  be  covered  with  Leather  ;  Coffins,  for  Dreffiers 
and  Shove  lb  oard-tables  of  great  Length,  and  a  luftrous  Colour,  if  right¬ 
ly  feafoned  ;  alfo  for  the  Carver,  by  reafon  of  the  Tenor  of  the  Grain, 
and  Toughnefs  which  fits  it  for  all  thofe  curious  Works  of  Frutages , 
Foliage,  Shields,  Statues,  and  moft  of  the  Ornaments  appertaining  to 
the  Orders  of  Architecture,  and  for  not  being  much  fubjedto  warping; 
I  find  that  of  old,  they  ufed  it  even  for  Hinges  and  Hooks  of  Doors  ; 
but  then,  that  Part  of  the  Tlank  which  grew.to  wards  the  Top  of  the  Tree, 
was  in  Work  to  be  always  reverfed  ;  and  for  that  it  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to 
rift  ;  Virtruvius  commends  it  both  for  Tenons  and  Mortaifes',  but  be- 
fides  thefe,  and  fundry  other  Employments,  it  makes  alfo  a  fecond  Sort 
of  Charcoal ;  and  finally  (which  I  muft  not  omit)  the  Ufe  of  the  very 
Leaves  of  this  Tree,  efpecially  of  the  Female,  is  not  to  be  defpiled  ; 
for  being  fuffered  to  dry  in  the  Sun  upon  the  Branches,  and  the  Spray 
ftripped  off  about  the  Decreafe  in  Auguft  (as  alfo  where  the  Suckers 
and  Stolones  are  fupernumerary,  and  hinder  the  thriving  of  their  Nurfes) 
they  will  prove  a  great  Relief  to  Cattle  in  Winter,  and  Scorching  Sum¬ 
mers,  when  Hay  and  Fodder  is  dear,  they  will  eat  them  before  Oats,  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well  with  them  ;  remember  only  to  lay  your  Boughs 
up  in  fome  dry  and  fweet  Corner  of  your  Barn  :  It  was  for  this  the 
Toet  praifedthem,  and  the  Epithet  was  advifed. 

a - Fruitful  in  Leaves  the  Elm. 

In  fome  Parts  of  Herefordjhire  they  gather  them  in  Sacks  for  their 
Swine,  and  other  Cattle ,  according  to  this  Husbandry.  But  I  hear  an 
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iU  Report  of  them  for  Bees,  that  forfeiting  of  the  blooming  Seeds,  they  Chap.  V. 
are  obnoxious  to  the  Lask,  at  their  firft  going  Abroad  in  Sprits'?,  which 
endangers  whole  Stocks ,  if  Remedies  be  not  timely  adhibited  •  there¬ 
fore  'tis  faid  in  great  Elm  Countries  they  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  Truth 
of  which  I  am  yet  to  learn.  The  greets  Leaf  of  the  Elms contuftd,  heals 
a  green  Wound,  or  Cut,  and  boiled  with  the  Bark ,  conlolidates  ffa&ured 
Bones.  All  the  Parts  of  this  Tree  are  abjterjlve,  and  therefore  Yo- 
veraign  for  the  confolidating  Wounds-,  and  affwage  the  Pains  of  the 
Gout:  But  the  Bark  decoded  in  common  Water,  to  almoft  the  Con¬ 
fidence  of  a  Syrup,  adding  a  third  Part  of  Aqua  Vita,  is  a  moft  adrni- 
rable  Remedy  for  the  Ijthiadicie  or  Uippain ,  the  Place  bein°'  well 
rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  Fire.  Other  wonderful  Cure  s  performed 
by  the  Liquor,  &c.  of  this  Tree,  fee  Mr.  Ray’s  Hiftory  of  1 Plants 
Lib.  xxv.  Cap.  i.  Sect.  y.  And  for  other  Species  of  the  Elm,  his  Supple¬ 
ment,  Tom.  iii.  ad  Cap.  de  ulmo.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1418. 


in 


CHAR  V, 

Of  the  Beech . 

I.HPHE  Beech  C Fagus~^  (of  two  or  three  Kinds)  and  numbred  b e e  c h. 

.-1-  amongft  the  glandiferous  Trees,  I  rank  here  before  the  Martial 
AJb,  becaufe  it  commonly  grows  to  a  greater  Stature.  But  here  I  may 
not  omit  a  Note  of  the  accurate  Critic  B aim erius,  upon  a  Palfage  in 
Theophr  aft  us ,  where  he  animadverts  upon  his  Interpreter ,  and  fhews  Exercit.  h 
that  the  antient  <&ny&s  was  by  no  means  the  Beech ,  but  a  Kind  of  Oak  ■TheBhraI 
for  that  the  Figure  of  the  Fruit  is  fo  widely  unlike  it,  that  being  round 
this  triangular  *  and  both  Theophr  aft  us  and  B  aufianias  make  it  indeed  a  In  Arcad. 
Species  of  Oak ,  (as  already  we  have  noted  in  Chap .  iii.  wholly  differing 
in  Trunk ,  as  well  as  Fruit  and  Leaf ;  to  which  he  adds  (what  deter¬ 
mines  the  Controverfy)  |JAop  i%  mS  iyjfrLIov  $  t§c. 

That  it  is  of  a  firmer  Timber,,  not  obnoxious  to  the  Worm  •  neither  of 
which  can  fo  confidently  be  laid  of  the  Beech.  Yet  La  Cerda  too  feems 
guilty  of  the  fame  Miftake  :  But  leaving  this,  there  are  of  our  Fafi 
two  or  three  Kinds  with  us,  the  Mountain  (where  it  moil:  affeds  to 
grow)  which  is  the  whiteft,  and  moft  fought  after  by  the  T urner  ;  and 
the  Campeftrial,  or  wild,  which  is  of  a  blacker  Colour,  and  more  durable. 

They  are  both  to  be  raifed  from  the  Mafi,  and  govern'd  like  the  Oak 
(of  which  amply)  and  that  is  abfolutely  the  beft  Way  of  fumifhing  a 
TV ood 5  unlefs  you  will  make  a  Nurfery ,  and  then  you  are  to  treat  the 
Moft  as  you  are  inftruded  in  the  Chapter  of  Ajbes ,  lowing  them  in 
Autumn ,  or  later,  even  after  (January  ^  or  rather  nearer  the  Spring  to 
prefer ve  them  from  V ermin ,  which  are  very  great  Devourers  of  them. 

But  they  are  likewife  to  be  planted  of  young  Seedlings ,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  Places  where  the  fruitful  Trees  abound.  In  tranfiplantinv  them 
cut  off  only  the  Boughs  and  bruifed  Parts  two  Inches  from  the  Stem  to 
within  a  l  ard  of  the  Top,  but  be  very  fparing  of  the  Root  ;  this  Vor 
fitch  as  are  of  pretty  Stature.  They  make  fpreading  Trees ,  and  noble 
Shades  with  their  well  furnilh’d  and  glittering  Leaves ,  being  let  at  forty 
Foot  Diftance,  but  they  grow  taller,  and  more  upright  in  the  Fore  (is 
where  I  have  beheld  them  at  eight  and  ten  Foot,  fnoot  into  very  long 
f  oles  \  but  neithei  lb  apt  for  Timber  nor  Fuel :  The  Shade  unpropi- 

M  tious 
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B  o  OK  l.  tious  to  Corn  and  Grafs ,  but  fweet,  and  of  all  the  reft  moft  reftefhin $ 

to  the  weary  Shepherd - Lentus  m  umbra ,  Echoing  Amaryllis 

with  his  Oaten  Pipe.  Mabillon  tells  us,  in  his  Itinerary,  of  the  old 
Beech  at  Villambrofa,  to  be  ftill  flourilhing  (and  greener  than  any  of 
the  reft)  under  whofe  Umbrage  the  famous  Eremit  Gualbertus  had 

hlSS  Tree  planted  in  Rallifade,  affords  a  ufeful  and  pleal'ant  Skreen 
to  fhelter  Orange  and  other  tender  &/f-tr«j  ftom  theparctoig  Vzr/  ' 
growing  very  tall,  and  little  inferior  to  the  Horn-beam,  or  Hutch-Elm. 
?n  the  Valievs  (where  they  ftand  warm,  and  in  Confort)  they  will  grow 
to  a  ftupendous  Rrocerity,  though  the  Soil  be  ftony  and  very  barren: 
Alfo  upon  the  'Declivities ,  Sides,  and  Tops  of  high  Hills,  Chalky 
Mountains  efpecially ;  for  though  they  thruft  not  down  iuch  deep 
and  numerous  Roots  as  the  Oak,  and  grow  to  vaft  T  rees,  they  will 
ftranp-ely  infinuate  their  Roots  into  the  Bowels  of  thofe  feemingly  im¬ 
penetrable  Places,  not  much  unlike  the  Fir  it  felf  which  with  this  io 
common  Tree,  the  Great  C<efar  dentes  to  be  found  in  Brittany  ; 
Materia  cujufque  generis,  ut  in  Gallia,  prefer  Fagum  &  Abietem ; 
but  certainly  from  a  grand  Miftake,  or  rather  for  that  he  had  not  tra- 
’  veiled  much  up  into  the  Country :  Some  will  have  it  Fagus  mftead  of 
Ficus,  but  that  was  never  reckon’d  among  the  Timber-trees  :  1  irgil 

reports  it  will  graff  with  the  Chefhut.  . 

u  s  E  s.  2.  The  Beech  ferves  for  various  Vfes  of  the  Houfewife ; 

•a  Hence,  in  the  World’s  heft  Tears ,  the  humble  Shed 
Was  happily  and  fully  furnijhed: 

Beech  made  their  Chefts,  their  Beds  and  the  Joyn  d-Stools  \ 
Beech  mdde  the  Board,  the  Platters,  and  the  Bowls. 

With  it  the  Turner  makes  Difhes,  Trays ,  Rims  for  Buckets,  and  other 
Utenfils,  Trenchers ,  Drejfer-boards ,  &e.  likewife  for  the  IT  heeler, 
Tomer  for  large  Screws ;  and  Vftholfter  for  S elites,  Cuairs,  Stools , 
ftp/l  fir  ads  &e  for  the  Bellows -maker,  and  Husbandman  his  Shovel 
and  Spade-gr  'affs  ;  Floats  for  Fijhers  Nets  inftead  of  Corks,  is  made 
of  its  Bark  -,  for  Fuel,  Billet,  Bavin  and  Coal,  though  one  of  the 
ieaft  lifting  ;  not  to  omit  even  the  very  Shavings  for  the  Fining  of 
WiHet.  Refer  Crefcentius  writes,  that  the  AJhes  of  Beech  with  pro¬ 
per  Mixture,  is  excellent  to  make  Glafs  with.  If  the  Timber  lie  a - 
together  under  Water,  ’tis  little  inferior  to  Elm,  as  I  find  it  pradifed 
and  afferted  by  Shipwrights :  Of  old  they  made  their  Vafa  Vmde- 
miatoria  and  Corbes  Mejforia  (as  we  our  Pots  for  Strawberries)  with 
the  Rind  of  this  Beech,  nay,  and  Veffels  to  preferve  Wine  in,  and  that 
curioully  wrought  Cup  which  the  Shepherd  in  the  Bucohcks  wagers 
withal,  was  engraven  by  Alcimedon  upon  the  Bark  of  this  Tree  :  An 

an  happy  Age  it  feems  : 


_ _ -  _ no  Wars  did  Men  mo  left, 

When  only  Beechen-Bowls  were  in  Requeft . 


a  Hinc  olim  iuvenis  Mundi  melioribus  annis, 
Fortunatarum  domuum  non  magna  Supellex 
Tota  petebatur  ;  Sellas  Armaria,  Le£tos, 

Et  Menfas  dabat,  6c  Lances  6c  Pocula  Fagus,  O’c- 

b  - - . - nec  Bella  fuerunt, 

Faginus  eftabat  dum  Scvphus  ante  dapes. 


CoutHU  PlA.  ix. 


Tibuu 
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°f‘he‘hi,n  Lamina,  01  Scale,  of  this  Wood  (as  our  Cutlers  call  it)  areC  h  ap  V 
made  Seacards  for  Swords,  and  Band-boxes,  fuperinduc’d  with’  thin  WV\. 
Leather  or  7  dper,  Boxes  for  Writings,  Hat-cafes,  and  formerly 
Book-Covers.  I  wonder  we  cannot  fpht  it  our  felves,  but  fend  into 
other  Countries  for  fuch  Trifles.  In  the  Cavities  of  thefe  Trees  Bee r 
much  delight  to  hive  themfelves:  Yet  for  all  this,  you  would  not  won¬ 
der  to  hear  me  deplore  the  fo  frequent  Ufe  of  this  Wood,  if  you  did  con- 
fidei  that  the  lnduftry  of  France  furmfhes  that  Country  for  all  Domeftick 
Vtenfils  with  excellent  Walnut,  a  Material  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
belt  Beech,  which  is  indeed  good  only  for  Shade  and  for  the  Fire  as 
being  brittle,  and  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Worm,  where  it ’lies 
either  dry,  or  wet  and  dry,  as  has  been  noted  •  but  being  put  ten  Days 
m  Water, .  it  will  exceedingly  refill  the  Worm:  To  which,  as  I  faid  it 
is  fo  obnoxious,  that  I  wifh  the  Ufe  of  it  were,  by  a  Z^,prohibited’all 
Joyners  Cabinet-makers,  and  fuch  as  furnilh  Tables,  Chairs,  Bed- 
deads,  Gofers,  Screws,  &c.  They  have  a  Way  to  black  and  polilh  it 
io  as  to  render  it  like  Ebony ,  and  with  a  Mixture  of  Soot  and \  Vrine 
imitate  the  Walnut ;  but  as  the  Colour  does  not  laft,  fo  neither  does  the 
W  ood  it  felf  (for  1  can  hardly  call  it  Timber)  foon  after  the  Worm  has 
leized  it,  unlels  on  e  Jpunge  and  imbibe  it  well  with  the  Oyl  of  St  ike 
where  they  have  made  Holes.  Ricciolus  indeed  much  commends  it  for 

0ar?i  andf1°me  %>  that  the  vaft  Argo  was  built  of  the  Fagus,  a 
good  Part  of  it  at  leaft  as  we  learn  out  of  Apollonius ;  this  will  admit 

AldbrIP  *  ’  FUgUS  yCt  by  Qlaudmn  is  mentioned  with  the 

3  So  he  that  to  export  o'er  Sea  his  Wares 
A.  V ejfel  builds ,  and  to  expofe  pr ep ares 
His  Life  to  Storms,  firft  Beech  and  Alder  cuts 
And  me  a  firing  them,  to  various  Vfes  puts. 

But  whilft  we  thus  condemn  the  Timber ,  we  muft  not  omit  to  praife  the 
Majt,  which  fats  our  Swme  and  Deer,  and  hath  in  fome  Families  even 
fupported  Men  with  *  Bread  :  Chios  indured  a  memorable  Siege  by  the 
Benefit  of  this  Maft ;  and  in  fome  Parts  of  France  they  now  grind  the 
Buck  in  Mills :  It  affords  a  fweet  Oyl,  which  the  poor  People  eat  moft 
willingly  :  But  there  is  yet  another  Benefit  which  this  Tree  prefents  us  • 
that  its  very  Leaves,  (which  make  a  natural  and  moft  agreeable  Canopy 
all  the  Summer)  being  gathered  about  the  Fall,  and  fomewhat  before 

!uy  w£  rTCh  F,roft-bitten>  afford  the  beft  and  eafieft  MattretTes  in 
the  World  to  lay  under  our  guilts  inftead  of  Straw :  becaufe 

feifes  thelr  ^  endernefs  and  loofe  lying  together,  they  continue  fweet 
for  ieven  or  eight  Years  long,  before  which  Time  Straw  becomes  mufty 
an  hard ;  they  are  thus  ufed  by  divers  Perfons  of  Quality  in  Dau- 
phtne  -  and  in  Switzerland  I  have  fometimes  lain  on  them  to  my 
grea  e  refitment  ;  fo  as  of  this  Tree  it  may  properly  be  faid, 

*'  The  Wood’s  an  Houfe  ;  the  Leaves  a  Bed. 


*  Oxyoi  ci 
<pxyi7v. 


4  w1Ct^U1  ve<^urus  longinqua  per  tequora  merces 
Molitur  tellure  ratem,  vitamque  procellis 
Objeftare  parat,  Fagos  metitur,  6c  Alnos, 

At  varium  rudibus  fllyis  accommodat  ufum,  Sea 


Silva  domus,  cubilia  frondes, 


Juvenal,' 


Being 


^8  a  DISCOURSE 

Book  I.  Being  pruned,  it  heals  the  Scar  immediately,  and  is  not  apt  to  put  forth 

i^orNdfo  Theftagnate  Water  in  the  hollow  Trees  cures  the  moil  obftinate  Tet- 
Js  ScIs  l nd  Scurfs,  in  Man  or  Beajl,  fomenting  the  Part  With  it; 
and  ’the  Leaves  chewed,  are  wholfome  for  the  Gums  anATeeth,  for 
which  the  very  Buds ,  as  they  are  in  Winter  hardned  and  dried  upon 
the  Twigs  make  good  Tooth-pickers.  Swine  may  be  driven  to  Maji 
about  the  End  of  Auguft  :  But  it  is  obferved,  that  where  they  feed  on  t 
before  it  be  mature,  it  intoxicates  them  for  a  while  ;  and  that  generally 
their  Vat  b  not  fo  good  and  folid,  but  drips  away  too  foon  In  the  mean 
Time  the  Kernels  of  the  Maji  are  greedily  devoured  by  Squtrels 
Mire  and  above  all,  the  Dormice ,  who  harbouring  in  the  hollow 
T'-ees'  grow  fo  fat,  that  in  feme  Countries  Abroad,  they  take  infinite 
Numbers  of  them  (1  fuppofe)  to  eat;  and  what  Relief  they  give 
Ti-rufbes  Black-birds,  Feldefares  and  other  Birds  every  Body  knows, 
lee  Mithiolus  in  Difcord.  Lib.  i.  of  what  they  iuffer  ^  Warmth, a 
Carniola ,  and  Itiria.  Supplement  to  this  Tranfacl.  Vid .Ray  s  Tom.  in. 
Lib.  xxv.  T)endrologia  Fugo.  Tom.  u.  p. 


Hosn- 
E  E  A  M. 


U  S  E  S. 


I. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  Horn-beam. 

Strvs  the  Horn-beam,  (by  feme  called  the  Horfe-Beech,  from 

'*x\A  Seeds  which  being  mature  in  Auguft ,  firould  be  lown  in 
OBober  and  will  lie  a  Year  in  the  Bed,  which  mutt  be  well  and  care- 
thllv  Shaded  fo  foon  as  they  peep  :  But  the  more  expeditious  W  ay  is  by 

t  >  '  o  f  of  about  an  Inch  Diameter,  and  cut  within  had  a 

Layers  o  Sets  ot  about  COnfiderable  Tree.  The 

in  are  in  eoid  H.U.,  &o»d,  and  - 

l  Uces  cm  %d  Parts  of  Woods.  We  have  it  no  where 

moV  abounding  in  the*  South,  than  in  the  Woods  of  Hertfordjbire ; 

VC17  AmongttVtht  Ufes  which  it  ferves  for,  as  Mill-Cogs  (for 

which  it  excels  either  Tew  or  Crab)  Teak-Umber  ,  whence  of  o  d  and 
for  that  it  was  as  well  flexible  as  tough,  twas  cal  ed  fry*)  Heaas  ot 
Beetks  Stocks  and  Handles  of  Tools:  It  is  hkewife  for  the  Turners 
Ufe  excellent ;  good  Fire-wood,  where  it  burns  like  a  Candle,  and  was 

of  old  fo  employed  ; 

Carptnus  t/cdas  fi(fa  fnceffte  dabit. 

iTorall  which  Purpofes  itsextream  Toughnefs  and  Whitenefi  commends 
fit  Being  planted  in  fall  .. 

half  a  Foot  Interval,  and  in  the  Angle  Row,  it  makes  the  nobleft  and  the 
Itatelieft  Hedges  for  long  Walks ,m  Gardens,  or  ‘Pat  A  y 

whatfoever  whofe  Leaves  are  deciduous,  and  forfak their  Brandy 

Winter ;  becaufe  it  grows  tall,  and  fo  fturt  > ,  as  Y 

the  Winds  •  Befides,  it  will  furnifh  to  the  very  Foot  ot  the  Mem,  ana 
flouriftves  with  a  gloffie  and  polifhed  Verdure,  which  is  exceeding  ' 
lightful,  of  long  Continuance,  and  of  all  other  the  har  er  °°  s’d;eft 
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ipeedieft  Grower  ;  maintain, ng  a  (lender  upright  Stem,  which  does  not  Chap  VI 
come  to  be  bare  and  fticky  in  many  Years ;  it  has  yet  this  ((hall  I  call  it)  lyrv 
Infirmity  that  keeping  on  its  Leaf  till  new  ones  thruft  them  off  ’tis 
clad.n  RufetMthc  VV  inter  long  That  admirable  Efpalier-hedee  in 
the  long  middle  Walk  of  Luxemburgh  Garden  at  Paris  (than  which 
there  ,s  nothing  more  graceful)  is  planted  of  this  Tree  ;  and  fo  was  that 
OW/c  ox  Clofe-  JValk,  with  that  perplext  Canopy  which  lately  covered 
Seat  in  his  Majefty  s  Garden  at  Hampton-Court ,  and  as  now  I  hear, 
they  aie  planted  in  Penedionat  New -Park,  the  delicious  Villa  of  the 
noble  Earl  of  Rochejfer,  belonging  once  to  a  near  Kinfman  of  mine, 
who  parted  with  it  to  King  Charles  the  Firfi  of  Blelfed  Memory.  Thefe 
p  arcj  Tonfile  j  but  where  they  are  maintained  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
foot  Height  (which  is  very  frequent  in  the  Places  before  mentioned) 
they  are  to  be  cut  and  kept  in  Order  with  a  Sit  he  of  four  Foot  long, 
and  very  little  falcated-,  this  is  fixed  on  a  long  Sneed,  or  ftraight  Handle, 
and  does  wondei  fully  expedite  the  trimming  of  thefe  and  the  like  Hedges : 

An  oblong  Square,  palifadofd  with  this  Plant,  or  the  Flemifh  Ormus, 
as  is  that  I  am  going  to  defcribe,  and  may  be  ifeen  in  that  inexhauftible 
Magaztne  at  Brompton-Park  (cultivated  by  thofe  two  induftrious/c/- 
low  Gardiners ,  Mr.  London, ,  and  Mr.  Wife)  affords  fuch  an  Vrabracu- 

,the  "’oft  natural,  Proper  Station  and  Convenience  for 
,°f,our  Orange-trees,  Myrtles  (and  other  rare  Perennials 
aiid  Exotic ks)  from  thefcorching  Darts  of  the  Sun,  and  HeatofSum- 

fhefifFnCln®  1  e  Oafes,  Pots,  &c.  under  this  Shelter,  when  either  at 
„;;rlVeCplnS  °Ut.  of  ,the  Winter  Cone  leave,  or  during  the  increafing 
Heat  of  Summer,  they  fo  are  ranged  and  difpofed,  as  to  adorn  a  noble 
Area  of  a  moft  magnificent  Paradifian  Dining-Room  to  the  Top  of 
Hortulan  Pomp  and  Blifs,  iupenor  to  all  the  artificial  Furniture  of  the 
greateft  Prince  s  Court.  Here  the  Indian  Narcifus,  Tuberofes,  JaPan- 

(LVJttVf  Lalaeb  ‘Periclymena,  Rofes ,  Carnations 

(with  alt  the  Pride  of  the  'Barter)  intermixt  between  the  Tree-Cafes , 

fio wry  Vofas  Bufts and  Statues,  entertain  the  Eye,  and  breath  their 

and  p erfumes  to  the  Smell :  The  golden  Fruit  and 
fPE  Hefperides,  gratifie  the  Tafie,  with  the  delicious  Annanas, 
afff&ngall  the  Senfones  ;  whilft  thechearful  Ditties  of  Canorus  Birds, 
recoi cung  their  innocent  Amours  to  the  Murmurs  of  the  bubling  Foun¬ 
tain,  delight  the  Ear,  and  with  the  charming  Accents  of  the  fair  and 
veituous  Sex  (preferable  to  all  the  admired  Compofure  of  the  moft  skilful 
Mujicians)  join  Confort  in  Hymns  and Hallelujahs  to  the  bountiful 

nnr  S  °?v*1S \freator'  who  has  left  none  of  the  Senfes  which  he  has 
not -gratify  d  at  once,  with  their  moft  agreeable  and  proper  Objeds. 

°  rc^urn  to  B  romp  ton :  Tis  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  furpri- 
*rSrhHv  fu^h  a  i^clous  Salone,  tapiftried  with  the  natural  Verdure 
rp  *i  e  S^tt:^rinS  Foliage,  prelents  the  Spe&ator,  and  recompenfes  the 
«  01 ,  °  ,e  lngenious  Planter  •  when,  after  a  little  Patience,  he  finds  the 

en  er  ants,  et  but  at  five  or  fix  Foot  Diftance  (nor  much  more  in 

drefsM)  afeend  to  an  Altitude  fufficient  to 
e  and  defend  his  Taradifian  Treafure,  without  excluding  the  mild- 
u  teams  of  the  glorious  and  radiant  Planet ,  with  his  cherilhine:  In- 
ftuence  and  kindly  Warmth,  to  all  within  the  Inclofure,  refrelhed  with 

wh,Vh°fElnST  PreSnant  with  the  fweet  Exhalations 

and  nh  hf  .In(?ul£ent  Mother  and  Teeming  Earth  fends  up,  to  nourilh 
and  maintain  her  numerous  and  tender  OfF-fpring, 

N 


But 
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S  °  ,  R,if  al,  let  us  not  dwell  here  too  long,  whilft  the  Inferences  to 
be  derived  from  thofe  tempting  and  temporary  Objecfts  prompt  us  to 
jaifeour  Contemplations  a  little  on  Objefts  yet  more  worthy  our  noblefi 
Speculations,  and  all  our  Pains  and  Cunofity,  repreienting  that  appy 
Smte  above,  namely,  the  Cteleftial  Taradife  :  Let  us,  1  lay,  fufpend 
our  Admiration  a  while,  of  thele  Terreftnal  Gayeties ,  which  are  of  fo 
Sort  Continuance,  and  raife  our  Thoughts  from  being  too  deeply  mu 
merfed  and  rooted  in  them,  afpiring  alter  thofe  fupernal,  more  Lifting 
and  glorious  Abodes,  namely,  a  Taradife  ;  not  like  this  of  out s  .(with 
fo  much  Pains  and  Curiofity)  made  with  Hands  but  eternal  m  the 
Heavens  where  all  the  Trees  are  Trees  of  Life ;  the  Flowers  all 
Amaranths  •  all  the  Tlants  Terenmal ,  ever  verdant ,  ever  pregnant-, 
^  where  thofe  who  defire  Knowledge,  may  fully  fatiate  themfelves; 
tafte  freely  of  th t  Fruit  of  that  Tree  which  coft  the  fiift  Gardiner  and 
Pofterity  fo  dear  ;  and  where  the  moft  voluptuous  Inclinations  to  the 
Allurements  of  the  Safes,  may  take  and  eat,  and  ft.ll  be  innocent ;  no 
forbidden  Fruit :  no  Serpent  to  deceive,  none  to  be  decei\  ed. 

'  Hail!  O  hail  then,  and  welcome,  you  bleffed  Elyziums  w  ere  a 
new  State  of  Things  experts  us  ;  where  all  the  pompous  and  charming 
Delights  that  detain  us  here  a  while,  fliall  be  changed  into  real f  and ,  fub- 
ftantial  Fruitions ,  eternal  Springs,  and  Fleajure  mtelleaual,  be- 

I  bfg  no  Pardon  for  the  Application,  but  deplore  my  no  better  Vfe  of 
it ;  andbthat  whilft  I  am  thus  upon  the  Wmg,  I  nruft  now  defend  fo 

Of  all  the  Fore  Hers  this  prel'erves  it  felf  bell  from  the  Bruttings  of 
l  thereff  to  be  kindly  entertain’d  in  Turks  ;  But  the  Reafon 
why,  with  us,  we  rarely  find  them  ample  and  fpreadm  g,  is,  t  lat  our 
Husbandman  buffers  too  large  and  grown  a  Lop ,  before  he  cuts  them 
off  which  leaves  fuch  ghaftly  Wounds,  as  often  proves  exitial  to  the 
Tree  or  caufes  it  to  grow  deform’d  and  hollow,  and  of  little  worth 
but  for  the  Fire :  whereas,  were  they  oftner  taken  off,  when i  the  Lops 
were  younger,  though  they  did  not  furmlh  fo  great  Wood,  yet  the 
Continuance  and  Flourilhing  of  the  Tree,  would  more  than  recompence 

it.  For  this  Caufe,  .  c  . 

3.  They  very  frequently  plant  a  Clump  of  thefe  Trees  befoie  the 

Entries  of  moft  of  the  great  Towns  in  Germany,  to  which  they  apply 
Timber-frames  for  Convenience,  and  the  People  to  fit  and  iolace  in. 
Scamzzf  the  ArchiteB,  fays,  That  in  his  Time  he  found  one  who fe 
Branches  extended  feventy  Foot  in  Breadth  :  this  was  at  Vuimfen  near 
Keeker,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg:  But  that  which  I 
find  planted  before  the  Gates  of  Strasburgh ,  is  a  Flat  aims,  and  a  Lime- 
tree  growing  hard  by  one  another,  in  which  is  ereded  a  Tergolo  eignt 
Foot  from  the  Ground,  of  fifty  Foot  wide,  having  ten  Arches  of 
twelve  Foot  Height,  all  ftiaded  with  their  Foliage;  and  there  is  be- 
fides  this,  an  over-grown  Oak ,  which  lias  an  Arbour  m  it  of  fixty 
Foot  Diameter:  Hear  we  Rapinus  defcnbe  the  Ufe  of  th e  Horn- beam 
for  thefe  and  other  Elegancies. 
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hi  Walks  the  Horn-beam  fiands ,  or  in  a  Maze* 
'Through  thoufand  fe If -entangling  Labyrinths  frays : 

So  clafp  the  Branches  lopp'd  on  either  Side , 

As  though  an  Alley  did  two  Walls  divide: 

This  Beauty  found,  Order  did  next  adorn 
The  Boughs  into  a  thoufand  Figures  fhom. 

Which  p  leafing  ObjeAs  Wearinefs  betray'd , 

Four  Feet  into  a  Wildernels  convey* d : 

Nor  better  Leaf  on  twining  Arbor  fpread 
Againft  the  fchorching  Sun  to  Jhie Id  your  Head. 

Evelyn  Rafinus. 


n 

Chap.  VI, 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Mfh. 

4 

irnRaxims  the  Afh  is  with  us  reputed  Male  and  Female ,  the  oneAse 
,  affe&mg  the  higher  Grounds  ;  the  other  the  Plains,  of  a  whiter 
^ood  and  riling  many  Times  to  a  prodigious  Stature-  fo  as  in  forty 
Years  from  the  Key,  an  Afh  hath  been  fold  for  thirty  Pounds  Sterling; 
And  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  one  Perfonhath  planted  fo  much 
of  this  one  Sort  of  Timber  in  his  Life-time,  as  hath  been  valued  worth 
fifty  thoufand  Founds  to  be  bought.  Thefe  are  pretty  Encouragements 
or  a  imall  and  plea.ant  Induftry.  That  there  is  slower,  and  more 
knotty  Sort,  every  Husbandman  can  diftinguilh, 

a.  T  he  Keys,  or  Toungs ,  being  gathered  from  a  young  thriving:  Tree 
when  they  begin  to  fall  (which  is  about  the  End  of  Offober,  and  the 
enfuing  Month)  aie  to  be  laid  to  dry,  and  then  fowed  any  Time  be 

ZlXu  tha^f d  £hri^m.as  l  but  "ot  ^together  fo  deep  as  your  former 
Map  Thus  they  do  in  Spam,  from  whence  it  were  good  to  procure 
fome  of  the  Keys  from  their  bell:  Trees  :  A  very  narrow  Seminary  will 
be  fumcient  to  ftore  a  whole  Country  :  They  will  lie  a  full  Year  in  the 
Ground  before  they  appear  ;  therefore  you  mull  carefully  fence  them  all 
that  Time  and  have  Patience :  But  if  you  would  make  a  conliderable 
Wood  of  them  at  once,  T)igos  Flow  a  Parcel  of  Ground,  as  you  would 
prepare  it  for  Corn,  and  with  the  Corn,  efpecially  Oats  ("or  what  other 
Gram  you  think  finteft)  Ibw  alfo  good  Store  of  Keys,  fome  Crab- 
Kernels,  &e.  amongft  them :  Take  off  your  Cron  of  Corn  or  Seed  in 
its  Seafon  and  the  next  Year  following,  it  will  be  covered  with  young 

fTfc. wdl  ^  fit  either  to  fiand  (which  I  prefer)  or  be  Irani 
flanted  for  divers  Years  after;  and  thefe  you  will  find  to  be  far  better 
t  an  any  you  can  gather  out  of  the  Woods  (efpecially  Suckers,  which 
are  worth  nothing)  being  removed  at  one  Foot  Stature  (thefooner  the 
better)  for  an  Afh  of  two  Years  thus  taken  out  of  the  Nur fiery,  lhall 

a  lonS°s  ^lc^ls  tibi  Carpinus  ibit. 

Aril  e  pei  errores,  indeprehenfofque  receflus, 

Et  molles  tendens  fefto  feu  pariete  raraos, 

Piaebebir  viridem  diverfo  e  margine  fcenam. 
riimus  bonos  illi  quondam,  poll  additus  ordo  eft, 

Attonfeque  corns,  6c  formis  quceflta  voluptas 
Innumeiis,  furtoque  via:,  obliquoque  receflu : 

In.  tiaftus  a£hi  eft  longos  6c  opaca  vireta. 

Q_iiinetiam  ^gregia:  tendens  umbracula  frondis 
Temperat  ardentes  ramis  ingentibus  aiftus. 


outftrip 
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3  n  •  f  r**  taken  out  of  the  He  dee :  provided  you  defend  them 

w.M  fill  the  fccond  Year,  afterwhich,  they  come  away  _  amain  ;  yet  I 
have  planted  them  of  five  and  fix  Inches  Diameter,  which  have  thriven 
as  well  as  the  finaller  Wands.  Yon  may  ^celeratt ■  their  fpiwging  7 
laving;  the  in  Sand,  and  iome  moift  fine  Earth.  S.  S.S.  but  1  y 

y  ^nnf  tno  fhi  ck  or  double,  and  in  a  f  owr  though  airy  f  lace  tor 

a  be£e  Ion  few  thm;  and  the  fecond  Year  they  will  come 

away  mainly  ;  ^  you  weed  mm  and  < cleanfc^them.  ^lus 

Part  of  *eC^J"f  only  that  down-right,  or  tap-root  (which  gives  our 

Husbandmen  fo  much  Trouble  in  drawing)  is  to  be  totally  abated  .  But 

S  Work  ought  to  be  in  the  Increafe  of  October  or  November  and 

in  the  'sprint.  We  arc  (as  I  told  you)  willing  to  lpaie  his  H ead 

rather  than  the  side  Branches  (which  whilft  young,  may  be  cut  co.e) 

feS  being  yet  ycning,  it  is  but  of  a  fpungy  Subftance-  but  being 
became  being  y  y  w  ^  h;m  dofe  t0  the  Earth  as  you  pleafe  • 

itwftfcaufe  him  to  fhoot  prodigioufly,  fo  as  in  a  few  Years  to  be  fit  lor 
'Tike-Haves  •  whereas  if  you  take  him  wild  out  of  the  For  eft,  y  ou  m 

of  Neceffity’ftrike  off  the  Head,  which  much  impairs  it  Hedge-ro 

ft*  may^the  oftner  be  decapitated,  and  fhew  their  Heads  again  loonei 

'  -  ,  L  r  uled  Young  AJhes  are  fometimes  in  Winter  Froft- 

than other  Trees fo  t  ied,  noting  j  feafonable,  though 

burnt,  black  as  Coals,  and ^"/themfelves^  flowly  In  South-Spam 

(  fill  fhev  are  fo  big  as  being  cleft  into  four  Parts,  each  Part  is  fuf- 
l'°Wf  to  make  a  Tike’-ftaf:  I  am  told  there  is  a  Flemijh  AJh  planted 

“ Dolmen  in Uncolnjhire,  which  in  fix  Years  grows  to  be 
by  the  T>  ....  fueTree*  but  I  am  not  affured  whether  it  be 

rrt^/Tor  TyJeele-  'either  of  them  were,  upon  this  Account,  a  worthy 

Encouragement  if ’at  leaft  the  latter  can  be  thought  to  bear  that  Price, 
Encoura3  >  ft.  .  From  thefe  iow  Cuttings  come  our  Ground- 

'jfbes  fo  niuchVught  after  for  Arbours,  Efpaliers,  and  other  Tole- 
Works-  Thev  will  fpring  in  abundance,  and  may  be  reduced  tc \  one  for 

SiS  o.  to-  b*r.  if  v«  ««»  « .  f”  **• 

a  Ground-cut- Ajb 

a  By  Havock,  Wounds  and  Blows, 

More  lively  and  luxuriant  grows . 

•11  Up  nrooap-ated  from  a  Bough  flipt  off  with  fome  of  the  old 

q  ?ittiPe  before  the  BudiJdh,  but  with  Difficulty  by  Layers. 

S  is  hS  ref or  Spears  in  Spain,  they  keep  fhrip’d  up  dofe  to  the 
Such  as  they  reicrv  y clofe  Order,  and  moifter  Places.  Thefe  they 

futTboye  the  Knot  (for  the  leaft  Nodoftty  fpoils  all)  in  the  Decreafe  of 
7—r  which  were  of  the  lateft  for  us  :  It  is  reported  that  the  AJh 
will  nothnly  receive  its  own  Kind,  but  graft  or  be  inoculated  with 
the  Tear  and  Apple,  hut  to  what  Improvement  I  know  not. _ 


a  Per  damna,  per  catdes,  ab  ipfo 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 


H  or. 
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3.  It  is  by  no  means  convenient  to  plant  Ajh  in  B low-lands  •  for  the  CH  VII 
Roots .  will  be  obnoxious  to  the  Coulter  •  and  the  Shade  of  the  Tree^VxJ 
is  malignant  both  to  Corn  and  Grafs ,  when  the  Head  and  Branches  over- 
drip  and  emaciate  them  ;  but  in  Hedge-rows  and  B  lumps  they  will 
thrive  exceedingly,  where  they  may  be  difpofed  at  nine  or  ten  Foot  Di- 
ftance,  and  fometimes  nearer  :  But  in  planting  of  a  whole  Wood  of  fe- 
veral  Hinds  of  ft  rees  for  Timber ,  every  thi?'d  Set  at  leaft,  would  be  an 
HJh.  The  belt  Ajh  delights  in  the  beft  Land  (which  it  will  foon  impo- 
verifh)  yet  grows  in  any,  fo  it  be  not  over-ftiff,  wet,  and  approaching 
to  the  marjhy ,  unlefs  it  be  firft  well  drained  :  By  the  Banks  of  fweet 
and  ciyftal  Rivers  and  Streams,  lhave  obferved  them  to  thrive  infinite¬ 
ly*  One  may  obferve  as  mamfeft  a  Difference  m  the  Timber  of  AJhes ,  as 
of  the  Oak\  much  more  than  is  found  in  any  one  Kind  oh  Elm,  ceteris 
paribus  :  for  fo  the  Ground-AJh  (like  the  Oak)  much  excels  a  Bough 
or  Branch  of  the  fame  Bulk,  for  Strength  and  Toughnefs *  and  in  yet 
farthei  Emulation  of  the  Oak ,  it  has  been  known  to  prove  as  good  and 
laffing  Timber  for  Building ,  nay,  preferred  before  it,  where  there  has 
been  Plenty  of  Oak ;  vaft  Difference  there  is  alfo  in  the  Strength  of  Ground 
and  Quartered  Ajh :  It  is  likewife  remarkable  that  the  Ajh ,  like  the 
Cork-tree ,  grows  when  the  Bark  is  as  it  were  quite  peel’d  off,  as  has 
been  obferved  infeveral  Forejts ,  where  the  Tdeer  have  bared  them  as 
far  as  they  could  climb  :  Some  Ajh  is  curioufly  camlet ed  and  veined, 

I  fay,  fo  differently  from  other  Timber,  that  our  skilful  Cabinet-mak¬ 
ers  prize  it  equal  with  Ebony ,  and  give  it  the  Name  of  Green  Ebony , 
which  the  Cuftomers  pay  well  for  ;  and  when  our  Wood-men  light  upon 
it,  they  may  make  what  Money  they  will  of  it:  But  to  bring  it  to 
that  curious  Luftre,  fo  as  ’tis  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  moft 
curioufly  diaper’d  Olive ,  they  varnijh  their  Work  with  the  China  Var- 
nijh  (hereafter  defcribed)  which  infinitely  excels  Linfeed-oyl ,  that 
Cardan  fo  commends,  fpeaking  of  this  Root.  The  Truth  is,  the  Brufi 
cum  and  NIollufcum ,  to  be  frequently  found  in  this  TV )od ,  is  nothing  infe¬ 
rior  to  .  that^  of  Maple  (of  which  hereafter)  being  altogether #as*exqui- 
fltely  diapei  d,  and  waved  like  the  Gamahes  of  Achates  an  eminent 
Example  of  divers  ftrange  Figures  of  Fijh,  Men  and  Reap,  Dr.  Blott 
fpeaks  of  to  be  found  in  a  Bdimng-table  made  of  an  old  Ajh ,  Handing  in 
a  Gentlemans  Houfe  fomewhere  in  Oxjordjhire  :  Upon  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  Jacobus  Gajferellus,  in  his  Book  of  Unheard-of  Curio - 
flies  ;  namely,  of  a  Tree  found  in  Holland ,  which  being  cleft,  had  in 
feveral  Slivers,  the  Figures  of  a  Chalice,  a  Brief  s  Albe,  his  Stole,  and 
feveral  other  pontifical  Veftments:  Of  this  Sort  was  the  Elm  growing 
at  Middle- Afton  in  Oxfordjhire,  a  Block  of  which  Wood  being  cleft, 
t  eie  came  out  a  Piece  fo  exactly  refembling  a  Shoulder  of  Veal,  that  it 
was  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Curiofities  of  this  Nature. 

4.  The  Ufe  of  Ajh  is  (next  to  that  of  the  Oak  it  felf)  one  of  the  use?, 
moft  umveifal  :  It  ferves  the  Soldier  — — -  &  Eraxinus  utilis  hajiis, 
and  heretofore  the  Scholar,  who  made  ufe  of  the  inner  Bark  to  write 
on,  before  the  Invention  of  Taper ,  &c.  The  Ca?p enter,  Wheel¬ 
wright,  Cart-wright ,  for  B loughs.  Axle-trees,  Wheel-rings  Har¬ 
rows,  Bulls,  Oars,  the  beft  Blocks  for  Bullies  and  Shejjs,  as  ^Seamen 
name  them  5  for  drying  Herrings,  no  Wood  like  it,  and  the  Bark  for 
the  tanning  of  Nets',  and  like  the  Elm,  for  the  fame  Property  (of  not 
being  fo  apt  to  fplit  and  fcale)  excellent  for  Tenons  and  Mortaifies  :  Alfo 
or  the  Coopei ,  Turner  and  Thatcher :  Nothing  like  it  for  our  Garden 

O  Bali- 
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Book  I.  P al ifade -hedges.  Hop-yards,  "Poles  and  Spars, Handles,  Stocks  for  Tools, 
Spade-trees,  &c.  In  fum,  the  Husbandman  canqot  be  without  the AJh  for 
his  Carts,  Ladders  and  other  Tackling,  from  the  Pike  to  the  Plow , 
Spear  and  Bow ;  for  of  AJh  were  they  formerly  made,  and  therefore 
reckon’d  amongft  thofe  PV oods ,  which,  after  long  Tenfion,  has  a  natural 
Spring,  and  recovers  its  Pofttion  •  fo  as  in  Peace  and  War  it  is  a  Wood 
in  higheft  Requeft  :  In  fhort,  fo  ufeful  and  profitable  is  this  Tree  (next 
to  the  Oak)  that  every  prudent  Lord  of  a  Mannor,  fhould  employ  one 
Acre  of  Ground  with  AJh  or  Acorns  to  every  twenty  Acres  of  other 
Land  ;  fince  in  as  many  Years,  it  would  be  more  worth  than  the  Land  it 
felf.  There  is  extracted  an  Oyl  from  the  AJh,  by  the  Procefs  on  other 
W oods,  which  is  excellent  to  recover  the  Hearing,  fome  Drops  of  it  being 
diftilled  warm  into  the  Ears  ;  and  for  the  Caries  or  Rot  of  the  Bones , 
'Tooth -ach.  Pains  in  the  Kidneys,  and  Spleen,  the  Anointing  therewith 
is  moft  l'overaign.  Some  have  uled  the  Saw-dujt  of  this  Wood  inflead 
of  Guiacum  with  Succefs.  The  Chymifts  exceedingly  commend  the 
Seed  of  AJh  to  be  an  admirable  Remedy  for  the  Stone  :  But  whether 
by  the  Power  of  Magic k  ox  Nature,  I  determine  not.  I  have  heard  it  af¬ 
firmed  with  great  Confidence,  and  upon  Experience,  that  the  Rupture  to 
which  many  Children  are  obnoxious,  is  healed,  by  palling  the  Infant 
through  a  wide  Cleft  made  in  the  Bole  or  Stem  of  a  growing  AJh-tree, 
through  which  the  Child  is  to  be  made pafs  ;  and  then  carried  a  fecond 
Time  round  the  AJh,  caufed  to  repafs  the  fame  Aperture  again,  that  the 
Cleft  of  the  Tree  buffered  to  clofe  and  coale  fee,  as  it  will,  the  Rupture 
of  the  Child,  being  carefully  bound  up,  will  not  only  abate,  but  be  per¬ 
fectly  cured.  The  Manna  of  Calabria  is  found  to  exfude  out  of  the 
Leaves  and  Boughs  of  this  Tree,  during  the  hot  Summer- Months.  Lafl - 
/y,  the  white  and  rotten  dotard  Part  compofes  a  Ground  for  our  Gallants 
Sweet-powder,  and  the  Trunchions  make  the  third  Sort  of  the  moft  du¬ 
rable  Coal ,  and  is  (of  all  other)  the  fweeteft  of  our  Forejt  Fuelling, 
and  the  fitteft  for  Ladies  Chambers ;  it  will  burn  even  whilft  it  is  green, 
and  may^  be  reckoned  amongft  the  d^irvcc  %vAct.  To  conclude,  The 
very  dead  Leaves  afford  (like  thofe  of  the  Elm)  relief  to  our  Cattle 
in  Winter ;  and  there  is  a  Hwarf-foxt  in  France  (if  in  Truth  it  be  not, 
as  I  fiilpect,  our  Witchen-tree)  whole  Berries  feed  the  poor  People  in 
fcarce  Years ;  but  it  bears  no  Keys,  like  to  ours,  which  being  pickled 
tender,  afford  a  delicate  S a  lading.  But  the  SI  jade  of  the  AJh  is  not  to 
be  endured,  becaufe  the  Leaves  produce  a  noxious  InfeTt ;  and  for  dif- 
playing  themfelves  fo  v er y  late,  and  fafling  very  early,  not  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  for  Umbrage  or  Ornament ,  efpecially  near  the  Garden,  fince  (be- 
fides  their  predations  Roots)  the  Leaves  dropping  with  fo  long  a  Stalk, 
are  drawn  by  Chillers  into  the  Worm- holes,  which  foul  the  Alleys  with 
their  Keys,  and  luddenly  infect  the  Ground.  Note,  that  the  Seafon  for 
Felling  of  this  Tree,  muft  be  when  the  Sap  is  fully  at  reft  •  for  if  you 
cut  it  down  too  early,  or  over-late  in  the  Year,  it  will  be  fo  obnoxious  to 
the  Worm,  as  greatly  to  prejudice  the  Timber  \  therefore  to  be  fure, 
fell  not  till  the  three  Mid-winter  Months,  beginning  about  November : 
But  in  lopping  of  Pollards  (as  of  foft  Woods)  Mr.  Cook  advifes  it  fhould 
be  towards  the  Spring ,  and  that  you  do  not  Buffer  the  Lops  to  grow  too 
great :  Allb,  that  fo  loon  as  a  Pollard  comes  to  be  confiderably  hollow 
at  the  Head ,  you  fuddenly  cut  it  down,  the  Body  decaying  more  than 
the  Head  is  worth  :  The  fame  he  pronounces  of  taller  AJhes,  and  where 
the  lb  ood-peckers  make  Holes  (who  conftantly  indicate  their  being  faul- 
1  *  ^  ty) 
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ty)  to  fell  it  in  the  Winter.  I  amaftonilhed  at  theuniverfal  ConfidenceCm  VIII. 
of  fome,  that  a  Serpent  will  rather  creep  into  the  Fire ,  than  oyer  a  Twig 
of  AJh :  This  is  an  old  Impofture  of*  Fliny3 s,  who  either  took  it  upup-*y.  chura- 
on  Truft,  or  we  miftake  the  'Tree.  Other  Species ,  See  Raij  Hendrolog.h™’  &c‘  de 
T.  iii.  Lib.  xxx.  p.  97.  He Fraxino,  T.  ii.  p.  1704. 


ripens. 


CHAR  VIII. 

Of  the  Chef  nut. 

i.rT"'H  E  next  is  the  Chefnut ,  [Caftanea]  of  which  Fliny  reckons c he 
X  many  Kinds,  efpecially  about  Tarentum  and  Naples ;  Janus 
Corndrius ,  upon  that  of  Aetius  (Verbo  A fds)  fpeaks  of  the  Lopimi , 
as  a  nobler  Kind,  fuch  as  the  Euboica ,  which  the  Italians  call  Maroniy 
quafi  Caftanea  Maris ;  but  we  commend  thofe  of  Fortugal  or  Bayonne , 
chufing  the  largeft,  brown  and  moft  ponderous  for  Fruit ,  fuch  as 
Flirty  calls  CoSliva,  but  the  lelfer  ones  to  raife  for  Timber.  They  are 
produced  belt  by  [owing  and  fetting ;  previous  to  which,  let  the  Nuts 
be  firft  fpread  to  fweat ,  then  cover  them  in  Sand ;  a  Month  being  paft, 
plunge  them  in  Water ,  rejed  the  Swimmers ;  being  dry'd  for  thirty 
Days  more,  [and  them  again,  and  to  the  W ater-ordeal  as  before.  Being 
thus  treated  till  the  Beginning  of  Spring ,  or  in  November ,  fet  them  as 
you  would  do  Beans  ;  and,  as  fome  pradife  it,  drenched,  for  a  Night  or 
more,  in  new  Milk  ;  but  without  half  this  Preparation,  they  need  only 
be  put  into  the  Holes  with  the  Point  upmoft,  as  you  plant  Tulips  : 
Fliny  will  tell  you,  they  come  not  up,  unlefs  four  or  five  be  piled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Hole;  but  that  is  falfe,  if  they  be  good,  as  you  may  pre¬ 
fume  all  thofe  to  be  which  pafs  this  Examination  ;  nor  will  any  of  them 
fail :  But  being  come  up,  they  thrive  beft  unremoved ,  making  a  great 
ft  and  for  at  leaft  two  Tears  upon  every  tranfplanting  ;  yet  if  needs 
you  muft  alter  their  Station ,  let  it  be  done  about  November ,  and  that 
into  a  light  friable  Ground,  or  moift*  Gravel ,  however  they  will  grow 
even  in  Clayy  Sand ,  and  all  mixed  Soils,  upon  expofed  and  bleak 
Places,  and  the  pendent  Declivities  of  Hills  to  the  North ,  in  dry  airy 
Places,  and  lometimes  (though  not  lo  well)  near  Mar/hes  and  Waters ; 
but  they  affed  no  other  Compofty  fave  what  their  own  Leaves  afford 
them,  and  are  more  patient  of  Cold  than  Heat :  As  for  their  fowing  in 
the  Nurfery ,  treat  them  as  you  are  taught  in  the  W alnut. 

z.  If  you  defign  to  fet  them  in  Winter  or  Autumn ,  I  counfel  you  to 
inter  them  within  their  Husks ,  which  being  every  Way  armed ,  are  a 
good  Protedion  againft  the  Moufe ,  and  a  providential  Integument . 
Fliny ,  Lib.  xv.  Cap.  xxiii.  from  this  natural  Guard,  concludes  them  to 
be  excellent  Food  ;  and  doubtlefs  Cafar  thought  fo,  when  he  tranfport- 
ed  them  from  Sardis  firft  into  Italy ,  whence  they  were  propagated  into 
France ,  and  thence  among  us ;  another  Encouragement  to  make  fuch 
Experiments  out  of  foreign  Countries.  Some  fow  them  confufedly  in 
the  Furrow  like  the  Acorn ,  and  govern  them  as  the  Oak  ;  but  then 
would  the  Ground  be  broken  up  betwixt  November  and  February ;  and 
when  they  fpring,  be  cleanfed  and  thinned  two  Foot  alunder,  after  two 
Years  Growth  :  Likewife  may  Copfes  of  Chefnut s  be  wonderfully  in- 
crealed  and  thickened,  by  laying  the  tender  and  young  Branches  ;  but 
fuch  as  fpring  from  the  Nuts  and  Marronsy  are  beft  of  all,  and  will 

thrive 
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1  thrive  exceedingly  if  (being  let  ftand  without  removing)  the  Ground 
Cl  be  ftirred Tnd  loofened  about  their  Roots,  for  two  or  three  of  the  hrft 
Years  and  the  fuperfluous  Wood  pruned  away ;  and  indeed  for  good 
Trees’  "hey  touldV  fhrip’d  up  after  the  firft  Year's  Removal  •  they 
U6  ^  f  into  o-allant  Poles  from  a  felled  Stem  :  Thus  will  you  have  a 
r  ready  for  a  Fc/Sc  within  eight  Years,  which  (befides  many 
Sh«  Ufa)  will  yield  you  incomparable  <Poks  for  any  Work  of  the 
Garda  VineyZrd  oL Hop-yard,  till  the  next  Cutting :  And  if  the 

Tree  /il/the  Ground,  will  in  ten  or  twelve  Years  grow  to  a  Kind  of 

7>1feihave  foen  many  Chejkut -trees  tranfplanted  as  big  as  my  Arm 
their  Heads  cut  off  at  five  and  fix  Foot  Height  ;  but  they  came  on  at 
Sure  to  fuch  Plantations ,  and  all  others  for  Avenues  you  may 
fet  them  from  thirty  to  ten  Foot  Diftance,  though  they  will  grow  much 

?eS,Sd VooZo  Poles,  if  (being  tender)  you  cultivate  them^ike 

the  Alb  the  Nature  ofwhofe  Shade  it  refembles,  fince  nothing  aff 
much  to  grow  under  it  :  Some  Husbands  tell  me  that  the  young  Chef- 
Zu  trees ?  ffould  not  be  pruned  or  touched  with  any  Knife  o.  Edge- 
o-  »  fnr  the  firft  three  or  four  Years,  but  rather  cropp  d  or  broken  off, 

which  I  leave  to  farther  Experience ;  however,  many  forbear  to  Top  t  cm 
Whe"K  SlSbeing  graffed  in  the  Walnut,  Oak  or  Beech  (I 

have  been  Sdf  wiU  »LS  exceeding  lair,  and  produce  incomparable 

Fruit ;  for  the  Walnut  fpeak  inoculating 

lOmrtisla  the  Chefnut-ftock  for  a  later  Fruit.  In  the  mean  Time 
fS  we  did  more  univerfally  propagate  the  Horfe-chefn «t  M 
being  eafily  increafed  from  Layers,  grows  into  a t  goodly  Standard 
ami  hears  a  moft  glorious  Flower ,  even  in  our  cold  Country  .  lh  s 
Tree  (To  called,  for  the  Cure  of  Horfes  Bro ken-winded ,  and  otne 
Cattle  of  Couchs )  is  now  all  the  Mode  for  the  Avenues  to  their  Conn- 
ul  Maces  Z  France,  as  appears  by  the  late  Superindent’ s  Plantation 
at  /S  It  wal  firft  brought  from  Confiantinople to  Vienna,  thence 
tZ  It  ah  and  fo  France  ;  but  to  us  from  the  Levant  more  mime- 
dmtelv  and  fiourifhes  fo  well,  and  grows  fo  goodly  a  Tree  in  compe- 
tent  Time  that  by  this  alone,  we  might  have  ample  Encouragement  to 

this  beautiful  Tree  is  obnoxious,  is,  that  it  does  not  well  refill  impetu 

cZrZ ZtZt\ZoI)  on,  of  the  moft  fought  after  by 
" S 1 S’  the  Carpenter  and  Joyner  :  It  hath  formerly  built  a  good  Part  of  our 
ancient^Houfo  in  the  City  of  London,  as  does  yet  appear  I  had 
once  a  very  lar^e  Barn  near  the  City,  framed  intirely  of  this .  Timber  . 

And  certainly  they  grew  not  far  off,  probabl I'^TfiZ Stephen 
the  Town :  For  in  that  Delcription  of  London,  written  by  F,t*£tepbe*s, 

in  the  Reign  of  Hen.  lb  he  fpeaks  of  a  very  n°ble  larSC 
which  crew  on  the  Boreal  Part  of  it;  Troxime  (lays  he)  fatet 
forejta  Lens ,  faltus  nemorofi , ferarum,  latebra  cervorum 
aProrum  &  taurorum  Stlveftrium ,  SCc.  A  veiy  goo  Y  . 

ferns,  and  as  well  ftored  with  all  Sorts  ot  good J'A™ Fr  c- 
Venifon  and  all  Kind  of  Chafe-,  and  yet  lome  will  not  allow  t  a  Free 
bZ  lf  this  Ifland  ;  but  of  that  I  make  little  Doubt.  The  Chefnut  at- 
fords  the  beft  Stakes  and  Poles  for  Pah  fades,  Pedaments  for  Vine- 
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props  and  Hoj>sy  as  I  faid  before :  Alfo  for  Mill-Timber  and  Water-  Ck.  VIII. 
IV orks,  or  when  it  may  lie  buried  ;  but  if  Water  touch  the  Roots  of 
the  growing  Trees,  it  fpoils  both  Fruit  and  Timber.  ’Tis  like  wife  ob~ 
ferved,  that  this  Tree  is  fo  prevalent  againft  Cold,  that  where  they 
Rand,  they  defend  other  Plantations  from  the  Injuries  of  the  fevereft 
Frofls :  I  am  lure  being  planted  in  Hedge-rows,  ®  circa  agrorum 
itinera ,  or  for  Avenues  to  our  Country  Houfes ,  they  are  a  Magnifi¬ 
cent  and  Royal  Ornament.  This  Timber  alfo  does  well  (if  kept  dry) 
for  Columns ,  Tables ,  Chefls,  Chairs,  Stools ,  Bedfteads ;  for  Tubs 
and  Wine-Casks ,  which  it  preferves  with  the  leaft  Tindure  of  the 
JVood  of  any  whatfoever  :  If  the  Timber  be  dipped  in  fcalding  Oyl , 
and  well  Bitched ,  it  becomes  extreamly  durable  •  but  otherwife  I  can¬ 
not  celebrate  the  Tree  for  its  Sincerity,  it  being  found  that  (contrary  to 
the  Oak)  it  will  make  a  fair  Shew  outwardly,  when  Ms  all  decayed"  and 
rotten  within  ;  but  this  is  infomeSort  recompenfed,  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  Beams  made  of  Chefnut-tree  have  this  Property,  that  being  fome« 
what  brittle,  they  give  Warning  and  premonilh  the  Danger  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Crackling  which  it  makes ;  fo  as  Ms  laid  to  have  frighted  thofe  out 
of  the  Baths  at  Ant  an  dr  o,  whofe  Roof  was  laid  with  this  Material  - 
but  which  B liny  fays,  was  of  Hazle,  very  unlike  it.  Formerly  they 
made  Conjultatory  Staves  of  this  Tree  -  and  the  Variegated  Rods 
which  Jacob  peeled  to  lay  in  the  Troughs ,  and  imprefs  a  Fancy  in  his 
Father-in-law's  conceiving  Ewes ,  were  of  this  Material.  The  Coals 
are  excellent  for  the  Smith,  being  foon  kindled,  and  as  foon  extin- 
guifhed  ;  but  the  AJhes  of  Chefnut-wood  are  not  convenient  to  make 
a  Lee  with,  becaufe  it  is  obferved  to  ftain  the  Linnen.  As  for  the 
Fruit,  his  better  to  beat  it  down  from  the  Tree,  fome  little  Time  before 
they  fall  off  themfelves  :  Thus  they  will  the  better  keep,  or  elfe  you 
muff  Smoak-dry  them.  But  we  give  that  Fruit  to  our  Swine  in  Eng- 
land,  which  is  amongft  the  Delicacies  of  Brinces  in  other  Countries  ; 
and  being  of  the  larger  Nut ,  is  a  lufty  and  mafculine  Food  for  Ruflicks 
at  all  Times;  and  of  better  Nourilhment  for  Husbandmen  than  CW/and 
Rufty \  Bacon ;  yea,  or  Beans  to  Boot,  inftead  of  which,  they  boil 
them  in  Italy  with  their  Bacon  ;  and  in  Virgil's  Time,  they  eat  them 
with  Milk  and  Cheefe.  The  belt  Tables  in  France  and  Italy  make 
them  a  Service,  eating  them  with  Salt,  in  Wine,  or  Juice  of  Lemmon 
and  Sugar,  being  firft  roafted  in  Embers  on  the  Chaplet ;  and  doubt- 
kls  we  might  propagate  their  Ufe  amongff  our  common  Teople  (as  of 
old  the  BaA ccvotpdyoty  being  a  Food  fo  cheap,  and  fo  lafting.  In  Italy 
they  alfo  boil  them  in  Wine ,  and  then  fmoak  them  a  little  :  Thefe  they 
call  Anjem  or  Geeje,  I  know  not  why  :  Thofe  of  Biemont  and  Fennel, 

Cinnamon  and  Nutmeg  to  their  Wine ;  if  in  Water,  mollify  them 
with  the  \  apour  only  ;  but  firft  they  peel  them.  Others  macerate  them 
m  Rofe-water.  The  Bread  of  the  Flour  is  exceeding  Nutritive ;  Ms' 
a  robuft  Food,  and  makes  Women  well  complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
good  Author  :  I  hey  alfo  make  Fritters  of  Chejhut -flour,  which  they 
wet  with  Rofe-water  and  fprinkle  with  grated  B armegiano ,  and  fo 
fry  them  in  frefh  Butter,  a  Delicate  :  How  we  here  ufe  them  in  StewM- 
meats  and  Beatille-Bies,  our  French-Cooks  teach  us  ;  and  this  is  in 
Truth  the  very  belt  Ufe  of  their  Fruit,  and  very  commendable  ;  for  it 
is  found  that  the  eating  of  them  raw,  or  in  Bread  (as  they  do  much 
about  Limofln)  is  apt  to  fwell  the  Belly,  though  without  any  other 
Inconvenience  that  I  can  learn,  and  yet  fome  condemn  them  as  danger- 
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Book  Lous  for  fuch  as  are  fubje&  to  the  Gravel  in  the  Kidneys ,  and  however 
cooked  and  prepared,  flatulent ,  offenfive  to  the  Head  and  Stomach, 
and  thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  Cholic k.  The  heft  Way  to  prefer ve 
them,  is  to  keep  them  in  Earthen  Veffels  in  a  cold  Place  ;  fome  lay  them 
in  a  Smoak-loft ,  others  in  dry  Barley-ftraw,  others  in  Sand,  &c.  .  The 
Leaves  of  the  Chefnut-tree  make  very  wholfome  Mattrefles  to  lie  on, 
and  they  are  good  Litter  for  Cattle :  But  thofe  Leafy -beds ,  for  the 
crackling  Noife  they  make  when  one  turns  upon  them,  the  French  call 
Lifts  de  ‘Parliament :  Laftly,  the  Flour  of  Chefnut  s  made  into  an 
Eleftuary ,  and  eaten  with  Honey  falling,  is  an  approved  Remedy  a- 
gainft  fpitting  Bloody  and  the  Cough  ;  and  a  Deco&ion  of  the  Rind  of 
the  Tree,  tindures  Hair  of  a  golden  Colour,  efteemed  a  Beauty  in 
fome  Countries  :  Other  .Species,  Y.Raij  Hendrolog.  T.  iii.  &c. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  Walnut . 

Walnut,  j.  ~%flCglans ,  quaf  Jovis  glans,  the  *  IV all  or  JV elch-nut  (though  no 
1  where  growing  of  it  felf,  fome  fay,  in  Europe)  is  of  feveral 
difcomfing  Sons  ;  Monfieur  Rencaume  (of  the  French  Academy)  reckons  nine  ; 
ofhehriSNi^  the  Jo  ft  Shell  and  the  hard,  the  whiter  and  the  blacker  Grain :  This 
leZobf’  black  bears  the  worft  Nut,  but  the  Timber  much  to  be  preferred,  and 
Saturn.  1.  iii.  we  might  propagate  more  of  them  if  we  were  careful  to  procure  them 
’  iS*  out  of  Virginia,  where  they  abound  and  bear  a  fquarer  Nut,  of  all 
other  the  moll  beautiful  and  bell  worth  planting  :  Indeed,  had  we 
Store  of  thefe ,  we  Ihould  foon  defpife  the  reft;  yet  thofe  of  Grenoble 
come  in  the  next  Place,  and  are  much  prized  by  our  Cabinet-makers  : 
In  all  Events,  be  fure  to  plant  from  young  and  thriving  Trees,  bearing 
full  and  plump  Kernels.  It  isfaid  that  the  Walnut  Kernel  wrapped  in 
its  own  Leaf  being  carefully  taken  out  of  its  Shell,  brings  a  Nut  with¬ 
out  Shell ,  but  this  is  a  Trifle  ;  the  beft  Way  to  elevate  them,  is  to  fet 
them  as  you  do  the  Chefnut,  being  planted  of  the  Nut,  or  fet  at  the 
Diftance  you  would  have  him  Hand  ;  for  which  they  may  be  prepared 
by  beating  them  off  the  Tree  (as  was  preferibed  of  the  Chefnut)  fome 
Days  before  they  quit  the  Branches  of  themfelves,  and  kept  in  their 
Husks ,  or  without  them,  till  Spring,  or  by  bedding  them  (being  dry) 
in  Sand,  or  good  Earth,  till  March  or  earlier,  from  the  Time  they  fell, 
or  were  beaten  off  the  Tree  :  Or  if  before,  they  be  fet  with  Husk  and 
all  upon  them  ;  for  the  extream  Bitternefs  thereof  is  moft  exitial  and 
deadly  to  Worms  ;  or  it  were  good  to  ftrew  fome  Furzes  (broken  or 
chopped  fmall)  under  the  Ground  ampngftthem,  to  preferve  them  from 
Mice  and  Rats ,  when  their  Shells  begin  to  wax  tender;  efpecially  if, 
as  fome,  you  fupple  them  a  little  in  warm  Cow's  Milk  ;  but  being 
treated  as  before,  you  will  find  them  already  fprouted,  and  have  need 
only  to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  abide ;  becaufe^  (as  we  laid  long 
fince)  they  are  moft  impatient  of  tranfplanting  :  But  if  there  be  anab- 
folute  Neceflity  of  removing ,  let  your  Tree  never  be  above  four  \ears 
old,  and  then  by  no  Means  touch  the  Head  with  your  Knife ,  nor  cut 
away  fo  much  as  the  very  Top-root ,  being  lo  old,  if  you  can  well  dif- 
pofe  of  it,  fince  being  of  a  pithy  and  hollow  Subftance,  the  leaft  Dimi¬ 
nution,  or  Bruife,  will  greatly  endanger  the  killing  :  But  fee  here  what 
i  ’  we 
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we  have  faid  of  £he  Chefnut.  I  have  been  told,  that  the  very  Tops, Cha»  IX 
and  pahlh ,Buds  of  this  Tree  when  it  firft  fpro„ts,  though  as  late  as 
Apfil,  will  take  hold  of  the  Ground,  and  grow  to  an  incredible  Im¬ 
provement;  but  firft  they  fteep  them  in  Milk  and  Saffron  ;  but  this 
Attempt  did  not  fucceed  with  us  yet  it  will  be  propagated  by  a  Branch 
flippd  off  with  fome  of  the  old  Wood,  and  fet  in  February:  An in- 
duftrious  and  very  experienced  Husbandman  told  me  that  if  they  be 
tranfplanted  as  big  as  ones  Middle,  it  may  be  done’fafer  than  when 
younger;  I  do  only  report  it  :  What  they  hint  of  putting  a  Tile -/hard 
under  the  Nuts  when  firft  fet,  to  divaricate  and  fpread  the  Roots  ("which 
are  otherwife  apt  to  penetrate  very  deep)  I  like  well  enough  •  his  cer 
tain  they  will  receive  their  own  Cyans  being gr. a  fed,  and  that  it  does 
improve  their  Fruit.  The  bell  Camfojl  is  the  ftrewing  of  AJhes  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Trees,  the  Salt  whereof  being  walhed  into  the  Farth  is 
the  bell  Dreffing,  whilft  the  Juice  of  the  fallen  Leaves ,  though  it  kill 
the  IV arm,  is  noxious  to  the  Root.  This  Tree  does  not  refufe  to  thrive 

even  among  others,  and  in  great  Woods,  provided  you  Ihrip  up  ‘the 
collateral  Arms.  r  r 

T,he  Walnut  delights  in  a  dry,  found  and  rich  Land;  efpecially 
l  it  incline  to  a  feeding  Chalk  or  Marie  ;  and  where  it  maybe  proted- 
ed  from  the  Cold  (though  it  affed  Cold  rather  than  extream  Heat)  as  in 
great  Pits,  Valleys  and  Highway  Sides ;  alfo  in  Stony-grounds,  if  Loamy, 
and  on  Hills,  efpecially  Chalky  ;  nkewife  m  Corn-fields  :  Thus  Bur¬ 
gundy  abounds  with  them,  where  they  ftand  in  the  midft  of  goodly 
Wheat-lands,  at  fixty  and  an  hundred  Foot  Diftance;  audit  is  fo  far 
from  hurting  the  Crop,  that  they  look  on  them  as  a  great  Preferver  by 
keeping  the  Grounds  warm  ;  nor  do  the  Roots  hinder  the  Flow  When¬ 
ever  they  fell  a  Tree  (which  is  only  the  old  and  decayed)  they  always 
plant  a  young  one  near  him  ;  and  in  feveral  Places  betwixt  Hanaw  and 
Vranc  effort  in  Germany ,  no  young  Farmer  whatfoever  is  permitted  to 
marry  a  Wife  till  he  bring  Proof  that  he  hath  planted,  and  is  a  Father 
of  luch  a  ftated  Number  of  Walnut-trees,  as  the  Law  is  inviolably  ob- 
lerved  to  this  Day,  for  the  extraordinary  Benefit  which  this  Tree  affords 
the  Inhabitants  :  And  in  Truth,  were  this  Timber  in  greater  Plenty 
amongft  us  we  fhould  have  far  better  V tenfils  of  all  Sorts  for  our 
Houles,  as  Chairs,  Stools,  Bedffteads,  Tables,  Wainfcot,  Cabinets  &c 
mftead  of  the  more  vulgar  Beech ,  fubjed  to  the  Worm,  weak  and  un- 
fly  ?  but  which,  to  counterfeit  and  deceive  the  unwary  they  wafh 
over  with  a  Hecottion  made  of  the  green  Husks  of  Walnuts ’  &c.  I  fay 
had  we  Store  of  this  Material,  efpecially  of  the  Virginian,  we  fhould 
hnd  an  incredible  Improvement  in  the  more  liable  Furniture  of  our 
Houles,  as  m  the  firft  frugal  and  better  Days  of  Rome :  When, 

*  Tables  made  here  at  Home,  thofe  Times  beheld, 

V)  °ur  own  Wood,  for  that  fame  Furffofe  fell’d , 

Old  Walnut  blown  down,  when  the  Wind  fet  Eaft. 

Sir  R.  St  a  p  y  lton, 

for  if  it  had  been  cut  in  that  Seafon,  it  would  not  have  proved  fo  found 
asjve  mew  in  our  Chapter  of  Felling,  It  is  certain,  that  the  Menfa 

3  Ilia  domi  natas,  nolbraque  ex  arbore  menfas 
Tempora  viderunt hos  lignum  Rabat  in  ufus, 

jAnnouim  fi  forte  nucem  dejecerat  Eurus..  Juvenaj  l  iy.  Sat.  xi. 
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I .nucince  were  once  in  Price  even  before  the  hitrin,^. s  Strabo  notes;  and 
nothin0*  can  be  more  beautiful  than  lome  P tanks  and  Works  which  I 
have  beheld  of  it,  efpecially  that  which  comes  from  Grenoble ,  of  all 

other  the  moft  beautiful  and  efteemed. 

3.  They  render  moft  graceful  Avenues  to  our  Country  Dwellings,  and 
do  excellently  near  Hedge-rows ;  but  had  need  be  planted  at  forty  or 
fifty  Foot  Interval,  for  they  affed  to  fpread  both  their  Roots  and  Branch¬ 
es.  The  Bergftras  (which  extends  from  Heidelberg  to  Harmfiadt)  is 
all  planted  with  JValnuls  ;  for  fo,  by  another  antient  Law,  the  Borderers 
were  obliged  to  nurfe  up  and  take  Care  of  them }  and  that  chiefly  for 
their  Ornament  and  Shade ,  fo  as  a  Man  may  ride  for  many  Miles  about 
that  Country  under  a  continued  Arbour ,  or  Clofe-walk  ;  the  1  raveller 
both  refrefhed  with  the  Fruit  and  the  Shade ,  which  fome  have  caufe- 
lefly  defamed  for  its  ill  Effeds  on  the  Head ,  for  which  the  Fruit  is  a  fpe- 
cifique  and  a  notable  Signature ;  although  I  deny  not,  but  the  Scent  of 
the  fallen  Leaves,  when  they  begin  to  be  damped  with  lying,  may  emit 
fomewhat  a  heady  Steam ,  which  to  fome  has  proved  noxious }  but  not 
whilft  they  were  frefh  and  lively  upon  the  T  rees.  How  would  luch 
publick  Plantations  improve  the  Glory  and  Wealth  of  a  Nation  !  But 
where  fhall  we  find  the  Spirits  among  our  Countrymen  ?  Yes,  I  will 
adventure  to  inftance  in  thofe  Plantations  of  Sir  Richard  Stidolph,  up¬ 
on  the  Downs  near  Leather-head  in  Surry ;  Sir  Robert  Clayton  at  Mor- 
den  near  Godftone  (once  belonging  to  Sir  John  Evelyn )  and  fo  about 
Cajfaulton ,  where  many  Thoufands  of  thefe  Trees  do  celebrate  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  Owners ,  and  will  certainly  reward  it  with  infinite  Improve¬ 
ment,  as  I  am  affured  they  do  in  part  already,  and  that  very  confidera- 
bly  ;  befides  the  Ornament  which  they  afford  to  thofe  pleafant  Traits , 
for  fome  Miles  in  Circumference.  There  was  lately  (and  for  ought  I 
know  as  yet)  an  Avenue  of  four  Leagues  in  Length,  and  fifty  Paces 
Breadth,  planted  with  young  Oaklings,  as  ftraight  as  a  Line,  from  the  Ci¬ 
ty  of  Utrecht  to  Amersfort ,  affording  a  moit  goodly  Profped  •  which 
minds  me  of  what  Sorbiere  tells  in  a  fceptical  Difcourfe  to  Monjieur  de 
Martel ,  fpeaking  of  the  Readinefs  of  the  People  in  Holland  to  furnifh 
and  maintain  whatfoever  may  conduce  to  the  P ublick  Ornament ,  as  well 
as  Convenience  ;  that  their  Plantations  of  thefe  and  the  like  Trees ,  e- 
ven  in  their  very  Roads  and  common  Highways ,  are  better  preserved 
and  entertained  (as  I  my  felf  have  likewife  been  often  an  Eye-witnefs) 
than  thofe  about  the  Houfes  and  Gardens  of  P  lea  fur  e  belonging  to  the 
Hobles  and  Gentry  of  moft  other  Countries :  And  in  Effed  it  is  a  moft 
ravi  filing  Object,  to  behold  their  Amenities  in  this  Particular:  With  us , 
fays  he  (fpeaking  of  France )  they  make  a  Jeft  at  luch  Political  Ordinan¬ 
ces,  by  running  thefe  publick  and  ufefiil  Ornaments,  it  haply  fome 
more  prudent  Magifrate  do  at  any  Time  introduce  them.  1  hus  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  (during  the  Super  intendency  of  Mon  fear 
de  Sulli)  there  was  a  Refolutionof  adorning  all  the  High-ways  of  France 
with  Elms ,  Stc.  but  the  rude  and  mifehievous  Peafants  did  fo  hack, 
fteal  and  deftroy  what  they  had  begun,  that  they  were  forced  to  defift 
from  the  thorough  Profecution  of  the  Defign  ^  fo  as  there  is  nothing  more 
expofed,  wild,  and  lefs  pleafant  than  the  common  Roads  oi  France  for 
Want  of  Shade,  and  the  decent  Limits  which  thefe  fweet  and  divertif- 
fant  P lantations  would  have  afforded.  Not  to  omit  that  political  Ufe, 
as  my  Lord  Bacon  hints  it,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Statues  and  Monu¬ 
ments  of  brave  Men,  and  fuch  as  had  well  deferved  of  the  Publick ,  e- 
2  reded 
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erected  by  the  Romans  even  in  their  High-ways ;  fince,  doubtlefs,  foch  Chap  IX 
n°o  e  and  agreeable  Objeds  would  exceedingly  divert,  entertain  CorC' 
and  take  off  the  Minds  and  Difcourfes  of  melancholy  People,  and  pen-’ 
ve  Travellers ,  who  having  nothing  but  the  dull  and  enclofed  Ways  to 

ana  iT  T*?  0n/  iare  • but  1,1  C°nverfati°n  to  themfelves  and  others, 
and,  inftead  of  celebrating,  cenfure  their  Superiors.  It  is  by  a  curious 

Terfon,  and  induftrious  Friend  of  mine,  obferved,  that  the  Sap  of  this 

Tree  nfes  and  defcends  with  the  Sun's  diurnal  Courfe  (which  it  vif.biy 

SidCe  ^hn!11  h!h  and  m°re  P‘endfully  at  the  Root  on  the  South 

from  the  Una  f  /T  CUt  °"thc  North  were  larS«>  and  lefs  diftant 
from  the  Body  at  the  Tree ;  and  not  only  diftill’d  from  the  Ends  which 

were  next  the  Stem,  but  from  thofe  that  were  cut  off  and  feparated,  which 
7>LnCVer  t0  aPPe"  thc  Bireb>  °r  other  Sap-yielding 

*  Mr.  Oldenburg  fpeaks  of  one  of  the  prefent  Kings  in  Europe  who  *  vu  r  , 
dnnks wTf  °b  the  ?“?/  of  this  Tree’  and  finds  great  Benefit  thereby  W-^Voi 

Si  h  r  f  ^rs’  may  befeen  in  ev«y  RooiA  both  of/oor  Ssu. 

and  colinr'a  TTT  4*™  with  the>j*er,  for  the  beft  grain'd, 
and  colour  d  Wamfiot ;  with  the  Gun-fmhh  for  JiWAr  :  for  Coach- 

wS  i in  TWrV"/  Bf°dleS  °f  (they  make  Hoops  and  Anew 

for  /?L2  fC'rW/'  Por4antrof  Te™:)  The  Drum-maker  nfes  it 
for  Rimbs  the  Cabinet-maker  for  Inlayings,  efpecially  the  firm  and  clofe 

Trncr  about  the  Roots,  which  is  admirable  For  filed  and  X 

Works  feme  Wood  efpec, ally,  as  that  which  we  have  from  Bolonte 

New- England  md  l  irgmta  (wherethey  are  of  three  or  four  Sorts  difo 

enngin  t  eir  Leaves ,  Fruit  and  Stature)  very  black  of  Colour  and  fo 

admirably  ftreaked,  as  to  reprefent  natural  Flowors,  Land-skips  and  other 

F •  ncies.  To  render  this  the  better  coloured,  Joyners  put  the  Boards 

into  sn  Oven  after  the  Batch  is  forth,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  Stable 

and  when  they  work  it,  polilh  it  over  with  its  own  Oyl  very  hot  which 

burthen  r°fr  ^4^  T  fleek.’  and  the  oIder  !t  is’  the  more  efteemable  • 

Jill  ft, B  “  ^ou! ld  ,noi.beP"t  !n  Work  till  thoroughly  feafoned,  becaufe  it 
Ennk  beyond  Expectation.  It  is  only  not  good  to  confide  init  much 
for  Beams  or  joyfts,  becaufe  of  its  Brittlenefs,  of  which  yet  it  has  been 
obferved  to  give  timely  Notice,  as  alfo  th tChefnut,  by' thl  Crackling  be¬ 
ll  jSnB  Befi  “  the  Ufo  °fthe  lV°<  the  with  Hus f  and 

f'n  ^ndcrand  very  young,  is  for  Treferves  (condited  in  fepa- 
r  ate  Decoaions  by  our  curious  Ladies)  alfo  for  Food  and  Oyl  of  ex- 

alfo  fov^lcoL yC/vlt^  C£amte/1r'  ^Whites,  and  other  delicate  Colours, 

-  Gold-fize  and  Varmjh  ;  and  with  this  they  polilh  Walking- 

{hcJfrvJ-ithit  rj  ^r°rks  Pihich  are  WrOUSht  in  with  burning  :  For  Food 
\J  \ ,  vi  t  n  r°me  ^aces,  and  eat  it  inftead  of  Butter  in  Berrv 

SmbeJof theafeeTttle  °ii  ^  g°°d  ;  and  therefore  the^  Plant 

S  ;  h  Trees  all  oyer  that  Country  :  The  Ufe  of  it  to  burn  in 

StTcolourTwol  TU  \he  y°UnSer  Tmher  is  hdd  *>  "take  the 
b  ter-colour  d  W  ork  (and  fo  the  Oak)  but  the  older  more  firm  and  clofe 

is  finer  chambleted  for  Ornament  j  and  the  very  Husks  and  Leaves  he- 

,!Jg?/Cera£fT  "I8™  Water>  and  that  ^Jpoured  on  the  cZet  of 

Zdlt’ennt  d°“  M-Y  the  Worm*’  without 

LirWrtk  '  f  JT  4°  mentlon  the  which  is  made  of  this 

Water  of  the  TTT  V°°d^  and  Halri  asof  Old  they  ufed  it.  The 
Water  of  the  Husks  is  foveratgn  agamft  all  peftilential  Infeftions,  and 

0-  that 
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BookI.  that  of  the  Leaves  to  mundifie  and  heal  inveterate  'Dicers.  That  which 
[s  produced  Gf  the  thick  Shell ,  becomes  beft  Timber  ;  that  of  the  thin¬ 
ner  •>  better  Fruit.  Columella  has  fundry  excellent  Rules  how  to  afeer- 
tain  and  accelerate  the  Growth  of  this  Tree,  and  to  improve  its  Quali¬ 
ties  ;  and  1  am  allured,  that  having  been  grafted  on  the  Ajh  (though 
others  fay  no  Incifion  improves  it)  it  thrives  exceedingly,  becomes  a  hand- 
fome  Tree,  and,  what  is  moft  eftimable,  bears  its  Fruit  within  four  Years; 
all  which  I  recommend  to  the  farther  Induftrious.  The  Green  Husk  dry’d, 
or  the  firft  peeping  red  Buds  and  Leaves  reduced  to  Fowder,  ferves  in- 
ftead  of  Fepper,  to  condite  Meats  and  Sauces.  ’Tis  thought  better  to 
cudgel  off  the  Fruit ,  vwhen  dropping  ripe ,  than  to  gather  it  by  hand  ; 
and  that  the  Husk  may  open,  lay  them  by  in  a  dry  Room,  fome  times 
turning  them  with  a  Broom ,  but  without  wafhing,  for  fear  of  Mouldinejs. 
In  Italy  they  arm  the  Tops  of  long  Foies  with  Nails  and  Iron  for  the 
Purpole,  and  believe  the  beating  improves  the  Tree ;  which  I  no  more 
believe,  than  I  do  that  FOificipline  would  reform  a  perverfe  Shrew. 
Thofe  Nuts  which  come  not  ealily  out  6f  their  Husks ,  fhould  be  laid  to 
mellow  in  Heaps,  and  the  reft  expofed  in  the  Sun ,  till  the  Shells  dry, 
elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  perilh  the  Kernel:  Some  again  preferve  them 
in  their  own  Leaves ,  or  in  a  Chefl  made  of  W alnut-tree  IV ood ;  others 
in  Sand ,  efpecially  if  you  will  preferve  them  for  a  Seminary  :  Do  this 
in  October ,  and  keep  them  a  little  moift,  that  they  may  fpear,  to  be  fet 
early  in  February  :  Thus  after  two  Years  they  may  be  removed  at  a 
Y ard  afunder,  cutting  the  top  Root ,  and  fide  Branches ,  but  fparing  the 
Head \  and  being  two  Yards  high,  bud ,  or  remove  them  immediately. 
Old  Nuts  are  not  wholefome  till  macerated  in  warm  and  almoft  boiling 
Water ;  but  if  you  lay  them  in  a  leaden  Pot,  and  bury  them  in  the 
Earth,  fo  as  no  Vermin  can  attack  them,  they  will  keep  marveloufly 
plump  the  whole  Year  about,  and  may  eafily  be  blanched.  In  Spain 
they  ufe  to  ftrew  the  Gratings  of  old  and  hard  Nuts  (firft  peeled)  into 
their  Tarts  and  other  Meats.  For  the  Oyl ,  one  Bufhel  of  Nuts  will 
yield  fifteen  Founds  of  peeled  and  clear  Kernels ,  and  that  half  as  much 
Oyl ,  which  the  fooner  it  is  drawn,  is  the  more  in  Quantity,  though 
the  dryer  the  Nut,  the  better  in  Quality  ;  the  Lees,  or  Marc  of 
the  Frejfing  is  excellent  to  fatten  Hogs  with.  After  the  Nuts  are 
beaten  down,  the  Leaves  fhould  be  fweep’d  into  Heaps,  and  carried 
awray,  becaufe  their  extreme  Ritternels  impairs  the  Ground,  and,  as  I  am 
allured,  prejudices  the  Trees:  The  green  Husks  boiled,  make  a  good 
Colour  to  dye  a  dark  Tellow,  without  any  Mixture ;  and  the  Diftillation 
of  its  Leaves  with  Honey  and  Urine,  makes  iAz/rlpring  on  bald  Heads  : 
Befides  its  Ufe  in  the  famous  Salernitan  Antidote ;  if  the  Kernel,  a  little 
mafticated,  be  applied  to  the  Biting  of  a  fulpected  mad  Flog ,  and  when  it 
has  lain  three  Hours,  be  call:  to  Foultry ,  they  will  die  if  they  eat  of 
it.  In  Italy,  when  a  Countryman  finds  any  Pain  in  his  Side,  he  drinks 
a  Pint  of  the  frefh  Oyl  of  this  Nut,  and  finds  immediate  Eafe.  And 
more  famous  is  the  wonderful  Cure  which  the  fungus  Subftance,  fepara- 
ting  the  Lobes  of  the  Kernel ,  pulverized  and  drank  in  Wine,  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  Quantity,  did  recover  the  Englijh  Army  in  Ireland  of  a  FDyffentery , 
when  no  other  Remedy  could  prevail :  The  fame  alfo  in  F leurifies,  SCc. 
The  Juice  of  the  outward  Rind  of  the  Nut  makes  an  excellent  Gargle 
for  a  Sore-Throat:  The  Kernel  being  rubbed  upon  any  Crack  or  Chink 
of  a  leaking  or  crazy  Vejfel,  ftops  it  better  than  either  Clay ,  Fitch , 
or  Wax.  In  France  they  eat  them  blanched  and  frefh,  with  Wine 
i  and 
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and  Salt ,  having  firft  cut  them  out  of  the  Shells  before  they  areCHApX. 
harden'd,  with  a  Ihort  broad  Brafs  Knife,  becaufe  Iron  rufts  ;  and  thefe^“wC’ 
they  call  Cernois ,  from  their  Manner  of  fcooping  them  out.  LafUy , 
of  the  Fungus  emerging  from  the  Trunk  of  an  old  Tree  (and  indeed 
fome  others)  is  mad  ol  ouch-wood,  artificially  prepared  in  a  Lixivium 
ox  Lye,  dried,  and  beaten  flat,  and  then  boiled  with  Salt-ftetre,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  apter  to  kindle.  The  Tree  wounded  in  the  Syringe  yields  a  Li¬ 
quor,  which  makes  an  artificial  Wine.  See  Birch,  Chap.  xvii.  Of  other 
Syecies ,  fee  Mr.  Ray’ s  Hendrolog.  Tom .  iii./.  5,  6. 


CHAR  X. 

Of  the  Service ,  Black  Cherry-Tree . 

i.COrk,  the  Service-Tree  (of  which  there  are  four  Sorts)  is  railed  service. 

O  of  the  Chequers ,  or  Berries ,  which  being  (that  is)  rotten , 
about  Seytember  (and  the  Buly  rubbed  ofF  clean  from  the  in 

dry  Sand ,  and  fo  kept  till  after  Chriftmas)  may  be  fown  like 
flw/?,  educated  in  the  Nurfery  like  the  Chefnut.  "  It  is  reported  that  the 
Sower  never  fees  the  Fruit  of  his  Labour,  either  for  that  it  bears  only 
being  very  old,  or  that  Men  are  commonly/?,  before  they  think  of  plant¬ 
ing  Trees :  But  this  is  an  egregious  Miftake ;  for  thefe  come  very  foon 
to  be  Trees,  and  being  planted  young,  thrive  exceedingly  ;  I  have  like- 
wife  planted  them  as  big  as  my  Arm  fuccefsfully.  The  bell  Way  is  there¬ 
fore  to  propagate  them  of  Suckers ,  of  which  they  put  forth  enough,  as 
alfo  of  Sets ,  and  may  be  budded  with  great  Improvement.  They  de¬ 
light  in  realonable  good  ftiff  Ground,  rather  inclining  to  cold,  than  over 
hot  •  for  in  Places  which  are  too  dry,  they  never  bear  kindly.  The  Tor- 
minalis  (fo  called  for  its  Effects  againll  Gripings  in  the  Bowels)  is  the 
Kind  molt  frequent  with  us  ;  forthofeof  the  narrower,  and  lefs  indented 
Leaf,  are  not  fo  common  in  England  as  in  France ,  bearing  a  Sort  of 
Berry  of  the  Bear- lhape,  and  is  there  called  the  Cormier.  °This  Tree 
may  be  graffed  either  in  it  felf,  or  on  the  White -thorn  and  Quince. 

To  this  we  might  add,  the  Mefyilus ,  or  Medlar ,  being  an  hard  Wood, 
and  of  which  1  have  feen  very  beautiful  Walking- ft aves .  But  there  is 
yet  a  rare  Kind  of  Service-Tree,  frequent  in  Germany,  which  we  find 
notin  our  Woods;  and  they  fpeak  of  another  Sort,  which  bears Boifon- 
berries. 

2.  The  Timber  of  the  Sorb  is  ufeful  for  the  Joyner ,  and  of  which  UsES 
I  have  feen  a  Room  curioully  wainfcotted  :  Alfo  for  the  Engraver  of 
W ood-cuts ,  Bows ,  Bulleys,  Screws ,  Mill-fy indies  and  other ;  Goads  f 
to  drive  Oxen  with,  &c.  Biftol  and  Gun-ftocks ,  and  for  molt  that  the 
Wild  Bear-tree  ferves  ♦  and  being  of  a  very  delicate  Grain  for  the 
Turner,  and  divers  Curiofities ,  and  looks  beautifully,  and  is  almolt. 
everlafling  *  being  rubbed  over  with  Oyl  of  Linfeed,  well  boiled,  it  may 
be  made  to  counterfeit  Ebony,  or  almolt  any  Indian-wood ,  coloured  ac¬ 
cording  to  Art :  Alfo  it  is  taken  to  build  with,  yielding  Beams  of  con- 
fiderable  Subftance.  The  Shade  is  beautiful  for  Walks ,  and  the  Fruit  nor 
unpleafant,  efpecially  the fee  on  d  Kind,  of  which,  with  new  Wine  and 
Honey ,  they  make  a  Conditum  of  admirable  Effed  to  corroborate  the 
Stomach  and  the  Fruit  alone  is  good  mHyjfenteries  and  Lasks.  The 
Water  diftilled  from  the  Stalks  of  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  in  M.  B. 

and 
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and  twice  rectified  upon  frefh  Matter,  is  incomparable  for  confumpttye 
and  tabid  Bodies,  taking  an  Ounce  daily  at  feveral  Times  :  Likewife  it 
cures  the  Green- ficknefs  in  Virgins,  and  is  prevalent  in  all  Fluxes ; 
difbilled  warm  into  the  Ears ,  it  abates  the  Pain  ^  the  Wood  or  Bark 
contufed,  and  applied  to  any  green  IV bund. heals  it ;  and  the  Fowder 
thereof,  drank  in  Oil-Olive ,  confolidates  inward  Ruptures  :  Laftly, 
the  Salt  of  the  Wood,  taken  in  Decodion  of  Althaa  to  three  Grains ,  is 
an  incomparable  Remedy  to  break  and  expel  Giavel.  The  Service 
gives  the  Husbandman  an  early  Prefage  of  the  approaching  Spring, 
by  extending  his  adorned  Buds  for  a  peculiar  Emtertainment,  and 

dares  peep  out  in  the  fevereft  Winters. 

3.  That  I  rank  this  amongft  the  For  eft  Berry -hearing  Trees  (fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Hedges ,  and  growing  wild  in  Hereford  [hire ?,  and  many 
Places :  for  I  fpeak  not  here  of  our  Orchard-Cherries laid  to  have 
been  brought  into  Kent  out  of  Flanders  by  Hen.Vlll.)  is  chiefly  from 
the  Suffrage  of  that  induftrious  Planter  Mr.  Cooke,  from  whofe  Ingenuity 
and  Exoerience  (as  well  as  out  of  Gratitude  for  his  frequent  mentioning 
of  me  in  his  elaborate  and  ufeful  Work)  I  acknowledge  to  have  bene¬ 
fited  my  felf,  and  this  Edition  j  though  I  have  alfo  given  no  obfcure 

Tafte  of  this  pretty  Tree  in  Chap.xx. 

It  is  railed  of  the  Stones  of  Black  Cherries  very  ripe  (as  they  are 
in  July )  endeavouring  to  procure  luch  as  are  full  and  large  ;  whereof 
fome,  he  tells  us,  are  a  little  inferior  to  the  Black  Orleance,  without 
grafting,  and  from  the  very  Genius  of  the  Ground.  Thefe  gathered , 
the  flejhy  Part  is  to  be  taken  off,  by  rolling  them  under  a  Flank  in  dry 
Sand',  and  when  the  Humidity  is  off  (as  it  will  be  in  three  or  four  Days) 
referve  them  in  Sand,  again  a  little  moift  and  houfed,  till  the  Beginning 
of  February ,  when  you  may  fow  them  in  a  light  gravelly  Mould , 
keeping  them  clean  for  two  Years,  and  thence  planting  them  into  your 
Nurferies,  to  raife  other  Kinds  upon,  or  for  Woods,  Copfes  and  Hedge¬ 
rows,  and  for  Walks  and  Avenues ,  which,  if  of  a  dryilh  Soil,  mixt 
with  Loam,  though  the  Bottom  be  Gravel,  will  thrive  into  ffately 
Trees,  beautified  with  Blojfoms  of  a  furprizing  Whitenefs,  greatly  re¬ 
lieving  the  fedulous  Bees,  and  attracting  Birds . 

If  you  fow  them  in  Beds  immediately  after  they  are  excarnated ,  they 
will  appear  the  following  Spring,  and  then  at  two  Years  Shoot,  be  fit  to 
plant  out  where  youpleafe;  otherwife,  being  kept  too  long  e’er  you  fow 
them,  they  will  fleep  two  Winters :  And  this  is  a  Rule,  which  he  pre- 

fcribes  for  all  Sorts  of  Stone-fruit. 

You  may  almoft  at  any  Time  remove  young  Cherry-trees ,  abating 

the  Heads  to  a  fingle  Shoot. 

He  recommends  it  for  the  Copfe,  as  producing  a  ftrong  Shoot,  and  as 
apt  to  put  forth  from  the  Roots  as  the  Elm,  efpecially  if  you  fell  luff  y 
Trees :  In  light  Ground  it  will  increafe  to  a  goodly  tall  Tree,  of  which 
he  mentions  one ,  that  held  above  eighty-five  Foot  in  Height.  I  have 
my  felf  planted  of  them,  and  imparted  to  my  Friends,  which  have 
thrived  exceedingly  but  till  now  did  not  infert  it  among  the  For eft e?  j  .* 
The  Vertues  of  the  Fruit  of  this  Cherry-tree  againft  the  Epilepfy , 
Falfy  and  Convulfions,  &c.  are  in  the  Spirits  and  diftill  d  W aters. 
Concerning  its  other  Fifes,  fee  the  Chapter  and  Section  above-men¬ 
tioned,  to  which  add  Fomona,  Chap.  viii.  annexed  with  this  Treatife. 
This  Tree  affords  excellent  Stocks  for  the  budding  and  grafting  of  other 
Cherries  on. 

And 
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And  here  I  might  mention  the  Bitter  Cherry  of  Canada,  (though Chap.XI, 
exceedingly  unlike  to  oursj  which  would  yet  be  propagated  for  the  in-  - 

comparable  Liquor  it  is  faid  to  yield,  preferable  to  the  belt  Limonade , 
by  an  Incijiou  of  two  Inches  deep  in  the  Stem,  and  Hoping  to  the 
Length  of  a  Foot,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Tree.  What  is  faid  of  it. 
and  of  the  St  dp  Ic .  in  the  late  Ttlcovery  of  the  North— jdmcvicti,  may 
be  feen  in  the  late  Defcription  of  thofe  Countries.  For  other  Exotic 
Species,  V.  Raij  Dendrolog.  Tom.  iii.  p.  45-,  4<j. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Maple, 

4 

i.THE  Maple  [ Acer  minus~\  (of  which  Authors ,  fee  Salma- 
X  fius  upon  Solinus ,  Chap,  xxxiii.  reckon  very  many  Kinds)  was 
of  Old  held  in  equal  Eftimation  almoft  with  the  Citron ,  efpecially  the 
Brufium ,  the  French  Maple ,  and  the  Tavonaceus ,  Beacocks-taii 
Maple ,  which  is  that  Sort  fo  elegantly  undulated and  crifped  into 
Variety  of  Curls ,  as  emulates  the  famous  Citria.  It  were  a  moft  lau¬ 
dable  Attempt,  if  fome  would  enquire  out,  and  try  the  planting  of  fuch 
Sorts  as  are  Indigenes  amongft  us ;  fuch  as  is  efpecially  the  German 
Aier,  and  that  of  Virginia ,  not  yet  cultivated  here,  but  an  excellent 
Tree  :  And  if  this  were  extended  to  other  Timber ,  and  Exotic  Trees 
likewife,  it  would  prove  of  extraordinary  Benefit  and  Ornament  to  the 
Tublick ,  and  were  worthy  even  of  the  Royal  Care.  They  are  all  pro¬ 
duced  of  Seeds  contained  in  the  Folliacles  and  Keys ,  or  Birds-Tongues 
(as  they  are  called)  like  the  AJb  (after  a  Year's  Interment)  and  like  to 
it,  affed  a  found, .  and  a  dry  Mould ;  growing  both  in  Woods  and  Hedge- 
rows,,  efpecially  in  the  latter*  which  if  rather  hilly  than  low,  affords 
the  faireft  Timber.  It  is  alfo  propagated  by  Layers  and  Suckers .  By 
fhredding  up  the  Boughs  to  a  Head,  I  have  caufed  it  to  fhoot  to  a  won-, 
derful  Height  in  a  little  Time  ;  but  if  you  will  lop  it  for  the  Fire  let 
it  be  done  in  January  ;  and  indeed  it  is  obferved  to  be  of  noxious*  In¬ 
fluence  to  the  fubnafcent  Plants  of  other  Kinds,  by  Reafon  of  a  clammy 
Hew,  which  it  lhedsupon  them,  and  therefore  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  Bollards,  ox  fpreading  Trees,  but  to  thicken  Under-woods 
and  Copfes.  The  Timber  is  far  fuperior  to  Beech  for  all  Ufes  of  the  u 
Turner ,  who  feeks  it  for  Hi/hes ,  Cups,  Trays,  Trenchers,  &c,  as 
the  Joyner  for  Tables,  In-layings ,  and  for  the  Delicatenefs  of  the 
Grain,  when  the  Knurs  and  Nodofities  are  rarely  diaper  d ,  which  does 
much  advance  its  Price  :  Our  Turners  will  work  it  fo  thin ,  that  it  is  al¬ 
moft  tranfparent ;  alio  for  the  Idghtnefs  (under  the  Name  Aier)  em¬ 
ployed  often  by  thofe  who  make  mujical  Injiruments ;  alfo  that  efpe- 
cially,  which  grows  in  Friuli,  Carniola  and  Saltzburglandt  :  There 
is  a  larger  Sort,  which  we  call  the  Sycamore . 

a.  But  the  Defcription  of  this  leffer  Maple ,  and  the  antient  Value  of 
it,  is  worth  the  citing.  Acer  operum  elegant  id,  &  fubtilitate  Cedro 
ficundum\  plur a  ej us  genera  :  Album,  quod  precipui  candor  is  voca - 
tur  Gallic um  :  In  Tranfpadana  Italia,  tranfque  Alpes  nafcens 
Alter um  genus ,  cyijpo  macularum  dijcurju,  qui  cum  excellent tor 
fuit,  a  fimilitudine  caudle  pavonum  nomen  accepit .  £  The  Maple 

‘  (fays  Bliny)  for  the  Elegancy  and  Finenefs  of  the  Wood,  is  next  to 
the  yery  Cedar  it  lelf.  There  are  feyeral  Kinds  of  it,  efpecially  the 

R  4  White . 
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Book  If  White,  which  is  wonderfully  beautiful;  this  is  called  the  French 
Maple  and  grows  in  that  Part  of  Italy  that  is  on  the  other  Side  of 
c  cpQ  beyond  the  Alps :  The  other  has  a  curl'd  Grain,  fo  curioufly 

<  maculated,  that  from  a  near  Refemblance,  it  was  ufually  called  the 
‘  Teacock’s-Tail ,  &cd  He  goes  on  to  commend  that  of  Iftria ,  and 
that  growing  on  the  Mountains  for  the  belt :  But  in  the  next  Chapter  ; 
Bulcherimum  vero  eft  Brufcum,  multoque  excellentius  etiamnum 
Mollufculum ,  tuber  utrumque  arbor  is  ejus.  Brufcum  intort  ins  crif - 

pm,  Mollufcum  fimfhcius  fparfum ;  3ft  magnitudinem  menfarum 
caperet,  baud  dubie  prceferretur  Cedro,  nunc  intra  fugillares,  letto- 
rumque  ftlicios  aut  laminas ,  13c.  e  Bruftco  fiunt  men  fie  nigrefcentes , 
13c.  Plin.  Lib.  xvi.  Cap.  xv,  xvi.  ‘  The  Brufcum,  or  Knur,  is  won- 
<■  derfully  fair,  but  the  Mollufcum  is  counted  moll  precious ;  both  of 

<  them  Knobs  and  Swellings  out  of  the  Tree.  The  Brufcum  is  more 
4  intricately  crifped;  the  Mollufcum  not  fo  much;  and  had  we  Trees 

<  large  enough  to  faw  into  Blanks  for  Tables,  'twould  be  preferred 

<  before  Cedar  (or  Citron,  for  fo  fome  Copies  read)  it  but  now  they 

<  ufe  it  only  for  fmall  Table-books,  and  with  its  thin  Boards  to  Wain- 
«  fcot  Bed-Tefters  with,  13c.  The  Brufcim  is  of  a  blackilh  Kind, 
c  with  which  they  make  Tables. i  flhus  far  Bhny.  And  inch  Ipctted 
Tables  were  the  famous  Tigrin  and  B antherine  Curiofities  of ;  not  fb 
called  from  being  flipported  with  Figures  carved  like  thole  Bealls,  as 
fome  conceive,  and  was  in  Ule  even  in  our  Grandfathers  Days,  but 
from  its  natural  Spots  and  Maculations,  hem,  quantis  facultatibus  tefti-* 
mavere  ligneas  maculas  !  as  Tertullian  cries  out,  de  Ballio,  Cap.  v. 
Such  a  Table  was  that  of  Cicero's ,  which  coil  him  ten  thoufand  Sefterces ; 
fuch  another  had  Afinius  Gallus .  That  of  King  Juba  was  lold  for 
fifteen  thoufand,  and  another,  which  I  read  of,  valued  at  a  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand,  H.  S.  which  at  about  Three  Bence  Sterling,  arrives  to 
a  pretty  Sum  ;  and  yet  that  of  the  Mauritanian  Btoleme ,  was  far  richer, 
containing  four  Foot  and  an  half  TDiameter ,  three  Indies  thick,  which 
is  reported  to  have  been  fold  for  its  Weight  in  Gold.  :  Of  that  Value 
they  were,  and  fo  madly  luxurious  the  Age,  that  when  they  at  any 
Time  reproached  their  Wives  for  their  wanton  Expenfivenefs  in  Bear l 
and  other  rich  Trifles,  they  were  wont  to  retort,  and  turn  the  Tables 
upon  their  Husbands.  Th z  Knot  of  the  Timber  was  the  molt  efteemed, 
and  is  faid  to  be  much  refembled  by  the  Female  Cyfrefs  :  W  e  have  now, 
I  am  almoft  perfuaded,  as  beautiful  Blanks  of  fome  Walnut-trees,  near 
the  Root ;  and  Tew,  Ivy ,  Rofe-wood,  Afh,  Thorn  and  Olive ,  I  have 
feen  incomparable  Pieces ;  but  the  great  Art  was  in  the  Seafoning  and 
Boliture ;  for  which  laft,  the  rubbing  with  a  Man’s  Hand,  who  came 
warm  out  of  the  Bath,  was  accounted  better  than  any  Cloth,  as  Bliny 
reports.  Some  there  be  who  contend,  this  Citern  was  a  Part  near  the 
Root  of  the  Cedar ,  which,  as  they  defcribe  it,  is  very  oriental  and 
odoriferous  •  but  moft  of  the  Learned  favour  the  Citron,  and  that  it 
grew  not  far  from  our  Tangier,  about  the  Foot  of  Mount  Atlas , 
whence  haply  fome  induftrious  Perlon  might  procure  of  it  from  the  Moors  y 
and  I  did  not  forget  to  put  his  then  Excellency,  my  Lord  H.  Howard 
(lince  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk )  in  mind  of  it ;  who  I  hoped 
might  have  Opportunities  of  fatisfying  our  Curiofity ,  that  by  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  thofe  elegant  Woods,  which  both  our  own  Countries,  and  the 
Indies  furnifh,  we  might  pronounce  fomethingin  the  Cont rover (y  :  But 
his  not  going  fo  far  into  the  Country,  and  the  Diforder  which  happened 
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frequently  find  m  d.vers  Woods,  which  he  takes  to' he tL <tw.  , 
vA\js  Afim  mjiure :  For  what  elfe  (fays  he)  becomef  of  that 

,„Tr±nd  rr in  *• 

.  „  1Prfad  themfelves  at  the  Tops  of  great  Tree  r  fefne 

ually  Bollards)  unlefi  (according  to  its  natural  Appetite)  it  link  into 
the  very  Body  of  the  through  the  Bore  r  ?  For  ■  u 

f*y.  r  »■«  m  -h«  hi.  »S. bt 

.gw  and,  as  it  were,  marbled,  and  therefore  much  more  efteemed 
llyers  ^Sc‘. than^heT t'makers'  “d  Outrages  de  Marqueterk,  In- 

Gr“’’  Tt’ya!'  ‘h’F»r*eKL"°m£gS4fhS2*/ 

“l  s.:f  “f  s?  ss?  «r;:  £”  tiM 

of  Tores :  Do  but  plane  off  a  thin  rhi„  „  or  ‘exceedingly  lu[1 
/  /  o-  j  .  on  a  tnin  Chip,  or  Sliver,  from  one  of  thefe 

obferve  k’^befoirof  innumerabie^/T  Td  T  ^  Ughp  y°U  ^ 
ample,  by  the  Application  “u 

an^Y6  ^ th-e^e  ^travagant Vamasking^rACharl^erP^lPTMapk- 

Ve-ry  fU!t‘  °f  B^heSsl^;tV^  ^ 

Thefe  Arms  being  freLentR1  «£t  t^i/T’  "°  COnfiderable  Pruit  • 
them,  which  fpreadingq  like  fo  mlnv  /  'f”  furcharSed  with 

£&t&5  ’wfr  “*  ?  r- 

,,,»  .he  5W,  „  «  before  hi„Kd,  i.  expelled  to  d“y«.  J, “ft  "J 
rtpalfes  through  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  where-ever  k  encounters  the 

£  ufe  their7  Roofs  ^ TT  CUt  off  ftom  th e  Stem  > 

a  lie  their  Toots  not  only  deeply  penetrate  towards  the  Heart  bur 

nl/1  C>] 1  efV*h^lfel^eS  Ver^  and  impervious*,  and  the  frequent 

ST  °f  dHS  ^  °f  the  fubfiding  Moifture,  by  realbn  of  ” 

rather  the  T  earnpH  tw  r1  Tr  ,  lcie  curlous  Contextures ,  confult 
.atner  me  Learned  Dr.  Grw.  W e  have  fhewed  how  bv  Culture  and 

dripping  up,  it  arrives  to  a  goodly  Tree  •  and  fhrehr  iLp  ^  r  ’ 
into  the  Royal  Cottare  ’  i!-nd  when  he  brm§s  ^neas 

a  7nlSepJf^.  ?:oof>  Rujtick  Court,  faid  he, 

R  ceiv  d  Alcides  crown'd  with  Victory  : 

Scorn  not  {great  Gueft)  the  Steps  where  he  has  trod 
But  contemn  Wealth,  Ld  imitate  a  God  ’ 


AlcideSf 


•Hate  (inquit)  limina  yiftor 


The 
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'^rV^  f2/r  ,‘we  Oilntity  thereof  (as  fuppLfe  feven  or  eight  Pounds)  there 
will  remdnSte  Pound  asfweet  and  perfeft  Sugar  as  that  which  is  got- 
7  .,?  of  the  Cane  • '  Part  of  which  Sugar  has  been  for  many  Years 

conftantly  fent  io  Roven  in  Normandy,  to  be  refined  l  herc  ^  aHo 
comiant  y  excellent  Syrup  of  Maiden-hair  and  otner 

cltdlUrv  Plants  'prevalent  againft  the  Scorbut ;  tliough  Mr.  Ray  thinks 

otherwife,  by  reafon  of  the  Saccharine  Subtence  ^am‘"g  jclre 
Decoftion  :  See  Synopf.  Stir f.  &  Tom.  m.  Hendrolog.  de  At  ere, 

P-93>  94- 


S YC OMO 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Sycomor . 

k  ,  rrHE  Sycomor ,  or  te-i/i  (falfly  fo  called)  is  our  Al- 

T  bum  Acer  mams,  or  broad-leav’d  Mas ,  one  oi  the  A^//ex, 
r*-.  ’  ;n  Recitation  for  its  Shade  than  it  deferves  ;  for  the 

tzx  c;  wffS  (O;  <■;  “f 

and  noxious  I.fiBs,  ™1  P™*' So 
the  Seafon  •  foas  they  contaminate  and  mar  our  Walks  ,  and  aic  tnere 
fore  by  m’y  Confent  to  be  banilhed  from  all  curious  Gardens  and 
/Hedies  'Tis  raifed  of  the  Keys  in  the  Husk  (as  foon  as  ripe)  they 
come  up  the  firft  Spring ;  alfo  by  Roots ^and  law,  m  Giovind  inoi  , 
not  over-wet  or  ftiff,  and  to  be  governed  as  other  Nurfery  m  lants 
i  There  is  in  Germany  a  better  Son  of  Sycomor  than  ours  (nor 
are  ours  Indigime)  wherewith  they  make  Saddle-trees  md  divers, other 
Things  of  ulc ;  our  own  is  excellent  for  Trenchers,  Cart,  ax\A  Plow- 
Timber  being  light,  tough,  and  not  much  inferior  to  AJh  it  felt;  and 
if  the  Trees  be  very  tail  and  handfome,  are  the  more  toleiable  for 
dillant  Walks,  efpecially  where  other  better  Trees  prolper  not  fo  well, 
or  where  a  fudden  Shade  is  expefted  :  Some  commend  them  to  thicken 
Cop Tes  efpecially  in  Parks,  as  leaft  apt  to  the  Spoil  of  ‘Deer,  and 
th^t  it  is  good  Fire-wood.  This  Tree  being  wounded,  bleeds  a  rear 
Part  of  the  Year;  and  the  Liquor  emulating  that  of  the  Birth,  c 
for  hapningto  few  of  the  reft  (that  is,  to  bleed  Winter  and  Summer) 
1  therePforegmention  :  The  Sap  is  fweet  and  wholfome  and  in a i  fliort 
Time  yields  fufficient  Quantity  to  brew  with  ;  fo  as  with  one  Bufhtl  of 
Malt,  is  made  as  good  Ale  as  four  Bnjhels  with  ordinary  Water,  up¬ 
on  Vs.Tongue's  Experience,  TranfaB.  Vol.  iv.  Fol.  917. 


Lime- 

Tree, 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Lime-Tree. 

i.'-T-'Ilia,  the  Lime-tree,  or  [ Linden ]  is  of  two  Kinds;  the  Male 
J_  (which  fome  allow  to  be  but  a  hner  Sort  of  Elm)  or  Maple 
rather,  is  harder,  fuller  of  Knots,  and  of  a  redder  Colour  ;  but  pro¬ 
ducing  neither  Flower  nor  Seed  (fo  conftantly  an  o  mauiev  ) 
as  does  the  Female,  whofe  Bloffom  is  alfo  very  odoriferous,  perfuming 
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Xht  Air,  the  Leaf  larger  j  the  Wood  is  likewife  thicker,  of  final!  Pith  Ch  XIII 
and  not  obnoxious  to  the  Worm  ,  fo  as  it  feems  Theophraftus  de  *plin 

t  A'”'  x-  ftld  That  th°ugh  they  were  of  both  Sexes, 

3  t?  T!)  oAj(,  &c.  yet  they  totally  differed  as  to  their 

“™“'r  Tree  i„,„  Lit  A  H,  Z 

(which  indeed  grow  not  fo  naturally  wild  with  us)  to  our  exceffiveCoft 
whiles  our  own  Woods  do  in  fome  Places  fpontaneoufly  produce  them  • 
and  though  of  fomewhat  a  fmaller  Leaf,  yet  altogether  as  good  apt  to 
be  civilized  and  made  more. florid :  From  thence  I  have  received  many 
of  their  Berries  ;  fo  as  it  is  a  ihamefal  Negligence,  that  we  are  no  hJ 
ter  provided  of  of  a  Tree  fo  clfoiiL  and  untlrMy  accet 

table .  For  fo  they  may  be  raifed  either  of  the  Seeds  in  October  or 

Sef  fcfinJS  JY  t]f  .Sackers  and  which  are  treated 

after  the  fame  Method,,  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  Elm  like  to 

f;*,  4  “  be  cultivated.  You  may  know  whether  the  Seeds  be 

p 'Ohfick,  by  fearching  the  Husk ;  if  biting,  or  cutting  it  funder  it  be 

full  and  white, .  and  not  husky,  as  fometimes  we  find  th t  Foreigners  ■ 

and  refervinP  k  i"/^"  *7  father,  airing  it  in  an  open‘d, 
a  relerying  it  m  Sand  (as  has  been  taught)  till  Mid-Februarv 

when  you  may  fow  it  in  pretty  ftrong,  frelh  and  loamy  Mould  kept 

die  Mod  of  °wo  Y  SeaFon  requires,  and  clear  of  Weeds  ;  and  at 

cretion  ftiall  a  NF  T’  pU  °Ut’  dre^ed  and  t™ned’  *  Dis¬ 

cretion  fhall  advile.  But  not  only  by  the  Suckers  and  Layers  at  the 

Roots,  but  even  by  Branches  lopp’d  from  the  Head,  may  this  Tree  be 
propagated;  and  peeling  off  a  little  of  the  Bark,  at  a  competent  DF 
ance  from  the  Stem  ox  Arms,  and  covering  it  with  Loam  mingled  with 
neb  Earth,  they  will  lhoot  their  Fibres,  and  may  be  feafonablv  fena 
rated:  But  to  facilitate  this  and  the  like  Attempts,  it  is  advifabkto  ap¬ 
ply  a Ligature  above  the  Place,  when  the  Sap  is  afiendine,  or  beneath 
it,  when  it  (as  they  fay  vulgarly)  defends.  From  June\o  Novem¬ 
ber  you  may  lay  them;  the  Scrubs  and  lefs  erect*,  do  excellent!^ 
thicken  Cd/yer,  and  will  yield  lufty  Shoots,  and  ufeful  Fire-wood. 

their  Growth  will  be  3  loamrSoil  5  in  Inch  Ground 

their  Growth  will  be  molt  incredible  for  Speed  and  Spreading.  They 

may  be  planted  as  b^g  as  one’s  Leg;  their  Heads  topp’d  at  about  fix  or 

eight  Foot  Bole ;  thds-«  wifi  become  (of  all  other)  the  moll  proper 

and  beautiful  for  W alks,  as  producing  an  upright  Body  fmooth  and 

even  Bark,  ample  Leaf  fweet  Bloffbm,  the  Delight  of  Ay  r  and 

goodly  Shade  at  Diftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty-five  Foot  They  are  al 

iSSSZ  IT 7 1  <?  * "  “I”  ”~ch,  a»To/ti5“i: 

»y  “  fo  y” 

M, 7a£Z  be  ““h  lopi,'d  >  “d  *“  <*!■ 

'i™*  1  3  g oodLeffon  for  all  young  planted  Trees. 
f3'  T  p  Tpince- Elector  did  lately  remove  very  great  Lime-trees  our 

of  the  V  1IS  FZeJib  7/°  3  ftcep  Hill>  exceedingly  expofed  to  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  ax  Heildelberg,  and  that  in  the  midft  of  Summer  ■  They 

grow  behind  that  ftrong  Tower  on  the  South-weft ,  and  moft  torrid  Van 

SnS  ZlI7;*  barr“  Earth^  y«d°  "C 

proipei  rarely  well  .  But  the  Heads  were  cut  off,  and  the  Tits  into 
wh,ch  they  were  tranfplanted,  were  (by  the  Induftry  and  Jfifedion  of 

Monfieur 
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Boo  k  I.  Mounfieur  de  Son ,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  admirable  Mechanician,  who 
himfelf  related  it  to  me)  filled  with  a  Compofition  of  Earth  and  Cow - 
dung,  which  was  exceedingly  beaten,  and  fo  diluted  with  Water,  as  it 
became  almoft  a  liquid  Rap :  It  was  in  this  that  he  plunged  the  Roots, 
covering  the  Surface  with  the  Turf:  Afingular  Example  of  removing  fo 
lo  great  Trees  at  fuch  a  Seafin ,  and  therefore  by  me  taken  Notice  of 
here  exprefly.  Other  Perfections  of  the  Tree  (befides  its  unparallePd 
Beauty  for  Walks')  are,  that  it  will  grow  in  almoft  all  Grounds :  That  it 
lafts  long ;  that  it  foon  heals  its  Scars ;  that  it  affects  Uprightnefs  ; 
that  it  ftoutly  refills  a  Storm  \  that  it  feldom  becomes  hollow . 

4.  The  Timber  of  a  well-grown  Lime  is  convenient  for  any  Ufe  that 
the  Willow  is ;  but  much  to  be  preferred,  as  being  both  ftronger,  and 
yet  lighter  ;  whence  Virgil  calls  them  Tilias  leves ;  and  therefore  fit 
for  Tokes ,  and  to  be  turned  into  Boxes  for  the  apothecaries ;  and  Co¬ 
lumella  commends  Arculas  Tiliaceas .  And  becaufe  of  its  Colour  and 
eafy  working,  and  that  it  is  not  lubjed  to  fplit,  Architects  make  with 
it  Models  for  their  defigned  Buildings ;  and  the  Carvers  in  W ood ,  not 
only  for  fmall  Figures ,  but  large  Statues  and  entire  Hiftories ,  in  Bafs 
and  high  Relieve ;  witnefs  (befides  feveral  more)  the  Lapidation  of 
St.  Stephen ,  with  the  Structures  and  Elevations  about  it :  The  Tro¬ 
phies ,  Fejloons ,  Frutages ,  Encarpa ,  and  other  Sculptures  in  the 
Front oons,  Freezes ,  Capitals ,  Redejtals ,  and  other  Ornaments  and 
Decorations  (of  admirable  Invention  and  Performance)  to  be  feen  a- 
bout  the  Choir  of  St.  Raul’s,  and  other  Churches  ;  Royal  Ralaces ,  and 
Noble  Houfes  in  City  and  Country  :  All  of  them  the  W orks  and  In¬ 
vention  of  our  Lyfippus ,  Mr.  Gibbons ,  comparable,  and  for  ought  ap¬ 
pears,  equal  to  any  Thing  of  the  Antients',  haying  had  the  Honour 
(for  fo  1  account  it)  to  be  th zfirft  who  recommended  this  great  Artift  to 
his  Majefty,  Charles  II.  I  mention  it  on  this  Occafion,  with  much  Sa¬ 
tisfaction.  With  the  Twigs ,  they  made  Baskets  and  Cradles ,  and  of 
the  fmoother  Side  of  the  Bark ,  Tablets  for  W rating  ;  for  the  ancient 
Rhilyra  is  but  our  Tilia  \  of  which  Munting  affirms,  he  faw  a  Book 
made  of  the  inward  Bark ,  written  about  a  thoufand  Years  fince.  Such 
another  was  brought  to  the  Count  of  St .Amant,  Governor  of  Arras , 
1  66z.  for  which  there  was  given  eight  thoufand  Ducats  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  that  it  contained  a  Work  of  Cicero ,  De  Ordinanda  Repub¬ 
lican  &  de  Invent endis  Orationum  Exordiis ;  a  Piece  ineftimable, 
never  publifhed  ;  is  now  in  the  Library  at  Vienna ,  after  it  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  greateft  Rarity  in  that  of  the  late  Cardinal  Mazarine : 
Other  Rapyraceous  Trees  are  mentioned  by  W ejl-lndian  Travellers, 
especially  in  Hifpaniola ,  Java ,  &c.  which  not  only  exceed  our  larg- 
eft  Raper  for  Breadth  and  Length,  and  may  be  written  on  on  both  Sides, 
but  is  comparable  to  our  belt  Vellum.  Bellonius  fays,  That  the  Gre¬ 
cians  made  Bottles  of  the  Tilia,  which  they  finely  rozined  within- 
fide,  fo  likewife  for  Rumps  of  Ships,  alfo  Lattices  for  Windows  : 
Shoemakers  ufe  Drejfers  of  the  Rlank  to  cut  Leather  on,  as  not  fo 
hard  as  to  turn  the  Edges  of  their  Knives  ,  and  even  the  coarfeft  Mem¬ 
brane,  or  Slivers  of  the  Tree  growing  betwixt  the  Bark  and  the  main 
Body ,  they  now  twift  into  Bafs-ropes  \  befides,  the  Trunchions  make 
a  far  better  Coal  for  Gun-Rowder  than  that  of  Alder  it  felf:  S crib- 
lets  for  Rainters firji  Draughts  are  alfo  made  of  its  Coals',  and  the 
extraordinary  Candor  and  Lightnefs,  has  dignified  it  above  all  the 
Woods  of  our  ForefLin  the  Hands  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  White - 
2-  ftnve 
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JUve  °^e «  °1  his  Majefty's  Imperial  Court.  Thofe  Royal  Tlanta-Cn.  XIII. 
i tons  of  thefe  Trees  in  the  “Paris  of  Hampton-Court  and  St.  fames’ s, 
will  fumciently  in  ft  met  any  Man  how  thefe  (and  indeed  all  other  Trees 

wrht£h  ftand  fl"S'e)  a(e  10  be  governed  and  defended  from  the  Injuries 
oi  Beajts ,  and  lometimes  more  unreafonable  Creatures,  till  they  are 
able  to  protect  themfelves.  In  Holland  (where  the  very  High-ways  are 
adorned  vvith  them)  they  frequently  clap  three  or  four  Deal-boards  (in 
manner  of  a  clofe  Trunk)  about  them  *  but  it  is  not  fo  well;  becaufe  it 
keeps  out  the  Air,  which  Ihould  have  free  Accefs  and  Intercourfe  to 
the  Bole ,  and  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  flowing  freely  about  them 
or  indeed  any  other  Trees,  provided  they  are  fecured  from  Cattle  and 
the  Vmlence  of  impetuous  Winds,  as  his  MajeJif  s  are,  without 
thole  dole  Coffins,  m  which  the  Dutchmen  feem  rather  to  bury  them 
alive  :  In  the  mean  Time,  is  there  a  more  ravilhing  or  delightful  Ob- 
jeft  than  to  behold  feme  entire  Streets ,  and  whole  Towns  planted  with 
theie  Trees ,  in  even  Lines  before  their  Doors,  fo  as  they  feem  like 
Cities  m  a  Wood .?  This  is  extreamly  frefh,  of  admirable  Effect  aeainft 
rhe  Epilepfy ,  for  which  the  delicately  fcented  Blojfoms  are  held6 pre¬ 
valent,  and  skreen  the  Houfes  both  from  Winds,  Sun  and  Thill  •  than 

which  there  can  be  nothing  more  defirable  where  Streets  are  much  fre- 
quented.  For  thus 


3  7heftfteb  fmooth ,  gentle ,  fireight  and  fair , 

(With  which  no  other  Dryad  may  compare) 

JV ith  verdant  Locks ,  and  fragrant  Blojfoms  deckt , 
Hoes  a  large ,  even,  odorate  Shade  project. 


Htrte  and  Curfes  therefore  on  thofe  inhumane  and  ambitious  Tyrants 
who,  not  contented  with  their  own  Dominions,  invade  their  peaceful 
Neighbour,  and  fend  their  Legions,  without  Diftin&ion,  to  deftroy 
and  level  to  the  Ground  fuch  venerable  and  goodly  Plantations  and 
noble  Avenues,  irreparable  Marks  of  their  Barbarity  ! 

The  Diftance  for  W alks  (as  we  faid)  may,  in  rich  Ground,  be  twenty - 
five  Foot-,  in  more  ordinary  Soil,  eighteen  or  twenty.  For  a  molt  pro - 
digwus  Tree  of  this  Kind,  fee  Chap.  xxx.  Sell.  x. 

The  Berries,  reduced  to  Powder,  cure  the  Tyffentery,  and  flop 
Blood  at  the  Nole  :  The  diftilled  Water  is  good  againft  the  Epilepfy 
Apoplexy  Vertigo,  Trembling  of  the  Heart,  Gravel.  Schroder  com¬ 
mends  a  Mucilage  of  the  Bark  for  Wounds,  repellensTrinam,  & 

Menfes  ciens,  &c.  And  I  am  told,  the  Juice  of  the  Leaves  fixes  Co¬ 
lours. 


chap.  xiv. 


Of  theToplar,  AJpen  and  Abele. 

I-T)Opulus.  I  begin  this  lecond  Clafis  (according  to  our  former  2)/- Pol>1»'E 
X  finbution)  with  the  Poplar,  of  which  there  are  feveral  Kinds, 

White,  Black,  £tc.  (which  in  Candy  'tis  reported  bears  Seed)  befides 


»  Star  Philya,  haud  omnes  formofior  altera  furgit 
Inter  Hamadryades  j  molliffima,  Candida,  laevis, 
Et  viridante  coma  <5e  benevolenti  flore  fuperba, 
Spargit  odoratam  late,  atque  aequaliter  umbram. 


CotUEii  Lib.  vi.  Plin. 
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,  Th  white  (famous  heretofore  for  yielding  its  rOmbram 

the  T  ^  ft  ;di  ry  w|th  us,  to  be  raifed  in  abundance  by 

Hofptalm)  .  the  matt  or  ground  ^  far  as  any  old  »-roots 

TL  thev  3'furnifh  you  with  A^r.r  innumerable,  to  be  flipped 
fXt  rheir  Mothers  and  tranfplanted  the  very  firft  Year  :  But  if  you 
T^wn  an  old  Tree  you  fhall  need  no  other  Nurfery.  When  they 
ave  Joung  their  Leaves  are  fomewhat  broader  and  rounder  (as  mo  t  o- 
Aa  Tree's  are)  than  when  they  grow  aged.  In  mo, ft :  and  ^Places 
thev  will  Aourilh  wonderfully,  fo  the  Ground  be  not  fpewmg,  but  efpe- 
dally  near  the  Margins  and  Banks  of  Rivers . 

Ropulus  in  fluviis - — - 

and  in  low,  fweet  and  fertile  Grounds ;  yea,  and  in  the  drier  likewise. 
Alfo  Trunchions  of  feven  or  eight  Foot  long  thruft  two  Foot  into  the 
Earth  (a  Hole  being  made  with  a  lharp  hard  filled  with  Wa¬ 

fer  and  then  with  fine  Earth  preffed  in,  and  clofc  about  them)  when 
once  rooted ,  may  be  cut  at  fix  Inches  above  Ground  ;  and  thus  placed 
at  a  Yard  diftant,  they  will  immediately  furnifti  a  Kind  of  Copfe. 
But  in  Cafe  you  plant  them  of  rooted  Trees,  or  fmaller  Sets  fix  them 
not  fo  deep ;  for  though  we  bury  the  Trunchions  thus  profound,  yet 
is  the  Root  which  they  ftrike  commonly  but  fhallow.  They  will  make 
prodigious  Shoots  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  ;  but  then  the  Heads  mull 
by  no  means  be  diminifhed,  but  the  lower  Branches  may,  yet  not  too 
far  up  ;  the  Foot  would  alfo  be  cleanfed  every  fecond  Year.  This  for 
the  White  The  black  Toplar  is  frequently  pollar  d, when  as  big  as 
one's  Arm,  eight  or  nine  Foot  from  the  Ground,  as  they  trim  them  in 
Italy,  for  their  Vines  to  ferpent  and  twill  on  and  thofe  they  poll  or 
head every  fecond  Year,  fparing  the  middle,  ftreight,  and  thnvingeft  Shoot, 
and  at  *  the  third  Year  cut  him  alfo.  There  be  yet  that  condemn  the 
‘Prumni  of  this  Toplar,  as  hindering  their  Growth  _ 

z  The  Shade  of  this  Tree  is  efteemed  very  wholfome  m  Summer , 
but  they  do  not  become  Walks  or  Avenues,  by  reaion  oftheir  Suckers, 
and  that  they  foul  the  Ground  at  Fall  of  the  Leaf ;  but  they  would  be 
planted  in  barren  Woods,  and  to  flank  Places  at  Diftance  for  their  Increafe 
and  the  glittering  Brightnefs  oftheir  Foliage:  The  Leaves  are  good 
for  Cattle,  which  mull  be  ftripp’d  from  the  cut  Boughs  before  they  are 
fagotted.  This  to  be  done  in  the  Decreafeof  Qtiober,  and.  referred  in 
Bundles  for  Winter  Fodder.  The  Wood  of  white  Toplar  is  fought  of 
the  Sculptor ,  and  they  faw  both  Sorts  into  Boards,  which,  where  they 
lie  dry,  continue  a  long  Time.  Of  this  Material  they  alfo  made  Shields 
of  Defence  in  Sword  and  Buckler- days.  Tdiojcondes  wntes,  that  the 
Bark  chopp’d  fmall,  and  fowed  in  Rills,  well  and  richly  manured  and 
watered  $11  produce  a  plentiful  Crop  of  Mujhrooms  ;  or  warm  Wa¬ 
ter  in  ’which  Tefl  is  dilfolved,  call  upon  a  new-cut  Stump  :  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  thof e  Fungi,  which  fpring  from  the  putrid  .Stumps  of  this 
Tree!  are  not  venenous  (as  of  all,  or  molt  other  Trees  they  are)  being 
gathered  after  the  firft  autumnal  Rains.  T  here  is  a  Toplar  of  a  paler 
Green,  and  is  the  properell  for  watry  Ground  :  Twill  grow  _ot  Trun¬ 
chions  from  two  or  eight  Foot  long,  and  bunging  a  goo  op  m  a  ort 

Time,,  is  by  fome  preferred  to  Willows. 

For  the  Setting  of  thefe,  Mr.  Cook  advifes  the  boring  ot  the  Ground 

with  a  Sort  of  Auger,  to  prevent  the  flapping  of  the  Bark Trom  the 

Stake  in  planting  :  A  Foot  and  hall  deep,  or  more  if  great  (for  lome 
r  may 
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may  be  eight  or  nine  Foot)  for  Pollards,  cut  Hoping,  and  free  ofC  H  XV 
Cracks  at  ether  End  .Two  or  three  Inche’s  Diameter”  s  a  competen  ~  ‘ 

Bignefs  and  the  Earth  ihould  be  rammed  clofe  to  them  1 

on ^her  ExP,edlfnC  Is>  by  making  ‘Drains  in  very  moift  Ground,  two 
Spade  deep,  and  three  Foot  wide,  calking  up  the  Earth  between  the 

®7w:  1°wl"S1.t  the  firft  Year  with  Oats,  to  mellow  the  Ground  -  the 

S!ft  ?  ''’f0rC#'  ^htbefe,  “7.  or  all X  watrv 

i°  //  f  Jc  r  '  Z’  ,m  four  or  five  Years»  you  will  have  a  handfome 
iff’  cfd  f?  wly.  It  is  in  the  former  Author,  where  the  Charge 

n  r/ff  CalhU  ated’  t0  wh0m  1  refer  the  Reader-  I  am  informed,  that 
in  Chejbire  t h ere  grow  many  ftately  and  ftreight  black  ‘Poplars  which 

ThfcWs  I  T?  X  yidd  P,°urdS  and  P'anks  of  an  Inch  and  half 
Ihicknefs  fo  &  for  Flooring  ol  Rooms,  by  fome  oreferred  to  Oak 

for  the  Whitenefs  and  laftmg,  where  they  lie  dry.  "  ’ 

«  T  Jhi7-hfV?.a  PoPlar  In  Virginia  of  a  very  peculiar  lhaped  Leaf 
as  ,1  the  Point  of  it  wer.e  cut  off,  which  grows  very  well  with  the  Curi- 

0US  0n|ft,USi°  a  c°nfiderable  Stature.  I  conceive  it  was  firft brought 
over  by  John  Tradefcant ,  under  the  Name  of  the  Tulip-tree  ("from  the 
Liken efs  of  it, i  fiW)  b„,  i,  „0!,  „len  i S  NoZ  rf 

«cKf,W.S;Y*  1  **  ~  bin  they  are  dif- 

4.  The '■  A fpen  only  (which  is  that  Kind  of  Lybica,  or  white  Poplar ) 
bearing  a  fmaller  and  moretremulous  Leaf  (by  the  French  call’d  la  Trem- 

differs  ftff  tfuEsd°wn  amor®. ^ohing  Foot,  and  inthislikewife 
differs  that  he  takes  it  ill  to  have  his  Head  cut  off:  Pliny  would  have 

fliort ■  Trunchions  couched  two  Foot  in  the  Ground  (but  firft  two  Davs 

dned)  at  one  Foot  and  half  Diftance,  and  then  moulded  over.  7 

,  if*  a/7C  1S  ;ometllnS  a  ^ner  Sort  of  white  Toplar .  which  the ‘Dutch 

Clanf Th  ’  ran<1  kte  AMe  much  tranfP°rted  out  of  Hol- 

/^ej'.Thefearcallb  belt  propagated  of  Slips  from  the  Roots,  theleaft 

b^Tanfplamed  ’  at  three  0r  fo"r  Year’s  Growth. 

6.  In  Flanders  (not  in  France,  as  a  late  Author  pretends )  they  have 

SSf  ht  d  themfi  KWch  firft  they  pknt  aC  one  Foot  Diftance, 

the  Mould  light  and  moift,  by  no  means  clayie ,  in  which  though  they 
may  ihoot  up  tall,  yet  for  want  of  Root,  they  never  lpread  •  for  as  I 

Ground  fndfe15^  Pretty  deeP.  not  above  three  Inches  above 

firft  two  vf  k  P  j  Wlg  them  t0  the  middle  Sboot  for  the 

nlaceZf  f  ’  iZ  .  ^  the  *,rd  0r  When  you  tranfpiant, 

grovv  of  /Z  6  d  °r^lve  Foot  Interval  :  They  will  likewife 

Tears  thev  wZ  ^  eVen°.f  Cutt,mgs  ln  very  moift  Places.  In  three 
vour Middle f  eome  to  an  incredible' Altitude;  in  twelve  be  as  big  as 

IZ off:  a  dnd  m  ei&hteen  or  twenty,  arrive  to  full  I'crftaion.  A  Sped- 

bff  I  ls fdvpc,e  we  have  had  of  an  Abele  Tree  at  Sion,  which 
being  lopped  in  February  idyi,  did,  by  the  End  of  October  z,  pro- 

duce  Branches  as  big  a  Man’s  Wrift,  and  feventeen  Foot  in  Length  -  for 
which  Celerity  we  may  recommend  them  to  fuel,  late  Builders  as  feat 
their  Houfes  in  naked  and  uniheltered  Places,  and  that  would  put  a 
_ui  e  of  Antiquity  upon  any  new  Inclofure ;  fince  by  thefe,  whilft  a 
Man  is  in  a  Voyage  of  no  long  Continuance,  his  Houfe  and  Lands  may 

focreafo  foflVZ  ^  Retur"-  as Ty  Z 

vance,  I  k  t  ’  Z  u  f  (as  the. Italian  Poplar  has  taught  us)  ad¬ 
vances  likewife  ;  which  after  the  firft  feven  Years,  is  annually  worth 

^  Twelve 


Uses. 


A  D  1  S  C  O  U  R  S  E 

„  '  "t  ,  Twelve  Pence  more :  So  as  the  Dutch  look  upon  a  ‘Plantation  ol -  thele 

as  an  ample  Portion  for  a  ‘Daughter,  and  none  of  the  leaft  EL 
feftsof  their  good  Husbandry ;  which  truly  may  very  well  be  allowed, 
f  emulation  hold  which  the  late  worthy  *  Knight  has  afferted, 
;^RitWlho  began  his  Plantation  not  long  fince  about  Richmond)  that  th.rty 
7VW  being  laid  out  in  thefe  Plants ,  would  render  at  the  leaft  ten 
thou  fund  Pounds  in  eighteen  Tears ;  every  Tree  affording  t.nrty 
“plants  and  every  of  them  thirty  more,  after  each  feven  Tears  im¬ 
proving  twelve  Pence  in  Growth,  till  they  arrive  to  their  Acme. 

P  7  The  black  Poplar  grows  rarely  with  us  ;  it  is  a  ftronger  and  taller 
Tree  than  the  White ,  the  Leaves  more  dark  and  not  fo  ample.  Divers 
•rs  l  Anps  of  thefe  I  remember  about  the  Banks  of  1  o  in  Italy ; 
which  flouriJng  near  the  old  Eridanus  (fo  celebrated  by  the  Poets) 
h^which  the  temerarious  Phaeton  is  faid  to  have  been  precipitated, 

doubtlefs  gave  Argument  to  that  FiSiton  of  his  fad  SJe” 
phofl'  and  the  Amber  of  their  precious  Tears, .  It  was  whiles  I  was 

raffing  down  that  River  towards  Ferrara ,  that  1  diverted  my  felf  with 
ffi  Story  of  the  ingenious  Poet.  I  am  told  there  is  a .  Mountain  Poplar 
much  propagated  in  Germany  about  Vienna,  and  in  Bohemia  ol  which 
feme  TreePs  have  yielded  Planks  of  a  Yard  m  Breadth  ;  Why  do  we  pro- 

CU1g.  ""The  belt  Ufe  of  the  Poplar  and  Abele  (which  are  all  of  tnem 
hofpitable  Trees,  for  any  Thing  thrives  under  their  Shades)  is  tor 
Walks  and  Avenues  about  Grounds  which  are  fituated  low,  and  near 
the  Water,  till  coming  to  be  very  old,  they  are  apt  t°  kMtiry,  and 

out  of  Proportion.  The  Timber  is  incomparable  for  all  Sorts  of  white 
wooden  Veffels,  as  Trays,  Bowls  and  other  Turner  s  Ware  and 
el'necial  Ufo  for  the  Bellows-maker,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  of  the  Nature 
of  Cork  and  for  Ship-pumps,  though  not  very  folid,  yet  very  clofe, 
and  vet  light :  fo  as  it  may  be  ufed  for  the  Soles,  as  well  as  Wooden- 
heels  oi  Shoes ,  Stc.  Vitruvius  l.  de  materia  cadenda,  reckons  it  a- 
mong  the  Building-timbers,  qu<e  maxime  m  adijicus  funt  idonea. 
Likewife  to  make  Carts,  becaufe  it  is  exceeding  light ;  for  Vine,  and 
Hot-Props  and  divers  vimineous  Works.  The  Loppings  in  January 
are  for  the  Fire ;  and  therefore  fuch  as  have  proper  Grounds  may  with 
F.afe  and  in  ihort  Time,  ftore  themlelves  for  a  confiderable  bamtly, 
where  Fuel  is  dear  :  But  the  Truth  is,  it  burns  untowardly,  and  rather 

'  moulders  away,  than  maintains  any  folid  Heat.  Of  the  1  wigs  (with 

the  Leaves  on)  are  made  Brooms.  The  Brya,  or  Catkins,  acnact  .he 
Bees  as  do  alfo  the  Leaves  (efpecially  of  the  Black )  move  tenacious 
of  the  Meldews  than  moft  Foreft-trees,  the  Oak  excepted. 

Of  the  Jlfpen  our  Wood-men  make  Hoops,  I  ire-wood  and  Coals,  <3C. 
and  of  the  Iter*  of  young  Trees,  in  fome  Countries,  it  feryes  tor 
Candle  os  Torch-wood. 

The  luice  of  Poplar  Leaves,  dropped  into  the  Ears,  _  affwages  the 
Pain  •  and  the  Buds  contufed,  and  mix’d  with  Honey,  is  a  good  Col- 
lyrium  for  the  Eyes  ;  as  the  Vnguent  to  refrigerate  and  caufe  Sleep 
J  One  Thing  more  is  not  to  be  paffed  over,  of  the  White-Poplar 
that  the  Seeds  of  Mi(felto  being  put  into  Holes  bored  in  the  Baik 
of  this  Tree,  have  produced  the  Plant :  Experiment  fufticient  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  fo  long  controverted  Quejtion ,  concerning  fpontaneous  and 
(equivocal  Generations.  Vid.  D.  Raij.  P.  L.  Append,  p.  1918. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  ^uick-Beam. 

‘T1?  f’“ck:be.a™  IQrnus,  or  as  the  Tinax  more  neculiarlv 

i.)Thc  "]»■  («£»».«...» 

fc- °?f,  4  it ; 

have  Store  of  them  in  a  warm  Grove  of  mine,  and  'tis  of  Angular  Beautv 

wl“h %lar  "  S  "Sl"  °«*t  Virgil  affirms,  WilTS 

r,  Vlefi/eS  *?  Ufe of  «  for  the  Husbandman's  Tools,  Goads  &c 
the  Wheel-wnght  commends  it  for  being  all  Heart-,  if  the  be  lar-e' 

and  fo  well  grown  as  fome  there  are,  it  will  Taw  into  /  o  S5’ 
and  Timber  (<7 ffe  PRo™  c  n.  ^  Jaw  into  T tanks ,  Boards 

k*.  w4, 

vou^ha  T  °nCe-  r'gh,t  E*&liJh  Ancefto*  :  In  a  Statute  of  Hen  V  II 
you  have  tt  mentioned :  It  is  excellent  Fuel ;  but  I  have  not  vet  oh 

erved  any  other  Ufe  fave  that  the  Bloffoms  ’are  of  an  grce-ible  Scent' 
thejW  of  the  Berr^l  hi^fcT^  ofTLfTd/wTprf 

amJ^^Jr^revve^vdth^e^A’^^'^beirw  ^^e^is"^  ^  ''  ^ 

Drink,  familiar  \n  Wales,  where  this  Tree  is  reputed'fo^r^^hat 
as  there  is  not  a  Church-yard  without  one  of  them  planted  in  ’them 
(as  among  us  the  Tew)  fo  on  a  certain  Day  in  the  Year  everv  Bodv 
religioufly  wears  a  Crofs  made  of  the  Wood,  and  the  Tree  is  by  fome 
uthors  called  Fraxmus  Cambro-Britannica  •  reputed  to  be  a  Prefer 

-fed  lor  W,LS  6  ‘>“l  ""  H“ft'  “  “* 


C  H.  XV. 


Q_U  I  C  K’ 

Beam, 


Uses, 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Hafel. 

T  N  w  S!lvdlfsl  wforybts-  the  Hafel,  isbeft  raifed  from  the 
lit  If  n  -S  'alfo  by  Suckers  and  Layers)  which  you  lhall  fow 
“  3  Pretty_deep  Furrow,  toward  the  End  oJ February :  or 
treat  them  as  you  are  mftrufted  in  the  Walnut-,  light  Ground  may  im- 

Moaldh  ry  f°'m  and  harr<™’d-i«  very  accurately ;  but  in  Cafe  the 
fouldbe  Clay  Plow  it  earlier,  and  let  it  be  fufficiently  mellowed  with 

withT^*’  “fi1-/ yhef‘J  thLtIUrdJYear  CUt  y0Ur  Trees  near  t0  the  Ground 
^vith  a  lharp  Bill ,  the  Moon  decreafing. 

,f  2VBUVfJ?U  W0uld  n'ake  a  Grow  forPleafure,  plant  them  in  Fofes 
(fJari  Dlilanc^  and  <™t  them  within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Earth, 
refling  them  tor  three  or  four  Springs  and  Autumns,  by  only  loofening 

the 


Hasei. 

”t  Be  Nucum 
generibus, 
vide  Mac  rob, 
Seft.  L.  xi, 
c.  xiv. 
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w»k f  Z  .O  b=  taken  ,»  hand  fo  f.on  « 

au  3  Ir td  fn  rill  Winter  be  well  advanced;  becauie  they  are  exceed- 
the  Nuts  a  ,  Frofls  *  nor  will  they  fprout  till  the  Spring;  be- 

I"! ’y  t:Nlre  great^ iievourers  of  the,/ :  Prcferve  then,  therefore 
“5,  not  mouldyN  laying  them  in  their  own  dry  Leaves,  or  m 

Sand,’  till  January. 

*  Hafels  from  Sets  and  Suckers  take. 

I*  -  h  s y  Xw 

t-  i  f  m  the  very  Earth,  the  improfperous  and  feeble  ones  efpecial 

ir  Thn.  »«  likewife 

ExTPnentheenmean  Time,  I  do  not  confound  the  Filbert,  ^nUc^  Fil- 
bord  diftinguifhed  by  its  Beard ,  among  our  Forefters  (or  bald  Hafel- 
,  l  whil  doubtlefs  we  had  from  Abroad  ;  and  bearing  the  Names 
71  N  jvZ  as  I  find  in  fome  ancient  Records  and  ‘Deeds  m 
my  Cuftody,  where  my  Anceftors  Names  were  written  Avelan,  alias 

EVll,Y<x% Tflace  they  above  all  affeft  cold,  barren,  dry  md  fandy 
Grounds  •  alfo  Mountains,  and  even  rocky  Soils  produce  them ;  and 
where^  Quarries  of  Freefone  lie  underneath  as  that  at  Hafulberry  in 
Wilts  Hafeling-field  in  Cambridge-Jhire,  Hafelmeer  in  Suirey,  and 
other  Places  •  bf/more  plentifully,  if  the  Ground  be  lomewhat  moift, 
dankifh  and  moffie,  as  in  the  frelher  Bottoms ,and  Sides  ol  Hills ,  Hoults , 
and  in  Hedge-rows.  Such  as  are  maintained  lor  Coffes,  may  after 
twelve  Year?  be  fell’d  the  fivll:  Time  ;  the  next  at  feven  or  eight, 
for  bv  this  Period,  their  Roots  will  be  compleatly  vigorous.  Jiou  may 
plantbhem  from  Ottober  to  January ,  provided  you  keep  them  care- 
fi  h  v  weeded  till  they  have  taken  fall  hold  ;  and  there  is  not  among  all 
oilr^Store,  a  more  profitable  Wood  for  Coffee,  and  therefore  good 

Husbands  fhould  ftore  them  with  it.  _  .  A 

.  The  Ufe  of  the  Hafel  is  for  Roles ,  Spars,  Hoofs,  Forks,  Aug- 
liLlods  Faggots,  Cudgels,  Coals,  and  Sf  rings  to  catch  Ends  ; 
and  it  makes  one  of  the  bell  Coals,  once  ufed  for  Gun-powder ,  being 
very  fine  and  light,  till  they  lound  Alder  to  be  more  ht.  There  is  no 
Wood  which  purifies  Wine  fooner,  than  the  Chips  ol  Hafel  :  Alfo 
for  WithsmA  Bands,  upon  which  I  remember,  Thin  thinks  it  a  pret¬ 
ty  Speculation ,  that  a  Wood  lhould  be  llronger  to  bind  withal,  being 


a  Plantis  6c  durae  Coryli  nafeuntur 


Georg. 


li. 


bruis'd 
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bruis  d  and  divided ,  than  when  whole  and  entire :  The  Coals  are  nfed  r  vt n- 

dl„v  with  ,ike  chore  ois.a„:  'afft 

SZ%2  u  mTZ  %*}  f"  f  *«*■«  “d  o„,  „!  ~ 

Minerals  (at  leaft,  if  that  Tradition  be  no  Impofture)  is  very  won- 

th?  l  hh ^hff°ever  occult  the  Forked-JUck  (fo  cut,  and 

P  /U  /y,he be“®es  impregnated  with  thofe  invifble  Steams  and 
Exhalations ;  as  by  its  fpontaneous  Bending  from  an  horizontal  Po 
flute,  to  difcover  not  only  Mines  and  fJterraneous  TrTaZ  and 
Strings  oi  Water,  but  Criminals  guilty  of  Murther,  ®r/made  out 
Sofolemnly,  and  the  Effeffs  thereof,  by  the  Attention  of  Magi (Irate. s 
and  divers  other  learned  and  credible  Perfons  (who  have  critkalhA- 
mmed  Matters  of  Faff)  is  certainly  next  to  Miracle ,  and  requires  a 

TreatiJeZ*  ZvZ  Cu™USw  tbeiTore  confult  that  Thilofiphical 

,  .  f  ~  r  •  Vallemont ,  which  will  at  leaft  entertain  them  with  a*  Vallemont, 

rid  of  furprizing  Things.  But  now  after  all  the  moft  fienal  Ho  PhZque  °c~ 

nour  it  was  ever  employed  in,  and  which  might  defer vedly  exalt  this^Sf 

ai/d  5on]mon  ^ lant  above  all  the  Trees  of  the  Wood,  is  that  of  Di  vinitoire, 

MZkhStZl\ZdZl%Zblte,ZS  RedmA  hrktie)  not  forSn^r- 

,  ,  g eneraliy  tiled  for  the  folding  of  our  innocent  Sheep ,  an  Em- 
blem  of  the  Churchy  but  for  making  the  Walls  of  one  of  the  firft  rious fe? f‘ 
Chnfiian  Oratories  in  the  World  ;  and  particularly  in  this  I  Hand  that"1* £ 
venerable  and  facred  Fabrick  at  Glaftenbury ,  founded  by  St  To  Ceth  of  r 

mV?;  » *•£  n-4»  c.r^a 

fmali  Hafel-Rods  interwoven  about  certain  tofer  driven  into  the “■•T'  T u 

Ground  -  and  Walls  of  this  Kind  inftead  of  f  m  U  <•  ,  a  /  •  *vu- and  the 
fimprinrlnr^  tritf,  r  n /r  ’  11  eacl  °A  Laths  and  TunchionsVOVCVTatn^- 

t|P  J . ^  '"  ji lcoafe  Mortar  made  of  Loam  and.  Straw  do  to  tor( upon  iv- 
this  Day  inclofe  divers  humble  Cottages,  Sheds  and  Out-houfes  in  the ^ 
Country,  and  tisftrong  and  lafting  for  fuch  Purpofes,  'whole  or  cleft 
and  I  have  feen  ample  Enclofures  of  Courts  and  Gardens  fo  fecured^  ’ 

,  f  There  is  a  compendious  Expedient  for  the  thickning  of  Codes 

Zr  ,  trrfWnt’  by  layinS  0 **  Sampler,  or  W  0f{n 

S’  T°daArC  ■  &C-  ,of  twenty  or  dlirty  Foot  in  Length  (the 
Head  a  little  lopp  d)  into  the  Ground,  giving  it  zChop  near  the  Foot 

to  make  it  fuccumb;  this  faftned  to  the  Earth  with  a  Hook  or  two  and 
covered  with  fome  frelh  Mould  at  a  competent  Depth  (as  Gar  deners 
ay  then  Carnations)  will  produce  a  world  of  Suckers  thicken  and 

1  Sort  of  Hafel-nut,  of  larger  and  longer  Shape  and  Beard  ■  the 

fztrizf  mh  * s”  °f *<> 

i  ieffick  ’  nf  nth  u  are  propagated  as  the  Ha/el,  and  while  more  do- 

CoZs-  Thev  F'  lnder>  °r  m  ™fade,  we  feldom  found  in  the 
DHert  and  Id ^C.  blou6ht  among  other  Fruit  to  the  beft  Tables  for 
TT  ’ ,  t  la/d  but  too  much  eaten,  obnoxious  to  the 

Hfthmatic  In  the  mean  Time,  of  this  I  have  had  Experience,  that 
Hafel-nuts ,  but  the  Filbert  fpecially,  being  full  ripe,  and  peeled  in 

/ifT/^m *aS  Almonds)  make  a  T adding  very  little 

c(  me  to  the^r  t0r;at  °,Ur  Ladies  make  0f  ^  5  now 

-  ne  to  the  Water -fide-,  let  us  next  confider  the  Aquatic. 


u 
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CHAR  XVII. 

Of  the  Birch . 

BiRCfi.  i.^HE  Birch  \_Betula ,  in  Britijh ,  Bedw ,  doubtlefs  a  proper  In- 
JL  digene  of  England  (whence  fome  derive  the  Name  of  Bark- 
Jhire)  though  Bliny  calls  it  a  Gatilijh  Tree]  is  altogether  produced  of 
Roots  or  Suckers  ( though  it  fheds  a  Kind  of  Samera  about  the 
Spring)  which  being  planted  at  four  or  five  Foot  Interval,  in  fmall 
Twigs,  will  fuddenly  rife  to  Trees ,  provided  they  affed  the  Ground, 
which  cannot  well  be  too  barren  or  fpongy ;  for  it  will  thrive  both  in  the 
Dry  and  the  Wet,  Sand,  and  Stony,  Marjhes  and  Bogs the  Water- 
galls,  and  uliginous  Parts  of  Forejts ,  that  hardly  bear  any  Grafs,  do 
many  times  fpontaneoufly  produce  it  in  abundance,  whether  the  Place 
be  high  or  low,  and  nothing  comes  amifs  to  it.  Plant  the  fmall  Twigs, 
or  Suckers  having  Roots,  and  after  the  firfi:  Year  cut  them  within  an 
Inch  of  the  Surface ;  this  will  caufe  them  to  fprout  in  ftrong  and  lufiy 
Tufts ,  fit  for  Copfe  and  Spring-woods  •  or,  by  reducing  them  to  one 
Stem ,  render  them  in  a  very  few  Years  fit  for  the  Turner .  For, 
u  s  e  s.  2,.  Though  Birch  be  of  all  other  the  worft  of  Timber ,  yet  has  it 
its  various  Ufes,  as  for  the  Husbandman  s  Ox-yoaks ;  alfo  for  Hoops , 
fmall  Screws ,  Banters ,  Brooms ,  TV ands ,  Bavin-bands ,  and  Wyths 
for  Fagots ;  and  claims  a  Memory  for  Arrows ,  Bolts,  Shafts  (our 
old  Englifh  Artillery)  alfo  for  Dijhes ,  Bowls ,  Ladles ,  and  other 
domeftic  Utenfils,  in  the  good  old  Days  of  more  Simplicity,  yet  of 
better  and  truer  Hofpitality.  In  New-England  our  Northern  Ameri¬ 
cans  make  Canoos ,  Boxes ,  Buckets ,  Kettles ,  Dijhes ,  which  they 
fow,  and  joyn  very  curioufly  with  Thread  made  of  Cedar-roots ,  and 
divers  other  domeftical  Utenfils ,  as  Baskets ,  Bags,  with  this  Tree, 
whereof  they  have  a  blacker  Kind  ;  and  out  of  a  certain  Excre fcence 
from  the  Bole,  a  Fungus ,  which  being  boil'd,  beaten  and  dried  in  an 
Oven,  makes  excellent  Spunck ,  or  Touch-wood,  and  to  play  with¬ 

al  ;  and  being  reduced  to  Powder,  Aftringent,  is  an  infallible  Remedy 
in  the  Hsemerhoids.  They  make  alfo  not  only  this  fmall  IF  are,  but 
even  fmall  Craft ,  Binnaces  of  Birch,  ribbing  them  with  white  Cedar, 
and  covering  them  with  large  Flakes  of  Birch-bark,  fow  them  with 
Thread  of  Sprufe-roots,  and  pitch  them,  as  it  feems  we  did  even  here 
in  Britain  as  well  as  the  Veneti,  making  ufe  of  the  Willow  ;  where¬ 
of  Lucan , 

a  When  Sicoris  to  his  own  Banks  reftor’d, 

Had  quit  the  Field,  of  Twigs  and  Willow-£fl<m/ 

They  build  fmall  Craft,  cover'd  with  Bullocks-hide, 

In  which  they  reach'd  the  Rivers  farther  Side  : 

So  fail  the  Yeneti,  if  Padus  flow'. 

The  Britains  fail  on  their  rough  Ocean  fo . 


a  Primum  cana  falix  madefa&o  vimine,  parvam 
Texitur  in  puppim,  csefoque  induta  juvenco, 
Vettoris  patiens,  tumidum  fuper  emicat  amnem. 
Sic  l  enetus  ftagnante  Pado,  fufoque  Bntannus 
NaVigat  Oceano  _ _ _ 


Alfo 
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Alfofor  Fuel:  In  many  of  the  Mojfes  in  the  Weft-Riding  of  Tori-  Ch  XVII 
Jkire,  are  often  dug  up  Birch-trees ,  that  burn  and  flame  like  Fir  and 
Candle-wood $  and  I  think  Tliny  fays,  the  Gauls  extracted  a  fort  of  Tranffvoi' 
Bitumen  out  of  Birch,  Great  and  Small  Coal  are  made  by  the  Char-^’^nmcy' 
ring  of  this  Wood  (fee  Book  in.  Chap .  iv.  of  Fuel)  as  of  the  Tops*'9*' 
and  Loppings ,  Mr.  Howard’s  new  Tanne.  The  inner  white  Cuticle 
and  Jilken  Bay  k  (which  flrips  off  of  it  felf  almofl:  yearly)  was  an- 
tiently  ufed  for  Writing-Tables ,  even  before  the  Invention  of  Taper ; 
of  which  there  is  a  Birch-tree  in  Canada ,  whofe  Bark  will  ferve  to 
write  on,  and  may  be  made  into  Books ,  and  of  the  Twigs  very  pretty 
Baskets ;  with  the  outward  thicker  and  coarfer  Part  of  the  common 
Birch ,  are  divers  Houfes  in  Rujfta ,  Toland. ,  and  thofe  poor  Northern 
Tracts  covered,  inftead  of  Slates  and  Tile  :  Nay,  one  who  has  lately 
publifhed  an  Account  of  Sweden ,  fays,  that  the  poor  People  grind  the 
very  Bark  of  Birch-trees ,  to  mingle  with  their  Bread-Corn.  TTis  af¬ 
firmed  by  Car  dan ,  that  fome  Birch-roots  are  fb  very  extravagantly 
veined,  as  to  reprefent  the  Shapes  and  Images  of  Be aft s,  Birds ,  Trees ,  and 
many  other  pretty  Refemblances.  Laftly,  of  the  whit  eft  Part  of  the 
old  Wood ,  found  commonly  in  doating  Birches ,  is  made  the  Grounds 
of  our  effeminate  farmed  Gallants  Sweet  Towder ;  and  of  the  quite 
con  fumed  and  rotten  (fuch  as  we  find  reduced  to  a  Kind  of  reddijh 
Earth  \r\  Superannuated  hollow  Trees)  is  gotten  the  belt  Mould  for  the 
i  ailing  of  divers  Seedlings  of  the  rarefl:  Tlants  and  Flowers •  to  fay 
nothing  here  of  the  Magifterial  Fafces ,  for  which  anciently  the  Cud¬ 
gels  were  ufed  by  the  Lift  or  for  lighter  Faults,  as  now  the  gentler 
Rods  by  our  Tyrannical  T pedagogues. 

3  .  I  fhould  here  add  the  Tfes  of  the  Water  too,  had  I  full  Permif- u  s  e  s. 
fion  to  tamper  with  all  the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Trees :  But  if  the  fo- 
veiaign  Effects  of  the  Juice  of  this  defpicable  Tree  fupply  its  other 
Defeats  (which  make  fome  judge  it  unworthy  to  be  brought  into  the 
Catalogue  of  W oods  to  he  propagated)  I  may  perhaps,  for  once ,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  the  Empiric ,  and  to  gratifie  our  laborious  Wood-man 
with  a  Draught  of  his  own  Liquor ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  thefe  Kind 
of  Secrets  are  not  yet  fiifficiently  cultivated  ;  and  ingenious  Tlanters 
would  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  make  more  Trials  of  this  Na¬ 
ture,  as  the  Indians  and  other  Nations  have  done  on  their  Talms ,  and 
Trees  of  feveral  Kinds,  to  their  great  Emolument.  The  Myftery  is  no 
more  than  this  :  About  the  Beginning  of  March  (when  the  Buds  be¬ 
gin  to  be  proud  and  turgid,  and  before  they  explain  into  Leaves)  with 
a  Chizel  and  a  Mallet ,  cut  a  Slit  almofl:  as  deep  as  the  very  Tith,  un¬ 
do  ibme  Bough  or  Branch  of  a  well-fpreading  Birch  \  cut  it  oblique,  and 
not  long-ways  (as  a  good  Chirurgeon  would  make  his  Orifice  in  a  Vein ) 
infeiting  afmall  Stone  dr  Chip ,  to  keep  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  a  little 
open.  Sir  Hugh  Tlat  (giving  a  general  Rule  for  the  gathering  of  Sap, 
and  Tapping  of  Trees)  would  have  it  done  within  one  Foot  of  the  Ground, 
the  firfl:  Rind  taken  off,  and  then  the  white  Bark  flit  over-thwart,  no 
farther  than  to  the  Body  of  the  Tree :  Moreover,  that  this  Wound  be 
made  only  in  that  Part  of  the  Bark  which  refpe&s  the  Sotith-Weft ,  or 
between  thofe  Quarters ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  little  or  no  Sap  rifeth  from 
the  Northern ,  nor  indeed  when  the  Eaft  Wind  blows.  In  this  Slit, 
by  the  Help  of  your  Knife  to  open  it,  he  dire&s  that  a  Leaf  of  the 
Tree  be  inferted,  firfl:  fitted  to  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Slit,  from  which 
the  Sap  will  diftil  in  manner  of  Filtration .  Take  away  the  Leaf  and 
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BookI.  the  Bark  will  clofe  again,  a  little  Earth  being  clapp'd  to  the  Slit.  Thus 
the  Knight ,  for  any  Tree .  But  we  have  already  lhewed  how  the  Birch 
is  to  be  treated:  Faften  therefore  a  Bottle,  or  fome  fuch  convenient 
Vejfel  appendant  ;  this  does  the  Effed  as  well  as  Perforation  or  Tap¬ 
ping:  Out  of  this  Aperture  will  extil  a  limpid  and  clear  Water ,  retain¬ 
ing  an  obfcure  Smack  both  of  the  Tajte  and  Odor  of  the  Tree,  and 
which  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  will  in  the  Space  of  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  Days,  preponderate ,  and  out-weigh  the  whole  Tree  it  felf,  Body 
and  Roots  ;  which  if  it  be  conftant,  and  fo  happen  likewife  in  other 
Trees ,  is  not  only  ffcupendous,  but  an  Experiment  worthy  the  Gonfide- 
ration  of  our  profoundeft  Philofophers  :  An  ex  fola  aqua  fiunt  Ar¬ 
bor  es  ?  Whether  Water  only  be  the  Principle  of  Vegetables ,  and 
confequently  of  Trees  :  I  fay,  1  am  credibly  informed ;  and  therefore 
■*  Dr.  Stubb.  the  late  unhappy  *  angry  Man  might  have  fpared  his  Animadverfion : 
a^ntkied"F°r  he  that  faid  but  twenty  Gallons  run,  does  he  know  how  many  more 
Aditus  novns  might  have  been  gotten  out  of  larger  Apertures,  at  the  Infertion  of 
tympTtkUo’ every  Branch  and  Foot  in  the  principal  Roots  during  the  whole  Sea- 
Antipathu  fon  ?  But  I  conceive  I  have  good  Authority  for  my  Alfertion,  out  of  the 
Bendas  nper  Author  cited  in  the  Mar gin ,  whofe  Words  are  thefe  :  Si  menfe  Martio 
prindpia  pbi-perforaveris  Betulam,  &c.  exftillabit  aqua  limpida ,  clara ,  &  pur  a, 
rai^&Fer  0i ^fcurum  Arboris  faporem  &  odoremreferens ,  qua  fpacio  xij  aut  xiv 
mentor  um  ar-  dierum.  Praponderabit  Arbori  cum  Ramis  &  Radicibus ,  His 

tificios*  Ana-  Exceptions  about  the  Beginning  of  March  are  very  infignificant ; 
p, Ttefaftas ,  fince  I  undertake  not  Punctuality  of  Time  ;  and  his  own  pretended 
stlveftro  ^-Experience  fhew'd  him,  that  in  hard  Weather  it  did  not  run  till  the 
Giafquenfi,'  Expiration  of  the  Month,  or  Beginning  of  April ;  and  another  Time, 
i6js.p.  55.  on  the  Tenth  of  February ;  and  ufually,  he  fays,  about  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Day,  &c.  at  fuch  Uncertainty :  What  immane  difference  then 
is  there  between  the  Twenty-fourth  of  February  and  Commencement 
of  March  ?  Befides,  thefe  anomolous  Bleedings  (even  of  the  fame 
Tree)  happen  early  or  later,  according  to  the  Temper  of  the  Air  and 
Weather.  In  the  mean  Time,  evident  it  is,  that  we  know  of  no  Tree 
which  does  more  copioufly  attrad,  be  it  that  fo  much  celebrated  Spirit 
of  the  World  (as  they  call  it)  in  Form  of  Water  (as  fome)  ora  cer¬ 
tain  fpecifick  Liquor  richly  impregnated  with  this  balfamical  Proper¬ 
ty :  That  there  is  fuch  a  Magnes  in  this  fimple  Tree ,  as  does  manifeftly 
draw  to  it  felf  fome  occult  and  wonderful  Virtue ,  is  notorious ;  nor  is  it 
conceivable  indeed,  the  Difference  between  the  Efficacy  of  that  Liquor 
which  diftils  from  the  Bole ,  or  Parts  of  the  Tree  nearer  to  the  Root 
(where  Sir  Hugh  would  celebrate  the  Inc  if  on)  and  that  which  weeps 
out  from  the  more  fublime  Branches ,  more  impregnated  with  this  aflral 
Virtue,  as  not  fo  near  the  Root ,  which  feems  to  attrad  rather  a  cruder 
and  more  common  Watery  through  fewer  Strainers ,  and  neither  lb 
pure  and  aerial  as  in  thofe  refined  Percolations ,  the  Nature  of  the 
Places  where  thefe  Trees  delight  to  grow  (for  the  molt  part  lofty,  dry 
and  barren)  confidered.  But  I  refer  thefe  Difquifitions  to  the  Learned 
efpecially,  as  mentioned  by  that  imcomparable  Philofopher,  and  mymoft 
noble  Friend,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyley  in  his  Second  Part  of  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Natural  Philo fophy ,  Sett .  i.  Ejfay  iii.  where  he  fpeaks 
of  the  Manna  del  Corpo ,  or  Trunk-Manna ,  as  well  as  of  that  Liquor 
from  th e  Bough;  alfoof  the  Sura>  which  the  Cocoa-trees  afford  ;  and  that 
Polonian  Secret  of  the  Liquor  of  the  Walnut-tree  Root ;  with  an  En¬ 
couragement  of  more  frequent  Experiments ,  to  educe  faccharine  Sub- 

flances 
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fiances  upon  thefe  Occafions  :  But  the  Book  being  publifiied  lb  longC  h.XVIL 
fincethis  Difcourfe  was  firft  ‘Printed ,  I  take  only  here  the  Liberty  to  ^/VV 
refei  the  Reader  to  one  of  the  beft  Entertainments  in  the  World. 

But  now  before  we  expatiate  farther  concerning  Saps ;  it  is  by  fome 
controverted,  whether  this  Exhauftion  would  not  be  an  extreme  Detri¬ 
ment  to  the  Growth,  Sub  fiance,  and  other  Parts  of  Trees :  As  to  the 
Growth  and  Bulk ,  if  what  I  have  obferved  of  a  Birch ,  which  has  for 
very  many  Years  beer!  perforated  at  the  ufiial  Seafon  (befides  the  Scars 
made  in  the  Bark)  it  ftill  thrives,  and  is  grown  to  a  prodigious  Subftance, 
the  Species  confidered.  What  it  would  effed  in  other  Trees  (the  Vine 
excepted  unfeafonably  launced)  I  know  not :  But  this  calls  to  Mind  a 
Trial  of  Efq;  Brotherton  (mentioning  fome  Excortications  and  In- 
dfions ,  by  what  he  obferved  in  Pruning)  that 'moft,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Sap  afcends  by  the  Lignous  Part  of  Trees,  not  the  Cortical ;  nor  be¬ 
tween  the  Cortical  and  Lignous :  And  that  the  Increafe  of  a  Tree’s  Growth 
in  Thickneis,  is  by  the  Defcent  of  the  Sap,  and  not  by  th zAfcent',  fb 
as  if  there  were  no  Defcent,  the  Tree  would  increafe  very  little,  if  at 
all  ,  for  that  there  is  a  perpetual  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  during  the 
whole  Summer  ;  and  whilft  it  is  in  this  Courfe,  and  not  a  Defcent,  at 
Michaelmas  only,  as  fome  hold,  but  evaporated  by  the  Branches,  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  and  Autumn ,  and  at  Spring  with  Rains.  He  al~ 

fo  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Bodies  of  Plants,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Animals,  are  nourifhed  and  increafed  by  a  double  Pubulum  or  Food  ; 
as  IV ater  and  Air  both  impregnated,  mixing  and  coale fcing  by  a  mu¬ 
tual  Converfion . 

That  ^\\  Plants  and Animals  feem  to  have  a  two-fold  Kind  of  Roots, 
one  fpreading  into  the  Earth,  the  other  fhooting  up  into  the  Air ; 
which,  as  they  receive  and  carry  up  their  proper  Nutriments  to  the  Body 
of  the  Plant  and  Root,  fb  they  carry  off  the  ufelefs  Dregs  and  Recre¬ 
ments,  &c.  But  this  curious  Note  feeming  fitter  to  have  been  placed 
in  our  Chapter  of  Pruning  (upon  which  this  learned  Gentleman  has 
given  us  his  Experience)  I  beg  Pardon  for  this  Divertick ,  and  return 
to  my  Subject.  r 

4.  But  whilft  the  Second  Edition  was  under  my  Hand,  there  came 
to  me  divers  Papers  upon  this  Subject,  experimentally  made  by  a 
worthy  Friend  of  mine,  a  learned  and  moft  induftrious  Perfon,  which 
I  had  here  once  refolved  to  have  publifhed,  according  to  the  generous 
Liberty  granted  me  for  lo  doing  •  but  underftanding  he  was  ftill  in  pur- 
fuit  of  that  ufefuland.  curious  Secret ,  I  changed  my  Refolution  into  an 
earneft  Addrels,  that  he  would  communicate  it  to  the  W or  Id  himfelf, 
together  with  thofe  other  excellent  Enquiries  and  Obfervations,  which 
he  is  adorning  for  the  Benefit  of  Planters,  and  fuch  as  delight  them- 
feives  in  thole  innocent  Rufiicities.  I  will  only,  byway  of  Corollary , 
hint  fome  Particulars  for  Satisfadion  of  th e.  Curious  and  efpecially  that 
we  may  in  fome .  fort  gratifie  thofe  earneft  Suggefiions  and  Queries  of 
the  late  moft  obliging  *  Publifher  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  faff;  ions,*  Mr.  Olden - 
to  whole  indefatigable  Pains  the  learned  World  has  been  infinitely  hurt- 
engaged.  In  Compliance  therefore  to  his  Queries,  Monday  Offober  19. 

1668.  Number  xl.  p.  797,  801,  &c.  thefe  Generals  are  fubmit- 
ted  :  That  in  fuch  Trials, -is,  my  Friend  effay’d,  he  has  not  yet  encoun¬ 
ter’d  with  any  Sap  but  what  is  very  clear  and  fweet,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Sycomore,  which  has  a  Dulcoration  as  if  mixed  with  Sugar,  and 
that  it  runs  one  of  the  earlieft  :  That  the  Maple  diftilled  when  quite 

X  refcinded 
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t  r  '  -fVnm  the  Body  and  even  whilft  he  yet  held  it  in  his  Hand  : 
That  the  Sycomore  ran  at  the  Root,  which  feme  Days  before  yielded  no 
Sap  from  his  Branches  ;  the  Experiment  made  at  the  End  of  March  : 
But  the  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Sap  audits  Ter  mho 
Motions  and  Properties  in  feveral  Trees,  Ihould  be  obferved  by  lome  at 
entire  Leifure  to  attend  it  daily,  and  almoft  continually,  and  will  requne 
more  than  any  one  Perfon’s  Induftry  can  afford  ;  for  it  mull  be  enquired 
concerning  every  Tree,  its  Age,  Soil,  Situation,  Be.  the  Variety  of  its 
afeending  Sap  depending  on  it;  and  then  of  its  Sap  afeending  m  the 
Branches  and  Roots ;  defeending  in  cut  Branches  ;  afeending  from 
Root,  and  not  from  Branches  ;  the  SeafinsmA  Difference  of  Time  in 
which  thofe  Accidents  happen,  Be,  He  likewife  thinks  the  belt  Ex¬ 
pedient  to  procure  Store  of  Liquor,  is  to  cut  the  Trees  almoft  quite 
through  all  the  Circles,  on  both  Sides  the  Tith,  leaving  only  the  out- 
moft  Circle,  and  the  Barks  on  the  North  or  North-eaft  Side  unpierced ; 
and  this  Hole,  the  larger  it  is  bored,  the  more  plentiful  y  twill  diftil  ; 
which  if  it  be  under,  and  through  a  large  Arm,  near  the  Ground,  it  is 
effected  with  greateft  Advantage,  and  will  need  neither  Stone,  nor  Chip 
to  keep  it  open,  nor  Spigot  to  direft  it  to  the -  Recipient.  Thus  it  will 
in  a  fhort  Time,  afford  Liquor  fufficient  to  Brew  with  ;  and  in  fome  of 
thefe  fweet  Saps,  one  Bujhel  of  Malt  will  afford  as  good  Ale  as  four 
in  ordinary  Waters,  even  in  March  it  ielf ;  in  others,  as  good  as  two 
Bufhels ;  for  this,  preferring  the  Sycomore  before  any  other  :  But  to 
preferve  it  in  beft  Condition  for  Brewing,  till  you  are  ftored  with  a 
fufficient  Quantity,  it  is  advifed,  that  what  firft  runs,  be  inflated  and 
placed  in  the  Sun ,  till  the  Remainder  be  prepared,  to  prevent  its  grow¬ 
ing  Soure  :  But  it  may  alfo  be  fermented  alone,  by  fuch  as  have  the 
Secret :  To  the  Curious  thefe  Effays  are  recommended  :  That  it  be  im¬ 
mediately  flopp'd  up  in  the  Battles  in  which  it  is  gathered,  the  Corks 
well  waxed  and  expoled  to  the  Sun,  till  (as  was  laid)  fufficient  Quantity 
be  run  ;  then  let  fo  much  Rye-bread  (toafted  very  dry,  but  not  burnt) 
be  put  into  it,  as  will  ferve  to  fet  it  a  working ;  and  when  it  begins  to 
ferment ,  take  it  out,  and  bottle  it  immediately.  If  you  add  a  few 
Cloves,  &c.  to  fteep  in  it,  'twill  certainly  keep  the  Year  about  :  'Tisa 
Wonder  how  fpeedily  it  extrafts  the  Tafte  and  Ttntture  of  the  Spice. 
Mr  Boyle  propofes  a  fulphureous  Fume  to  the  Bottles  :  Spirit  of  W. me 
may  haply  not  only  preferve,  but  advance  the  Virtues  of  Saps ;  and 
Infufons  of  Rafins  are  obvious,  and  without  Decoction  bejt,  which 
does  but  fpend  the  more  delicate  Parts.  Note,  That  the  Sap  of  the 
Birch  will  make  excellent  Mead. 

y.  To  thefe  Obfervations,  that  of  the  Weight  and  V irtue  of  the 
feveral  ‘fmces ,  would  be  both  uleful  and  curious  .  As  whether  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  Bark,  or  between  that  and  the  PTood  be  of  the 
fame  Nature  with  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  fpring  from  the  Tores  of 
the  woody  Circles  ?  And  whether  it  rife  in  like  Quantity,  upon  com¬ 
paring  the  Incifures  ?  All  which  may  be  tried,  firft  attempting  through 
the  Bark,  and  faving  that  apart,  and  then  perforating  into  the  W ood, 
to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Bark,  or  more  ;  with  a  like  Separation  ot 
what  diftils.  The  Period  alio  of  its  Current  would  be  calculated ;  as 
how  much  proceeds  from  the  Bark  in  one  Hour,  how  much  from  the 
Wood  or  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  thus  every  Hour,  with  ftill  a  deeper 
Incijion,  with  a  good  large  Auger,  till  the  Tree  be  quite  perforated : 
Then  by  making  a  fecond  Hole within  the  firft,  fitted  with  a  lefler  Pipe,  the 

interior 
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interior  Heart-fap  may  be  drawn  apart,  and  examined  bv  Weight  Ch  XVTT 

VifliUatmm.  and  if  no  Difference  perceptible 

Heart  fn dV^f;  Prf.fu“PtI0P  wlU  „be  grater,  that  the  Difference  of 

S  L  ?  Sf  Trtr>  “  j?.0t  from  the  ^  Plenty  or  Penury, 

Sel  S POffibl7’  the  very  offering,  a 

Well  as /.//^  of  7«*Ar.  tnay  be  confidence.  to  the  Prefervtdon 

ftamlJhftl^T  Saf’s  rifinS  Plentifully  and  con- 

Itantly  m  the  Sun  than  Shade ,  more  m  the  T)ay  than  Night  more  in 

'ivNv-  Bralch’  ™ore  Southward,  and  when  Jhat  and  the 
Weft  Wind  blows,  than  Northward,  (Sc.  may  yield  many  ufeful  Ob- 

fictions  :  As  for  T  laming,  to  fet  thicker  l  thinner  (LTra  L 

Such^he7’  Wot!  Til  9c.  and  not  to  & 

mount  «,“%? T  /  ^  r""'vhole  Stem  we  defire  lhould 
V  a  T,h  on  tJ'anttlantlng  Trees  we  turn  the  beft  and  largeft 

£  Pa  t  of  th ThZK  “r  C0"fe<luently  moll  ample  and  fprefd- 
in%  Part  ot  the  Head  correfpondent  to  the  Roots  :  For  if  there  be  a 

ZlhTVNT  fTer’  3nd  bM  3  feeble  Attradion  in  tte 

North-fHe,  damnified  by  the  too  puiffant  Attraction  of  our  "a  Je 

% WJS  TiZ  «S  ""ho" 

TiiflhT'S mih1”,  "l”*  Speculations,  if  i„  ,ho  m™, 

-J£  Let  t  £  r?  C.  °  be  Puntlll°s  over  nice  for  a  plain  /fc. 
rejrer.  .Let  the  C unous  further  confiilt  ThiLn  j  cr  ^ r 

xliii,  xliv,  xlvi,  xlviii,  lvii,  Iviii  lx^fi  tx  1  vT/ 

fiances  and  Trials,  upon  this  Subie£t  of  Sat  And  th  ,  '  "n  tar£er  In~ 

of  Hen.  Meibomius,  He  Cervifiis  Totibnfhue  ft!  Trcatife 

Vinum,  annex'd  to  Turnebus  de  Vino,  ^Wherelfe” tUTT  extra 

by  whom  (after  the  firft Ufe  of  Water  and  Milk)  wer ^ZloducMth 
brinks  made  from  Vevetablp?  TSiuoe  r  were  introduced  the 

Juices  tapp’d  out  of  Trefs  £'  ’  '  ^  °ther  Fru!ts  ^ 

7.  To  lhew  our  Reader  yet,  that  thefe  are  no  novel  ?,./.»  ■ 
we  are  to  know,  that  a  large  TraCt  of  the  World  Fxfer*ments, 

«*■“  d,*  Treen  lipj,  di«i.lVl"rftS‘ "E"/?1- 

grown  to  about  feven  or  eight  Foot  in  Keio-hr  th»  ’ , hlch  being 

taught,  for  the  jy ,  which  they  calF A  Y  WTd’  as  we  have 

the  :E aft -Indies.  This  7r*  increafing  eSy  Y^lboufr^™ 
the  oppofitePart  of  the  firft  Incifuref they  PLce  again  "T 

Receiver-,  and  fo  ftill,  by  opnoiite  Wo.md  jxt8  ,  chang‘«g  the 
draw  forth  the  Liquor,  thcf  y<*% 

of  thefe  they  have  ample  Groves  and  ‘Plart^td  ,00'  upward,  and 
feven  or  eight  Foot  Diftance-  R„r  th,  „  ,u  ^antfi:misi  which  they  fet  at 

extrad,  through  a  Stratum  'made  of  thSiSof ^if  *** 
tufed  and  beaten,  before  whirh  Vr^  the  Tree,  well  con¬ 

vex  *tis  obferved  that  fome  Trees  affor/a  Irl|1^rh,  ^  1S  n0t  ^  t0r  dnnk  ic  ? 

othersof  thefameKind  In  the  oL  and  Trees^ch  tha° 

Bough,  as  we  do  the  Betula  ■  h,,t  m  1  1  ,  ’  me7  chop  a 

z  Chifel,  in  the  Body  very  neatly,  in  which  theyWkVleM on? 

Tree,  as  a  Lingula  to  direft  k  into  the  appendant  VeN  fu  i  ’C 

sSssfe  "p,rfe“’  “*i  a“'*“  ”iih  ®  a 
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Boot  I,  Note,  If  there  be  no  fitting  Arms,  the 

rated,  ■  Jthe  Redpent ,  and  this  is  a  very  neat  Way, 

Jllemual  1  would  alfo  hive  il  tried,  Aether  the  very  top 
Twies  grafted  in  the  Hand  together,  a  little  croft  with  a  Knife, 
Indputhnto  the  Mouth  of  a  Bottle,  would  not  infill,  if  not  as  much, 
yet  a  more  refined  Liquor ,  as  feme  fret  end. 


De 
c.  v 
2-5 


<a.b.)  The  Body  of  the  Tree  (g.)  bor’d  at  that  Tart  of  the  Atm 
X  (  f.)  joyn’d  to  the  Stem,  with  an  Auger  of  an  Inch  or  more 
Diameter,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the  Tree,  (e.)  A  Tart  of 
the  Bark,  or,  if  you  will,  a  Faucet  of  Quill  bent  down  into  the 
Mouth  of  the  Bottle  (e.)  to  conduB  the  Liquor  into  it.  (d.)  t  he 
String  about  the  Arm  (  f. )  by  which  the  Bottle  hangs. 

8  The  Liquor  of  the  Birch  is  efteemed  to  have  all  the  Virtues  of 
the  'Spirit  of  Salt,  without  the  Danger  of  its  Acrimony ;  molt  power¬ 
ful  for  the  diffolving  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder ,  bloody  Water  and 
Strangury  ;  Helmont  lhews  how  to  make  a  Beer  of the^ Water-,  but 
ifUafi,  the  fpinJe  is  a  moft  r-icfl  Cordial,  curing  (as  I  am  told)  Confumptions, 
“'  n'14'  and  fuch  interior  Difeafes  as  accompany  the  Stone  m  the  Bladder  ov 
Reins :  The  Juice  decoded  with  Honey  and  IV me.  Dr.  Needham  affirms 
he  has  often  cured  the  Scorbut  with.  This  Wine,  exquifite  y  ma  e,  is 

fo  ft  rone,  that  the  common  Sort  of  Stone-Bottles  cannot  pie  eive  t  e 

dpiritSy, 
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Spirits 'y  fo  fubtile  they  are  and  volatile;  and  yet  it  is  gentle,  and  very  Ch  XVII 
harmlefs  in  Operation  within  the  Body ,  and- exceedingly  lharpens  the 
Appetite,  being  drunk  paftum:!  will  Relent  you  a  Receipt  as 
it  was  fent  me  by  a  fair  Lady ,  and  have  often,  and  Ml  ufe  it. 

9.  To  every  Gallon  of  Birch-water  put  a  Quart  of  Honey  well 
ftirred  together  ;  then  boil  it  almoft  an  Hour  with  a  few  Gloves  and 
a  little  Lemon-peel ',  keeping  it  well  fcummed  :  When  it  is  diffidently 
boiled,  and  become  cold,  add  to  it  three  or  four  Spoonfuls  of  good  Ale 
to  make  it  work  (which  it  will  do  like  new  Ale )  and  when  the  Teft  be¬ 
gins  to  fettle,  bottle  it  up  as  you  do  other  winy  Liquors.  It  will  in  a 
competent  Time  become  a  moft  brisk  and  fpirituous  Drink ,  which  (be- 
fides  the  former  Virtues)  is  a  very  powerful  Opener,  and  doing  Won¬ 
ders  for  cure  of  the  Ththyfick :  This  Witte  may  (if  you  pleafe)  be 
made  as  fuccefsfuMy  with  Sugar,  inftead  of  Honey  Ibj.  to  each  Gallon 
of  Water ;  or  you  may  dulcifie  it  with  Raifins,  and  compofe  a  RaifiZ 
wme  of  it.  I  know  not  whether  the  Quantity  of  the  fweet  Ingredients 
might  not  be  fomewhat  reduced,  and  the  Operation  improved  ;  But  I 
give  it  as  received.  The  Author  of  the  Vinetum  Brit .  boils  it  but 
to  a  quarter  or  half  an  Hour,  then  fetting  it  a  cooling,  adds  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  T -ft  to  ferment  and  purge  it ;  and  fo  barrels  it  with  a  fmall  Propor¬ 
tion  of  Cmamon  and  Mace  bruifed,  about  half  an  Ounce  of  both  to  ten 
Gallons,  clofe  flopped,  and  to  be  bottled  a  Month  after.  Care  rnuft 
be  taken  to  let  the  Bottles  in  a  very  cool  Place,  to  preferve  them  from 
flying;  and  the  Wine  is  rather  for  prefent  drinking,  than  of  long  Du¬ 
ration,  unlefs  the  Refrigeratory  be  extraordinarily  cold.  The  very 

Smell  of  the  firft  fpringing  Leaves  of  this  Tree,  wonderfully  recreates 
and  exhilerates  the  Spirits. 

10.  But  befides  thefe.  Beech  +  Alder ,  Ajh ,  Sycomor ,  Elder ,  &c. 
would  be  attempted  for  Liquors :  Thus  Grabs,  and  even  our  very 
Brambles  may  poflibly  yield  us  Medical  and  ufefiil  Wines.  The  Top- 
lar  was  heretofore  efteemed  more  Thyfical  than  the  Betula .  The  Sap 
of  the  Oak. ,  Juice  or  Decodion  of  the  inner  Bark,  cures  the  Fajhions , 
or  Farcy ,  a  virulent  and  dangerous  Infirmity  in  Horfes ,  and  which 
(like  Gancers)  were  reputed  incurable  by  any  other  Topic ,  than  fome 
actual,  or  potential  Gautery  .*  But,  what  is  more  noble,  a  dear  Friend  of 
mine  aflured  me,  that  a  Country  Neighbour  of  his  (at  leaft  fourfcore 
Years  of  Age)  who  had  lain  fick  of  a  bloody  Strangury  (which  bv 
•cruel  Torments  reduced  him  to  the  very  Article  of  Death)  was,  under 
God,  recovered  to  perfed,  and  almoft  miraculous  Health  and  Strength 
(fo  as  to  be  able  to  fall  ftoutly  to  his  Labour)  by  one  foie  Draught  of 
Beer,  wherein  was  the  DecoElion  of  the  internal  Bark  of  the  Oak-tree ; 
and  I  have  fcen  a  Gompoftion  of  an  admirable  Sudorific  and  Diuretic 
for  all  Affedions  of  the  Liver,  out  of  the  like  of  the  Elm,  which, 
might  yet  be  drunk  daily,  as  our  Go  fee  is,  and  with  no  left  Delight: 

But  Quacking  is  not  my  Trade ;  I  fpeak  only  here  as  a  plain  Husband- 
man,  and  a  Ample  For  eft  er ,  out  of  the  Limits  whereof  I  hope  I  have 
not  unpardonably  tranfgrelfed  :  Tan  was  a  Thyfician,  and  he  (you 
know)  was  Trefident  of  the  Woods .  But  I  proceed  to  the  Alder. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Alder. 

Alder.  lt  A  Lnus ,  the  Alder  (both  Conifer  a  and  Julifera)  is  of  all  other 

the  moft  faithful  Lover  of  watery  and  boggy  Places,  and  thole 

moft  defpifed  weeping  Parts,  or  Water-galls  of  Forefls  ; -  crafs/f 

que  paludibus  Alni  ;  for  in  better  and  drier  Ground  they  attract  the 
Moifture  from  it,  and  injure  it.  They  are  propagated  oiTrunchions , 
and  will  come  of  Seeds  (for  fo  they  raife  them  in  Flanders ,  and  make 
wonderful  Profit  of  the  plantations)  like  the  Poplar  ;  or  of  Roots 
(which  I  prefer)  the  Trunchions  being  fet  as  big  as  the  Small  of  one's 
Leg  and  in  Length  about  two  Foot ;  whereof  one  would  be  plunged  in 
the  "Mud .  This  profound  fixing  of  Aquatic k-trees  being  to  preferve 
them  Jleddy ,  and  from  the  ConcuJJions  of  the  Winds ,  and  Violence  of 
Waters ,  in  their  liquid  and  flippery  Foundations.  They  may  be 
placed  at  four  or  five  Foot  Diftance,  and  when  they  have  ftruck  Root, 
you  may  cut  them,  which  will  caufe  them  to  l'pring  in  Clumps ,  and  to 
fhoot  out  into  many  ufeful  Poles.  But  if  you  plant  fmaller  Sets ,  cut 
them  not  till  they  are  arrived  to  fome  competent  Bignefs,  and  that  in  a 
proper  Sea Jon }  which  is,  for  all  the  Aquaticks  and  foft  W  oods,  not 
till  Winter  be  well  advanced,  in  Regard  of  their  Pithy  Subftance. 
Therefore,  fuch  as  you  fhall  have  Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  before  that 
Period,  ought  to  be  well  grown,  and  felled  with  the  earlieft ,  and  in 
the  firft  Quarter  of  the  increafing  Moon ,  that  fo  the  fucceffive  Shoot 
receive  no  Prejudice:  Some,  before  they  fell,  disbark  their  Alders , 
and  other  Trees  ;  of  which  fee  Chap.  iii.  Book  iii.  But  there  is  yet 
another  Way  of  planting  Alders  after  the  Jerfey  Manner,  and  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  a  moft  ingenious  Gentleman  of  that  Country,  which  is, 
by  taking  Frunchions  of  two  or  three  Foot  long,  at  the  Beginning  pf 
Winter,  and  to  bind  them  in  Faggots ,  and  place  the  Ends  of  them  in 
Water  'till  towards  the  Spring,  by  which  Seafon  they  will  have  con- 
traded  a  fwelling  Spire ,  or  Knur ,  about  that  Part,  which  being  fet, 
does  (like  the  Gennet-moil  Apple-tree)  never  fail  of  growing  and 
ftriking  Root.  There  is  a  black  Sort  more  affeded  to  W oods ,  and  drier 
Grounds }  and  bears  a  black  Berry ,  not  fo  frequently  found  ;  yet 
growing  fomewhere  about  Hampfted ,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Tancred 

Robin  fin  obferves.  . 

2^  There  are  a  Sort  of  Flusbands  who  take  exceflive  Pains  in  flub¬ 
bing  up  their  Alders ,  where-ever  they  meet  them  in  the  boggy  Places 
of  their  Grounds,  with  the  fame  Indignation  as  one  would  extirpate  the 
moft  pernicious  of  Weeds  ;  and  when  they  have  finilhed,  know  not 
how  to  convert  their  beft  Lands  to  more  Profit  than  this  (feeming  de- 
lpicable)  Plant  might  lead  them  to,  were  it  rightly  underftood.  Be- 
fides,  the  Shadow  of  this  Tree  does  feed  and  nourilh  the  very  Grafs 
which  grows  under  it}  and  being  fet,  and  well  plafhed,  is  an  excellent 
Defence  to  the  Banks  of  Rivers  ;  fo  as  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  pradifed 
about  the  Thames ,  to  fortifie  and  prevent  the  mouldring  of  the  W alls , 
and  the  violent  Weather  they  are  expofed  to. 


/ 
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more  freqSr'affSl'^"  third  °r  fourth  Year>  and  XVIlf. 

Theyfll0U,d  a*>be^V^ 

ine  of  the  main  wffl  PnnclPal  t0  Prevent  the  P«iA- 

feftinp-  tht  rT  r  ’  •  d  befides>  t0  derate  their  Sprouting  In 

they  agre^ttSto  tt7^  “^7^  T*  “  PrePare  •  ^tle°  after 
praLable  in  kcJ  ^  ”  3  Whi,e  ”  IVater  >  thisis  aIfo 

4.  Of  old  they  made  Boats  of  the  greater  Parf-Q  fh;e  'r  j  r+ 

^  ***  we  rS^ madTereoef  this 

a  When  hollow  Alders  firft  the  Waters  try’d, 

b  And  down  the  rapid  Po  light  Alders  glide. 

And  as  rfez,  Po  now,  are  over-grown  Alders  frequently  fought  after 
for  fitch  Buildings  as  he  continually  under  IVater  where  ifwill  hf  ’ 
den  like  a  very  Stone  S  whereas  being  kept  in  any  unconftant  t! 
it  immediately,  becaufeits  natural  Humidity  \s  of  fo  near  Affinff 
with  its  adventious,  a s  Scalwer  affigns  the  rVmO  7 zv  arAffimty 

"S>  fat  the  jfomfs  about  in  were^JcWA  fo!* 

to  fuperftruA  upon,  and  highly  commends  if  T  fi  7  7r 
they  ufed  it  under  that  famous  Bridge  at  C  c  L  '  vh° 
paffes  oyer  the&W-&«/,  bearing*  vaft  Weight  7 

pretends,  that  in  Trad  of  Time  it  turns  to  ty„„5 ? ‘  Bauhtmus 

may  feem  to  be  (as  well  as  other  Aquatick)  where’ it  me’ets  wth  fom* 
lapidefiant  Quality  in  the  Earth  and  IVater.  1 

_  5-  The  Poies  of  jfldev  are  as  uieful  as  thnfe  nf  tj/" it 

Coals  far  exceed  them,  efpecially  for  Gun-powder  ■  ***' 

wile  uieful  for  Tiles  Burnt s  Hoi,  w/ ST '  lh(:  >f  »od  is  like- 

“»  <?  »*•<?  "V"  r”--  ini  “r- 

it;  and  with  /*,  and  the  Fruits  finftead  of  Calf  \  id  ^  f  f 
Ink  The  frelh  Leaves  alone  applied  to  tL  natd  w7  TTf  an 
infinitely  refreih  the  furbated  Traveller  The  P  S  f  the  F°°h 
W dter,  with  a  little  Ruft  of  Iron  makes  a  hi  ,rt  ma“rated  m 
alfo  be  ufed  for  Ink  :  The  interior  ’ Rind  of  th I  ILTa^  ™Z 

hydropic  and  ferous  Humours ;  but  itmuft  be  dry’d  L^tfeShad?™ 

%£t  b^nf  th£  fuff-d  t0  ^  -  Sefift 

^SK'sari  &  »-« 

by  placing  them  (as  the  Guife  is)  in  the  r”  °/  ^  drffmng ofGrounds 
of  Stones  and  fe  llt/  feJre»chesh  which  old  Rubbilh 

becaufe  it’is  for^e ,pr  for t^^f  *5,  d°“  ^ ed, 

’  preleives  the  Drains  hollow,  and  being  a  little 


Georg,  f. 


Tuny  alnos  piirnum  fluvii  fensere  cavatas. 

‘mOM?  ‘°”  undam  •«*  inaaiac  alnu, 

Georg*  ii. 


moulded 
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^  nos  inter  ofacas 
Mufa  vocat  Salices  -  •  ‘ 


Withy 


C  H  A  V.  XIX. 

Of  the  Withy,  Sallow ,  Ozier  and  Willow. 

.  ,.  ,  Since  C«.  h,,  »nb«,«i  .he  »,£'"?  £ 

,n  F'f  to"8,.1!  Efo.e”“.n  the  0*4  Afei*  «  cL-fM  “ 

5"o SiU  *.)JJ  *«  ” 

M  i.  fo  erf, I,  t,W  of  fo  r‘vsU3£2fc\«5&A. 
good  to  be  the  move  particular  in  my Ditto P  isPderiVed  from 

l  much  of  that  which  1  M  P»bWh  ¥„/„,  tom 

the  long  Experience  of  a  moft _Lear  ofgthefe  Hints.  Not  to 

whom  1  acknowledge  to  hare  rece  veU  y '  Ga//i, 

perplex  the  Reader  ;lhed  by’  their  Growth  and  Bark  ; 

SH?  all  «»F.hc.S.h  unde,  tha^of  Wto  jOj 

E„Jh  Book,  reckon  them  prom.fcuoully  <i*  ,  “o™*  ,be 

Willow,  the  black,  and  t  ie  ar  ac>  ’  ^  ^  Sallow,  the  crack- 

black  Withy ,  the  round-long  Sallow  the  o  gj  lr0a4,ieav’d 

Willow,  the  round-ear  d  ^kj/mibw  re/ent  broad- leav’d, 

Vtd£\Srmut  t£  Jlrait-’Dwarf,  the. yellow-Vwarf, 

We  fnSavfflL  Sallow,  ^  Creeper  ^  *** 

the  Willow-bay  and  the  0*i«%  r  foSave  been  found 

-  The  ^Ay  is  a and  2>*«5-fides 
ten  Foot  about)  is  fit  to  b  pi.  ^  fidSes  of  Hills  ;  becaufe  they 

within  reach  o  »  than  eith^r  0r  Willows.  For  this 

Reafon  youftall  plant  them  at  tent “compTnw 
StnelLg^  tough!  and  the  Twigs  fit  to 

Hi  ftr°^y ;  anl  InTofaryTX  vfefX E^Ber"  Fruit, ,  !nd 

K' ?Greek)  tougheft,  and  fitteft  to  bind,  whilft  the  Twigs  are  flexible 

fltSlws  grow  much  wt“l£ 

Water,  ot  in  a  very  moopth  .  unfiffor  or  VtWoa- j 

for  in  thefe  Cafes,  it  is  an  extraordinary  I ”F°™***\ 
where  Birch  and  Alder  will  thrive.  Be  ore  y  ./  ...  defien 

found  bell:  to  turn  the  Ground  with  a  Spade,  e  pe  f„rJu-  (which 
them  for  a  Flat.  We  have  three  Sorts  ot  Sallows  amongft  (  ^ 
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is  one  more  than  the  Antients  challenged,  who  name  only  the BlackCw.  XIX. 
and  White ,  which  was  their  Nitellina)  the  vulgar  round-leav’d,  which 
proves  belt  in  drier  Banks,  and  the  hopping  Sallows ,  which  require  a 
a  moifter  Soil,  growing  with  incredible  Celerity :  And  a  third  Kind,  of 
a  different  Colour  from  the  other  two,  having  the  Twigs  reddijh ,  the 
Leaf  not  fo  long,  and  of  a  more  dusky  Green  ;  more  brittle  whilft  it  is 
growing  in  Twigs ,  and  more  tough  when  arriv'd  to  a  competent  Size  : 

All  of  them  ufeful  for  the  Thatcher. 

4.  Of  thefe ,  the  hopping  Sallows  are  in  greateft  Efteem,  being  of 
a  clearer  terfe  Grain,  and  requiring  a  more  fucculent  Soil ;  beft  plant¬ 
ed  a  Foot  deep,  and  a  Foot  and  half  above  Ground  (though  fome  will 
allow  but  a  Foot)  for  then  every  Branch  will  prove  excellent  for  future 
Settlings.  After  three  Years  growth  (being  cropp’d  the  fecond  and 
third)  the  firft  Year’s  Increafe  will  be  betwixt  eight  and  twelve  Foot  long 
generally  ;  the  third  Year’s  Growth,  ftrong  enough  to  make  Rakes  and 
Bike-ftaves ;  and  the  fourth ,  for  Mr.  Blithe's  Trenching-?*/^,  and  other 
like  Htenjils  of  the  Husbandman . 

5*.  If  ye  plant  them  at  full  Height  (as  fome  do  at  four  Years  Growth, 
fetting  them  five  or  fix  Foot  Length,  to  avoid  the  Biting  of  Cattle ) 
they  will  be  lefs  ufeful  for  ftreight  Staves ,  and  for  Settlings ,  and  make 
lefs|Speed  in  their  Growth  *  yet  this  alfo  is  a  confiderable  Improvement . 

6.  Thefe  would  require  to  be  planted  at  leaf!  five  Foot  diftance 
(fome  fet  them  as  much  more)  and  in  the  Quincunx  order :  If  they  af¬ 
fect  the  Soil,  the  Leaf  will  come  large,  half  as  broad  as  a  Man’s  Hand* 
and  of  a  more  vivid  Green ,  always  larger  the  firft  Year  than  afterwards : 

Some  plant  them  Hoping,  and  crofs-wife  like  a  Hedge  y  but  this  impedes 
their  wonderful  Growth  ;  and  (though  Bliny  feems  to  commend  it, 
teaching  us  how  to  excorticate  fome  Places  of  each  Set ,  for  the  fooner 
Produ&ion  of  Shoots)  it  is  but  a  deceitful  Fence ,  neither  fit  to  keep 
out  Swine  nor  Sheep  ;  and  being  fet  too  near,  inclining  to  one  another, 
they  loon  deftroy  each  other. 

7.  The  worffc  Sallows  may  be  planted  fo  near  yet,  as  to  be  inftead 
of  Stakes  in  a  Hedge ,  and  then  their  Tops  will  fupply  their  Dwarfifh- 
nefs  ;  and,  to  prevent  Hedge -breakers ,  many  do  thus  plant  them  ♦  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  eafily  be  pull’d  up,  after  once  they  have  ftruck  Root, 

8.  If  lome  be  permitted  to  wear  their  Tops  five  or  fix  Years,  their 
Balms  will  be  very  ample,  and  yield  the  firft  and  moft  plentiful  Re¬ 
lief  to  Bees ,  even  before  our  Abricots  bloffom.  The  hopping  Sallows 
open,  and  yield  their  Balms  before  other  Sallows ;  and  when  they  are 
blown  (which  is  about  the  Exit  of  May ,  or  fometimes  June)  the  Balms 
(or  oAgtriJcagrroj,  Frugiperdtey  as  Homer  terms  them  for  their  extream  Le¬ 
vity)  are  four  Inches  long,  and  full  of  a  fine  lanuginous  Cotton .  Of 
this  Sort,  there  is  a  Salix  near  Harking  in  Surrey ,  in  which  the  Jalus 
bears  a  thick  cottonous  Subftance :  A  poor  Body  might  in  an  Hour’s 
Space,  gather  a  Pound  or  two  of  it,  which  refembling  the  fineft  Silky 
might  doubtlels  be  converted  to  fome  profitable  Ufe  by  an  ingenious 
Houfewife ,  if  gathered  in  calm  Evenings ,  before  the  Wind \  Rain 
and  Hew  impair  them  :  I  am  of  Opinion,  if  it  were  dry’d  with  Care, 
it  might  be  fit  for  Cujhions ,  and  Billows  of  Chafiity ,  for  fuch  of  Old 
was  the  Reputation  of  the  Shade  of  thofe  Trees . 

9.  Of  thefe  hopping  Sallows ,  after  three  Years  Rooting,  each  Plant 
will  yield  about  a  Score  of  Staves ,  of  full  eight  Foot  in  Length,  and 
fo  following,  for  Ufe,  as  we  noted  above  :  Compute  then  how  many 

Z  fair 
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Book  I.  fair  Pike-ftaves ,  Perches,  and  other  ufeful  Materials ,  that  will  a- 
mount  to  in  an  if  planted  at  five  Foot  Interval  :  But  a  fit  and 

moift  Soil  requires  indeed  more  Space  than  a  lean  or  drier,  namely, 
fix  or  eight  Foot  Diftance. 

10.  You  may  plant  Settlings  of  the  very  firft  Year’s  Growth ;  but  the 
fiecond  Year  they  are  better,  and  the  third  Year,  better  than  the  fiecond ; 
and  the  fourth ,  as  good  as  the  third ,  efpecially  if  they  approach  the 
IVater .  A  Bank  at  a  Foot  Diftance  from  the  Water,  is  kinder  for  them 
than  a  Bog ,  or  to  be  altogether  immers'd  in  the  IVater. 

11.  ’Tis  good  to  new  mould  them  about  the  Roots  every  fecond,  or 
third  Year;  but  Men  feldom  take  the  Pains.  It  feems  that  Sallows  are 
more  hardy  than  even  Willows  and  Oziers ,  of  which  Columella  takes 
as  much  Care  as  of  Vines  themfelves.  But  it  is  cheaper  to  liipply  the 
Vacuity  of  fuch  accidental  Decays,  by  a  new  P  lantation,  than  to  be  at 
the  Charge  of  digging  about  them  three  times  a  Year,  as  that  Author 
advifes;  feeing  fome  of  them  will  decay,  whatever  Care  be  ufed. 

12.  Sallows  may  alfo  be  propagated  like  Vines ,  by  courbing  and 
bowing  them  in  Arches ,  and  covering  fome  of  their  Parts  with  Mould, 
&c.  Alfo  by  Cuttings  and  Layers ,  and  fome  Years  by  the  Seeds 
likewife. 

13.  For  Settlings ,  thofe  are  to  be  preferred  which  grow  neareft 
to  the  Stock,  and  lo  (confequently)  thole  worfi ,  which  moft  approach 
the  Toy.  They  ftiould  be  planted  in  the  firft  fair  and  pleafant  YVeather 
in  February ,  before  they  begin  to  bud  j  we  about  London  begin  at  the 
latter  end  of  December.  They  may  be  cut  in  Spring  for  Fuel ,  but 
beft  in  Autumn  for  Dfie  ;  but  in  this  Work  (as  of  Poplar )  leave  a 
Twig  or  two  ;  which  being  twilled  Arch-wife ,  will  produce  plentiful 
Sprouts ,  and  fuddenly  furnilli  a  Head. 

14.  If  in  our  Copfes  one  in  four  were  a  Sallow  Set,  amongft  the  reft  of 
Varieties,  the  Profit  would  recompence  the  Care  ;  therefore  where  in 
Woods  you  grub  up  Trees,  thruft  in  Trunchions  of  Sallows ,  or  fome 
Aquatic  Kind.  In  a  Word,  an  Acre  or  two  furnilhed  with  this  Tree, 
would  prove  of  great  Benefit  to  the  Planter. 

15-.  The  fwift  growing  Sallow  is  not  fo  tough  and  hardy  for  fome 
uses.  Dfes  as  the  flower,  which  makes  Stocks  for  Gardeners  Spades  ;  but  the 
other  are  proper  for  Rakes,  Pikes ,  Mops,  &c.  Sallow-Coal  is  the  fooneft 
confum’d,  but  of  all  ^others,  the  moft  eafy  and  accommodate  for  Pain¬ 
ters  S crib  bets,  to  defign  their  Work,  and  firft  Sketches  on  Paper  with, 
&c.  as  being  fine,  and  apt  to  flit  into  Pencils. 

16.  To  conclude  *  There  is  a  Way  of  grajfing  a  S allow- Y runchion  • 
take  it  of  two  Foot  and  half  long,  as  big  as  your  Wrifl  ;  graft  at  both 
Ends  a  Fig  and  Mulberry- Cyon  of  a  Foot  long,  and  fo,  without  clay¬ 
ing,  fet  the  Stock  fo  far  into  the  Ground,  as  the  Plant  may  be  three  or 
four  Inches  above  the  Earth  :  This  (fome  affirm)  will  thrive  exceeding¬ 
ly  th 0  firft  Year,  and  in  three  be  fit  to  tranfplant.  The  Seafon  for 
this  Curiofity  is  February.  Of  the  Sallow  (as  of  the  Lime-tree)  is 
made  the  Shoe-makers  Carving  or  Cutting-board,  as  beft  to  preferve 
the  Edge  of  their  Knives ,  for  its  equal  Softnefs  every  Way. 

Oziek.  17.  Oziers,  or  the  Aquatic k  and  leffer  Salix,  are  of  innumerable 
Kinds,  commonly  diftinguilhed  from  Sallows,  as  Sallows  are  Horn  Wi¬ 
thies  ',  being  fo  much  lmaller  than  the  Sallows,  and  ihorter  liv'd,  and 
requiring  more  conftant  Moifture ,  yet  would  be  planted  in  rather  a  dry* 
Uses,  ijh  Ground, than  over  moift  and  Ipe  wing,  which  we  frequently  cut  Trenches 

to 
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flexible  Twigs  for  BaC-CnXlX 

Coaches  and  Waggons,  fox  which  k  is  excellent  lldTl  T  B°dks  of  'O 
neat  as  it  may  be  wrought  and  covered  777  ‘S^’  dllrable>  a"d 
Bands,  the  ftronger  for  being  c->nt„f  i  ’  7  Cbatrs'  Hurdles ,  JW, 
Filh-/F«W,  and  to  fuppor  the  «  f  Y  Wreathed>  Akewife  fo 

for  all  mker  and  Wofk™  °f  lmP“  In  fine! 

V minibus  Salices  - 
T^*  But  thefe  Sort  of  Ozipr r  wnniri  u 

they  Hand  longer,  they  becom7more  inflLibL'"  7  "7  ^  **  * 

Head  (a  Foot  or  fo  above  F?irfM  k  i  •  them  dole  to  the 
lefs  you  will  attend  till  the  CoUb^T  th??^InninS  of  Ottober-  un- 
about  £SA  cut  them  i„  the  mol?  ’  ^7  1S  better  5  and  7«  we 
alio  till  Candlemas,  wWch  ttofe  wfodn^  and  PIant  tbem 

bands,  as  I  learn  front  a  very  expttencc^  °/W  ^  '7udge  H”P~ 

Decreale,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  OrTb  Baskef-maHr  ■,  and  in  the 
that  of  the  Stock,  and  fucceeding  V/  '  1 J°ugh  not  altogether  for 

them  up  into  Bundles,  and  give  them  Shelter  ^  7f  ‘Y  are  make 
work  (as  they  call  it)  being  thi,7«  J  5  7  fuch  as  ^eforlVhite- 

the  Term  is,  fevering  each  Sort  b-/lh°Yi'  *7  made  up  in  Bolts >  as 
the  Ends  dipp’d;  and  bderf  7uld  befet  in 

are  not  otherwife  preferved  from  the  w  War?  °l the  vtmin'mts Kind, 
ftelter’d  under  Covert  only  or  in  fn  °?7  7“  IOr  black  and  mtBeeTd, 
fie*,  fprinkling  them  no7a’„d  th^tn T  7  d  CeU*>  t0  W  them’ 

**£J°f  the  former  are  for  the  nfe  of  *77  7  Weathei':  The  Teel- 
the r  the  Splicings.  1  f  f  he  Garden^  and  Cooper ,  or  ra~ 

being  brittle,  and"  wrf ^ much^efembr^116?1  S°”S’  ^  of  Me  Worth,’ 
with  reddiih  Twigs,  and  more  grfem^1"8^6  1°rf"lnentioned  Sallow, 

Kind  there  is,  call'd  Terch  of  fimher  7  roui^er  Leaves :  Another 
flender  Leaf :  The  3 

are  not  altogether  fo  hut  W/7  •  i  *  V  fi™nd,  only  the  Twigs 

is  the  very  V  for  ST  touYTS  hfl’  "T?6"  the  ■'  Tht 

by  which  Wto.«Xr  ca"l  them  Y Y  m°ft  ufua»  Names 

of  different  (therefore  to  be  3nd  which  are  aI> 

Gelfterr  the  Horfe  G elder  IVh P  nt^  Separately)  are,  the  Hard 

Geljter,  in  which  abounds  "Then" ggelled  GelJier,  the  Black 

and  th efifl  GolJlonf{hntt\e  and  wor the  W 
lender  top’d  yellow  Golflone  •  the  tine  r  /  j  he  G°d°ne^ the  fllarP  and 
low  Ozier,  the  men  Ozipr  th  c  Go$on*  ■’  Then  is  there  the  y el- 
tail,  and  the  Spaniard  To  thef/"^’  0r  ^eckled  Ozier,  Swallow- 
of  Oxters,  for  they  „e  both  7  We,maX  add  (amongft  the  Number 
Willow,  which  wiil  arrive  fo  777  7  ^  aHke)  the  FUnder* 
the  oftner  cut  the  better  •  With  thPf  *7 'Free >  as  big  as  one’s  Middle, 
them  bent.  Laftly,  die  'JT IT  ^  their  HooW  t0  k«P 

Growth,  is  ufed  for  Green  Torf^HTu  !"S  of  a  Year  or  two 

Quarter  Can-Hoops,  of  which  our  F  ‘f  °f  the  tougheft  Sort,  to  make 

20.  Thefe  choicer  Sorts  of  OW  ^  rVlde  grCat  Qllantities,  &c. 
the  Golden  yellow,  and  which  are  ever  th  efmalleft,  alfo 

to  breed  of,  ihou Id  bc  S  f°r  Ration,  and 

a  Foot  deep,  and  half  f  Yard  \LIY  T  °/  'hree  Years  &owth. 

“  •*  "  to  (X  Zg&gz*  *£% 

z  reach 


b  r.  i.  *■ .o  ft* 

»«  f  *iS:rJ2?S,  toe  fit  °f  a-tf* 

“bt  J  SS-*  w  fo  1 -  * 

f“ftoe  *  If.  plan* 0**"  ” 

thick,  and  (near  theW. atejO eeP  dil;gently  cleanfed  from  Mo/s,  blab, 
Ground  ,  but  then  they  muft be  S  [  h  fmaller  Splres)  to  form 
and  Ouze,  and  frequently r pruned  (efpecally  ^  ^  they  H  d 

<XtZ  YeafaSout^^fo  thSe  autumnal  Cuttings  being  heft 
*“^o 

gentle  Sea/on,  between  Leaf  ™*  them  is  Crefcente  Luna  Ve- 

congruous  Time  both  to to  t  >  andfirft  open 

re  circa  Calendas  Martias  ;  that  is,  aoou 

Weather  of  the  early  Spring.  thefe  £  -  Us  (as  we  term 

2,4.  It  is  in  France,  upon  the  Loir  ,  perfeaiy  under  food  ; 

them)  and  Plantations  of  Ozieri r  and  ^[“^yond  Seas,  they  raife  them 
and  both  there,  and  in  divers  other  C  ■  they  fow  in  Fur- 

of  Seeds  contain’d  in  their  Juh,  ’  like  Corn  in  the  Blade, 

row,  or  {hallow  trenches,  and  « ^  |  £  frequently  maw  them 

and  comes  to  be  fo  tender  and  dehcaK  y  ^  evon  m  the 

with  a  Scyth  .-  This  we  have  attempt  ^  un^£rciful  Weeds  did  fo 

Sr^em^  it  U  impoffibfo  ^n  with  any  or- 

tffUgSt  fodothtthC;yuntrS,^  that  the  ft*  (which  I  rather 

Think)  are  more  patient  and  laborwus.  Seed- bearers,  fome  are 

Note,  That  thefe  Juh  ar not all  ot  the  ^  tQ  ^  .  and 

fterile,  and  whatever  you  raife  °f  th  ^  ^  as  Mr.  /fcjy  (that 

therefore  by  fome  they  are  c  Oaicr  is  of  that  Emolument,  that 

learned  Botanift)  has  oofei  ved.  .  ,  eiven  for  one  ; 

n  fome  Places  I  have  heard  twenty  Pounds^ b  en  gtv  faable  ^ 

Ten  is  in  this  Part  an  ufual  Price and  doubtleis  it^  ^ 

the  bell  Corn-land,  not  on  y  or  evenue  to  the  World’s  End  ;  and 

becaufe  it  yields  a  contort  Crop  an  c  ^  c Purchafe  according- 

is  therefore  in  Efteem  of  knowing  Pe  fons  valuea  ^  ^  ^  nQW  and 
ly  ;  confider’d  likewife  how  eafi  y  f(he  ne’xt  at  Hand,  when  you 
then  fails,  by  but  pricking  in  a  g  ear  Qreens!sich,  where  1 

vifit  to  cut  them.  We  have  m  the  P^ijhn^  neaI  tetl 

lately  dwelt,  improved  an  refleft  upon  the  infinite  Quantl- 

Pounds  the  Acre  :  And  when  w eU ^fleft  t0  fupply 

ties  of  them  we  yearly  bring  out  of  for  the  Fruiterers, 

the  extraordinary  F.xpence  of  Bas. k  ’  of  ad  Sorts  of  IV are, 

Lime-burners, Gardeners,  C°0P*r?\,  iaft  above  a  Tourney  or  two, 
and  for  general  Carriage,  which  employing  their  moijl 

I  greatly  admire  Gentlemen  clono  m  are  reciprocal)  ^  in 

Grounds  (efpecially  where  Tides  neai  Ir  planting; 
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planting  and  propagating  Oziers ,  To  omit  nothing  of  the  Culture  ofC-H.XIX. 
this  ufeful  Ozier ,  ‘Pliny  would  have  the  Place  to  be  prepared  by  trench - 
ing  it  a  Foot  and  half  deep,  and  in  that ,  to  fix  the  dWj,  or  Cuttings 
of  the  fame  Length  at  fix  Foot  interval.  Thefe  (if  the  'Sets  be  large) 
will  come  immediately  to  be  Trees  ;  which  after  the  firft  three  Years 
are  to  be  abated  within  two  Foot  of  the  Ground.  Then  in  April  ht 
advifes  to  dig  about  them  :  Some  raife  them  abundantly,  by  layinv 
Poles  of  them  in  a  boggy  Earth  only :  Of  thefe  they  formerly  made 
V me-props ,  Juga,  as  Pliny  calls  them,  for  archwile  bending  and 
yoaking,  as  it  were,  the  Branches  to  one  another  ;  and  one  Acre  hath 

been  known  to  yield  Props  fufficient  to  ferve  a  Vineyard  of  twenty- 
five  Acres ,  J 

John  Tradefiant  brought  a  fmall  Ozier  from  St.Omers  in 
Flanders,  which  makes  incomparable  Net -works,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Indian  Twig,  or  Bent-works,  which  we  have  feen  j  but  if  we 
had  them  in  greater  abundance,  we  Ihould  haply  want  the  Artificers 
who  could  employ  them,  and  the  Dexterity  to  verni/h  fo  neatly. 

2(5,  Our  common  Sahx,  or  Willow ,  is  of  two  Kinds,  the  IV hit e  and  w 1 L  L  °  w. 
the  Black  :  The  White  is  alfo  of  two  Sorts,  the  one  of  a yellowijh,  the 
the  other  of  a  browner  Bark :  The  black  Willow  is  planted  of  Stakes, 
ot  three  Years  Growth,  taken  from  the  Head  of  an  old  Tree,  before 
it  begms  to  fprout  :  Set  them  of  fix  Foot  high,  and  ten  diftant  :  as 
direded  for  the  Poplar .  Thofe  woody  Sorts  of  Willow,  delight 

in  Meads  and  Ditchfides ,  rather  dry  than  over  wet  (for  they 
love  not  to  wet  their  Feet,  andlaftthe  longer)  yet  the  black  Sort,  and 
the  reddijh,  do  fometimes  well  in  more  boggy  Grounds,  and  would  be 
planted  of  Stakes  as  big  as  one’s  Leg,  cut  as  the  other,  at  the  Length 
of  five  or  fix  Foot  or  more  into  the  Earth;  the  Hole  made  with  an 
oaken  Stake  and  Beetle,  or  with  an  Iron  Crow  (feme  ufe  a  long 
Auger)  fo  as  not  to  be  forced  in  with  too  great  Violence  :  But  firft 
the  Trunchions  Ihould  be  a  little  Hoped  at  both  Extreams,  and  the 
biggelt  planted  downwards  :  To  this,  if  they  are  fioaked  in  Water  two 
or  three  Days  (after  they  have  been  fized  for  Length,  and  the  Twigs 
emt  off  e  er  you  plant  them)  it  will  be  the  better.  *  Let  this  be  done  in  - 
February,  the  Mould  as  well  clofed  to  them  as  poffible,  and  treated 
as  was  taught  in  the  Poplar .  If  you  plant  for  a  Kind  of  Wood,  or  Cop  fe 
(  o]  uc  I  have  feen)  fet  them  at  fix  Foot  Diftance,  or  nearer,  in  the 
fitimcunx,  and  be  careful  to  take  away  all  Suckers  from  them  at  three 
Years  End :  You  may  abate  the  Head  half  a  Foot  from  th  e  Trunk,  viz. 
ice  or  our  of  the  luffieft  Shoots,  and  the  reff  cut  clofe,  and  bare 
em  year  y,  t  lat  the  three ,  four  or  more  you  left  may  enjoy  all  the 
ap,  an  o  t  o  e  which  were  Ipared,  will  be  gallant  Pe arches  within 
two  Years  Arms  of  four  Years  Growth  will  yield  fubftantial  Sets, 

v  ^  ^  fn  Cj  or  ten  F°ot  Diftance*  and  for  the  firft  three 

eais  we  e  en  ed  from  the  Cattle,  who  infinitely  delight  in  their 
eaves,  green  or  withered.  Thus  a  IVillow  may  continue  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  Tears,  with  good  Trofit  to  the  induftrious  Tlanter, 
being  headed  every  four  or  five  Years  •  feme  have  been  known  to 
poor  no  lefs  than  twelve  Foot  in  one  Tear,  after  which,  the  old  rotten 
sJotards  m a y  be  felled,  and  eafily  fupplied.  But  if  you  have  Ground 
fat  for  whole  Copfes  of  this  Wood,  call:  it  into  double  Dikes,  making 

Id  d  ne4r  F0t  Wlde’  two  and  half  in  DePth  ;  then  leav- 
g  four  foot  at  leaft  of  Ground  for  the  Earth  (becaufe  in  fuch  Tl an- 

A  a  tat  ions 
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Book  I.  tat  MU  the  Moifture  Jhould  be  below  the  Roots,  that  they  may  rather 

;yy\j  fee  than  feel  the  Water)  and  two  Tables  of  Sets  on  each  Side,  plant 
the  Ridges  of  thefe  Banks  with  but  one  fingle  Table,  longer  and  big- 
er  than  the  collateral ,  viz.  three,  four,  five  or  fix  Foot  high,  and 
diftant  from  each  other  about  two  Yards.  Thefe  Banks  being  care¬ 
fully  kept  weeded  for  the  firfttwo  Years,  till  the  Riant s  have  vanquilh- 
ed  the  Grafs,  and  not  cut  till  the  third-,  you  may  then  lop  them  tra¬ 
cer  Ce  and  not  obliquely,  at  one  Foot  from  the  Ground,  or  fomewhat 
more  and  they  will  head  to  Admiration  but  fuch  which  aie  cut  at 
three’  Foot  height,  are  moft  durable,  as  leaft  foft  and  aquatic k  :  They 
may  alfo  be  era  fed  betwixt  the  Bark,  or  budded  and  then  they  be¬ 
come  fo  beautiful,  as  to  be  fit  forfome  Kind  of  delightful  Walks  ;  and 
this  I  wifh  were  pracfifed  among  fitch  as  are  leated  in  low  and  marfhy 
Places  not  fo  friendly  to  other  Trees .  Every  Acre,  at  eleven  or  twelve 
Years  Growth,  may  yield  you  near  a  hundred  Load  of  Wood  :  Cut  them 
in  the  Spring  for  dreffing,  but  in  the  Fall  for  Timber > and  Fuel.  I  have 
been  informed,  that  a  Gentleman  in  EJfex  has  lopp  d  no  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  yearly,  all  of  his  own  planting.  It  is  far  the  fweeteft  of  all 
our  Englijh  Fuel  ( AJh  not  excepted)  provided  it  be  found  and  dry 
and  emitting  little  Smoak,  is  the  fitteft  for  Ladies  Chambers }  and  all 
thofe  Woods  and  Twigs  would  be  cut  either  to  plant,  work  with,  or 

burn  in  the  dried:  Time  of  the  Day.  .  .  . 

To  confirm  what  we  have  advanced  in  Relation  to  the  Iroht  which 

may  be  made  by  this  Husbandry,  fee  what  comes  to  me  from  a  worthy 
Perfon  whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention,  with  great  Refpect,  in 
the  next  Chapter,  when  we  fpeak  of  Gpuick-fets. 

The  confiderable  Improvement  which  may  be  made  in  common  Lields 
as  well  as  inclofed  Grounds,  he  demonftrates  by  a  little  Spot  of  Mea¬ 
dow  of  about  a  Rod  and  half  \  part  of  which  being  planted,  about 
fifty’ Years  fince,  with  Willows  (in  a  Clump  not  exceeding  four  Bole 
in  Length,  on  one  Side  about  twelve)  feveral  ol  them  at  the  fiift  and 
fecond  lopping,  being  left  with  a  ftrait  Top,  runup  like  Elms,  to  thirty 
or  forty  Foot  in  Height ;  which  fome  Years  fince  yielded  Boards  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Inches  broad,  as  good  for  Flooring  and  other  Pur- 
pofes  within  Doors,  as  Deals,  laft  as  long,  work  finer,  white  and  beau¬ 
tiful  :  'Tis  indeed  a  good  while  fince  they  were  planted,  but  it  feems  the 
Crop  anfwered  his  Patience,  when  he  cut  up  as  many  of  them  (the 
Year  1700)  as  were  well  worth  ten  Pounds  ',  and  fince  that  another 
Tree,  for  which  a  Joyner  offered  him  as  much  for  thofe  were  left,  which, 
was  more  by  half  than  the  whole  Ground  it  felf  was  worth  ;  fo  as  hav¬ 
ing  made  twenty  Pounds  of  the  Spot,  he  ftill  poffelfes  it  without  much 
Damage  to  the  Grafs.  The  Method,  of  planting  was  firft  by  making 
Holes  with  an  Iron  Crow,  and  widening  them  w  ith  a  Stake  of  ood, 
fit  to  receive  a  lufty  Blant,  and  fometimes  boaring  the  Ground  with  an 
Auger  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  fucceeding  (by  reafon  the  Earth  could 
not  be  rammed  fo  clofe  to  the  Sides  and  Bottom  of  the  Sets,  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  keep  them  Heady,  and  feclude  the  Air,  which  would  corrupt 
and  kill  the  Roots )  he  caufed  Holes,  ox  little  Bits,  of  a  Foot  Iquare  and 
depth  to  be  dug,  and  then  making  a  Hole  with  the  Crow  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Pits,  to  receive  the  Set,  and  breaking  the  Turf  which  came 
out  ol  it,  rammed  it  in  with  the  Mould  dole  to  the  Sets  (as  they  would 
do  to  fix  a  Gate-poll)  with  great  Care  not  to  gall  the  Bark  of  it.  Pie 

had  divers  Times  before  this  mifcarried,  when  he  ufed  formerly  to  fet 

them 
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them  in  plain  Ground,  without  breaking  the  Surface,  and  laying;  it  clofe  toCn  xrr 
the  Sets-  and  therefore,  if  the  Soil  be  moift,  he  digs  a 

Side  of  the  Row,  and  applies  the  Mould  which  comes  out  of  it  about  the 
Sets;  fo 'that the  Edge  of  the  Bank,  raifed  by  it,  may  be  fomewhat 
than  the  Earth  next  the  Set,  for  the  better  Defcent  of  the  Rain 
and  Advantage  of  watering  the  Sets  in  dry  Weather;  preventing  like’ 
wtfe  their  rooting  m  the  Bank,  which  they  would  do  if  the  Ground 
next  the  Blant  or  Set  were  made  high,  and  Hoped  ;  and  being  left  un¬ 
fenced  Cattle  would  tread  down  the  Bank,  and  lay  the  Roots  bare :  The 
Ground  fliould  therefore  not  be  raifed  above  two  or  three  Inches  towards 
the  Body  of  the  Set.  Now  if  the  Ground  be  dry,  and  want  M0?ft  ire 
hechules  to  bank  them  round  (as  I  have  defcribed  in  my  BomonJ 

Cha^  vn  )  the  Fofes  en  vironing  the  Mound  and  Hillock,  being  Reserves 
for  the  Ram ,  cools  and  refrefhes  the  Sets.  J 

He  farther  inftances.  That  Willows  of  about  twenty  Years  Growth 
have  been  worth  thirty  Shillings,  and  another  fold  for  three  Pounds’ 
which  was  well  worth  five  Pounds ;  and  affirms,  that  the  Willows  plant’ 
ed  in  Beds,  between  double  Hitches,  in  boggy  Ground,  may  befit  to 

be  cut  every  five  Years,  and  pay  as  well  as  the  belt  Meadow-Rafture 
which  is  of  extraordinary  Improvement.  Vate, 

th?r  lhen,S  3  SoVfmrll0W  °f  3  flender  and  long  Leaf,  refembling 
finaller  Ozier ;  but  nfing  to  a  Tree  as  big  as  the  Sallow  full  of 

ledgeth Variety^  "  herC  rehearfed  t0  ^know- 

“  likewi£e  the  Garden-Willow,  which  produces  a  fweet 
and  beautiful  Flowery  fit  to  be  admitted  into  our  Hortulan  Ornaments 
and  may  be  fet  for  Bartitions  of  Squares  ,  but  they  have  no  Affinhv 
with  other  There  is  alio  inShroJire  ano’ther  xJodortfZt K I 
extreamly  fit  to  be  planted  by  pleafant  Rivulets,  ’both  for  Ornament 
and  Profit  :  It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Layers,  and  will  grow  in 
any  dry  Bottom,  fo  it  be  Iheltered  from  the  South,  affording 8  I 

fheHV1*3  Th  Rf‘ef  t0  /he  mduftrious  Bee-  Vitruvius  commends 
the  Vitex  of  the  LaUnes  (impertinently  called  Agnus  Callus,  the  one 

cmg  but  the  Interpretation  of  the  other)  as  fit  for  building  •  I  fl!D 

pofe  they  had  a  Sort  of  better  Stature  than  the  Shrub  growing  among 

e  Gurrnis  with.  us,  and  which  is  celebrated  for  its  chajle  Effects  and 

for  which  the  Antients  employed  it  in  the  Rites  of  Ceres  ■  I  rather  think 

vidmedw°nVement-  h  Vf"  SCUltt0r  (whkh  he  likewife  nations)  pro- 
Id  hv  r  S  ;vlt\fafet7>  reftore  theText,  as  Terrault  has  attempt- 
ed,  by  lubllituting  Lavitatem  for  the  Author’s  Renditatem  ftub 

born  Materials  being  not  fo  fit  for  that  curious  Art.  g  ’ 

VVhat  molt  of  the  former  enumerated  Kinds  differ  from  the  Sal  n 
hws  is  indeed  not  much  confiderable,  they  being  generally  ufefol  for 

ufo  fol  Can  Caddie  t  as  flotbecaries  and  Goldfmiths 

ule,  lot ■  Lart-j addle '-trees,  yea  Gun-flocks  and  Half-pikes  Har 

rows.  Shoe-makers  Lafts,  Heels,  Clogs  for  Battens,  Forks  Rake's 

efpecially  the  Mr  which  lhould  be  wedged  with  Oak ;  but  ef  them 

not  be  cut  for  this  when  the  Sap  is  flirting,  becaufe  they  will  ffirink 

Rearches,  Rafters  for  Hovels,  portable  and  light  Laders,  Hop-poles 

and.for  Supporters  to  Vines,  when  our 
Enghjh  Vineyards  come  more  in  Requeft :  Allb  for  Hurdbr  s;-,„ 

Lattices  ;  forth e  Turner,  Kyele-pins,  great  Town-Tops •  for  Flat 

ers,  little  Casks  and  Vefels,  efpecially  to  preferye  Ver/ukes  in,  the 

'  ’belt 
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„  V  ,  ,  .  ,  amr.  cpaht  are  alfo  made  of  cleft  Willow ,  ©or/err, 

baskets  "bans  '  Hives  for  Bees,  Trenchers,  Trays,  and  lor  pou’o- 
and  whetting  Table-Knives,  the  Butler  will  find  it  above  any 
™L,d  or  Whet- ft  one  ;  alfo  for  Coals,  Bavin,  and  excellent  Firing,  not 
wiingle  15  boughs,  which/of  all  the  Trees  in  Nature,  yield 
rhemoft  chafte  and  cooleft  tf&flfrin  the  hottell  Seafon  of .the  Day  ;  and 
this  Umbrage  fo  wholefome,  that  Thyficians  prefcnbe  it  to  feavenfb 
Perlbns  permitting  them  to  be  placed  even  about  then  Beds  as  a  tafe 
and  comfortable  Refngerium.  The  Wood  being  preferred  dry,  will 
dure  a  very  long  Time  :  but  that  which  is  found  wholly  putrifiea,  and 
reduced  to  a  loamy  Earth  in  the  hollow  Trunks  of  fuferannuated 
Trees  is,  of  all  other,  the  fitteft  to  be  mingled  with  fine  Mould  tor 
the  railing  our  choice!!  Flowers,  fuch  as  Anemomes,  Ranunculus  s, 
Auriculas,  and  the  like* 

a  What  would  we  more  ?  Low  Broom,  and  Sfowswild, 

Or  feed  the  Flock,  or  Shepherds  Shade,  or  field 
Hedges  about,  or  do  us  Honey  yield. 

,o  Now  by  all  thefe  Plantations  of  the  Aquatic k  Trees,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  Lords  of  moorijh  Commons,  and  unprofitable  Wages,  may 
Team  fome  Improvement,  'and  the  neighbour  Bees  be  gratified  and 
many  Tools  of  Husbandry  become  much  cheapc,.  out  ^ 

the  learned  Stephanas’ s  Note  upon  thefe  Kind  of  2  ,  *• 

enumerated  the  univerfal  Benefit  of  the  SahBum:  Nullms  enrn  tittior 
reditus,  minorifve  impendii,  aut  tempeftatis  fecunor. 


I  £  N  C  E  si  I . 


Of  Fences,  Huick-fets,  &c. 

OUR  main  Riant  at  ion  is  now  finifhed,  and  our  Fore/?  adorned 
with  a  juft  Variety:  But  what  is  yet  all  this  Labour,  but  lots 
of  Time  and  irreparable  Expence,  unlefs  our  young  and  (as  yet)  ten- 
LsTlants  be  efficiently  guarded  with  Munitions  from  all  external 

Injuries  1  For,  as  old  Tujfer , 

3lf  Cattle  01  Coney  may  enter  to  Crop, 
f  oung  ©aft  iss  in  Danger  of  Mug  fits  Cop. 

But  with  fomething  a  more  polifhed  Stile,  though  to  the  fame  Purpofe, 
the  beft  of  Poets, 

b  Tlalh  Fences  thy  Riant  at  ion  round  about. 

And  whilft  yet  young,  be  fure  keep  Cattle  out ; 

Severed  Winters,  /torching  Sun  mfejt. 

And  Sheep,  Goats,  Bullocks,  all  young  Hants  mole f,  ; 

a  Quid  majora  fequor  >  Sallees,  humilefque  genilte, 

Aut  ills  pecori  trondem,  aut  paftonbus  umbiam 
Sufficiunt,  fepemque  falls  &  pabula  mellt.  Cars  u. 

b  Texends  fepes  etiam,  &  pecus  omne  tenendum  eft  t 
Praecipue,  durn  frons  tenera,  imprudenfque  laborum, 

Cui,  fuper  indignas  hyemes,  folemque  potenteiHj 
Silyefties  Uri  alTidue,  capreaeque  fequaces 
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Yet  neither  Gold. ,  nor  the  hoar  rigid  Froft 
Nor  Heat  re  flea  ing  from  the  Rocky  Coal 
Like  Cattle  Trees ,  and  tender  Shoots  confound, 

When  with  mvenom’d  Teeth  the  Twigs  they  wound. 

&rZ££?J&S&Z2S; 

'  Us- 

graufie  their  Expectations :  One  diligent  and  skilful  Man  wiU  govern 

£StTi/ut  lf  throuf any  Accident  a  B**ft  Mta 

mtohis  Mafiers  Field  ;  or  the  wicked  Hunter  make  a  Gap  for  his  Hogs 

Croo ^hat  r  (Tla“our  13  there  made  f°r  the  Difturbance  of  a  Yeaf’s 
Cru/  at  molt  in  a  little  Corn  !  Whilft  abandoning  his  young  Woods  all 

ini tlfTldf  TTn  mrly  \earS’.  tothe  venomous  Bitings^nd  Tread- 

llff  1  '  T  h“  ,ke  InjUnes  (for  want  of  due  Care)  the  De- 
ent  is  many  Times  irreparable  ;  young  Trees  once  croppd  hardly 

ever  recovering  :  It  is  the  Bane  of  all  our  molt  hopeful  Timber  Y 

_  u/n  T  e  a  1  P^ovo^e  y°u  hY  an  fnjlance  ?  A  Kinfman  of  mine  has 
/  W of  more  than  fixty  Tears  Handing;  it  was  before  he purchafed 
K  expofed  and  abandoned  to  the  Cattle  for  divers  Years :  Some  of  the 

ve  Hill  therhirere  "  T’/iT  SbTuhs  3nd  miferable  Starvlings  ; 
y  ltill  the  Place  was  difpofed  to  grow  woody,  but  by  this  Nenlect 

continually Tupprefled.  The  induflrious  Gentlelan  has/W  in  W 

Acres  of  this,  and  cut  all  clofe  to  the  Ground;  it  is  come  in  eiT  or 

TiLjSWS’  t0  ft  6tter  W°f,tb  than  the  Wood  of  i  and  will  (in 
Time)  prove  moft incomparable  Timber,  whilft  the  other  Part  (fomany 

Years  advanced)  lhall  never  recover;  and  all  this  from  no  other  Caufe 

beTo  T  e.n'lnS Judge  then  by  this ,  how  our  Woods  come  to 
o  decried  .  Are  five  hundred  Sheep  worthy  the  Care  of  a  Shepherd  ? 

of  THaylard  °akS  ^  fencin&  and  the  In%clion 

Tbid  jhall  Men  doubt  to  plant ,  and  careful  be  ? 

Let  us  therefore  flout  up  what  we  have  thus  laborioufly  planted  with 
fome  good  (fluick-fet  Hedge ;  Which,  1  * 

~7~fZ  ~a^  Countries  bear ,  in  every  Ground 

As  Denizen, ,  or  Interloper  found : 


llludunt :  Pafcuntur  Oves,  avidxque  juvenae. 
ngora  nec  tantum  cana  concreta  pruina, 

Aut  gravis  incumbens  fcopulis  arentibus  iftas 

Dea„"LUI\  bnOCreTg‘'egeh  d"ritl"e 

mentis,  &  admorfo  fignata  in  ftirpe  cicatrix. 

*  Et  dubitant  homines  ferere,  atque  impendere  curam  > 

h  T7r  T°mnej  folum  nataIe  intrat  ubique 
Aideho  $  .11a  quidem  cultis  excluditur  amis 

Pleramque,  atque  hortis  ;  fed  circumfeplt  utrofqu 
Atque  omnes  aditus  fervat  fidiffima  cuftos, 

Utihor  latrante  Cane,  armatoque  Priapo. 

peia  nigoribus  faxifque  Helvetia  tales 
Educat,  6c  peregre  terras  emittit  in  omnes 
Enormes  durofque  viros,  fed  fortia  bello 
1  ectora ;  non  illi  cultu,  non  moribus  Aulas, 

Atque  Urbes  decorare  valent,  fed  utrafque  fideli 
Defendunt  opera  ;  nec  iis,  gens  cauta,  Tyranni, 
Puepommt  fpeciofa  magis,  multumque  fonora 
rneiidia  j  his  certi  vitam  tutantur  opefque,  zrc 

B  b 
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Georg,  ii. 
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Sets, 
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From  Gardens  and  till’d  Fields exfell'd,  yet  there, 

On  the  Extreams  ftands  up,  and  claims  a  Shat  e. 

Nor  Maftiff-Dog,  nor  Pike- Man  can  he  found 
A  better  Fence  to  the  enclofed  Ground. 

Such  Breed  the  rough  and  hardy  Cantons  rear. 

And  into  all  adjacent  LWr r  . 

Thouth  rutted  Churls,  and  for  the  Battle  fit  , 

IVho  Courts  and  States  with  Compliment  or  Wit, 

To  civilize,  nor  to  mflruB  pretend  , 

But  with  (lout  faithful  Service  to  defend. 

Fhis  Tyrants  know  full  well,  nor  more  confif  . 

0»  Guards  that  ferie  lefs  for  defence  thanBndc : 

Their  Terfons  fafe,  they  do  not  judge ram if. 

And  Realms  committed  to  their  Guard  of  Swils. 

For  lb  the  ingenious  Toet  has  metamorphofed  him,  and  I  could  not 

withftand  him.  mulajtricS  and  indeed  the  very 

4-  The  Haw-thorn  ak’d  of  Seeds  or  Tlants ;  but 

belt  of  common  Hedges,  is  eith  fometimes  von  do  not  fee 

*»  «  »»«  •“  b=  »“h  S„iU.  bein6 

them  peep  the  firft\w  »  fo‘  J*™,/  wiu  now  and  then  fuffer  Im- 
invefted  with  a  very  hard  g  ’  ^  and  our  Impatience  at 

pnfonment  two  whole  Years  under  h^E  of  ^  £  this  Na_ 

this,  does  often  fruftrate  the  Ref  .fturb  the  Beds  where  they 

tnre;  fo  that  we  fieV'cn^;/  hrforc  theV  liavc  gone  their  full  Time ; 
have  been  fa m,  m  J$at  £  a  y  popular  Miftake  in  other  Seeds  ; 
which  is  alfo  the  Realon  y  Y  i  ,  t- hpre  pries  a  Tradition* 

efpecially ,  that  of  the  thtough  the  Maw  of  a 

that  they  will  <f  ^Jdus  el^m  fuumcacat  (alluding  to 

Thrujh  ;  whence  he  faying  lmrtuex  j  an  £>_ 

the  Vifcus  made t^e^’c pi  Experience- °they  come  up  very  well  of 
Tnr  as  I  am  able  to  teitine  on  Jhx^erieuc  ?  j  .  -  .  ,  tp 

6*  Bent*,  “  1  h"'  ^“15  Si™  Y«» 

competent  Time,  and  then  committed  to  the  Ground  before  the -  FuH  m 
M?rch,  by  which Seafon  they  wUlbe  Aitun^^Oy ^Bo^ 

Zulry^A nd  thus  Thave  been  told  of  a  GwfW  who  has  confide- 
bruary  .  ^na  uiut»  u  r  -np.  jq^s  only,  and  raifmg  jW- 

rably  improved  his  ,  by  S  «  fer  and  ne„  . 

fenes  of  Qiiick~  rts  ne^leded  Corners  of  Ground  will 

This  is  a  commendable '-  Indufiry  any  negated  Com  the 

lit  this  (Plantation.  Or  wereluch  Places  ploweain 

Ground  you  would  fence,  and  fowed  with  the abk  wffid 

“fflS  Sons  of  FordTSeedf; 

cleanfmg  it  from  Weeds  with  the  Haugh  (ti  tie  an  .  ^  , 
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them)  a  very  profitable  Grove  may  be  raifed,  and  yield  Magazine  of  Ch.  XX. 
lingular  Advantage,  to  furmlh  the  induftrious  Tlanter.  ^-Y'Y'^j 

5-  But  Columella  has  another  Expedient  for  the  railing  of  our  Spine- 
tum,  by  rubbing  the  now  mature  Hips  and  Haws ,  A[ben-Ke<ts  &c 
into  the  Crevices  of  Bafs-ropes ,  or  Wifps  of  Straw,  and  then  burying 
them  in  a  Trench  :  Whether  Way  you  attempt  it,  they  muft  (fo  foon 
as  they  peep,  and  as  long  as  they  require  it)  be  feduloufly  cleanfed  of 
the  Weeds  ;  which,  if  in  Beds  for  T ranfplantation ,  had  need  be  at 
the  leaft  three  or  four  Years  ;  by  which  Time  even  your  Seedlings  will 
be  of  Stature  fit  to  remove ;  for  I  do  by  no  Means  approve  of  the 
vulgar  premature  planting  of  Sets,  as  is  generally  ufed  throughout 
England ;  which  is  to  take  fuch  only  as  are  the  very  fmalleft  and  lb  to 
crowd  them  into  three  or  four  Files,  which  are  both  egregious’  Mi  tinker 
6.  Whereas  it  is  found  by  conftant  Experience,  that  Plants  as  big  as 
ones  Thumb,  fet  in  the  Pofture,  and  at  the  Diftance  which  we  lpake  of 
in  the  Horn-beam ;  that  is,  almoft  perpendicular  (not  altogether  be- 
caufe  the  Rain  ihould  not  get  in  betwixt  the  Rind  and  (Food)  and  li’n»  le' 
or  at  moft,  not  exceeding  a  double  Row,  do  profper  infinitely  and 
much  out-ftrip  the  denfeft  and  clofeft  Ranges  of  our  trifling  Sets  which 
make  but  weak  Shoots ,  and  whofe  Roots  do  but  hinder  each  other  and 
for  being  couch’d  in  that  Tofture,  on  the  Sides  of  Banks ,  and  Fences 
(especially  where  the  Earth  is  not  very  tenacious)  are  bared  of  the 
Mould  which  Ihould  entertain  them,  by  that  Time  the  Rains  and 
Storms  of  one  Winter  have  paffed  over  them.  In  Holland  and  Flan 
ders  (where  they  have  the  goodlieft  Fledges  of  this  Kind  about  the 
Counterfiarps  of  their  invincible  Fortifications,  to  the  great  Security 
of  their  Musketeers  upon  occafion)  they  plant  them  according  to  mv 
Defcription,  and  raife  Fences  fo  fpeedily,  and  fo  impenetrable,  that  our 
beft  are  not  to  enter  into  the  Companion.  Yet,  that  1  may  not’  be  want 
ing  to  direct  fuch  as  either  affect  the  other  Way,  or  whofe  Grounds  may 
require  fome  Bank  of  Earth,  as  ordinarily  the  Verges  of  Copies  and 
other  Inclofures  do;  you  fhall  by  Line ,  callup  your  Fofsoi  about 
three  Foot  broad,  and  about  the  fame  depth,  provided  your  Mould 
hold  it ;  beginning  firft  to  turn  the  Turf,  upon  which  be  careful  to  lay 
fome  of  the  beft  Earth  to  bed  your  Quick  in,  and  there  lap  or  Set  the 
‘Plants ;  two  in  a  Foot  fpace  is  diffident ;  being  diligent  to  procure 
fuch  as  are  frejh  gathered,  /freight,  fmooth,  and  well  rooted  •  adding 
now  and  then,  at  equal  Spaces  of  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  a  young 
Oakling  or  Elm- Sucker,  AJh,  or  the  like,  which  will  come  in  Time 
(efpectally  in  plain  Countries)  to  be  ornamental  Standards,  and  good 
Timber :  If  you  will  needs  multiply  your  Rows,  a  Foot  or  fome 
what  lei's  :  Above  that,  upon  more  congefted  Mould,  plant  another 
Rank  of  Sets,  fo  as  to  point  juft  m  the  middle  of  the  Vacuities  of  the 
firft,  which  I  conceive  enough:  This  is  but  for  the  Angle  Fofs-  but  if 
you  would  fortifie  it  to  the  Purpofe,  do  as  much  on  the  other  Side,  of 
the  fame  Depth,  Height,  and  F lanting ;  and  then,  1  aft  of  all  cap  the 
Top  in  Tyramis  with  the  worft,  or  bottom  of  the  Hitch :  Sonic  if 
the  Mould  be  good,  plant  a  Row  or  two  oil  the  Edge,  or  very  Cretl  of 
the  Mound,  which  ought  to  be  a  little  flatted.  Here  alfo  may  they  fet 
their  dry  Hedges,  for  Hedges  muft  be  hedged  till  they  are  able  to  de 
fend  and  fliade  their  under  Plantation,  and  I  cannot  reprove  it  •  But 
great  Care  is  to  be  had  in  this  Work,  that  the  main  Bank  be  well  footed 
and  not  made  with  too  fudden  a  Declivity,  which  is  fubjeift  to  fall  in’ 


after 
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Book  I. after  Frofts  and  wet  Weather  ;  and  this  is  good  Husbandry  for  moift 
Grounds ;  but  where  the  Land  lies  high ,  and  is  hot  and  gravelly,  \  pre¬ 
fer  the  lower  fencing;  which,  though  even  with  the  Areaf  felf,  may 
be  protected  with  Stakes  and  a  dry  Hedge,  on  the  Fofs^  Side,  the  Di- 
ltance  competent,  and  to  very  good  Purpofes  of  educating  more  fre¬ 
quent  Timber  amongft  the  Rows. 

7.  Your  Hedge  being  yet  young,  fhould  be  conftantly  weeded  two 
or  three  Years,  efpecially  before  Midfummer  (of  Brambles  especially 
the  great  Hock  and  Thiftle ,  &c.)  though  feme  admit  not  of  this  Work 
till  after  Michaelmas,  for  Reafons  that  I  approve  not  :  It  has  been  the 
Pradice  of  Herefordjhire ,  in  the  Plantation  of  Quick- fet -hedges,  to 
plant  a  Crab-ftock  at  every  twenty  Foot  Diftance ;  and  this  they  ob- 
ferve  fo  religioujly ,  as  if  they  had  been  under  fome  rigorous  Statute  re¬ 
quiring  it :  But  by  this  Means  they  were  provided  in  a  lhort  Time  with 
all  Advantages  for  the  grajfing  of  Fruit  amongft  them,  which  does 
highly  recompence  their  Induftry.  Some  cut  their  Sets  at  three  Years 
Growth  even  to  the  very  Ground,  and  find  that  in  a  Tear  or  two,  it 
will  have  fhot  as  much  as  in  feven ,  had  it  been  let  alone. 

8.  When  your  Hedge  is  now  of  near  fix  Years  Stature,  plajh  it  about 
February  or  0 Bober-,  but  this  is  the  Work  of  a  very  dextrous  and 
skilful  Husbandman ;  and  for  which  our  honeft  Country-man  Us.  Mark¬ 
ham  gives  excellent  Directions  ;  only  I  approve  not  lb  well  of  his  deep 
Cutting,  if  it  be  poffibleto  bend  it,  having  Buffered  infomething  of  that 
Kind:  It  is  almoft  incredible  to  what  Perfedion  fome  have  laid  thefe 
Hedges ,  by  the  rural  Way  of  plajhing, ,  better  than  by  clipping  ;  yet 
may  both  be  ufed  for  Ornament ,  as  where  they  are  planted  about  our 
Garden-fences ,  and  Fields  near  the  Manfion.  In  Scotland,  by  tying 
the  young  Shoots  with  Bands  of  Hay ,  they  make  the  Stems  grow  fo 
very  clofe  together,  as  that  it  enclofeth  Rabbets  in  JV arrens  inftead  of 
Rales  :  And  for  this  robuft  Ufe  we  fhall  prefer  the  Black-thorn ;  the 
extravagant  Suckers  which  are  apt  to  rife  at  Diftance  from  the  Hedge¬ 
line,  being  feduloufly  extirpated,  that  the  reft  may  grow  the  ftronger 
and  thicker. 

9.  And  now  fince  I  did  mention  it,  and  thatmoft  I  find  do  greatly  at- 
fed  the  vulgar  Way  of  Quicking  (that  this  our  Hifcourfe  be  in  no¬ 
thing  deficient)  we  will  in  Brief  give  it  you  again  after  George  Mark¬ 
hams  Defcription,  becaufe  it  is  the  beft,  and  moft  accurate,  although 
much  refembling  our  former  RdireBion,  of  which  it  feems  but  a  Repe¬ 
tition,  hill  he  comes  to  the  Flajhing.  In  a  Ground  which  is  more  dry 
than  wet  (for  watry  Places  it  abhors)  plant  your  Quick  thus:  Let  the 
firft  Row  of  Sets  be  placed  in  a  Trench  of  about  half  a  Foot  deep,  even 
with  the  Top  of  your  Hitch,  in  fomewhat  a  Hoping,  or  inclining  Po- 
fture  *  then  having  railed  your  Bank  near  a  Foot  upon  them,  plant 
another  Row,  fo  as  their  Tops  may  juft  peep  out  over  the  middle  of  .the 
Spaces  of  your  firft  Row :  Thefe  covered  again  to  the  Height  or  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  other,  place  a  third  Rank  oppofite  to  th z firft,  and  then  finifh 
vour  Bank  to  its  intended  Height.  The  Diftances  of  the  Riant s  would 
not  be  above  one  Foot',  and  the  Seafon  to  do  the  Work  in,  may  be 
from  the  Entry  of  February,  till  the  End  of  March os  elle  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  Beginning  of  Hecember .  When  this  is  finifhed,  you 
nvuft  guard  both  the  Top  of  your  Bank,  and  outmoft  Yerge  of  your 
Hitch,  with  a  fufficient  dry  Hedge ,  intervowen  from  Stake  to  Stake 
into  the  Earth  (which  commonly  they  do  on  the  Bank)  to  fecure  your 
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Quick  from  the  Spoil  of  Guttle .  And  then  being  careful  to  repair  flich  C  u  XX 
as  decay,  or  do  not  fpring,  by  fupplying  the  dead,  and  trimming  the 
reft  ;  you  fhall,  after  three  Years  Growth,  fprinkle  fome  Timber-trees 
amongft  them ;  fuch  as  Oak ,  Beech ,  AJh,  Maple ,  Fruity  or  the  like ; 
which  being  drawn  young  out  of  your  Nurferies ,  may  be  veryeafily 
inferted.  7 

I  am  not  in  the  mean  Time  ignorant  of  what  is  faid  againft  the  feat- 
tering  thefe  Mafts  and  Keys  among  our  Fences  ;  which  grown,  over-top 
the  fubnafeent  Hedge,  may  prejudice  it  with  their  Shade  and  T)rip : 

But  this  might  be  prevented  by  planting  Hollies  (Proof  againft  thefe  Im¬ 
pediments)  in  the  Line  or  Trench  where  you  would  raife  Standards 
as  far  as  they  ufually  fpread  in  many  Years,  and  which,  if  placed  at 
good  Diftances,  how  clofe  foever  to  the  Stem ,  would  (befides  their 
ftout  Defence)  prove  a  wondrous  Decoration  to  large  and  ample  In- 
clofures.  But  to  refume  our  former  Work  ;  that  which  we  affirmed  to  re¬ 
quire  the  greateft  Dexterity,  is  the  artificial  plajhing  of  our  Hedge 
when  it  is  now  arrived  to  a  fix  or  feven  Years  Head  ;  though  fomeftay 
till  the  tenth,  or  longer.  In  February  therefore,  or  Odlober ,  with  a 
very  fharp  Hand-bill ,  cut  away  all  fuperfluous  Sprays  and  Stragglers 
which  may  hinder  your  Progrefs,  and  are  ufelefs.  Then,  fearching  out 
the  principal  Stems ,  with  a  keen  and  light  Hatchet ,  cut  them  fiant - 
wife  clofe  to  the  Ground ,  hardly  three  Quarters  through,  or  rather  fo 
far  only,  as  till  you  can  make  them  comply  handfomely,  which  is  your 
beft  Diredion  (left  you  rift  the  Stem)  and  fo  lay  it  from  your  Jloping 
as  you  go,  folding  in  the  lefler  Branches  which  fpring  from  them  ;  and 
ever  within  a  five  or  fix  Foot  Diftance,  where  you  find  an  upright  Set 
(cutting  off  only  the  Top  to  the  Height  of  your  intended  Hedge)  let  it 
Hand  as  a  Stake ,  to  fortifie  your  Work,  and  to  receive  the  Twinines  of 
thofe  Branches  about  it.  Laftly,  at  the  T op  (which  would  be  about 
five  Foot  above  Ground)  take  the  longeft,  moft  flender,  and  flexible 
Twigs  which  you  referved,  and  (being  cut  as  the  former,  where  need 
requires)  bind  in  the  Extremities  of  all  the  reft;  and  thus  your  Work  is 
finiffied.  This  being  done  very  clofe  and  thick,  makes  an  impregnable 
Hedge ,  in  few  Years  ;  for  it  may  be  repeated  as  you  fee  occafion;  and 
what  you  fo  cut  away,  will  help  to  make  your  dry  Hedges  for  your  young 
■ "Plantations ,  or  be  profitable  for  the  Oven ,  and  make  good  Bavin  • 
namely,  the  extravagant  fide  Branches  fpringing  the  more  upright,  hill 
the  newly  wounded  are  healed,  There  are  fome  yet  who  would  have 
no  Stakes  cut  from  the  Trees,  fave  here  and  there  one;  fo  as  to  leave 
half  the  Head  naked,  and  the  other  Handing  ;  fince  the  over-hanging 
Bows  will  kill  what  is  under  them,  and  ruin  the  Tree;  lo  pernicious  is- 
this  half-topping :  But  let  this  be  a  total  Amputation  for  a  new  and  lufty 
Spring.  There  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  fubnafeent  young  Trees , 
than  when  newly  trimmed  and  pruned,  to  have  their  (as  yet  raw) 

Wounds  poifoned  with  continual  dripping;  as  is  well  obferved  by 
Mr.  Nourfe :  But  this  is  meant  of  repairing  decayed  Hedges .  For 
Stakes  in/ this  Work,  Oak  is  to  be  preferred,  though  fome  will  ufe 
Flder ,  but  it  is  not  good,  or  the  Black-thorn^  Crab-Tree  ;  in  moorifh 
Ground  Withy,  Ajh ,  Maple ,  Hafel ,  not  lafting,  (which  fome  make 
Hedges  of,  but  it  being  apt  to  thebrowfing  of  Cattle ,  when  the  young 
Shoots  appeared,  it  does  better  in  Copfes)  the  reft  not  lafting,  ffiouid 
yet  be  driven  well  in  at  every  Yard  of  Interval  both  before  and  after 
they  are  bound,  till  they  have  taken  the  hard  Earth,  and  are  very  faft ; 

^  c  and 
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„  „  „ ,  i  an(1  even  vour  plajhed  Hedges  need  feme  fmall  Thorns  to  be  laid 

to  proteft  the  Spring  from  Cattle  and  Sheep,  'till  they  are  feme- 
what  fortified;  and  the  doubler  the  Winding  is  lodged  the  better  , 
which  lhould  be  beaten,  and  forced  down  together  with  the  Stakes,  as 
equally  as  may  be.  Note,  that  in  Hoping  your  Windings,  if  it  be  too 

low  done  (as  very  ufually)  it  frequently  mortifies  the  Tops ;  therefore 

it  ought  to  be  fo  bent,  as  it  may  not  impede  the  mounting  of  the  Sag  . 

If  the  Plajh  be  of  a  great  and  extraordinary  Age ,  wind  it  at  the  neather 
Boughs  all  together,  and  cutting  the  Sets,  as  directed,  permit  it  rather  to 
hang  downwards  a  little,  than  rife  too  forwards ;  and  then  twift  the 
Branches  into  the  Work,  leavinga  Set  free,  and  unconftramed  at  every 
Yard  Space,  befides  fuch  as  will  ferve  for  Stakes,  abated  to  about 
£ve  Foot  Length  (which  is  a  competent  Stature  foi  an  Hedge)  and 
let  it  hand  One '  {hall  often  find  m  this  Work,  efpecially  in  old  neg- 
leded  Hedges,  feme  great  Trees  or  Stubs,  that  common  y  make  Gap 
for  Cattle :  Such  lhould  be  cut  fo  near  the  Earth  as  till  you  can  ay 
them  thwart,  that  the  Top  of  one  may  reft  on  the  Root  or  Stub  of  the 
other  as  far  as  they  extend,  flopping  the  Cavities  with  its  Boughs  and 
Branches ;  and  thus  Hedges,  which  feem  to  conf.ft  but  only  of  firubby 
Trees  and  Stumps,  may  be  reduced  to  a  tolerable  hence.  But  in  Calc 
be  Superannuated,  and  very  old,  'tis  advifable  to  ftub  ail  up,  being 
quite  renewed,  and  well  guarded.  We  have  been  the  longer  on  thefe 
^Descriptions,  becaufe  it  is  of  main  Importance  and  that  10  few  Hufi 
bandmen  are  fo  perfeSly  skilled  in  it :  But  he  that  would  be  more  fuUy 
fatisfied,  I  would  have  to  confult  Mr.  Cook,  Chap,  xxxu  .or  rather  Injar 
Omnium  (and  after  all  which  has  been  find  of  this  ufeml  Art  ot  hen- 
cing)  what  I  cannot  without  Injury  to  the  Publ.ck,  and  Ingratitude  to 
the  Perfons,  who  do  me  the  Honour  of  imparting  to  me  their  Expen- 

ences,  but  as  freely  communicate.  n  ir 

It  is  then  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  W alker  of  Great-Billing  new 
Northampton,  that  (with  feveral  other  Particulars  relating  to  our  Rural 
Subiedt)  I  likewife  receive  from  that  worthy  Gentleman  Tho.  Franklin 
of  EBon  Efo  •  the  following  Method  of  P lanting  and  Fencing  with 
L%kfils ,  which  we  give  you  in  his  own  Word, 

^,0  ‘  About  ten  or  twelve  Years  fince,  I  made  feme  Effays  to  fet 
‘  fome  little  Clump  of  Hedges  and  Trees,  of  about  two  Pole  m 
‘  Breadth  and  three  in  Length :  The  Out-fences  ditch  d  on  the  Out- 
‘  fide  but  tiro  §uick-fets  in  the  Infide  of  the  Bank,  that  die  dead 
‘  He  'dees  m’mht  ftand  on  theOutfide  thereof;  fo  that  a  fmall  Hedge  of 
‘  eighteen  o?  twenty  Inches  high,  made  of  ftnall  Wood  the  Stakes  not 
‘  much  bigger  than  a  Man’s  Thumb,  which  (the  Banks  being  high)  fuf- 
‘  ficientlv  defended  them  for  four  Years  time,  and  were  hedged  with 

<  jefs  than  one  Load  of  Shreadings  of  Willow-fits,  which  (as  my 
‘  Workmen  told  me)  would  have  required  fix  Load  of  Copfie-wood  . 
c  But  the  next  Year  after  their  being  planted,  finding  waft  Ground  on 

<  the  Tod  of  the  Bank  of  the  outer  Fence,  between  the  dead  Hedge  and 
‘  the  autek  I  put  a  Foot-fit  in  the  fame  Space  between  the  quick  and 
‘  th  Jdead  Hedge,  which  profpered  better  than  thofe  planted  in  the 
‘  Side  of  the  Bank,  after  the  vulgar  Way,  and  hold  it  ftilf  This  put 
‘  me  upon  thinking,  that  a  Set  cheaper  and  better  of  Chuck-fence  might 
‘  poffibly be  found  out;  and  accordingly  I  made  fome  Trials,  with  good 
‘  Succefs  (atleaft  better  than  the  old  Way)  though  not  to  my  full  Satif- 
‘  faftion,  till  I  had  perufed  Mr. Evelyn's  Silva,  &c.  The  MethodI 
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ufed,  was  this  .  Piift  I  fet  out  the  Ground  for  Hitches  and  Quick  Ch  XX, 
£  ln  teH  t^ien  Subdivided  that ,  by  marking  out  two 

c  and  .a  ha!f  or}  eac^  ^dc  (more  or  left,  at  pleaiure)  for  the  ID  itches 
4  leaving  five  m  the  middle  between  them  :  Then  digging  up  two  Foot 

c  m  Hiermdftof  that  five  Foot,  plant  the  Sets  in  ;  though  it  require 
c  more  Labour  and  Charge,  I  found  it  foon  repaid  the  Coft.  This  done 

*  r  ?egtn  i°  dr$nthre  F°^eSj  and  to  fet  UP  one  Row  of  ^itrfs  on  the  Out- 
t  llde  ot  5,  fald  five  Foot  5  namely,  one  Row  on  each  Side  thereof,  the 
c  Srf n  Side  outmoft,  a  little  reclining,  fo  as  the  Grafs  might  grow  : 

£  AFer  thls>  .  returning  to  the  Place  begun  at,  I  ordered  one  of  the  Men 
to  dig  a  Spit  of  the  under  Turf-Mould,  and  lay  it  between  the  Turfs 
^  placed  Edge- wife,  as  before  deforibed,  upon  the  two  Foot  which  was 
purpofely  dug  in  the  Middle,  and  prepared  for  the  Sets,  which  the 
‘  *P I**ter  fets  with  two  Quicks  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  almoft 
upright,  whilft  another  Workman  lays  the  Mould  forward,  about 
twelve  Inches,  and  then  lets  two  more,  and  fo  continues.  Some  there 
are  who  plant  three  Rows  of  Sets  about  eight  Inches  Interval;  but  I 
‘  do  not  approve  it ;  for  they  choak  one  another.  This  finilhed,  I  order 
4  another  Row  of  Turfs  to  be  placed  on  each  Side  upon  the  Top  of  the 
‘  former,  and  fill  the  Vacuity  between  the  Sets  and  the  Turfs ,  as  high 
as  theii  Tops,  always  leaving  the  Middle,  where  the  Sets  are  planted, 
hollow,  and  fomewhat  lower  than  the  Sides  of  the  Banks,  by  eight  or 
t  Inches,  that  the  Rain  may  defoend  to  their  Roots,  which  is  of 
gieat  Advantage  to  their  Growth,  and  far  better  than  by  the  old  Way  ; 

4  where  the  Banks  too  much  Hoping,  the  Roots  of  the  Sets  are  feldom 
e  wetted  in  an  ordinary  Seafon,  the  Summer  following  ;  but  which  if  it 
4  prove"  dry,  many  of  the  Sets  perifo,  efpecially  the  late  planted : 

‘  Whereas  thofe  which  I  planted  in  the  latter  End  of  April,  though 
the  Summer  happen  d  to  be  fomewhat  dry,  generally ’leaped,  very  few 
of  them  mifearrying.  Now  the  Planting  thus  advanced,  the  next 
&  Care  is  Fencing  ;  by  fetting  an  Hedge  of  about  twenty  Inches  high 
4  upon  the  Top  of  the  Bank,  on  each  Side  thereof,  leaning  a  little  out- 
4  ward  from  the  Sets,  which  will  protect  them  as  well  (if  not  better) 
than  a  Hedge  of  three  Foot,  or  four  Inches  more,  Handing  upon  the 
1  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  being  raifed  with  the  Turfs  and  Sods 
1  about  twenty  Inches,  and  the  Hedge  about  twenty  Inches  more,  will 
4  make  three  Foot  four  Inches  ;  fo  as  no  Cattle  can  approach  the  dead 
4  Hedge,  to  prejudice  it,  unlefs  they  fet  their  Feet  in  the  Ditch  it  felf ; 

4  which  will  be  at  leaft  a  Foot  deep,  and  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Fojfe 
to  the  Top  of  the  Hedge,  about  four  Foot  and  half,  which  they  can 
4  hardly  reach  over  to  crop  the  Quick,  as  they  might  in  the  old  Way; 
c  and  befides,  fuch  an  Hedge  will  endure  a  Year  longer.  I  have  at  this 
piefent  an  Hedge  which  has  flood  thefe  five  Years;  and  though  nine 
1  or  ten  Foot  be  Sufficient  tor  both  Hitches  and  Bank ,  yet  where  the 
4  Ground  is  but  indifferent,  ’tis  better  Husbandry  to  take  twelve  Foot, 
which  will  allow  of  a  Bank  at  leaft  fix  Foot  broad,  and  gives  more 
4  Scope  to  place  the  dead  Hedges  farther  from  the  Sets ;  rndtheH  itches 
being  lhallow,  will,  in  two  Years  time,  Graze  ;  though  1  confine  my 
4  felf  for  the  moft  Part  to  nine  or  ten;  becaufe  I  would  takeoff  the  only 
4  Objection  of  wafting  Ground  by  this  Way,  fhould  others  follow  it.  In 
4  Reply  to  this,  I  affirm,  That  if  you  take  twelve  Foot  in  Breadth,  for 
Hitch  and  Bank ,  you  waft  more  Ground  than  by  the  common  Way  : 

For  in  that  a  Quick  is  rarely  fet,  but  there  is  nine  Foot  between  the 

f  dead 
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,  ,  rr  j  entirely  loftall  the  Tirneof  Fencing  :  When 

dead  ^c^ef]  ''<T)  t  /  theTremains  at  leaft  eighteen  Inches  on  each 

that  be5ar  more  Grafs  than 

Side  where  ^  ^  ^  But  admitting  it  did  totally  lay  waft  three 
when  y  Damaee  were  very  inconfiderable,  hnce  forty 

.  TJ,  hWh  JBS  -  »«,  which  nwk- 

«  iZ  /es  7  15";  9',  or  7  Pole  h  which  at  thirteen  Shillings  and 
,  tZ Tend  the Acre,  amounts  not  to  yd.  j  per  Ann.  Now  that  this 
«  notonly  the  belt  and  cheapeft  Way  of  Quick- fitting .will  appear 
,  bv  comparing  the  Charge  of  both  :  In  the  dual  Way,  the  Charge  of 
.  Shree  Foot  ‘Ditch  is  four  Fence  per  Foie,  the  Owner  providing; Sets' 

‘  if  the  Workman  finds  them,  he  will  have  for  making  the  laid  Vitcb 
*  and  fetting  them,  eight  Fence  the  Foie,  andfoi -.Hedging  two  Pence- 
‘  that  is  for  both  Sides  four  Fence  the  ‘Pole,  which  renders  the  Chaig 
c  Df  Hedeing,  Ditching ,  and  Sets,  twelve  Fence  the  o  e-,  t  a  is, 

‘  for  forty  Rod  in  Length,  forty  Shillings  :  Then  one  Load  ol  IP  ood 
<■  out  of  the  Copfe  cofts  us,  with  the  Carriage  (though  but  two  or  three 
«  Miles  Pittance)  ten  Shillings ;  which  will  feldorn  Hedge  above  eig  t 
1  Foie  (Angle  Hedge.)  But  allowing  it  to  do  ten,  to  fence  forty  Pole , 

.  £re  iul be  at  leaft  eight  Load  of  Wood,  which  cofts  four  Founds 
«  the  whole  Expence  for  Ditching,  Setting,  and  Fencing  of 

«  fortv  Foie  to  be  fix  Founds,  reckoning  with  the  leaft;  for  i  know 
«  not  any  that  will  undertake  to  doit  under  three  Shillings  and  fix  Pence 
‘  per  Foie,  and  then  the  forty  ‘Pole  cofts  {even  Founds.  Whereas, 

«  {yith  double  Ditches,  both  of  them,  Setting  and  Sets,  will  be  done 
«  for  eight  Pence  Per  ‘Pole,  and  the  Husbandman  get  as  good  W  ages 

«  as  wkh  a  Angle  Ditch  (for  though  the  Labour  about  them  is  more,  yet 

<  the  making  the  Table  is  fayed)  which  cofts  one  Pound  fix  Shillings  and 

<  e  l  Pence.  And  the  Hedges  being  but  low,  they’U  make  better  Wa- 
«  “Ss  at  Hedging  for  a  Fenny  the  Foie,  than  at  two  Fence  for  common 
«  Hedges;  which  comes  to  fix  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  for  Hedging  for- 
C  t~Fole  on  both  Sides :  Thus  one  Load  of  «w  ill  fence  thirty  Pole 
.  i  foaft  and  forty  hedged  with  two  thirds  of  Wood  left  than  in  the 

<  o  her  Way,  and  coft  but  one  Pound  fix  Shillings  and  eight  Pence 
t  °vhich  makes  the  whole  Charge  of  Sets,  Ditching,  Fencing  and 

<  Wood ,  but  three  Bounds . 


Hitherto  this  obliging  and  induftrious  Gentleman, 
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s  r  i  To  other  Ufes  The  Root  of  an  old  Thorn  is  excellent  both  for 

Boxes  mi  Combs,  and  is  curioufly  and  naturally  wrought :  I  have  read, 
that  they  made  Ribs  to  fome  fmall  Boats  or  Veffels  with  the  White- 
Thorn  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  they  would  plant  them  Jingle,  and  in 
Standards,  where  they  might  be  fafe,  they  would  rife  into  large  bodied 
Trees  in  Time,  and  be  of  excellent  Ufe  for  the  Turner  not  inferior  to 
Box,  and  accounted  among  the  fortunate  Trees,  and  therefoie  u  e  in 
inAtlsOvld.Fafies  Nupjiarum,  fince  the  jolly  Shepherds  carried  the  W  ite- 

Taft.  e.  Thorn  at  the  Rapine  of  the  Sabines ;  and  ever  fince  counted  pro- 

• - defpina  .  The 

fumitur  alba,  pitlOUS. 


OF  FOREST-TREES,  -  ioy 

The  diftilled  Water  and  Stone ,  or  Kernels  of  the  Haw  reduced  toCH.  XX. 
Rowder,  is  generally  agreed  to  be  fever  aign  againft  the  Stone .  The^VX-/ 
Black-Crab ,  rightly  feafoned  and  treated,  is  famous  for  Walking-ftaves , 
and  if  over-grown,  ufcd  in  Mill-work  -  yea,  and  for  Rafters  of  great 
Here  we  owe  due  Eulogy  to  the  Induftry  of  the  late  Lord 
Shaft sbury ,  who  has  taught  us  to  make  fuch  Inclofures  of  Crab-Stocks 
only  (planted  clofe  to  one  another)  as  there  is  nothing  more  impreg¬ 
nable  and  becoming  •  or  you  may  fow  Cyder-kernels  in  a  Rill ,  and 
fence  it  for  a  while  with  a  double  dry  Hedge ,  not  only  for  a  hidden 
and  beautiful,  but  a  very  profitable  Inclo Jure  ;  becaufe,  amongft  other 
Benefits,  they  will  yield  you  Cyder-fruit  in  abundance  :  But  in  Devon- 
Jhire ,  they  build  two  with  their  Stones,  fetting  them  Edge-ways, 

tae/0,  and  then  one  between;  and  lb  as  itrifes,  fill  the  Interval,  or  Cofer, 
with  Earth  (the  Breadth  and  Height  as  you  pleafe)  and  continuing 
the  Stone-work ,  and  filling. ,  and,  as  you  work,  beating  in  the  Stones 
flat  to  the  Sides,  they  are  made  to  flick  everlaflingly.  This  is  abfolute- 
ly  the  neateft,  moft  laving,  and  profitable  Fencing  imaginable,  where 
flaty  Stones  are  in  any  abundance  ;  and  it  becomes  not  only  the  moft 
fecure  to  the  Lands ,  but  the  beft  for  Cattle ,  to  lie  warm  under  the 
Walls  \  whilft  other  Hedges  (be  they  never  fo  thick)  admit  of  fome 
cold  Winds  in  Winter-time  when  the  Leaves  are  off  Upon  thefe  Banks 
they  plant  not  only  fpuick-fets ,  but  even  Timber-trees ,  which  exceed¬ 
ingly  thrive,  being  out  of  all  Danger. 

12.  The  Ryracantha  Baliurus ,  and  like  precioufcr  Sorts  of  Thorn 
and  robuft  Ever-greens,  adorned  with  Caralin-Berries ,  might  eafily 
be  propagated  by  Seeds ,  Layers  or  Cuttings ,  into  Plenty  fufficient  to 
Itore  even  thefe  vulgar  Dfes ,  were  Men  induftrious  ;  and  then,  how 
beautiful  and  fweet  would  the  Environs  of  our  Fields  be  !  for  there 
are  none  of  the  fpinous  Shrubs  more  hardy,  none  that  make  a  more 
glorious  Shew ,  nor  fitter  for  our  Defence,  competently  armed,  efipe- 
cially  the  Rhannus ,  ^hich  I  therefore  joyn  to  the  Oxycantha ,  for  its 
terrible  and  almoft  irrefiftible  Spines ,  able  almoft  to  pierce  a  Coat  of 
Mail ;  and  for  this  made  ufe  of  by  the  malicious  Jews ,  to  crown  the 
facred  Temples  of  our  Blejfed  Saviour ,  and  is  yet  preferred  among  the 
moft  venerable  Relic  ks  in  St.  Chapel  at  Bar  is,  as  is  pretended  by  the 
Devotees,  &c.  and  hence  has  the  Tree  (for  itfometimes  exceeds  a  Shrub ) 
the  Name  of  Chrift’s  Thorn.  Thus  might  Barberies  now  and  then  be 
alfo  inferted  among  our  Hedges,  which,  with  the  Hips,  Haws  and 
Cornel-berries,  do  well  in  light  Lands,  and  would  rather  be  planted  to 
the  South,  than  North  or  Weft ,  as  ufually  we  obferve  them. 

13.  Some  (as  we  noted)  mingle  their  very  Hedges  with  Oaklings , 

Afh,  and  Fruit-Trees ,  fown  or  planted,  and  Tis  a  laudable  Improve¬ 
ment  ;  though  others  do  rather  recommend  to  us  Sets  of  all  one  Sort,  and 
will  not  fo  much  as  admit  of  the  Black-Thorn  to  be  mingled  with  the 
White ,  becaufe  of  their  unequal  Progrefs ;  and  indeed,  Ti?nber-trees 
fet  in  the  Hedge  (though  Contemporaries  with  it)  do  frequently  wear 
it  out ;  and  therefore  I  fhould  rather  encourage  fuch  R lantations  to  be 
at  fome  Tards  Diftance,  near  the  Verges ,  than  perpendicularly  in 
them.  Laftly,  if  in  planting  any  the  moft  robuft  Foreft-Trees  (efpecial- 
ly  Oak,  Elm,  Chefnut )  at  competent  Spaces,  and  in  Rows,  you  open 
a  Ring  of  Ground,  at  about  four  Foot  Diftance  from  the  Stem ,  and 
prick  in  Quick-fet  Plants  j  you  may  after  a  while,  keep  them  clipped , 
at  what  Height  you  pleafe  :  They  will  appear  exceedingly  beautiful  to 
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Boo,  I.  the  Eye,  prove  a  good  Fence,  and  yield  ufeful  Bujh  Bavin,  and  (if 
"  you  maintain  them  tinihorn)  Hip  and  Haws  in  abundance  :  This 
would  therefore  efpecially  be  pradifed,  where  one  would  invite  th 'Birds 
14.  In  Cornwal  they  fecure  their  Lands  and  IVoods  with  high 
Mounds ,  and  on  them  they  plant  Acorns,  whoi'e  Roots  bind  in  the  looier 
Mould  and  fo  form  a  double  and  moll  durable  Fence ,  mending  t  e 
Fields  Nih  a  Coronet  of  Trees.  They  do  likewife  (and  that  with  great 
Commendation)  make  Hedges  of  our  Genifta  fpinofa,  prickly  Furzes, 
of  which  they  have  a  taller  Sort,  fucli  as  the  French  employ  for  the 
fame  Purpofe  in  Bretaigne,  where  they  are  incomparable  Husbands. 

'  j  _  It  ;s  t0  be  fown  (which  is  beft)  or  planted  of  the  Roots  m  a  Fur¬ 
row  If  fown,  weeded  till  it  be  ftrong;  both  tonjile,  and  to  be  dili- 
o-entlv  clipped,  which  will  render  it  very  thick,  an  excellent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Hedge  :  Otherwife,  permitted  to  grow  at  large,  ’twill  yield  very 
rood  Fasvot  :  It  is  likewife  admirable  Covert  for  W  ild- fowl,  and  will 
be  made  to  grow  even  inmoiftas  well  as  dry  Places. The  young  and  ten¬ 
der  Tops  of  Furzes,  being  a  little  bruifed,  and  given  to  a  lean  lickly 
Horfe  will  ftrangely  recover  and  plump  him.  Thus,  in  fbme  Places, 
th  J  low  in  barren  Grounds  (when  they  lay  them  down)  the  laft  Crop 
with  this  Seed,  and  fo  let  them  remain  till  they  break  them  up  again, 
and  during  that  Interim,  reap  confiderable  Advantage;  Would  you  be¬ 
lieve  (writes  a  worthy  Correfpondent  of  mine)  that  in  Herefordjhire 
(famous  for  Plenty  of  Wood)  their  Thickets  of  Furzes  {viz.  the 
Vulvar)  lhotild  yield  them  more  Profit  than  a  like  Quantity  of  the  beft 
Wheat-Land  of  England ?  for  fuch  is  theirs.  If  this  be  queftioned, 
the  Scene  is  within  a  Mile  of  Hereford,  and  proved  by  anmverfary 
Experience,  in  the  Lands,  asltakeit,  of  a  Gent leman  whe ms  now  one 
of  the  Bureeffes  for  that  City.  And  i nHevonJhire  (the  Seat  of  the 
belt  Husbands  in  the  World)  they  fow  on  their  word  Land  {well 
Plowed ;  the  Seeds  of  the  rankeft  Furzes,  which  in  four  or  five  Years 
becomes  a  rich  Wood:  No  Provender  (as  we  lay)  makes  Horfes  lo 
hardy  as  the  young  T ops  of  thefe  Furzes  ;  no  other  W ood  fo  thick,  nor 
more  excellent  Fuel ;  and  for  fome  Purpofes  alfo,  yielding  them  a 
Kind  of  Timber  to  their  more  humble  Buildings,  and  a  great  Refuge 
for  Fowl  and  other  Game.  I  am  allured,  in  Bretaigne  ’tis  fometimes 
fown  no  lefs  than  twelve  Tards  thick,  for  a  lpeedy,  profitable,  and 
impenetrable  Mound:  If  we  imitated  this  Husbandry  in  the  dry  and 
hot  barren  Places  of  Surrey,  and  other  Parts  of  this  Nation,  we  might 
exceedingly  fpare  our  Woods ;  and  I  have  bought  the  beft  Sort  of 
French- feed  at  the  Shops  in  London.  It  feems  that  in  the  more  Eaftern 
Parts  of  Germany,  and  efpecially  in  Poland,  this  vulgar  Trifle,  and 
even  our  common  Broom  is  fo  rare,  that  they  have  defired  he  Seeds  of 
them  out  of  England,  and  preferve'them  with  extraordinary  Care  in 
their  beft  Gardens :  This  I  learn  out  of  our  Johnfon’ s  Herbal ;  by 
which  we  may  confider,  that  what  is  reputed  a  Curfe,  and  a  Cumber  in 
fome  Places  is  efteemed  the  Ornament  and  Bleffing  of  another  :  But 
we  fhall  not  need  go  fofar  for  this,  fince  both  Beech  and  Birch  are  al- 
moft  as  great  Strangers  in  many  Parts  of  this  Nation ,  particularly 
Northampton  and  Oxfordjhire.  Mr.  Cook  is  much  in  Praile  of  Jumper 
for  Hedges,  efpecially  for  the  more  elegant  Inclolures;  and  we  daily  lee 

how  it’s  improved  of  late.  .  . 

1 6.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Genifta  fcopana,  Broom ;  another 

Improvement  for  barren  Grounds,  and  Saver  of  more  iiibftantial  Fuel. 

_  ft 
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It  may  be  lown  English ,  or  (what  is  more  fweet  and  beautiful)  theCn.  XX. 
Sfanijh,  with  equal  Succels.  In  the  wejlern  Parts  of  France  and  Co rn- 
■wal,  it  grows  with  us  to  an  incredible  Height  (however  our  ‘Poet  gives 
it  the  Epithet  ol  httmifos}  and  lo  it  leems  they  had  it  of  old7  as  appears 
by  G  rat  ms  his  Gcmflts  FUtaiat  cs^  with  which  (as  he  affirms)  they 
ufed  to  make  Staves  for  their  Spears ,  and  hunting  ‘Darts.  The  Seeds 
of  Broom ,  vomit  and  Purge ,  whilft  the  Buds  and  Flowers ,  being 
pickled,  are  very  grateful. 

iS.  Laftly,  (Sam  hue  us)  a  confiderable  Fence  may  be  made  of  theEiDEu, 
Elder ,  fet  of  reafonable  lufty  Frunchions ,  much  like  the  Willow, 
and  (as  I  have  feen  them  maintained)  laid  with  great  Curiof  ty,  and  far 
excelling  thofe  extravagant  Plantations  of  them  about  London ,  where 
the  Lops  are  permitted  to  grow  without  due  and  skilful  laying.  ’  There 
is  a  Sort  of  Elder  which  has  haidly  any  jP ith  this  makes  exceeding 
flout  Fences,  and  the  Limber  very  ufeful  for  Clogs  of  Mills,  Butchers  u  s  e  s. 
Skewers ,  and  fuch  tough  Employments.  Old  Frees  do  in  Time  be¬ 
come  firm,  and  clofe  up  the  Hollownefs  to  an  almoft  invifible  ‘Pith. 

But  if  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Leaves ,  Bark ,  Berries ,  SCc. 
were  thoroughly  known,  I  cannot  tell  what  our  Country-man  could  ail, 
for  which  he  might  not  fetch  a  Remedy  from  every  Hedge ,  either  for 
Sicknefls  or  W wind:  ft  he  inner  Bark  of  Elder ,  applied  to  any  Burn¬ 
ing,  takes  out  the  Fire  immediately;  Fhat  or,  in  Seafon,  the  Buds 
boiled  in  Water-grewel  for  a  Break-faff,  has  effeded  Wonders  in  a 
Fever ,  andti.e  DecoV  ion  is  admirable  to  affwage  Inflammations  and 
tetrous  Humours ,  and  efpecially  the  S cor  but :  But  an  ExtraCl  or 
Theriaca  may  be  compofed  of  the  Berries ,  which  is  not  only  efficacious 
to  eradicate  this  epidemical  Inconvenience,  and  greatly  to  ailift  Lon?  at- 
vity  (fo  famous  is  the  Story  of  Meander)  but  is  a  Kind  of  Catholicon 
againft  all  Infirmities  whatever :  And  of  the  fame  Berries  is  made  an  in¬ 
comparable  Spirit,  which  drunk  by  it  le If,  or  mingled  with  Wine,  is 
not  only  an  excellent  Drink ,  but  admirable  in  the  Dropfle :  In  a  Word, 
the  W ater  of  the  Leaves  and  Berries  is  approved  in  the  Dropfle  * 
every  Part  of  the  Free  being  ufeful,  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in  B lock- 
wit  zius  s  Anatomy  *  thereof.  The  Ointment  made  with  the  young 
Buds  and  Leaves  in  May  with  Butter,  is  moft  foveraign  for  Aches , 
fhrunk  Sinews ,  Haemorrhoids,  &c.  and  the  Flowers  macerated  in 
Vinegar ,  not  only  are  of  a  grateful  relifh,  but  good  to  attenuate  and 
cut  raw  and  grofs  Humours.  Laftly,  The  Fungus  (which  we  call 
fews-Ears)  decocted  in  Milk,  or  macerated  in  Vinegar,  is  of  known 
Effect  in  the  Angina  and  Sores  of  the  1  hr  oat.  And  1  els  than  this  could  I 
not  fay  (with  the  Leave  of  the  charitable  Bhyflcian)  to  gratifie  our  poor 
Wood-man',  and  yet  when  I  have  Paid  all  this,  I  do  by  no  Means  com¬ 
mend  the  Scent  of  it,  which  is  very  noxious  to  the  Air-,  and  therefore, 
though  I  do  not  undertake  that  all  Things  which  lweeten  the  Air,  are 
falubrious,  nor  all  ill  Savours  pernicious  ;  yet,  as  not  for  its  Beauty, 
fo  neither  for  its  Smell,  would  I  plant  Elder  near  my  Habitation;  fince 
we  learn  from  Biefius,  that  a  certain  Houfo  in  Spain,  leated  amongft  Aer‘ls 
many  Elder-trees ,  difeafed  and  killed  almoft  all  the  Inhabitants,  which' pufi*u' 
when  at  laft  they  were  grubbed  up,  became  a  very  wholfome  and 
healthy  Place.  The  Elder  does  likewife  produce  a  certain  green  Fly, 
almoft  invifible,  which  is  exceedingly  troublefome,  and  gathers  a  fiery 
Rednefs  where  it  attacks. 

19*  i  here  is  a  Shrub,  called  the  Spindle-Free,  ( Evonymus ,  or  Fu- Evonymvs. 
fanum)  commonly  growing  in  our  Hedges,  which  bears  a  very  hard 
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i  rrr  j  f  v.Wi  tEpv  fomctimcs  m&dc  Bonus  tor  l  tols ?  snd  the  Inlayer 

si  ttc*s,  'S.J*— ■-.»/*  r-ft  »f  s,t; 

Uses'  and  Vireinal-Keys,  Tooth-Tickers,  f§c.  That  weelfe  dowi  , 

know  not  lave  that  (according  with  its  Name  abroad)  they  ma 

with  it.  lalfo  learn,  that  tee  or  four  o  ^  f  ernes, 

niiree  both  by  Vomit  and  Siege ,  and  the  Towder  made  °f  the  yf 
bemg  baked/kills  Nits,  and  cures  feurfy  Heads.  Matthiolus  fay  , 
the  poor  People  about  Trent  prefs  Oil  out  of  the  Berries,  wherewith 
to  feed  their  ^ Lamps  :  But  why  they  were  wont  to  fcourge p" 
with  Rods  made  of  this  Shrub,  -before  they  put  them  into  the  Sack,  fee 
Modeftinus  L.  Penult  SS.  ad  Legem  Romp,  de  Tarricid.citeAbyUT.Ray. 

„  D  Here  miuhttome  in  (or  be  named  at  leaft)  mid-cornel,  or  •Dog-wood, 

o“,.  good  to  make  Mill-Cogs,  Teftles, Bohms  for  b W**?, 

Wheels  &c.  the  beft  Skewers  for  Butchers,  becaufe  it  does  not  taint 
the  Flefh  and  is  of  fo  very  hard  a  Subftance,  as  to  make  Wedges  to 
cleave  and  rive  other  Wood  with,  inftead  of  Iron,  but  of  this  fee 
Viburudm.  xi.  Book  ii.  And  Lafily,  The  Viburnum  or ^;f^tr  e 

growing  alfo  plentifully  in  every  Corner,  makes  Tins  for  the  \<Aact 

Oxen  ^and  fuperftitiorfs  People  think,  that  it  ptotrffa  ttar  r  Sat  Ts 
bein z  bewitched,  and  ufed  to  plant  the  Shrub  about  _  then  Stalls ,  tis 
certainly  the  moft  pliant  and  beft  Bands  to  Faggot  with.  I  he  Leaves 
ZTwrries  are  a  ir, invent,  and  make  an  excellent  Gargle  iox  loofe 
Teeth  ZS  alid  to  flop  Fluxes.  The  Leaves  decoded  to  a 
Lie  not  only  colour  the  Hairs  black,  but  fallen  their  Roots  ;  and  the 
Bark  of  the  Root,  macerated  under  Ground,  well  beaten,  and  ofte, 

“ft" ’jSJSfrL,  i,  .  hardier  rim  *•»  ™  ■£«  >«.»  ^ 

without  that  Trouble  and  Care  of  fetung  it  in  Cafes  in  omL.oujervato 
X  of  HyemaLon  :  Such  as  have  beheld  it  in  Flower  (which  is  not  in¬ 
deed  till itbe  of  fome  Age)  muft  needs  admire  tne  Bpauty  of  it ,  an 
beimr  eafilv  multiplied,  why  Ihould  it  not  make  one  of  the  beft  and  moft 

ornamental  Fences  in  the  World  for  our  the 

DCndors  as  well  as  the  more  tender  and  impatient  ot  Moiltuie 

Woes  does  for  their  Vineyards  in  Languedoc,  ?  But  a*  believe 
nothing  improveable,  fave  ihat  our  Grand-fathers  taught  us.  fi- 
n°Hv  &let  Trial  likewife  be  made  of  that  Thorn  mentioned  by  Cap- 
min  '>Liwon  in  his  Iliftory  of  Barbadoes ,  whether  it  woul  no 

f  F««  ..  “ft”  fFS’lLSSi. 

the  Seeds  or  Sets  tranfported  to  us  with  due  Care.  And  tnus  having 
ircomoliftied  what  fby  your  Commands)  I  had  to  offer  concerning  t 
Propagation  of  the  more  folid,  material,  and  ufeful \  Trees,  as  well  the 
STIquatical,  and  t>  the  beft  of  my  Talent  fencer  out  Tlaga- 
tiou  in  •  I  fhould  here  conclude ,  and  let  a  Bound  likewife  to  y  f- 
courfe  5  by  making  an  Apology  for  the  many  ErrorsmA  Impertmencies 
of  it{  didlottheZw/and  Ambition  of  this  illujlnous  SocteVf  Pr°‘ 
mote  and  improve  all  Attempts  which  may  concern 
Ornament,  perfwade  me,  that  what  l  am  adding for the farther  to 
ragement  to  the  planting  of  fome  other  ufeful  (though  lets  fUlgat ) 
teeXill  at  leaft  obtain  your  Tar  don,  if  it  mifs  of  your  Approba¬ 
t'd.  To  difeourfein  this  Stile  of  all  fuch  Fruit-trees ^as  would  prove 
of  greateft  Emolument  to  the  whole  Nation,  were  to  delign  aju  t  Vo¬ 
lume  ;  and  there  are  Direttions  already  fo  many,  and  fo accuratelyde- 
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livered  and  publijhed  (but  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  of  the  for-  C  h.  XX, 
mer  Claffes  of  Foreft-trees ,  and  other  Remarks,  at  the  leaft  to  my  poor 
Knowledge  and  Refearch)  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  refeat, 

I  do  only  wilh  (upon  the  Profped  and  Meditation  of  the  uni- 
verfal  Benefit)  that  every  Perfon  whatfoever,  worth  ten  Bounds  per 
Annum ,  within  her  Majefty's  Dominions,  were  by  fome  indifpenfible 
Statute ,  obliged  to  plant  his  Hedge-rows  with  the  beft  and  moft  ufe fill 
Finds  of  them,  efpecially  in  fiich  Places  of  the  Nation,  as  being  the 
more  in-land  Counties ,  and  remote  from  the  Seas  and  navigable  Rivers , 
might  the  better  be  excufed  from  the  planting  of  Timber,  to  the  ‘Pro¬ 
portion  of  thofe  who  are  more  happily  and  commodioufly  fituated  for 
the  Tranfportation  of  it. 

23.  Undoubtedly,  if  this  Courfe  were  taken  effectually,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  Part  both  of  the  Meat  and  TDrink  which  is  fpent  to  our  Preju¬ 
dice,  might  be  faved  by  the  Country  People ,  even  out  of  the  Hedges 
and  Mounds ,  which  would  afford  them  not  only  the  Pleafiure  and  Fro- 
fit  of  their  delicious  Fruit,  but  fuch  abundance  of  Cyder  and  Perry i 
as  fhould  fuffice  them  to  drink  of  one  of  the  moft  wholfiome  and  excel¬ 
lent  Beverages  in  the  IV orld.  Old  Gerard  did  longfince  alledge  us  an 
Example  worthy  to  be  purfued ;  I  have  fieen  (faith  he,  ipeaking  of 
Apple-trees ,  Lib.  iii.  Gap.  ci.)  in  the  Paftures  and  Hedge-rows  about  the 
Grounds  of  aworfhipful  Gentleman,  dwelling  two  Miles  from  Here¬ 
ford,  called  Mr.  Roger  Bodnome,/^  many  Trees  of  all  Sorts,  that  the 
Servants  drink  for  the  moft  part  no  other  Drink  but  that  which  is  made 
of  Apples  :  The  Quantity  is  fuch,  that  by  the  Report  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man  himfelf  the  Parfon  hath  for  Tythe  many  Hogjheads  ^/"Cyder  :  The 
Hogs  are  fed  with  the  Fallings  of  them ,  which  are  Jo  many,  that 
they  make  choice  of  thofe  Apples  they  do  eat ,  who  will  not  tafte  of 
any  but  of  the  beft.  An  Example  doubt  lefts  to  be  followed  of  Gentle¬ 
men  that  have  Land  andh iving  :  ButEnvj  faith ,  the  Poor  will  break 
down  our  Hedges,  and  we  jhall  have  the  leaft  part  of  the  Fruit.  But 
forward ,  in  the  Name  of  God,  graft,  fet,  plant,  and  nourijh  up  Trees 
in  every  Corner  of  your  Ground  *  the  Labour  is  fmall,  the  Coft  is  no¬ 
thing,  the  Commodity  is  great ;  your  [elves  fh all  have  Plenty,  the 
Poor  jhall  have  fomewhat  in  Time  of  IV ant  to  relieve  their  NeceJJity , 
and  God  Jhall  reward  your  good  Minds  and  Pdiligence.  Thus  far 
honeft  Gerard.  And  in  Truth,  with  how  fmall  a  Charge  and  infinite 
Pleafure  this  were  to  be  effeded*  every  one  that  is  Patron  of  a  little 
Nurfery,  can  eaftly  calculate  :  But  by  this  Expedient  many  thoufands 
of  Acres,  lowed  now  yearly  with  Barley,  might  be  cultivated  for 
Wheat,  or  converted  into  Pafture,  to  the  increafe  of  Corn  and  Cattle : 

Befides,  the  Timber  which  the  Pear-tree,  Black-cherry  and  many 
thorny  Plums  (which  are  beft  for  Grain,  Colour,  and  G lofts)  afford, 
comparable  (for  divers  curious  Fifes)  with  any  we  have  enumerated. 

The  B lack-cherry-wood  grows  fometimes  to  that  Bulk,  as  is  fit  to  make 
Stools  with,  Cabinets,  Tables,  efpecially  the  redder  Sort,  which  will 
polifh  well  ;  alfo  P ipes,  and  mufical  Inftruments  ;  the  very  Bark  em¬ 
ployed  for  Bee-hives :  But  of  this  I  am  to  render  a  more  ample  Ac¬ 
count  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Tdifcourfe.  I  would  farther  recom¬ 
mend  the  more  frequent  planting  and  Propagation  of  Fir,  Pine-trees, 
and  fome  other  beneficial  Materials,  both  for  Ornament  and  Profit ; 
efpecially,  fince  we^  find  by  Experience ,  they  thrive  fo  well,  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  Curiofity  only. 
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Of  the  Mulberry. 

Or  us,  the  Mulberry  :  It  may  poffibly  be  wondered  by  fome 
why  we  fhould  infert  this  Tree  among!!  our  Foreft  Inhabi- 
'  tants ;  but  we  ihall  foon  reconcile  our  induftrious  Tlantery 
when  he  comes  to  underhand  the  incomparable  Benefit  of  it,  and  that 
for  its  Timber,  Durableneis,  and  T)fe  for  the  Joyner  and  Carpenter, 
and  to  make  Hoops,  Bows,  Wheels,  and  even  Ribs  for  fmall  V effels ,  m- 
ftead  of  Oak,  &c.  though  the  Fruit  and  the  Leaves  had  not  the  due 
Value  with  us,  which  they  defervedly  enjoy  in  other  Places  of  the 

^  i.  But  it  is  not  here  I  would  recommend  our  ordinary  black  Fruit 
Bearers,  though  that  be  likewife  worth  the  Propagation  ;  but  that  Kind 
which  is  called  the  white  Mulberry  (which  I  have  had  lent  me  out  of 
Languedoc)  one  of  them  of  a  broad  Leaf ,  found  there  and  in 
< 'Provence ,  whofe  Seeds  being  procured  from  Bar  is,  where  they  have 
it  from  Avignon,  fhould  be  thus  treated  in  the  Seminary. 

2  In  Countries  where  they  cultivate  them  for  the  Silk-worm ,  and 
other  Ufes  they  fow  the  perfe&ly  mature  Berries  of  a  Tree,  whole 
Leaves  have  not  been  gathered  ;  thefe  they  lhake  down  upon  an  old 
Sheet  lpread  under  the  Tree ,  to  proted  them  from  Gravel  and  Ordure, 
which  will  hinder  you  from  difcerning  the  Seed:  If  they  be  not  npe, 
lay  them  to  mature  upon  Shelves,  but  by  no  Means  till  they  corrupt ; 
to  prevent  which,  turn  them  daily  ;  then  put  them  in  a  fine  Sieve,  and 
plunging  it  in  Water ,  bruife  them  with  your  Hand  ;  do  this  in  feveral 
Waters  then  change  them  in  other  clear  W ater ,  and  the  Seed  will  fink 
to  the  Bottom,  whilft  the  Tulp  fwims,  and  mull  be  taken  off  carefully : 
This  done,  lay  them  to  dry  in  the  Sun  upon  a  Linnen  Cloth,  for  which 
one  Hour  is  fufficient,  then  van  and  fift  it  from  the  Husks,  and  referve 
it  till  the  Seafon.  This  is  the  Procefs  of  curious  Perfons ;  but  the  low¬ 
ing  of  ripe  Mulberries  themfelves  is  altogether  as  good,  and  from  the 
Excrement  of  Hogs,  and  even  Hogs  (that  will  frequently  eat  them) 
they  will  rife  abundantly.  Note ,  That  in  fowing  of  the  Berry,  Us  good 
to  lquafh  and  bruife  them  with  fine  lifted  Mould,  and  if  it  be  rich, 
and  of  the  old  Bed,  fo  much  the  better :  They  would  be  interred,  well 
moiftned  and  covered  with  Straw ,  and  then  raiely  watered  till  t  ey 
peep ;  or  you  may  Iqueefe  the  ripe  Berries  in  Ropes  of  Hair  01  Baft, 
and  bury  them,  as  is  prefcribed  for  Hips  and  Haws  :  The  Earth  in 
which  you  fow  them,  lh.ould  be  fine  Mould,  and  as  rich  as  for  Melons , 
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railed  a  little  higher  than  the  Area,  as  they  make  the  Beds  for  ordinary  C 

Tot-herbs ,  to  keep  them  loofe  and  warm,  and  in  fuch  Beds  you  may 
few  Seeds  as  you  do  Rurjlane,  mingled  with  feme  fine  Earth,  and  thin- 
y  covered,  and  then  for  a  Fortnight  ftrewed  over  with  Straw,  to  pro- 
.ea  them  both  from  hidden  Heat  and  from  Birds:  The  Seafon  is  X-/7 

Z  Tn  TS  fT  ^  af  CuVen  d11  I**  and  ^uguft,  and  i/the 
fecond  Quarter  of  the  Moon,  the  Weather  calm  and  ferene  At  the 

Beginning  keep  them  moderately  frefh  (not  over  wet)  and  clean 

weeded  fecured  from  the  Rigour  o f  Frojls-  the  fecond  Year  of  thek 

Growth,  about  the  Beginning  of  O Bober,  or  early  Spring  draw  them 

gently  out,  prune  the  Roots ,  and  dipping  them  a  little  in kond-w™ 

tranfplant  them  in  a  warm  Place  or  Nurfery ;  'tis  belt  ranging  them  Tn 

two  hoot  large,  and  one  m  Depth,  each  Hr  ill  three  Foot  Di- 

fiance,  and  each  Riant  two.  And  if  thus  the  new  Earth  befomewhat 

lower  than  the  Surface  of  the  reft,  'twill  the  better  receive  the  Ram 

Being  planted,  cut  them  all  within  three  Inches  of  the  Ground  Wa  ’ 

ter  them  not  in  Winter,  but  in  extream  Neceffity,  and  when  the 

Weather  !s  warm,  and  then  do  it  in  the  Morning.  In  this  cold  Seafon 

you  lhall  do  well  to  cover  the  Ground  with  the  Leaves  of  Trees  Straw 

or  fhort  Litter ,  to  keep  them  warm;  and  every  Year  you  lhall  o-ive 
them  three  Hreffings  ox  haif  Diggings;  t  § 

Auguft-,  this,  for  the  firft  Year,  ftill  after  Rain:  Thf  fee  and  Sprit 
after  tranfplantmg,  purge  them  of  all  fuperfluous  Shoots  and  Cionf 
referving  only  the  molt  towardly  for  the  future  Stem :  this  to  be  done 

S^oTeftThe8  co“mthe  N«r/ery-  and  if  of  the  principal 
Stem  fo  left,  h eFroft  mortifie  any  Part,  cut  it  off,  and  continue  this 

Government  till  they  are  near  fix  Foot  high  ;  after  whiih  Buffer  them  to 
Ipread  into  Heads ,  by  difcreetly  pruning  and  falhioning  them  •  But  if 
.you  plant  where  Cattle  may  endanger  theni,  the  Stem  h  j  need  be  tafte 
for  they  are  extreamly  liquorilh.  of  the  Leaves.  9 

4-  When  now  they  are  about  five  Years  Growth,  you  may  trail  A 
plant  them  without  cutting  the  Root  (provided  you  eradicate  them 
with  Care)  only  trimming  the  Heads  little:  the  Seafon  is  from 
tember  to  November  in  the  New- Moon,  and  if  the  Holes  ox  Tits  you 
fet  them  in  were  dug  and  prepared  feme  Months  before,  it  would  much 
fecure  their  taking:  Some  call  Horns,  Bones,  Shells  &c  into  them  ^ 
better  to  feofen  the  Earth  about  them,  which  Ihoufe  be  rich  td  well 
refrelhed  all  Summer.  A  light,  and  dry  Mould  is  bell,  well  expofed 
the  Sun  and  Air,  which  above  all  things  this  Tree  affed/anl 
hates  watery  low  Grounds:  In  Sum,  being  a§  very  lafting  Tr^e  rh^ 

cherife  noThdoet^T  f/fr  ,mo\whofe  Soci4  they  exceedingly 
cneriln  nor  do  they  lefs  delight  to  be  amongft  Corn,  no  Way  preiii 

fv  nfv  oT  tTx  S'feN  ThC  ^ame  °f  *ele  Standards  kZTbe 
v  '  -  /■>  or  twenty-four  Foot  every  Way,  if  you  would  defio-n  Walk? 

ox  Groves  of  Aem  ,  if  the  Environs  of  kids.  Banks  of  RiVers 
High-ways,  esc.  twelve  or  fourteen  Foot  may  luffice  but  the  farther 

Blkl  Ztrh  fVhl IVhhe  fPreads  its  Root  lm,d‘  farther  than  the 
la.k,  and  likes  the  Valley  more  than  the  higher  Ground 

,  J  W0theiWped,ent  t0  increafe  Mulberries,  is  by  'Layers  from 
the  Suckers rat  the  Foot  j  this  done  in  Spring,  leaving  not  4ove  turn 
Buds  owl  oi  the  Earth,  which  you  muft  dilieenth,  I  above  ^0 
fecond  Year  they  will  be  rooted  :  They  will  alfo  take  fr"'  the 
””1'  o.  Arm  fli«,  ,nd  kept 

through 
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Years;  thcfe  let  in  Ri  s,  f,<heciallv  'if  you  twift  the  old  W t ood  a  little, 

Top,  will  root  mfaUibl y  el  peci by  •  ?  infCrting  a  Stone,  or  Gram 

of  an  Oat,  to  fuckle  and  entert  Grafting  them  on  the  black 

6.  They  may  alfo  be  propag  V  -"akf  the  Qww  from 

Mulberry  in  or  Inoc,ulf  and  round  Leaves,  which  caufes  it 

feme  old  Tree,  that  has br°a 0f  great  Emolument  to  the 
to  produce  very  ample  and  tenner  > 

Silk-majler.  .  .u^ulmen  advife  to  Poll  our  Mulberries 

7-  Some  experienced  as  we  do  0ur  /Fitfww;  °thers  not  tdl  e,6ht 
every  three  or  four  Yeats,  ^  b  yearly  t0  prune  them  of 

Years  ;  both  erroneoufly.  and  to  form  their  Heads  round  and 

their  dry  and  iuperfluous  Bi :  ■■  where  they  are  to  abide,  cut  off 

natural.  The  firft  Year  of  Rem  l  ^  ylifing  ;  the  next  Year 
all  the  Shoots,  to  ! five  or  hx  o  difpofe  in  Triangle  as  near  as 

leave  not  above  three  of  thel  ,  unlefs  it  be  to  purge  them  (as 

may  be,  and  then  difturbthem  ^  extravagant  Parts,  which  may 
we  taught)  ot  dead  Sea^  ^  any  Pruned  Branch  fhoot  above  three 
impeach  the  reft ;  and  u  after  number.  One  of  the  belt  Ways  of 

or  four  Cyons,  reduce  them  t  Provence,  to  make  the  Head 

tuning,  is  what  of  their’  inmoft  Branches  , 

hollow,  and  like  a  Bell,  by  c  S  ;n  the  New-Moon 

and  this  may  be  done,  ^^j'ZvveAn  June  os  July,  if  the 

of  March,  or  when  they  arefol^tLx^n^  omit  what  I  read  of 
Seafon  prove  any  &  . .  ,  tj,£y  now  alfo  imitate  in  Virginia , 
the  Chine fe  Culture,  a"d  '  raifJ thefe  ‘Plants  of  the  Seeds,  which 
where  they  have  found  a  W  y  which  fprout,  a„d  bear  Leaves 

they  mow  and  cut  like  a Twf  ^pe  (in  Virginia)  have  planted  them 
again  in  a  few  Months:  Thy  do  Qoosberries  and  Currans,  for 

in  Hedges,  as  near  toge  which  they  pretend  to  do  with  Scifers. 

their  more  convenient  Cltppi g} '  ,  J.  ftdring  the  Mould  at  Root, 

8  The  Mulberry  is  much  mprovea  uy  0 

and  Let  at  ion.  .  A  r  nf  tv,e  HJfes  of  this  excellent 

9.  We  have  already  £aufe  the  Fruit  is  of  a 

Tree,  efpecially  of  the  II  7n  e,  ^  ^  ^  *  T afte,  and  leffer  than 

paler  Colour,  which  is  al  and  the  Leaves  of  a  mealy  clear 

the  Black  ;  the  'if  ZLZ™  produced  by  at  leaft  a 

oreen  Colour,  and  ai  ’  vantage  to  the  newly  difclofed  Silk- 

Fortnight,  which  is  a  marvelous  Adva^^  J  ^  Food  pro. 

worm :  Alfo  they  arrive  fo  kfs  beautiful  to  the  Eye  than  the 

duces  a  finer  Web.  Nor  r  ^  jvemes  :  The  Timber 

faireft  Elm,  very  pioper  the  jyater  as  well  as  the  moft 

(amongft  other  Properties)  \  and  tough  Bafi-rope  s.  It  buffers  no 

folid  Oak ,  and  the  Bf>'k  n'Z  ;S  whetheI  ftanding  or  felled,  nor  dares 
Kind  of  Vermin  to  breed  on  ,  The  Loppings  are 

any  Caterpillar  attack  it,  lav  .  greateft  and  moft 

excellent  Fuel :  But  that  for  wht  h  ^  Silk-worm) 

worthy  Efteem,  is  tor  the  Lc  »  efnecially  young  Yorkers, 

nourithes  Cows,  Sheep  and  ot  er  ’ Excellent  to  feed  Toultry. 

being  boiled  with  a  little  j  and  the  bruit  excel  ^ 
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In  Sum,  whatever  eats  of  them,  will  with  Difficulty  be  reduced  to  en-  Chap  i 
dure  any  Thing  elfe,  as  long  .as  they  can  come  by  them  :  To  fay  nothing 
of  their  other  foveraign  Qualities,  as  relaxing  of  the  Belly ,  being  eaten 
in  the  Mormng,  and  curing  Inflammations  and  Ulcers  of  the  Mouth 
and  Throat,  mixed  with  Mel  Rofarum,  in  which  Receipt  they  do  belt' 
emg  taken  before  they  are  over-ripe.  I  have  *  read,  that  in  Syria  they  *  ^»dr.  Me. 
make  ZW  of  them;  but  that  the  eating  of  it  makes  Men  bald  :  As‘,‘7  apud 
for  Drink,  the  juice  of  the  Berry  mixed  with  Cyder-Apples,  makes  vJpTot 
an  excellent  Liquor,  both  for  Colour  and  Tajte  Lib. m. Cap. 

to.  To  proceed  with  the  Leaf  (for  which  they  are  chiefly  cherifhedt  ' 
te  Benefit  of  it  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  frequently  let  to  farm  for  vaft 
Sums;  fo  as  fome  me  file  Tree  has  yielded  the  TroPrietor  a  Rent  of 
twenty  Shillings  per  Annum ,  for  the  Leaves  only  ;  and  fix  or  ifcven 
Pounds  of  Silk,  worth  as  many  Pounds  Sterling, ’in  five  or  fix  Weeks 
to  thole  who  keep  the  Worms.  We  know  that  till  after  Italy  had  made 
dilk  above  a  thou/and  Years  (and  where  the  Tree  it  felf  was  not  a 
Stranger, _  none  of  the  Antients  writing  any  Thing  concerning  it)  they 
received  it  not  m  France-,  it  being  hardly  yet  an  hundred.  Lee  they 
betook  themfelves  to  this  Manufacture  in  Brovence,  Languedoc. 

T0n,m?'  &c’  alld  not  ^  Tourain  and  Orleans,  till 
Hen.  IVths  rime;  but  it  is  incredible  what  a  Revenue  it  now  amounts 
torn  that  Kingdom.  About  the  fame  Time,  ora  little  after,  it  was  that 
King  James  did  with  extraordinary  Care  recommend  it  to  this  Na- 

IZ’J’J  3  Boo\f  ‘PjreJlJons,  Acts  of  Council,  and  all  other  Prince- 
ly  Affiftance.  but  this  did  not  take,  no  more  than  that  of  Hen .  IVtiYs 
Propofal  about  the  Environs  of  Baris,  who  filled  the  High-ways 
Barks,  and  Gardens  of  France  with  the  Trees,  beginning  in  his  own 
Gardens  for  Encouragement :  Yet,  I  fay,  this  would  not  be  brought  in¬ 
to  Example  till  this  prefent  great  Monarch,  by  the  indefatigable  Di¬ 
ligence  of  Monfleur  Colbert  ( Superintendent  of  his  Mate  fly's  Ma¬ 
nufactures)  who  has  fo  fuccefsfully  revived  it,  that  ’tis  prodigious  to 
confiderwhat  an  happy  Progrefs  they  have  made  in  it;  to  our  Shame 
be  it  fpoken  who  have  no  other  Difcouragements  from  any  infuperable 
Difficulty  whatever,  butour  Sloth,  and  want  of  Induftry ;  fince  where- 
ever  thefe  Trees  will  grow  and  profper,  the  Silk-worms  will  dofo  alfo  • 
and  they  were  alike  averfe,  and  from  the  very  fame  Suggeftions,  where 
now  that  Manufacture  flouriihes  in  our  Neighbour  Countries  It  is  de 
monftrab  e,  that  Mulberries  in  four  or  five  Years  may  be  made  to  foread 
all  over Mns Land-,  and  when  the  Indigent,  and  young  in 

proud  Families  are  as  willing  to  gain  three  or  four  Shillings  a  Day  for 
gathering  Silk,  and  bulying  themfelves  in  this  fweet  and  eafie  Employ - 
ment,  as  fome  do  to  get  four  Bence  a  Day  for  hard  Work  at  Hemp, 

Ilax  and  Woof  the  Reputation  of  Mulberries  will  l'pread  in  Eng¬ 
land  other  Plantations.  I  might  fay  fomethinglike  this  of  Saffron 
which  we  yet  too  much  negleft  the  Culture  of;  but  which  for  all  this  i 
do  not  defpair  of  feeingre-aflTumcd,  when  that  good  Genius  returns. 

In  order  to  this  hopeful  Brognoflick,  we  will  add  a  few  Directions  about 
e  gathering  of  their  Leaves ,  to  render  this  Chapter  one  of  the  moil 

IvTks  iSfhe  World“amly  °ne  °f  them°ft  accomLlljhed and  agreeable 

n.  I  he  Leaves  of  the  Mulberry  fhould  becoliedfed  from  Treer  of 
^evenor  eight  Years  old  ;  if  of  fuch  as  are  very young,  it  impairs  their 
Growth,  neither  are  they  fo  healthful  for  the  Worts,  makfng  them 

^  .  hy  drop  teal. 
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II .hydropical,  and  apt  to  burft:  As  do  alfo  the  Leaves  of  filch  Trees  as 
be  planted  in  a  too  water  ijh,  or  over  rich  Soil,  or  where  no  Sun  comes, 
and  all  lick  and  yellow  Leaves  are  hurtful.  It  is  better  to  clip,  and 
let  the  Leaves  fall  upon  a  fubtended  Sheet  ox  Blanket ,  than  to  gather 
them  by  Hand  ;  and  to  gather  them,  than  to  /trip  them,  which  mars 
and  gauls  the  Branches ,  and  bruifes  the  Leaves  that  fhould  hardly  be 
touched.  Some  there  are  who  lop  off  the  Boughs ,  and  make  it  their 
pruning,  and  it  is  a  tolerable  Way,  fo  it  be  difcreetly  done  in  the  over¬ 
thick  Parts  of  the  Tree  ;  but  thefe  Leaves  gathered  from  a  feparated 
Branch,  will  die,  and  wither  much  fooner  than  thole  which  are  taken 
from  the  Tree  immediately,  unlelsyou  fet  the  Stem  in  Water.  Leaves 
gathered  from  Boughs  cut  off,  will  fhrink  in  three  Hours ;  whereas  thofe 
you  take  from  the  living  Tree,  will  laft  as  many  Days  ;  and  being  thus 
a  while  kept,  are  better  than  over-frejh  ones.  It  is  a  Rule,  never  to 
gather  in  a  rainy{  Seafon,  nor  cut  any  Branch  whilft  the  IF et  is  upon  it  ; 
and  therefore  againft  filch  fufpedted  Times,  you  are  to  provide  before¬ 
hand,  and  to  referve  them  in  lome  frejh,  but  dry  Place  :  The  fame 
Caution  you  mull  obferve  for  the  Dew,  though  it  do  not  rain,  for  wet 
Food  kills  the  Worms .  But  if  this  cannot  be  altogether  prevented,  put 
the  Leaves  between  a  Pair  of  Sheets  well  dried  by  the  Fire,  and  fhake 
them  up  and  down  Til  the  Moifture  be  drunk  up  in  the  Linnen ,  and 
then  fpreading  them  to  the  Air  a  little,  on  another  dry  Cloth,  you  may 
feed  with  them  boldly.  The  top  Leaves  and  oldeft,  would  be  gathered 
laft  of  all,  as  being  moft  proper  to  repajl  the  IV orms  with,  towards 
their  laft  Change.  The  Gatherer  muft  be  neat,  and  have  his  Hands 
clean,  and  his  Breath  fweet,  and  not  poifoned  with  Onions  or  Tobacco , 
and  be  careful  not  to  prefs  the  Leaves,  by  crouding  them  into  the  Bags 
or  Baskets.  Laftly,  That  they  gather  only  (unlefs  in  Cafe  of  Necef- 
fity)  L  eaves  from  the  prefent,  not  from  the  former  Years  Sprigs,  or 
old  W ood ,  which  are  not  only  rude  and  harfh,  but  are  annexed  to 
ftubbed  Stalks,  which  injure  the  Worms ,  and  i poll  the  denudated 
Branches.  One  Note  more  let  me  add,  That  in  firft  hatching  the  Eggs 
difclofing  (as  fometimes)  earlier  than  there  is  Provinon  for  them  on  the 
Tree ,  the  tender  Leaves  of  Lettuce ,  Dandelion  or  Endive  may  flip- 
ply,  fo  they  feed  not  on  them  too  long,  or  over-much,  which  gives 
them  the  Lask. 

iz.  This  is  what  I  thought  fit  to  premonifli  concerning  the  gathering 
of  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  for  Silk-worms ,  as  I  find  it  in  Monfieur 
Ifnard’s  Infractions,  and  that  exad  Difcourfe  of  his,  publifhed  lome 
Years  fince,  and  dedicated  to  Monfieur  Colbert  (who  has,  it  feems,  con- 
ftituted  this  induftrious  and  experienced  Ter  fen.  Surveyor  of  this  prince¬ 
ly  Manufacture  about  Baris)  and  becaule  the  Book  it  ielf  is  rare ,  and 
known  by  very  few.  I  have  no  more  to  add,  but  this  for  our  Encourage¬ 
ment,  and  to  encounter  the  Objections  which  may  be  fuggefted  about 
the  Coldnefs  and  Moifture  of  our  Country  ;  that  the  Spring  is  in  Bro- 
vence  no  lefs  inconjlant  than  is  ours  in  England  j  that  the  Colds  at 
Baris  are  altogether  as  Jharp  and  that  when  in  May  it  has  continued 
raining  for  nine  and  twenty  Dayslucceftively,  Monfieur  Ifnard  allures 
us,  he  proceeded  in  his  Work  without  the  leaf!  Dilafter and  in  the  Tear 
1664,  he  prefented  the  French  King  his  Mafter ,  with  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  better  Silks  than  any  Me  fin  a  or  Bononia  could  produce, 
which  he  fold  raw  at  Lions,  for  a  Biflol  the  Bound ;  when  that  of 
Avignon ,  Brovence  and  Dauphine  produced  little  above  half  that 

Price. 
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Price.  But  you  are  to  receive  the  compleat  Hiftory  of  the  Silk-worm ,  Chap.  L 
from  that  incomparable  Treatife  which  the  learned  Maipighius  has 
lately  lent  out  of  Italy ,  and  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society ,  as  a  Speci¬ 
men  and  noble  Effetl  of  its  univerfal  Correspondence  and  Concern¬ 
ments  for  the  Improvement  of  ufeful  Knowledge.  To  this  I  add  that 
beneficial  Palfage  of  the  learned  Dr.  Beal ,  communicated  in  the  twelfth 
Volume  of  ' Philofophical  TranfaStions ,  Number  cxxxiii.  p.  8 id. 
where  we  find  recommended  the  Promotion  of  this  Tree  in  England , 
from  its  Succefs  in  feveral  Northern  Countries ,  and  even  in  the  moift 
Places  of  Ireland:  He  lhews  how  it  may  be  improved  by  grafting  on 
the  Fig\  or  the  larger  black  Mulberry ,  on  that  of  the  fmalleft  Kind  : 

Alfo  of  what  Requell  the  E Yiamoron,  or  Guidenie  made  of  the  Juice 
of  this  Fruit ,  was  with  the  Antients ,  with  other  excellent  Observa¬ 
tions  :  What  other  incomparable  Remedies  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  af¬ 
fords,  fee  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory,  Lib.  xxiii.  Chap.  vii.  There  is  a 
Mulberry-tree  brought  from  Virginia  not  to  be  contemned  ;  upon 
which  they  find  Silk-worms,  which  would  exceed  the  Silk  of  Perfta 
it  felf,  if  the  Planters  of  naufeous  Tobacco  did  not  hinder  the  Culture. 

Sir  Jo.  Berkley  (who  was  many  Years  Governor  of  that  ample  Colony ) 
told  me,  he  presented  the  King  ( Charles  II.)  with  as  much  of  Silk 
made  there,  as  made  his  Majefty  a  compleat  Suit  of  Apparel.  Laft- 
ly,  Let  it  not  feem  altogether  impertinent,  if  I  add  one  Premonition  to 
thole  lefs  experienced  Gardeners,  who  frequently  expofe  their  Orange ,■ 
and  like  tender  Furniture-Trees  of  the  Green-houfe  too  early:  That  the 
firft  Leaves  putting  forth  of  this  wife  Tree  ( Sapientijftma ,  as  *  P liny  *  a  Mora,  ob 
calls  it)  is  a  more  infallible  Note  when  thole  delicate  Plants  may  b Q^rdnatem. 
fafely  brought  out  to  the  Air,  than  by  any  other  Prognoftick  or  Indica¬ 
tion.  For  other  Species ,  vid.  Raii  Hendro.  p.  xii. 


CHAP.  II. 

Qf  the  Tlatanus,  Lotus ,  Cornus ,  Acacia ,  &c. 

x  FT)  Eat  anus,  thatlo  beautiful  and  precious  Tree,  antiently  facred  to  Platan  us. 

Jl  *  Helena  (and  with  which  fhe  crowned  the  Ear,  and  Genius 
of  the  Place)  was  fo  doated  on  by  Xerxes,  that  JElian  and  other  Au¬ 
thors  tells  us,  he  made  Halt,  and  hopped  his  prodigious  Army  of  Seven¬ 
teen  hundred  thou fand  Soldiers,  which  even  covered  the  Sea,  exhauft- 
ed  Rivers,  and  thruft  Mount  Athos  from  the  Continent ,  to  admire  the 
Pulcritude  and  Procerity  of  one  of  thefe  goodly  Trees  ;  and  became 
fo  fond  of  it,  that  fpoiling  both  himfelf,  his  Concubines,  and  great 
Perfons  of  all  their  Jewels,  he  covered  it  with  Gold,  Gems,  Neck¬ 
laces ,  Scarfs  and  Bracelets,  and  infinite  Riches  :  In  fum,  was  fo 
enamoured  of  it,  that  for  fome  Days,  neither  the  Concernment  of  his 
Grand  Expedition ,  nor  Intereft  of  Honour,  nor  the  necelfary  Motion 
of  his  portentous  Army,  could  perfwade  him  from  it  :  He  ffiled  it  his 
Miftrefs,  his  Minion ,  his  Goddefs ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  part 
from  it,  he  cauled  the  Figure  of  it  to  be  Itamped  in  a  Me  dal  A  Gold \ 
which  he  continually  wore  about  him.  Where-ever  they  built  their 
fumptuous  and  magnificent  Colleges  for  the  Exercile  of  Touth  in  Gym- 
naftics,  as  Riding,  Shooting,  JVr eft  ling.  Running,  &c.  (like  to  our 
French  Academies )  and  where  the  graver  Philofophers  alfo  met  to  con¬ 
verts 


Macrob.  Sa- 
turnal.  iii. 
c.  xi. 


*  Solarium 
quod  pro  folo 
pendetur,  as 
the  PandeCts 
name  the 
Tax  paid  for 
the  Shades 
that  bear  no 
Fruit. 
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TiooK.II.  verfe  together  and  improve  their  Studies,  betwixt  the  Xifta  and  Sub- 
diales  ambulationes  (which  were  ‘Portico’s  open  to  the  Air;  they 
planted  Groves  and  Walks  of  Platans,  to  refrefh  and  fhade  the  Fa- 
Isefiritte  *  as  you  have  them  delcribed  by  Vitruvius ,  Lib.  v.  Chap.  xi. 
and  as  Claudius  Ferrault  has  affifted  the  Text,  with  a  Figure,  or 
I chno graphical  Plot.  Thefe  Trees  the  Romans  firft  brought  out  of  the 
Levant,  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  Induftry  and  Coft,  for  their  ftate- 
ly  and  proud  Heads  only,  that  great  Orators  and  Statejincn,  Cicero 
and  Hortenftus ,  would  exchange  now  and  then  a  Turn  at  the  Bar, 
that  they  might  have  the  Pleafure  to  ftep  to  their  Villas,  and  refrefh 
their  Flatans ,  which  they  would  often  irrigate  with  Wine  inftead  of 
Water  \  Crevit  &  ajfufo  letior  umbra  mero :  when  Hortenftus 
taught  \rees  to  tipple  Wine ;  and  fo  prized  the  very  Shadow  ot  it, 
that  when  afterwards  they  tranfplanted  them  into  France ,  they  exaded 
a  *  Solarium  and  Tribute  of  any  of  the  A atives  who  fhould  prefume 
but  to  put  his  Head  under  it.  But  whether  for  any  Virtue  extraordinary 
in  the  Shade ,  or  other  propitious-  Influence  iffuing  from  them,  a  worthy 
Knight ,  who  frayed  at  Iff)  ah  an  in  Ferfia ,  when  that  famous  City  was 
infeded  with  a  raging  Feftilence ,  told  me,  that  f  nee  they  have  planted 
a  greater  Number  of  thefe  noble  Trees  about  it,  the  F l ague  has  not 
come  nigh  their  Dwellings.  F  liny  affirms,  there  is  no  Tree  whatfoever 
which  fo  well  defends  us  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  Summer,  nor  that 
admits  it  more  kindly  in  Winter.  And  for  our  Encouragement,  I  do 
upon  Experience  affiure  you,  that  they  will  flounfh  and  abide  with  us, 
without  any  more  Trouble  than  frequent  and  plentiful  watering,  which 
from  their  Youth  they  exceffively  delight  in,  and  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  by  their  Growth  accordingly  ;  lo  as  I  am  perfwaded  that,  with 
very  ordinary  Induftry,  they  might  be  propagated  to  the  incredible  Or-* 
nament  of  the  Walks  and  Avenues  to  great  Mens  Houfes.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  of  this  true  Flane  among  us  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  who  planted  thofe  (ftill  flourilning  ones)  at  Ve- 
rulam  ;  as  to  mine,  to  that  honourable  Gentleman,  the  late  Sir  George 
Crook  of  Oxpordjhire,  from  whofe  Bounty  I  received  an  hopeful  F  lant 
now  growing  in  my  Villa:  Nor  methinks  fhould  it  be  logical  a  Ratify , 
(if  it  be  true)  that  being  brought  from  Sicily ,  it  was  planted  as  near  us 

as  the  Morini.  . 

3.  There  was  lately  at  Baftl  in  Switzerland ,  an  antient  goodly 

Flatanetum ,  and  now  in  France  they  are  come  again  in  Vogue :  I 
know  it  was  antiently  accounted  dung-pnc®* }  but  they  may  with  us  be 
raifed  of  their  Seeds  with  Care,  in  a  moift  Soil,  as  heie  I  have  known 
them.  But  the  Reafon  of  our  little  Succefs  is,  that  we  very  rarely 
have  them  fent  us  ripe  ;  which  fhould  be  gathered  late  in  Autumn ,  and 
brought  us  from  fome  more  Levantine  Parts  than  Italy.  They  come 
alfo  of  Layers  abundantly,  affeding  a  freffi  and  feeding  Ground ;  for  fo 
they  plant  them  about  their  Rivulets  and  Fountains.  The  W eft  In¬ 
dian  Flane  is  not  altogether  fo  rare,  but  it  rifes  to  a  goodly  Tree ,  and 
bears  a  very  ample  and  lefs  jagged  Leaf :  ft  hat  the  Tut  ks  ufe  their 
Flatanus  for  the  building  of  Ships ,  I  learn  out  of  Ricciolus  Hydrog. 
Lib.  x.  Chap,  xxxvii.  and  out  of  Fliny,  Canoos  and  Vejfels  lor  the 
Sea  have  been  excavated  out  of  their  prodigious  Trunks. 
jl 0  us.  4.  The  fame  Opinion  have  I  of  the  noble  Lotus  Arbor  (another 
Lover  of  the  Water')  which  in  Italy  yields  both  an  admirable  Shade 

and  Timber  immortal,  growing  to  a  vaft  Tree ,  where  they  come 

’  &  fpontaneoufly ; 
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fpontaneoufly  ;  but  its  Fruit  ieems  not  fo  tempting  as  it  is  ftoried  it  wasC  h  a  p.  II, 
to  the  Companions  of  Ulyjfes :  The  firft  who  brought  the  Lotus  out 
of  Virginia ,  was  the  late  induftrious  Tradefcant.  Of  this  Wood  areUsES 
made  Ripes,  and  Wind-inftruments ,  and  of  its  Root ,  Hafts  for  Knives, 
and  other  Tools ,  &c.  The  Olfer  of  Crajfus  to  Domitius  for  half  a 
Dozen  of  thefe  Trees ,  growing  about  an  Houfe  of  his  in  Rome ,  tefti- 
lies  in  what  Efteem  they  were  had,  for  their  incomparable  Beauty  and 
Ufe. 

The  Cornel  Tree,  though  not  mention’d  by  RUny  for  its  Timber,  is  cornel. 
exceedingly  commended  for  its  Durablenefs  and  Ufe  in  Wheel-work , 

Tins  and  Wedges,  in  which  it  lafts  like  the  hard  eft  Iron  ;  and  it  will 
grow  with  us  to  good  Bulk  and  Stature  ;  and  the  preferv’d  and  pickled 
Berries  (or  Cherries  rather)  are  moft  refrelhing,  an  excellent  Condi¬ 
ment,  and  do  alfo  well  in  Tarts .  But  that  is  very  odd,  which  Ma - 
thiolus  affirms  upon  his  own  Experience,  That  one  who  has  been  bit¬ 
ten  of  a  Mad-dog ,  if  in  a  Year  after  he  handle  the  Wood  of  thisTree, 
till  it  grow  warm,  relapfes  again  into  his  former  Diftemper. 

The  fame  reported  of  the  Cornus  ftemina ,  or  wild  Cornel ;  which 
is  like  the  former  for  Compa&ednefs,  and  made  ufe  of  for  Cart-timber ,u  SES- 
and  other  ruftick  Inftruments  ;  befides,  for  the  beft  of  Butchers 
Skewers ,  Tooth-pickers ,  and  in  fome  Countries  abroad  they  decodt  the 
Berries ,  which  prefs’d,  yield  an  Oil  for  the  Lamp . 

Laflly -,  The  Acacia ,  and  that  of  Virginian ,  deferves  a  Place  among  A  c  A  c  1  a, 
our  Ayenue  Trees  (could  they  be  made  to  grow  upright)  adorning 
our  Walks  with  their  exotic  Leaf  and  fweet  Flowers  ;  very  hardy  a- 
gainft  the  pinching  Winter ,  but  not  fo  Proof  againft  its  bluftring 
Winds  ;  though  it  be  armed  with  Thorns  :  Nor  do  the  Roots  take  fuch 
hold  of  the  Ground,  infinuating,  and  running  more  like  Liqtiorijh ,  and 
apt  to  emaciate  the  Soil  ;  I  will  not  therefore  commend  it  for  Gardens , 
unlefs  for  the  Variety ;  of  which  there  are  feyeral,  fome  without  Thorns 
They  love  to  be  planted  in  moift  Ground. 

One  Thing  more  there  is,  which  (for  the  Ufe  and  Benefit  which 
thefe  and  the  like  Exotics  afford  us)  I  would  take  hold  of,  as  upon 
all  occafions  I  do  in  this  Work  :  Namely,  to  encourage  all  imagi¬ 
nary  Induftry  of  fuch  as  trayel  foreign  Countries,  and  efpecially  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  Concerns  in  our  American  Riant  at  ions,  to  promote 
the  Culture  of  fuch  Riant s  and  Trees  (efpecially  Timber )  as  may  yet 
add  to  thofe  we  find  already  agreeable  to  our  Climate  in  England.  What 
we  have  faid  of  the  Mulberry ,  and  the  vaft  Emolument  rais’d  by  the 
very  Leaves,  as  well  as  W )od  of  that  only  Tree  (befide  thofe  we  now 
have  mentioned,  Strangers  till  of  late,  and  believed  incicurable  here) 
were  fufficient  to  excite  and  ftir  up  our  utmoft  Induftry.  Hiftory  tells 
us,  the  noble  and  fruitful  Country  of  France  was  heretofore  thought 
fo  fteril  and  barren,  that  nothing  almoft  profpering  in  it,  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  were  quite  deferting  it,  and  with  their  Wives  and  Children  go¬ 
ing  to  feek  fome  other  more  propitious  Abodes  till  fome  of  them  hap¬ 
pening  to  come  into  Italy ,  and  tailing  the  Juice  of  the  delicious  Grape , 
the  reft  of  their  Countrymen  took  Arms ,  and  invaded  the  Territories 
where  thofe  Vines  grew  ;  which  they  tranfplanted  into  Gallia ,  and 
have  fo  infinitely  improved  lince,  that  France  alone  yields  more  of  that 
generous  Liquor ,  than  not  only  Italy  and  Greece ,  but  all  Europe  and 
Afia  befide  :  Who  almoft  would  believe  that  the  auftere  Rhenijh,  a- 
bounding  on  the  fertile  Banks  of  the  Rhine ,  lhould  produce  fo  foft  and 

G  g  charming 


Il8  ,  .  r  •  aTdoes  the  fame  Vine,  planted  among  the  Rocks 

Book  Il  charming  a  Lta  ,  d  mountamous  Canaries  ? 

“  Thf’for  thl Encouragement  and  Honour  of  thofe  who  improve  the* 
"This  fo  Thln„s  Qf  <ufe  and  general  Benefit  :  Now  in  the  mean 

Timcnhowhave  I  beheld  a  Flortjl,  or  meaner  Gardener  tranfported 
r  the  cafual  Difcovery  of  a  new  little  Spot,  double  Leaf,  rea 

extraordinary  in  a  Tulip,  Anemony,  Carnation,  Auricula  or 
^Amaranth  !  cherifhing  and  calling  it  by  their  own  Names,  _  raffing t he 
. .  c  _  fin G ip  Bulb  to  an  enormous  Sum  ;  till  a  Law  m  Holland 

1  nCem°!de  to  Heck  that  Tuhpa-mania  :  The  Florift  in  the  mean  Time 
I  i“  hi  «  *  he  h..ifo,md  the  Mt,  or  performed  feme  no- 

fab'e  Atchievement,  and  difcover’d  a  new  Country. 

Thtfor  the  (for  fuch  thofe  Variegations  produced  by  Pra- 

and  ftarving  Co-  Root,  are  by  Chance 

met  with  now  and  then)  oi  a  fading  Flower  :  How  much  more  Ho- 

then  were  due  in  luftice  to  thofe  Perfons,  who  bring  m  Things  of 
ear  then  were  due  m  u  Efpecially  Trees  for  Fruit  and 

TimbeT1  the  Oak  alone  (befides  the  Shelter  it  afforded  to  our  late  So- 
lm.  W,  ,,r  ,,  \  having  fo  often  fay’d  and  proteaed  the  whole  Na- 
vereign  Charles  •)  brought  it  in  fo  much  Wealth  from  foreign 

Countries  ”l  have’been  told,  there  was  an  Intention  to  have  mftituted 

^  Order  oi  the  Royal-Oak  ;  and  truly  I  lhould  think  it  to  become  a 

Green  Ribbon  (next  to  that  of  St.  George)  fupenor  to  any  of  the  Ro- 
Green-nwuu.  y  Abroad  is  paid  filch  Veneration,  defervedly 

Tbe  worn  bffuclr  as  have  fignaliAd  themfelves  by  their  Condu^d 
Courage  for  the  ‘Defence  and  Frefervation  of  their  Country.  Be- 
fpeTking  my  Reader’s  Pardon  for  this  Digrejfion,  we  proceed  in  the 

next  to  other  ufeful  Exoticks * 


A  discourse 


P  I  R. 


CHAP.  HI. 

of  the  Fir>  Tine,  Tinqfter,  Titch-tree,  Larjh,  and 

Subterranean  Trees. 

A  Rips  Picea  ‘Finns,  Finafter,  Larjh,  &c.  are  all  of  them 
A  eafily  rais’d’of  the  Kernels  and  Nuts  which  may  be  gotten 
out  of  their  Folyfperm  and  Turbinate,  Cones,  Clogs,  and  Squat, is  y 
exnof nr'  them  to  foe  Sun,  or  a  little  before  the  Fire  or  * .  warm  IV a- 
S  tiU  they  begin  to  gape,  and  are  ready  to  deliver  themfelves  of 

then  two  principal  Species  ;  the  Picea,  or  Male, 

which  i.  ihe  ™y 

S*e“.n”A  Boo6to  whereof  are  flexible 

trcfe  :,L  u 

gafom  d  ofvL  a  grateful  Fragrancy  of  the  Rofn  :  The  Fruit  is  ripe 
m  September.  Brit  after  all,  for  a  perfeaer  Account  of  the  true  and 
genuine  Fir-tree  (waving  the  Diftindion  of 

lit  era  fed  und  differing,  as  of  another  kind)  is  a  noble  upright  i  ree 
from  the  Ground,  fmooth  and  even,  to  the  Eruption  of  the  Branches 
as  is  that  they  call  the  Sapinum,  and  thence  tapermgjo  the  Summit  of 
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the  Fufterna  :  The  Arms  and  Branches  (with  Tew- like  Leaves)  grow  c  in 
from  the  Stem  oppofite  to  one  another,  feriatim  to  the  Top  (as  do  all  VrCs 
Cone-bearers )  difcovenng  their  Age  ;  which  in  Time  with  their 
Weight,  bend  them  from  their  natural  Tendency,  which  is  upright  ef 
pecially  toward  the  Top  of  aged  Trees,  where  the  Leaf  is  flattiih  and 

not  fo  regular  :  The  Cone  great  and  hard,  ‘Pyramidal  and  full  of 
W mged- feeds. 

.  f  h.e  Silver-Fir,  of  a  whitilh  Colour,  like  Rofemary  under  the  Leaf 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  by  the  pettinal  Shape  of  it  :  The  Cones 
not  fo  large  as  the  Picea,  grow  alfo  upright,  and  this  they  call  the  Fe¬ 
male  :  For  I  find  Botanifts  not  unanimoufly  agreed  about  the  Sexes  of 
Trees.  The  Layers ,  and  even  Cuttings  of  this  Tree,  take  Root  and 
improve  to  Trees ,  tho’  more  naturally  by  its  IV mged- feeds  :  But  the 
mafculme  Ptcea  will  endure  no  Amputation ,  nor  is  comparable  to  the 
fiver  Fir  for  Beauty,  and  fo  fit  to  adorn  Walks  and. Avenues-,  though 
the  other  alfo  be  a  very  ftately  Plant,  yet  with  this  Infirmity,  that  though 
it  remain  always  green ,  it  fheds  the  old  Leaves  more  vifibly,  and  not 
feldom  breaks  down  its  ponderous  Branches :  Befides,  the  Timber  is 
nothing  fo  white  ;  though  yet  even  that  Colour  be  not  always  the  beft 
Character  :  That  which  comes  from  Berfm ,  Swinfund ,  Mott ,  Long- 
land,  Dr  ant  on,  &c.  (which  experienc’d  Workmen  call  the  Dram ) 
being  long,  ftrait  and  clear,  and  of  a  Yellow  more  Cedry  Colour  is 
efteemed  much  before  the  White  for  Flooring  and  Wainfcot,  for  Matts 
&c.  thofeof  Pruffia,  which  we  call  Spruce,  and  Norway  (efpecially 
from  Gottenberg)  and  about  Riga,  are  the  beft  ;  unlefs  we  had  more 
Commerce  of  them  from  our  Plantations  in  New-Enqland  which 
are  preferable  to  any  of  them  ;  there  lying  rotting  at  prefent  at  Paf 
c  at  away,  a  Majl  of  fuch  prodigious  Dimenfions,  as  no  Body  will  ad¬ 
venture  to  Ihip  and  bring  away.  All  thefe  bear  their  Seeds  in  Conick 

Figures  and  Squamous,  after  an  admirable  Manner  and  Clofenefs  to 
protect  their  Winged- feeds. 

^  The  Hemlock- tree  (as  they  call  it  in  New -England)  is  a  kind  of 
Spruce  .  In  the  Scotijh  Highlands  are  Frees  of  wonderful  Altitude 
(though  not  altogether  lo  tall,  thick  and  line  as  the  former)  which 
grow  upon  Places  fo  unacceffible,  and  far  from  the  Sea,  that  (as  one 
%s,  they  feem  to  be  planted  by  God  on  purpofe  for  Nurferies  of 
Seed,  and  Monitors  to  our  Induftry ,  referved  with  other  Bleffings,  to 
be  difcover  d  in  our  Days  amongft  the  new-invented  Improvemens  of 
Husbandry ,  not  known  to  our  Southern  People  of  this  Nation ,  &c. 

Did  we  confider  the  Pains  they  take  to  bring  them  out  of  the  Alps 
we  Ihould  lefs  flick  at  the  Difficulty  of  tranfporting  them  from  the  ut¬ 
il1.011  Parts  of  Scotland.  To  the  former  Sorts  we  may  add  the  Efterund 
Firs,  Tonsberry ,  Frederic  k^ftad,  Hellerone ,  Holmftrand,  Landifer, , 
dtavenger ,  Lawrwat ,  &c.  There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  Fir  call’d 
in  Hutch  the  Green-boome ,  much  us’d  in  building  of  Ships,  though 
not  for  Men  of  War ,  becaufe  of  its  Lightnefs,  and  that  it  is  not  fo 
ftrong  as  Oak  ;  but  yet  proper  enough  for  Vejfels  of  great  Burden 
and  which  Hand  much  out  of  the  Water  :  This  Sort  comes  into  Hol- 
land  from  Norway ,  and  other  E aft  land  Countries ;  it  is  fomewhat  hea¬ 
vier  yet  than  Fir ,  and  ftronger,  nor  do  either  of  them  bend  fufficient- 
ly  :  As  to  the  Seeds,  they  may  be  fown  in  Beds  ox  Cafes  at  my  Time 
during  March  ;  and  when  they  peep,  carefully  defended  with  Furzes 
or  the  like  Fence,  from  the  rapacious  Birds ,  which  are  very  apt  to 

pull 
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l  fakine  hold  of  that  little  in  fecund  Part  of  the  Seed , 
Book. II. pull  them  up,  by  ,  I  ar  upon  their  Tops  :  The  Beds  wherein  you 
V^^which ^they  commonly  thcLthern  Affetls,  with  fome 

fow  them,  ;  Sow  them  in  ihallow  ,  not 

fboThafffnch-deep  and  cov£  them  with  fine  light  Mould  :  Being 

•n  Finder  in  Height,  eftablilh  their  weak  Stalks,  by  lifting  feme 

xifen  a  f  ng  r  g  >  ^  which  belng  more  Tof. 

more  Earth  about  them  ,  0^^^  ar’e  of  two  or  three  Years 

heavy,  are  mor  p  them  where  you  pi eafe  :  and  when  they 

Growth,  you  may  ra  ft  U1  ke  prodigious  Shoots,  but  not  for 

the  three  or  ,  and  Ground,  fo  it  be  not  oyec-fandy 

m0i^-  hi  Id  want  a  loamy  Ligature  ;  but  before  fowing  (I  mean 
and  light  and  lo  J  S  deep,  fowing  or  fcttlng  your 

here  for  large  Defigns)  1 wm  it  u ip  ^  them  .  In  five  or  fix 

WelsThe^  will  peep  ’  When  you  tranfflant,  water  them  well  be¬ 
fore  and  cut  the  OW  out  about  the  Root,  as  you  do  Melons  out  of 
Z'Aed,  which  knead  cjoj  to  them  ^njgy  ££ g ^ 

bm„SeS  ^chioM  dwarf  \ t  ^  ever  :  One  kind  alfo  will 
ukfoff  W  or  interr’d  about  the  latter  End  of  and 

‘"f  The  ix«  Time  »  ttanfflm,,  were  in  the  Eejinning  of  *1 ; 
4wo»hth.i,em,inly  ih  .  *» 

hut  by  no  means  in  over-light,  or  rich  Soil :  Fill  the  Holes  there  tore 
.  ,  J  r  t  F sirth  if  vour  Ground  be  improper  of  it  felf  ^  and 

' die' "clay  be  too  ftiff  and  untraftable,  with  a  little  Sand,  re®0V“S 
with  as  much  Earth  about  the  Roots  as  is  poffible,  though  the  Fit 
will  better*  endure  a  naked  Tranfflantathn  th™  the  Bine  :  If  you 
Be  neceffiLted  to  plant  towards  the  latter  End  of  Summer,  lay  a  petty 
,  ,  r  HorTe  litter  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  keep  off  the 
Seat  aS  in  Winter  the  Cold  ;  but  let  no  touch  either  Stem  or 

Roo  ’  You  may  likewife  fow  in  fuch  Earth  about  February,  they 
M?  ■  i  ,  t 'lint  the  very  fir/l  Year  of  an  Inch  ;  next  an  Handful, 
2  h  ee Footed  thence-forward,  above  a  Yard  annually. 

A Northern  Gentleman  (who  has 

fas  PLi/  calls  the  Bine)  are  abundantly  planted  in Northumberland 
which  Ire  in  few  Years  grown  to  the  Magnitude  of  Shif-mafls  ,  and 
ftom  all  has  been  faid,  deduces  thefe  Encouragements.  i-  The  Faa- 
°  0f  their  BroPagation.  i.  The  Nature  of  their  Growth  which  is 
olffea  Places  /hire  nothing  elfe  will  thrive.  3-  Their  Uniformity 
a  Tintv  a  Their  perpetual  Verdure,  y.  Their  Sweetnefs. 
T  Their  Fruitfulnefs  3  affording  Seed,  Gum,  Fuel,  and  Timber  oi 
til  other  Woods  the  moft  ufefal  and  eafy  to  work,  Kc  All  which 
high W  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  Improvement  of  Husbandry,  fit 
fo  be  cnioyn’d  by  fome  folemn  Editl,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  our 

IfallXt  we  may  have  Majis 

own  Growth  :  In  planting  the  fiver  Abies,  fet  not  the  Roots  too  deep, 

it  affects  the  Surface  more  than  the  reft. 

a  The  Bine  (of  which  are  reckon  d  no  lefs  than  ten  leveral  Sorts, 

preferring  the  Homeftic,  or  Sative,  for  the  fuller  Growth)  is  hkewife 

of  both  ^Sexes,  whereof  the  Male  growing  lower,  with  a  rounder  Shape, 


Pine. 
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hath  its  Wood  more  knotty  and  rude  than  the  Female ;  it’s  lank  lomr-cCn  ,T 
er,  narrow  and  pointed  ;  bears  a  black,  thick,  large  Cone,  including  the  ^vsJ’ 
Kernel  within  an  hardshell,  covered  under  a  thick  Scale  :  The  Nuts  of 
this  Tree  (not  much  inferior  to  the  Almond)  are  ufed,  amono-  other  In 
gradients,  in  Beatilla-Ties ,  at  the  bell  Tables.  They  would  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  June,  before  they  gape-  yet  having  hung  two  Years  (for 
there  will  be  always  fome  ripe,  and  fome  green  on.  the  fame  Tree)  pre- 

as  you  treat  Acorns,  &c.  ’till  the 
Seafbn  invite,  and  then  fet  or  fow  them  in  Ground  which  is  cultivated 
like  the  Fir  in  moftRefpeds  •  only,  you  may  bury  the  Nuts  a  little 
deeper.  By  a  Friend  of  mine  they  were  rolled  in  a  fine  Compoft 
made  of  Sheep-dung,  and  fcattered  in  February,  and  this  way  never 
failed  Fir  and  Tine ;  they  came  to  be  above  Inch  high  by  May  •  and 
a  Spanijh  Author  tells  us,  that  to  macerate  them  five  Days  in  a  Child’s 
Trine,  and  three  Days  in  Water,  is  of  wonderful  Effect  :  This  were 
an  expeditious  Trocefs  for  great  T  lain  at  ions-,  unlefs  you  would  rather 
fet  the  Tine  as  they  do  Teafe,  but  at  wider  Diftances, '  that  when  there 
is  occafion  of  removal,  they  might  be  taken  up  with  the  Earth  and  all 
I  fay,  taken  up,  and  not  removed  by  Evulfion,  becaufe  they  are  (of 
all  other  Trees')  the  moft  obnoxious  to  mifcarry  without  this  Caution  • 
and  therefore  it  were  much  better  (where  the  Nuts  might  be  commo- 
dioully  fet  and  defended)  never  to  remove  them  at  all,  it  gives  this 
Tree  fo  confiderable  a  Check.  The  fafeftCourfe  of  all,  vvereto  fet  the 
Nuts  in  an  Earthen-pot,  and  in  frofty  Weather,  lhewing  it  a  little  to 
the  Fire,  the  entire  Clod  will  come  out  with  them,  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferved,  and  fet  in  the  naked  Earth,  in  convenient  and  fit  Holes  pre¬ 
pared  before  Hand,  or  fo  foon  as  the  Thaw  isuniverfal.  Some  commend 
the  ftrewing  a  few  Oats  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Fops  or  Tits  in  which 
you  tranfplant  the  naked  Roots,  for  a  great  Promotement  of  their  taking 
and  that  it  will  caule  them  to  fhoot  more  in  one  Tear  than  in  three  - 
but  to  this  I  have  already  fpoken.  Other  Kinds  not  fo  rigid,  nor  the 
Bark,  Leaf,  Cone  and  Nuts  fo  large,  are  thofe  called  the  Mountain- 
Tine,  a  very  large  ftately  Tree :  There  is  likewife  the  wild,  or  Bajlard- 
Tme,  and  Ted,  clad  with  thin  long  Leaves,  and  bearing  a  turbinated 
Cone  :  Abundance  of  excellent  Rofin  comes  from  this  Tree.  There  is 
alfo  the  Tinajter,  another  of  the  wild  Kind  •  but  none  of  them  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Spanijh,  called  by  us,  the  Scotch  Tine,  for  its -tall  and 
ered  Growth,  proper  for  large  and  ample  Walks  and  Avenues :  feveral 
of  the  other  wild  Sorts,  inclining  to  grow  crooked.  But  for  a  more 
accurate  Defcription  of  thefe  Coniferous  Trees,  and  their  perfect  T)i- 
Jtinchons,  confult  our  Mr.  Ray’s  moft  elaborate  and  ufeful  Work, 
where  all  that  can  be  expededor  defired,  concerning  this  profitable,  as 
well  as  beautiful  Tree,  is  amply  fet  down,  Hift.  Tlant.  Lib.  xxv.Cap.  i. 

.  5-  ’  am  affured  (by  a  Perfon  moft  worthy  of  Credit)  that  in  the  Ter- 
ri.tfryf'^  Alzey  (a  Country  in  Germany,  where  they  were  miferablv  > 

diftreffed  for  H  ood,  which  they  had  fb  deftroyed  as  that  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  make  ufe  of  Straw  for  their  bell  Fuel)  a  very  large  Trail 
eing  newly  plowed  (but  the  JV ars  forprizing  them,  not  foffered  to 
low)  there  fprung  up  the  next  Year  a  whole  Foreft  of  Tine  -trees  of 
which  Sort  of  IV ood  there  was  none  at  all  within  lefs  than  fottrfcore 
Miles  •  fo  as-  'tis  verily  conje&ured  by  fome,  they  might  be  wafted 
thither  from  the  Country  of  IV ejlrafla ,  which  is  the  neareft  Part  to  that 
where  they  grow :  If  this  be  true,  we  are  no  more  to  wonder  how, 

h  when 


^  '  lyndsl  h  th isqN amre  I  could  produce  Inftances  almoft  miraculous: 

Xufar  noSngSe  Opinionof  our  Matter  Varro  and  the  learned 
1  mail  lay  n  &  r'u„t.u  ^  Fnith  that  the  Seeds  of  ^Plants 

l&Z  Tbe£r£Soi  aZ.Jr  TUny,  in  his  Book  XV i.  CAtf.  ™Si.  upon 
dropp  Cretan  Cyprefs ,  attributes  much  to  the  Indoles ,  and 

^,k0U1  f  h  C.  •/  Virtue  of  the  Climate ,  and  Impreffions  of  the  ^zr. 
Natuieofthe  d’  ,  ^  hat  is  affirmed  of  that  Titchy-ram, 

^  the  Year  43° 

(reported  to  Jave  fallen  a  .7  a,’whoie  Wood  of  the  Trees  of 

which,  in  a  .  ’  ITr;nns  Gf^  not  much  inferior  to  Benzoin, 

KSX  ES5RUSS  B«  ***  pfft; 

Difficulties  to  be  foiled  by  our  PA are  found 

S?  sr-t  iriv”,  htfz£  istszgvz 

IPrfSSll  sss 

Rymacl™s'^\*p  ?  mutt  never  diminifh  their  Heads,  nor  be  at 
thm  and  hngle  Kooisy  you  m  .  ,  j  •  their Founda- 

all  butte  with  their  Boots,  which  pierce  p,  ^  broken  therefore 

tion,  unlefs  you  find  any  of  them  biuii  ,  _  yafe  t0 

fuch  down-light  Boots  as  you  may  ^e  forced  jo  cut  ff,  JJ 

the  fide  Branches  clofe  to  the  T«»*.  ™“8  t00  big,  and  the 

Tear  old  ;  if  you  fuffer  them  too  l°ng  J  *  .  n  which  A«- 

Cicatnce  will  be  X^hixture  of  CW>- 

9  Slsibitars  sf  Cs 

Gum-  Indeed,  tne  of  cpines,  to  facilitate  their  Delt- 

Sorne  advife  us  to  bre  Nature  does  obftetneate 

Very,  and  I  have  effayed  tat  to  my  Lob  ,  ^  neither 

and  do  that  Office  of  her  ■  h  f  burjed,  whtlft  their 

does  this  Preparation  a  all ™  and  the  yermuu 
hard  Integuments ^proteft  th® both  isomrotti  ,g ^  ^  ^  both  jn 

t?mfCS: SliZmS  but  th Zpinafter,  or  wilder  (of  which  are 
Mountain j  Walks  •  Tulcherrima  in  hortis  (as  already  we 

I0”  nS  becaufe  it  growhall  and  proud,  maintaining  then  Branches 
have  laid)  bearaklg  other  does  lefs  frequently.  There  is  m 

at  the  Sides,  which  the  on  ,  •  rh  ;nrreafes  to  a  wonderful 

Nevi-England  a  very  broad  Jzzz^whic^^.ncreai^  ^ 

excavated 

Bulk  and  Magnitude,  mfomuch  as  „  befide  thefe  iarge 

out  of  the  Body  of  it,  without  any  Add  tion.  But  belief  £ 

and  gigantic k  Tines ,  there  is  the  Sp  ie  ,  _  Cnrbejit artwork 

yielding  a  or  Liquor  and  ufeful  in  Carfentary  sioitt. 
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8.  The  Fir  grows  tallefc,  being  planted  reafonable  clofe  together  *  G 
but  fuffers  nothing  to  thrive  under  them.  The  Tine  not  fo  inhofpita- 
ble  ,  for  (by  Tliny  s  good  Leave)  it  may  be  town  with  any  Tree,  all 
Things  growing  well  under  its  Shade ,■  and  excellent  in  Woods  :  Hence 
Claudian , 

a  The  friendly  Pine  the  mighty  Oak  invites . 

9*  They  both  affe£l  the  (Sold ,  Jjigh  and  rocky  Grounds,  Abies  m 
rnont  ibu  s  alt  is  .  TFole  yet  which  grow  on  the  more  fouthern  and 
lefs  expofed  Quarters,  a  little  vifited  with  the  Beams  of  the  Sun ,  are 
found  to  thrive  beyond  the  other,  and  to  afford  better  Timber  •  ’  and 
this  wasobferved  longfince  by  Vitruvius  of  the  Infernates  (as  he*  calls 
them)  in  Comparifon  with  the  Supernates,  which  growing  on  the 
northern  and  fhady  Side  of  the  Apennines,  were  nothing°fo  good, 
which  he  imputes  to  the  want  of  due  Digeftion.  They  thrive  (as  we 
laid)  in  the  moil  fterile  Places,  yet  will  grow  in  better,  but  not  in  over¬ 
rich  and  pinguid.  The  worfl  Land  in  Wales  bears  (as  I  am  told) 
large  Tine',  and  the  Fir,  according  to  his  afpiring Nature,  loves  alfo  the 
Mountain  more  than  the  Valley  ;  but  ^  r6h  fans  «  Street, 

it  cannot  endure  the  Shade ,  as  Theophraftus  obferves,  de  Tlin .  Lib.  iv. 
Cap.  i.  But  this  is  not  rigidly  true ;  for  they  will  grow  in  Confort,  till 
they  even  ihade  and  darken  one  another,  and  will  alfodeicend  from  the 
Hills ,  and  fucceed  very  well,  being  defirous  of  plentiful  Waterings, 
till  they  arrive  to  fome  competent  Stature  ;  and  therefore  they  do  not 
profper  fo  well  in  an  over  fandy  and  hungry  Soil  or  Gravely  as  in  the 
very  Entrails  of  the  Rocks ,  which  afford  more  T)rink  to  the  Roots 
that  penetrate  into  their  Meanders  and  winding  Receffes.  But  though 
they  require  this  refrefhing  at  firfl,  yet  do  they  perfe&ly  abhor  all 
Stercoration  ;  nor  will  they  much  endure  to  have  the  Earth  opened 
about  their  Roots  for  Ablaqueation,  or  be  diflurbed  :  This  is  alfo  to 
be  underflood  of  Cyprefs.  A  Fir ,  for  the  firfl  half  dozen  Years 
feems  to  Hand,  or  at  leaft  make  no  confiderable  Advance,  but  it  is  when 
throughly  rooted,  that  it  comes  away  miraculoufly.  That  honourable 
and  learned  Knight,  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  (whofe delicious  Tlanta- 
tion  of  Tines  and  Firs  I  beheld  with  great  Satisfa&ion)  having  af- 
fured  me,  that  a  Fh  -tree  of  his  raifing,  did  fhoot  no  lefs  than  fixty 
Foot,  in  Height ,  in  little  more  than  twenty  Years  ;  and  what  are  extant 
at  Sir  Teter  W entworth’s  of  Lillingfton-Lovel,  Gornbury  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  other  Places,  but  efpecially  thofe  Trees  growing  now 
in  Harefield-T  ark,  in  the  County  of  Middle  fox  ( belonging  to 
Mr.  Serjeant  Nudigate)  where  there  are  two  Spanijh,  or  Silver  Firs 
that  at  two  Years  Growth  from  the  Seed,  being  planted  there  Ann.  1603! 
are  now  become  goodly  Map  :  The  biggefl  of  them  from  the  Ground 
to  the  upper  Bough,  is  eighty  one  Feet,  though  forked  on  the  Top, 
which  has  not.  a  little  impeded  its  Growth  :  The  Girt,  or  Circumfe¬ 
rence,  below,  is  thirteen  Foot,  and  the  Length  (fo  far  as  is  Timber , 
that  is,  to  fox  Inches  fquare)  feventy-three  Foot,  in  the  middle  feven- 
teen  Inches  fquare,  amounting  by  Calculation  to  one  hundred  and  fortv- 
fix  Foot  of  good  Timber  :  The  other  Tree  is  indeed  not  altogether  fo 
large,  by  reafon  of  its  Handing  near  the  Houfe  when  it  was  burnt  (about 
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forty  Years  face)  when  one  Side  of  the  Tree  was  {torched  alfo  }  yet 
it  has  not  only  recovered  that  Scar,  but  thrives  exceedingly,  and  is 
within  eight  or  nine  Foot  as  tall  as  the  other,  and  would  probably 
have  been  the  better  of  the  two,,  had  not  that  Impediment  happened,  it 
Growing  fo  taper,  and  ered,  as  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  :  This  I 
think  (if  we  had  no  other)  is  a  pregnant  Inftance,  as  of  me  fpeedy 
growing  of  that  material ,  fo  of  all  the  Encouragement  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  for  the  more  frequent  cultivating  this  ornamental,  uletul, 
and  profitable  Tree,  abounding  doubtlefs  formerly  m  this  Country 
of  ours  if  what  a  grave  and  authentick  Author  writes  to  be  true, 
Athenius  relating,  that  the  ftupendious  Veffel  built  fo  many  Ages 
lince  by  Hiero,  had  its  Majt  out  of  Britain .  Take  notice  that  none 
of  thefe  mountainous  Trees  Ihould  be  planted  deep,  but  as  fhallow  as 

may  be,  for  their  competent  Support.  ,  CD.  ■ 

The  Ticea  (already  delcribed)  grows  on  the  Alps  among  he 
but  neither  fo  tall,  nor  fo  upright,  but  bends  its  Branches  a  little,  w  lc  1 
have  the  Leaf  quite  about  them,  ifiort  and  thick  not  fo  flat  as  the 
Fir:  The  Cones  grow  at  the  Point  of  the  Branches,  and.  are  muc 
longer  than  moft  other  Cones ,  containing  a  fmall  darkifh  Seed  This 
Tree  produces  a  Gum  almoft  as  white  and  firm  as  Frankmcenfe,  But  it 
is  the  Larix  (another  Sort  of  Tine)  that  yields  the  true  Venetian 

Turpentine  ;  of  which  hereafter.  ,  mi  c  . 

I0.  There  is  alfo  the  Tice  after,  already  mentioned,  a  wilder  Sort, 

(the  Leaves  ftiff  and  narrow  pointed,  and  not  fo  clofe)  out  of  which 
the  greateft  ftore  of  Titch  is  boiled.  The  T*da  likewife,  which  is 
(as  fome  think)  another  Sort  abounding  in  Ttalmatia,  more  unctuous, 
and  more  patient  of  the  warmer  Situations,  and  fo  inflammable,  that  it 
will  flit  into  Candles  •  and  therefore  fome  will  by  no  means  admit  it  to 
be  of  a  different  Species ,  but  a  Metamorphofis  of  over-grown  Fatti- 
nefs  to  which  the  moft  judicious  incline.  But  of  thefe,  the  grand 
Canaries  (and  all  about  the  Mountains  near  Tenariff' |  are  full,  where 
the  Inhabitants  do  ufually  build  their  Houfies  with  the  Timber  of  the 
T itch-tree  :  They  cut  it  alfo  into  Wainfcot,  in  which  it  lucceedsmar- 
velloufly  well ;  abating,  that  it  is  fo  obnoxious  to  firing ,  that  whenever 
a  Houle  is  attacked,  they  make  all  imaginable  hafte  out  of  the  Confla¬ 
gration,  and  almoft  defpair  of  extinguifhing  it :  They  there  alfo  ufe  it 
for  Candle-wood ,  and  to  travel  in  the  Night  by  the  Light  of  it  as  we 
do  by  Links  and  Torches :  Nor  do  they  make  thefe  Teas  (as  the 
Spaniards  call  them)  of  the  Wood  of  Tine  alone,  but  of  other  Trees, 
as  of  Oak  and  Hafiel,  which  they  cleave.and  hack,  and  then  dry  in  the 
Oven  or  Chimney ,  but  have  certainly  fome  unftuous  and  inflammable 
Matter,  in  which  they  afterwards  dip  it ;  but  thus  they  do  in  Bificay, 

as  I  am  credibly  informed.  .  , 

n  The  Bodies  of  thefe  being  cut,  or  burnt  down  to  the.  Ground, 

will  emit  frequent  Suckers  from  the  Roots  ■  but  fo  will  neither  the 
Tine  nor  Fir ,  nor  indeed  care  to  be  topped  :  But  the  Fir  may  be 
propagated  of  Layers  and  Cuttings,  which  I  divulge  as  a  confiderable 

Secret  that  has  been  eflayed  with  Succefs. 

ix  That  all  thefe,  efpecially  the  Fir  and  Vine,  will  profper  well 
with  us,  is  more  than  probable,  becaufe  it  is.a  Kmd  of  TOemonftration 
that  they  did  heretofore  grow  plentifully  in  Cumberland,  Chejhire, 
Stafford  and  Lancajhire,  if  the  Multitudes  of  thefe  Trees  to  this  Day 

found  entire,  and  buried  under  the  Earth,  though  fuppofed  to  have 

been 
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.  been  overthrown  and  covered  fo  ever  fince  the  univerfal  'Deluge,  beC 
indeed  of  this  Species.  Dr.  Tlot  fpeaks  of  a  Fir-tree  in  Sta ffordjhire 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Foot  high,  which  feme  think  of  Spontaneous 
Growth  •  befldes  feveral  more  fo  irregularly  handing,  as  {hews  them 
to  be  Natives  :  But  to  put  this  at  laH  out  of  Controverfy,  fee  the  Ex- 
trail  of  Mr.  de  la  Trim's  Letter  to  the  Royal  Society ,  Tran  Call  ions 
Number  *77,  and  the  old  Map  of  Croat,  and  of  the  yet  for  late¬ 
ly)  remaining  Firs ,  growing  about  Flatfield  in  the  Commons,  flourifh- 
ing  from  the  Shrubs  and  Stubs  of  thole  Trees,  to  which  I  refer  the 
Reader.  As  for  buried  Trees  of  this  Sort,  the  late  Dr.  Merrett  in  his 
Tinax ,  mentions  feveral  Places  of  this  Nation,  where  Subterraneous 
Trees  are  found  ;  as,  namely,  in  Qornwal ,  ad  finem  terra,  in  arris'1 
Flints  ;  in  Tembrokejhire  towards  the  Shore,  where  they  fo  abound 
ut  totum  littus  (fays  the  DoGor)  tanquam  Silva  cadua  apparet  •  in 
Chejhire  alfo  (as  we  faicl)  Cumberland  and  Angleftey,  and  feveral  of’our 
Euro-boreal  TraGs,  and  are  called  Noalds  Ark .  By  Chatnejfe  in 
Lancajhire  (fays  Cambden)  the  low  ihojjie  Ground  was  no  very  long ' 
Time  fince,  carried  away  by  an  impetuous  Flood ,  and  in  that  Place  now 
lies  a  low  irriguous  Vale,  where  many  proHrate  Trees  have  been  digged 
out:  And  from  another  I  receive,  that  ini  the  Moors  of  Somerfetjhire 
(towards  Bridgewater)  fome  Lengths  of  Pafture  growing  much 
withered,  and  parched  more  than  other  Places  of  the  fame  Ground,  in  a 
great  Drowth,  it  was  obferved  to  bear  the  Length  and  Shape  (in  grofs) 
of  Trees  ;  they  digged,  and  found  in  the  Spot  Oaks  as  black  as  Id- 
bony,  and  have  been  from  hence  inftruded,  to  take  up  many  hundreds 
of  the  fame  Kind  :  In  a  penny  Trad  of  the  Ijles  of  Axholme  (lying 
part  va  Line  o  In  ft)  ire,  and  part  in  Torkjhire )  have  been  found  Oaks  live 
Yards  in  Compafs,  and  fifteen  in  Length,  fome  of  them  ered  and 
Handing  as  they  grew,  in  firm  Earth  below  the  Moors,  with  abundance 
of  Fir,  which  lie  more  Hooping  than  the  Oak,  fome  being  thirty-fix 
Yards  long,  befides  the  Tops:  And  fo  great  is  the  Store  of  thefe  Sub¬ 
terraneans,  as  the  Inhabitants  have  for  divers  Years  carried  away  above 
two  thoufand  Cart-loads  yearly  :  See  Dugdales  Hiftory  of  Draining . 
This  might  be  of  good  ufe  for  the  like  Detections  in  Ejfex,  Lincoln* - 
Jhire,  and  Places  either  low  fituate,  or  adjacent  to  the  Sea  •  alfo  at 
Binfield  Heath  in  Kent,  &c.  Thefe  Trees  were  (fome  think)  carried 
away  in  Times  pah,  by  fome  Accident  of  Inundation ,  or  by  Waters 
undermining  the  Ground,  till  their  own  Weight,  and  the  Winds  bowed 
them  down,  and  overwhelmed  them  in  the  Mud :  For  his  obferved, 
that  thefe  Trees  are  no  where  found  fo  frequently,  as  in  bogg  y  Places  ; 
but  that  the  burning  of  thefe  Trees  fo  very  bright,  fliould  be  an  Ar¬ 
gument  they  were  Fir,  is  not  neceffary,  fince  the  bituminous  Quality 
of  fuch  Earth,  may  have  imparted  it  to  them  *  and  Cambden  denies 
them  to  he  Fir-trees  *  fuggeHing  the  pftuery ',  whether  there  may  not 
pojjibly  grow  Trees  even  under  the  Ground,  as  well  as  other  Things  ? 
Theophraftus  indeed,  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  viii.  fpeaks  of  whole  Woods',  Rays 
and  Olives,  bearing  Fruit',  and  that  of  fome  Oaks  bearing  Acorns, 
and  thofe  even  under  the  Sea  ;  which  was  fofull  of  Tlants  and  other 
Trees,  as  (his  Paid)  Alexander's  Forces  failing  to  the  Indies ,  were  much 
hindered  by  them.  There  are  in  Cumberland,  on  the  Sea-fhore,  Trees 
fometimes  difcoveied  at  Low-water,  and  at  other  Times,  that  lie 
buried  in  the  Sand  ;  and  in  other  mofiie  Places  of  that  County ,  his 
reported,  the  People  frequently  dig  up  the  Bodies  of  yaH  Trees  with- 
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w  n.„„ht  and  that  by  Direftion  of  the  Dew  alone  in  Summer  ;  for 
th  y  olrve  U  never  lies  upon  that  Part  under  which  theft  Trees  are’ 
interred  Thefe  Particulars  I  find  noted  by  the  ingenious  Author  of 
tfi t  Britannia  Baconica.  How  vaft  a  Foreft ,  and  what  goodly  Trees 
were  once  Handing  in  Holland,  and  thofe  Low-countries ,  till  about  the 
Year  860,  that  an  Hurricane  obftrufling  the  Mouth  of  the  Rhine  near 
Catwic  made  that  horrid  Devaluation  good  Authors  mention  ;  and 
they  do’ this  Day  find  monftrous  Bodies  and  Branches  (nay  with  the 
very  Nuts,  moft  intire)  of  proftrate  and  buried  Trees  in  the  Keene, 
efpecially  towards  the  South ,  and  at  the  Bottom  ol  the  M  ateis  .  Al 
near  Brutes  in  Flanders ,  whole  Woods  have  been  found  twenty  LUs 
deep  in  which  the  Trunks,  Boughs  and  Leaves  do  lo  exactly  appeal, 
as  to  diftinguilh  their  feveral  Species,  with  the  Series  of  their  Leaves 
vearlv  falling  ;  of  which  fee  Boctius  de  Boot. 

’  d/  Blot  "in  his  Nat.  Hift.  of  Oxford  and  Stafford-Jhires  mentions 
divers  fubterraneous  Oaks,  black  as  Ebony,  and  of  mineral  Subfiance 
for  Hardnefs  (  See  Cap.  iii.  Oak  )  quite  through  the  whole  Subftance 
of  the  Timber,  caufed  (as  he  fuppofes,  and  learnedly  exmeys)  ^vi¬ 
triolic  Humour  of  the  Earth,  of  Affinity  to  the  Nature  of  the  Ink- 
tails  which  that  kind  of  Tree  produces :  Of  thefe  he  fpeaks  of  fom 
found  funk  under  the  Ground,  in  an  upright  and  growing  Pofture  “ 
the  perpendicular  Depth  of  fixty  Foot  ;  of  which  one  was  three  Foot 
’Diameter  of  an  Hardnefs  emulating  the  politeft  Ebony :  But  theie 
?ree!  had  none  of  them  their  Roots,  but  were  found  plainly  to  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  Kerf.  There  were  great  Store  of  Haft  Unis „ 
whofe  Shells  were  as  found  as  ever,  but  no  Kernel  within.  It  is  there 
the  inquifitive  Author  gives  you  his  Conjeftiare,  how  thefe  deep  lnter- 
ments  happen’d:  namely,  by  our  Anceftors  (many  Ages  fince)  clear- 
the  Ground  for  Tillage,  and  when  Wood  was  not  worth  converting 
toother  Ufes,  digging  Touches  by  the  Sides  of  many  Trees,  in  which 
they  buried  fome  }  and  others  they  flung  into  Quagmires  and  Lakes , 
to  make  Room  for  more  profitable  Agriculture :  But  I  refer  you  to  the 
Chapter.  In  the  mean  tune,  concerning  this  moffe  h  bod  (  as  they 
ufudly  term  it,  becaufe,  for  the  moft  Part,  dug  up  m  moffe  and  moo- 
rv  Boos  where  they  cut  for  Turf)  it  is  highly  probable  (w  ith  the  Learn¬ 
ed  Mr  Ray)  that  thefe  Places  were  many  Ages,  fince,  Part  of  firm 
Land  covered  with  Wood,  afterwards  undermined  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  Violence  of  the  Sea,  and  fo  continuing  fubmerg’d,  till  the  Rivers 
brought  down  Earth  and  Mud  enough  to  cover  the  Trees,  filling  up 
the  Shallows,  and  reftoring  them  to  the  Terra-firma  again,  'y  UC  ?  h® 
illuftrates  from  the  like  Accident  upon  the  Coaft  01  Suffolk,  about 
< Dunwich ,  where  the  Sea  does  at  this  Day,  and  hath  for  many  Tears 
naft  much  incroach’d  upon  the  Land,  undermining  and  fubverting  by 
Degrees,  a  great  deal  of  high  Ground ;  fo  as  by  anttent  Writings  it  ap- 
nears  a  whole  Wood  of  more  than  a  Mile  and  half,  at  prelent  is  fo  far 
within  the  Sea.  Now.  if  in  fucceeding  Ages  (as  probable  it  is  enough) 
the  Sea  (hall  by  Degrees  be  filled  up,  either  by  its  own  working  or  by 
Earth  brought  down  by  Land-floods,  ftill  fubfiding  to  the 
and  furmounting  the  Tops  of  thefe  Trees,  andfo  the  Space  again  added 
to  the  firm  Land-,  the  Men  that  lhall  then  live  in  thofe  Parts,  will  it  s 
likely,  dig  up  thefe  Trees,  and  as  much  wonder  how  they  came  there, 
as  we  do  at  prefent  thofe  we  have  been  fpeaking  ol. 
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of  the  Royal  Society)  ,h„  ,i?m  £*£  X^t 

MiirT*  rf  £?ly  ^  but  in  otber  Places,  where  fuch  Zbw  ard 
of  1  H  n  C  •*^e  9n?umhances.  that  it  has  been  the  Work  and  Effe&s 
_f  vdft  Armies  of  the  Romans ,  when  finding  they  could  not  with  all 

rani  fffuTnJ oftf \e  Inhabitants,  by  reafon  of  their  conti- 
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by  pokinVwTt^ft^ff ' WtS-  cThefe  Trees  are  found  in  Moors. 

iTTn  S  oAat  ehue  °T  f°m  Foot  ,ength,  ftod  with  Iron, 

Neffe  •  and  (as  we  ^bm<Trgec*  Oa&s  are  found  near  the  River 

th £<Pine  bearing  3  m°ft  beautiful  Sort  of  Fir,  or  ra- 

ter)  growing  upon  the ft™  (f°me  th'nk  !t  the  SPaniJb  T'tnaf 

of  Anyle  f  had  fenft^r* mtams  5  ol  wh‘ch,  from  the  late  Marquis 
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very  erect  ’  and  PM^em  before  any  other,  becaufe  they  grow  both 
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and 
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BooKlI.and  partly  Earth  and  Grafs  (which  rots,  fills  up,  and  grows  again) 
\Ay~KJ  a  confiderable  Hill  has,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  been  railed  to  altnoft  their 
very  Tops,  which  being  an  Accident  of  fingular  Remark ,  1  thought  fit 
to  mention.  Both  Fir  and  Fine  (fociable  Trees)  planted  pretty  near 
together  (fhread  and  dipt  at  proper  Sealons)  make  ftately,  noble,  and 
very  beautiful  Skreens  and  Fences  to  proted  Orange ,  Myrtle  and 
other  curious  Greens ,  from  the  fcorching  of  the  Sun ,  and  ruffling  Winds , 
preferrable  to  Walls  :  See  how  to  be  planted  and  cultivated  with  the 
Dimenfions  of  a  Skreen ,  in  the  Rules  for  the  Defence  of  Gardens ,  an- 
next  to  de  la  Quint  in ,  Num  xv.  by  Mr.  London  and  Mr.  Wife.  In 
the  mean  time,  none  of  thefe  Sorts  are  to  be  mingled  in  taller  JV oods  or 
Cofifes,  in  which  they  ftarve  one  another,  andlole  their  Beauty.  And 
now  thofe  who  would  fee  what  Scotland  produces  ( of  innumerable 
Trees  of  this  kind)  ihould  confult  the  Learned  Sir  Rob.  Sibald. 
uses.  14,  For  the  many,  and  almofi:  univerfafUfe  of  thefe  Trees ,  both 
Sea  and  Land  will  plead, 

a  The  life ful  Pine  for  Ships— - - 

Hence  Fafiinius  6.  Thebaid.  calls  it  audax  abies.  They  make  our 
heft  Maft ,  Sheathing ,  Scaffold-fioles,  &Cc.  heretofore  the  whole  Ve fi¬ 
fe  l  ;  It  is  firetty  (faith  Fliny)  to  confder ,  that  thofe  Trees  which  are 
fib  much  fought  after  for  Shipping,  fihould  mofil  delight  in  the  highefit 
of  Mountains,  as  if  it  fled  from  the  Sea  on  furfiofe ,  and  were  afraid 
to  defend  into  the  Waters.  With  Fir  we  likewife  make  all  intejiine 
Works ,  as  Wainfcot ,  Floors ,  Fales ,  Balks ,  Laths ,  Boxes ,  Bellies 
for  all  Mufical  Inftruments  in  general,  nay  the  Ribs  and  Sides  of 
*  Macro b.  that  enormous  Stratagem ,  the  fo  famous  Trojan  *  Horfe ,  may  be 
sat.  16. cap.  ^0^]^  to  he  built  of  this  Material j  and  if  th oFoet  miftake  not, 

b  . — - - The  Ribs  with  Deal  they  fit  : 

There  being  no  Material  more  obedient  and  ready  to  bend  for  fuch 

Works. 

In  Holland  they  receive  their  belt  Mafils  out  of  Norway ,  and  even 
as  far  as  Mufcovy,  which  are  belt  efteemed  (asconfifting  of  long  Fibres, 
without  Knots)  but  Deal-boards  from  the  firfit  ;  and  though  Fir  rots 
quickly  in  Salt-water ,  it  does  not  fo  foon  perilli  in  frefh  ;  nor  do  they 
yet  refufe  it  in  Merchant-Jhifis ,  efpecially  the  upper  Parts  of  them, 
becaufe  of  its  Lightnefs  :  The  true  Fine  was  ever  highly  commended 
by  the  Antients  for  naval  Architecture,  as  not  fo  eafily  decaying  ; 
and  we  read  that  Trajan  caufed  Veffels  to  be  built  both  of  the  true 
and  ffiurious  Kind,  well  fiitch'd,  and  over-laid  with  Lead ,  which  per¬ 
haps  might  hint  our  modern  Sheathing  with  that  Metal  at  prefent. 
Fir  is  exceeding  fmooth  to  fiolijh  on,  and  therefore  does  well  under 
Gilding-\\oiY,  and  takes  Black  equal  with  the  Fear-tree :  Both  Fir, 
and  efpecially  Fine ,  fucceed  well  in  Carving,  as  for  Cafiitals ,  Fe- 
Jtoons,  nay  Statues ,  efpecially  being  gilded,  becaufe  of  the  Eafinefs 
of  the  Grain  to  work,  and  take  the  Tool  every  way  ;  and  he  that 
fhall  examine  it  nearly,  will  find  that  famous  Image  of  the  B.  Virgin 
at  Loretto  (reported  to  be  carved  by  the  Hands  of  St.  Luke )  to  be 


a  — - - dant  utile  Lignum 

Navigiis  Pinos-  -  Georg,  ii. 

b  - - - - Seftaque  intexunt  Abiete  coftas.  ALn,  ii,' 
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made  of  Fir,  as  the  Grain  eafily  difcovers  it  :  The  Torulus  (as  Vitru-  Chap.  IIL 
vms  terms  it)  and  Heart  of  ‘Deal,  kept  dry,  rejeding  the  Albumen  OTV 
and  White ,  is  everlafting  •  nor  does  there  any  Wood  fo  well  agree 
with  the  Glew,  as  it,  or  is  fo  eafy  to  be  wrought :  It  is  alfo  excellent 
for  Beams ,  and  other  'Timber-work  in  Houfes ,  being  both  light,  and 
exceedingly  ftrong,  and  therefore  of  very  good  Ufe  for  Bars  and  Bolts 
of  Doors ,  as  well  as  for  Doors  themfelves,  and  for  the  Beams  of 
Coaches  ;  a  Board  of  an  Inch  and  half  thick,  will  carry  the  Body  of  a 
Coach  with  great  Eafe,  by  Reafon  of  a  natural  Spring  which  it  has, 
not  eafily  violated.  You  fliall  find,  that  of  old  they  made  Carts  and 
other  Carriages  of  it  ;  and  for  ‘ Piles  to  fuperftrud  on  in  boggy 
Grounds ;  moft  of  Venice  and  Ampler  dam  is  built  upon  them,  with 
fo  exceffive  Charge,  as  fome  report,  the  Foundations  of  their  Houfes 
coft  as  much  as  what  is  erected  on  them  ;  there  being  driven  in  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  Thoufand  fix  Hundred  and  Fifty-nine  great  Mafis 
of  this  Timber ,  under  the  new  Stadt-houfe  of  Amfterdam- .  For 
Scaffolding  alfo  there  is  none  comparable  to  it  ;  and  I  am  fure  we  find 
it  an  extraordinary  Saver  of  Oak,  where  it  may  be  had  at  reafonable 
‘Price.  I  will  not  complain  what  an  incredible  Mafs  of  ready  Money 
is  yearly  exported  into  the  Northern  Countries  for  this  foie  Commo¬ 
dity,  which  might  all  be  laved,  were  we  indufrious  at  Home,  or  could 
have  them  out  of  Virginia,  there  being  no  Country  in  the  whole 
World  ftor’d  with  better  ;  befides,  another  Sort  of  Wood,  which  they 
call  Cyprefs,  much  exceeding  either  Fir  or  Pine  for  this  Purpofe,  be¬ 
ing  as  tough  and  fpringy  as  Tew,  and  bending  to  Admiration  ;  it  is 
alfo  lighter  than  either,  and  everlafting  in  Wet  or  Dry  ;  fo  as  1  much 
wonder  that  we  enquire  no  more  after  it  :  In  a  Word,  not  only  here 
and  there  an  Houfe,  but  whole  Towns  and  great  Cities  are  and  have 
been  built  of  Fir  only  ;  nor  that  alone  in  the  North,  as  Mofco, 
where  the  very  Streets  are  paved  with  it  (the  Bodies  of  the  Trees  lying 
proflrate  one  by  one  in  Manner  of  a  Raft)  but  the  renowned  City 
of  Conji  ant  inop  le  ;  and  nearer  Home  Tholoufe  in  France ,  was,  with¬ 
in  little  more  than  an  hundred  Years,  moft  of  Fir,  which  is  now  wholly 
Marble  and  Brick,  after  Eight  hundred  Floufes  had  been  burnt,  as  it 
often  chances  at  Conflantinoftle  ;  but  where  no  Accident  even  of  this 
devouring  Nature  will  at  all  move  them  to  re-edifie  with  more  lafting 
Materials.  To  conclude  with  the  Ufes  of  Fir ,  we  have  moft  of  our 
Pot-afhes  of  this  W ood,  together  with  Torch,  or  Funebral-ftaves  ; 
nay,  and  of  Old,  Spears  of  it,  if  we  may  credit  Virgil’s  Amazonian 
Combat  : 

a  * - — - - -  gJoe  yreJl 

A  long  Fir -Spear  through  his  expo  fed  Breafl. 


Lajlly,  the  very  Chips  or  Shavings  of  Deal-boards,  are  of  other 
Ufe  than  to  kindle  Fires  alone.  Thomas  Bartholinus  in  his  Medicina 
Danorum ,  Di  fert.  vii,  &c.  where  he  difclaims  the  Ufe  of  Hops  in  Beer 
(as  pernicious  and  malignant,  and  from  feveral  Inftances  how  apt  it  is 
to  produce  and  ulher  in  Infections,  nay  Plagues,  &c.)  would  fubfti- 
tute  in  its  Place  the  Shavings  of  DeaFboards,  as  he  affirms,  to  give  a 
grateful  Odour  to  the  Dr  ink  ;  and  howfbveraign  thofe  refinous  Woods, 


*  - - -  - - — . -Cujus  apertum 

Adverli  longa  n'anfyerberat  abiete  pe&us. 
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Book II. the  Tops  of  Fir  and  Fines,  are  againft  the  Scorbut ,  Gravel  in  the 
Kidneys ,  &c.  we  generally  find  :  It  is  in  the  fame  Chapter ,  that  he 
commends  alfo  /F ormwood ,  Marrubium ,  Chameheagnum ,  «5^,  Ta¬ 
mar  ifc  ,  and  almoft  any  Thing,  rather '  than The  Bark  of  the 
^eals  ;  and  the  inner  Rind  cut  fmall,  contufed ,  and  boil¬ 
ed  in  Store  of  is  an  excellent  Remedy  for  Burns  and  Scalds, 

waffiing  the  bW  with  the  Hecollion,  and  applying  the  foftned  : 
It  is  alfo  foveraign  againft  frozen  and  benumb’d  ^Limbs  :  ■  The  diftil- 
led  Water  of  the  green  CWj*  takes  away  the  Wrinkles  of  the  Face 
dipping  Cloths  therein,  and  laying  them  on  it,  becomes  a  Cofnetic  not 
to  be  defpifed.  1  he  P me ,  or  ‘ 'Picea ,  buried  in  the  Earth,  never  decay  \ 
Fiom  the  latter  Trait  fide  s  a  very  bright  and  pellucid  Gum  5  hence  we 
have  likewile  Rofn  :  alfo  of  the  Pine  are  made  Boxes  and  Barrels 
for  dry  Goods  ;  yea,  and  it  is  cloven  into  ( Scandula )  Shingles  for  the 
covering  of  Houfes  in  fome  Places  ;  alfo  Hoofs  for  Wine-vejfels ,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  eafily  flexible  Wild-fine  ;  not  to  forget  the  Kernels 
(this  Tree  being  always  furnifhed  with  Cones,  fome  rife,  others  green) 
ot  luch  admnable  Ule  in  Emulfons  and  for  Tooth-pic kers ,  even  the 
very  Leaves  are  commended  :  In  fum,  they  are  Plantations  which 
exceedingly  improve  the  Air ,  by  their  odoriferous  and  balfamical  E- 
miflions,  and  for  Ornament,  create  a  ferfertual  Sfring  where  they 
are  plentifully  propagated.  And  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Almu- 
*  when  the  gim-Trees,  recorded  *  1  Reg.  n,  12.  (whereof  Pillars  for  that  fa- 
U  mous  Letup le,  and  the  royal  Palace ,  Harps  and  P f alter les.  Sec.  were 
non dedoiata ; ma(-le)  weie  of  this  Soit  of  Wood  (as  fome  doubt  not  to  affert)  we 
others  ligna,  fhould  efteem  it  at  another  Rate  ;  yet  we  know  Jofefhus  affirms  they 

Ezek.  xxvii.  w^re  a  kind  of  Pine-tree,  though  fomewhat  refembling  the  Fi^-tree 
5,  6.  Wood  to  appearance,  as  of  a  moft  luftrous  Candor.  In  the  2  Chron.  i i.  8. 

tneie^  is  mention  of  Almug-trees  to  grow  in  Lebanon  and  if  fo, 
methinks  it  fhould  rather  be  (as  Bnxtorf  thinks)  a  kind  of  Cedar  (yet 
we  find  Fit  alio  in  the  fame  Period)  for  we  have  feen  a  white r  Sort  of 
it,  even  very  White  as  wrell  as  Red  ;  though  fome  affirm  it  to  be  but 
the  Sap  of  it  (fo  our  Cabinet-makers  call  it)  I  fay,  there  were  both 
S  it  and  I  ine-trees  alio  growing  uponthofe  Mountains  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  Me  worn  ms  (in  that  curious  Treadle  cf  his  He  Fabrica  Tmremium ) 
fhews  that  there  were  fuch  Trees  brought  out  of  India,  or  Ofhir.  In 
the  mean  Time,  Mr.  Pure  has  informs  us,  that  Dr.  Hee  writ  a  laborious 
Treat ife  almoft  wholly  of  this  Subjell  (but  I  could  never  have  the 
good  Hap  to  fee  it)  wherein,  as  Commijfioner  for  Solomon's  Timber, 
and  like  a  learned  ArcloiteLi  and  Planter,  he  has  fummoned  a  jury 
of  twelve  Sorts  of  Trees  ;  namely,  1.  th e  Fir,  2.  Box,  3.  Cedar, 
4.  Cyprefs,  5.  Ebony,  6.  AJh,  7.  Jumper,  8.. Larch,  9. Olive,  10 .Pine, 
11.  Oak ,  and  12.  S andal-trees ,  to  examine  which  of  them  wrere  this 
Almugim ,  and  at  laft  feems  to  concur  with  jofefhus  in  Favour  ot 
Pine  os  Fir',  who  poffibly,  from  fome  antient  Record  or  Fragment 
of  the  Wood  itfelf,  might  learn  fomething  of  it  •  and  ’tis  believed,  that 
it  was  fome  Material  both  odoriferous  to  the  Scent ,  and  beautiful  to 
the  Lye,  and  of  fitteft  Temper  to  refradf  Sounds  *  befides  its  Service- 
ablenefs  for  Building  ;  all  which  Properties  are  in  the  beft  Sort  of 
Pine,  os  Thyina,  as  Pliny  calls  it  ;  or  perhaps  fome  other  rare  Wood, 
o  which  the  Eaflern  Indies  are  doubtlels  the  beft  provided  ;  and  yet 
I  find,  that  thole  vaft  Beams  which  fuftain’d  the  Roof  of  St.  Peters 
Ciuici  at  Rome ,  laid  (as  reported)  by  Conjfantine  the  Great ,  were 
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made  of  the  P itch-tree,  and  have  lafted  from  Anno  33  d,  down  to  our  Chap.  II L 
Days,  above  one  Thonfand  three  Hundred  Years. 

13.  But  now  whilft  I  am  reciting  the  Vfes  of  thefe  beneficial  Trees,  seeP/;****. 
Mr.  W inthorp  prefents  the  Royal  Society  with  the  Rrocefs  of  making  HTub.xd. 
the  Tar  and  ‘Pitch  in  New- England,  which  we  thus  abbreviate.  Tar Sherml 
is  made  out  of  that  Sort  of  Pine-tree ,  from  which  naturally  Turpen-FraIy mjt. 
tine  extilleth  ;  and  which  at  its  firft  flowing  out,  is  liquid  and  clear 
but  being  hardened  by  the  Air,  either  on  the  Tree ,  or  wherever  itW.  c^.xT 
falls,  is  not  much  unlike  the  the  Burgundy  Pitch  ;  and.  we  call  them 
Pitch-pines  out  of  which  this  gummy  Subftance  tranfudes  :  They  grow  xxiv.c'ap!  vl 
upon  the  molt  barren  Plains ,  on  Rocks  alfo,  and  Hills  riling  amongft 
thofe  Plains ,  where  feveral  are  found  blown  down,  and  have  lain  fo 
many  Ages ,  as  that  the  whole  Bodies,  Branches  and  Roots  of  the  Trees 
being  perifhed,  forne  certain  Knots  only  of  the  Boughs  have  been  left 
remaining  intire  (thefe  Knots  are  that  Part  where  the  Bough  is  joined  to 
the  Body  of  the  Tree)  lying  at  the  fame  Diftance  and  Pofture  as  they 
grew  upon  the  Tree  for  its  whole  Length.  The  Bodies  of  fome  of 
thefe  Trees  are  not  corrupted  through  Age,  but  quite  confumed,  and 
reduced  to  Allies,  by  the  annual  Burnings  of  the  Indians ,  when  they 
fet  ther  Grounds  on  Fire  ;  which  yet  has,  it  feems,  no  Power  over 
thefe  hard  Knots ,  beyond  a  black  Scorching  ;  although  being  laid  on 
Heaps,  they  are  apt  enough  to  burn.  It  is  of  thefe  Knots  they  make 
their  Tar  in  New-England ,  and  the  Country  adjacent,  whilft  they  are 
well  impregnated  with  that  terebinthine  and  refinous  Matter, which, like  a 
Balfam ,  preferves  them  fo  long  from  Putrefaction.  The  reft  of  the  Tree 
does  indeed  contain  the  like  terebinthine  Sap ,  as  appears  (upon  any  flight 
Incilion  of  Bark  on  the  Stem  or  Boughs)  by  a  fmall  cryftalline  Pearl, 
which  will  fweat  out ;  but  this ,  for  being  more  watery  and  undigefted, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Porojlty  of  the  IV ood ,  which  expofes  it  to  the  Im- 
preflions  of  the  Air  and  Wet ,  renders  the  Tree  more  obnoxious,  e  Im¬ 
perially  if  it  lie  proftrate  with  the  Bark  on,  which  is  a  Receptacle  for 
a  certain  intercut aneous  Worm,  that  accelerates  its  Decay.  They  are 
the  Knots  then  alone,  which  the  Tar-makers  amafs  in  Heaps ,  carry¬ 
ing  them  in  Carts  to  fome  convenient  Place  not  far  off,  where,  finding 
Clay  or  Loam  fit  for  their  Turn,  they  lay  an  Hearth  of  flich  ordi¬ 
nary  Stone  as  they  have  at  Hand  :  This  they  build  to  fuch  an  Height 
from  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  that  a  Vejfel  may  Hand  a  little  loiver 
than  the  Hearth ,  to  receive  the  Tar  as  it  runs  out  :  But  firft  the 
Hearth  is  made  wide,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Knots  to  be  fet  at 
once,  and  that  with  a  very  fmooth  Floor  of  Clay,  yet  fomewhat  de¬ 
fending,  or  dripping  from  the  extream  Parts  to  the  Middle ,  and 
thence  towards  one  of  the  Sides ,  where  a  Gullet  is  left  for  the  Tar 
to  run  out  at.  The  Hearth  thus  finifhed,  they  pile  the  Knots  one 
upon  another,  after  the  very  fame  Manner  as  our  Colliers  do  their 
IV ood  for  Charcoal ,  and  of  a  Height  proportionable  to  the  Breadth 
of  the  Hearth  ;  and  then  cover  them  over  with  a  Coat  of  Loam ,  or 
Clay  (which  is  beft)  or  in  Defed  of  thofe,  with  the  heft  and  moft  te¬ 
nacious  Earth  the  Place  will  afford  ;  leaving  only  a  fmall  Spiracle  at 
the  Top,  whereat  to  put  the  Fire  in  ;  and  making  fome  little  Holes 
round  about  at  feveral  Heights,  for  the  Admifflon  of  fo  much  Air  as 
is  requifite  to  keep  it  burning,  and  to  regulate  the  Fire ,  by  opening 
and  flopping  them  at  Pleafure.  The  Procefs  is  almoft  the  fame  with 
that  of  making  Charcoal ,  as  will  appear  in  due  Place  ;  for,  when  it  is 
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II  well  on  Fire,  that  middle  Hole  is  alfo  flopped,  and  the  reft  of  the 

sj  Readers  fo  governed,  as  the  Knots  may  keep  burning,  and  not  be 
fuffocated  with  too  much  Smoak  ;  whilft  all  being  now  thorough-heat¬ 
ed  the  Tar  runs  down  to  the  Hearth ,  together  with  fame  of  the  more 
watery  Sap,  which  haftning  from  all  Tarts  towards  the  Middle ,  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  forementioned  Gutter  into  the  Barrel  ov  V ejfel  placed 
to  receive  it  :  Thus,  the  whole  Art  of  Tar-making  is  no  other  than 
a  kind  of  rude  Diftillation  per  defienfum ,  and  might  therefore  be  as 
well  done  in  Furnaces  of  large  Capacity,  were  it  worth  the  Expence. 
When  the  Tar  is  now  all  melted  out  and  run,  they  flop  up  all  the 
Vents  very  clofe  ;  and  afterwards  find  the  Knots  made  into  excellent 
Charcoal ,  preferred  by  the  Smiths  before  any  other  whatfoever  which 
is  made  of  Wood,  and  nothing  fo  apt  to  burn  out  when  their  Blaft 
ceafeth  ;  neither  do  they  fparkle  in  the  Fire ,  as  many  other  Sorts  of 
Coal  do’;  fo  as,  in  Defect  of  Sea-coal,  they  make  Choice  of  this, 
as  belt  for  their  Ufe,  and  give  greater  Trices  for  it.  Of  thefe  Knots 
likewife  do  the  T lanters  Ipl it  out  ftnall  S  livers ,  about  the  Thicknefs 
of  one’s  Finger ,  or  fomewhat  thinner,  which  ferve  them  to  burn  in- 
ftead  of  Candles ,  giving  a  very  good  Light.  This  they  call  Candle - 
wood,  and  it  is  in  much  Ufe  both  in  New- England,  Virginia,  md 
amongft  the  Hutch  \ :P lanters  in  their  Villages  *  but  for  that  it  is 
fomething  offenfive,  by  Reafon  of  the  much  fuliginous  Smoak  which 
comes  from  it,  they  commonly  burn  it  in  the  Chimney-corner,  ppon  a 
flat  Stone  or  Iron ;  except,  occafionally,  they  carry  a  Angle  Stick  in 
their  Hand,  as  there  is  need  of  Light  to  go  about  the  Houfe.  It  muft 
not  be  conceived,  by  what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Knots ,  that  they  are  only  to  be  feparated  from  the  Bodies 
of  the  Trees  by  devouring  Time ,  or  that  they  are  the  only  Materials 
out  of  which  Tar  can  be  extra&ed  :  For  there  are  in  thefe  Trails  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Trees  which  abound  with  the  fame  Sort  of  Knots,  and  full  of 
Turpentine  fit  to  make  Tar  :  But  the  Labour  of  felling  thefe  Trees, 
and  of  cutting  out  their  Knots,  would  far  exceed  the  Value  of  the 
Tar  efpecially  in  Countries  where  Work-men  are  fo  very  dear  : 
But  thofe  Knots  above-mentioned  are  provided  to  Hand,  without  any 
other  Labour  than  the  gathering  only.  There  are  fometimes  found  of 
thofe  Sort  of  Tine-trees ,  the  loweft  Part  of  whofe  Stems  towards  the 
Root  is  as  full  of  Turpentine  as  the  Knots  ;  and  of  thefe  alfo  may  Tar 
be  made  :  But  fuch  Trees  being  rarely  found,  are  commonly  preferved 
to  fplit  into  Candle-wood  ;  becaufe  they  will  be  eafily  riven  out  into 
any  Lengths  and  Scantlings  defired,  much  better  than  the  Knots. 
There  be,  who  pretend  an  Art  of  as  fully  impregnating  the  Body  of 
any  living  Tine-tree,  for  fix  or  eight  Foot  fiigh  ;  and  fome  have  re¬ 
ported  that  fuch  an  Art  is  pra&ifed  in  Norway  :  But  upon  feveral  Ex¬ 
periments,  by  girdling  the  Tree  (as  they  call  it)  and  cutting  fome  of 
the  Bark  round,  and  a  little  into  the  Wood  of  the  Tree,  fix  or  eight 
Foot  diftantfrom  the  Ground,  it  has  yet  never  fucceeded  ;  whether  the 
juft  Seafon  of  the  Year  were  not  obferved,  or  what  elfe  omitted,  were 
worth  the  Hifquifition  ;  if  at  leaft  there  be  any  fuch  Secret  amongft 
the  Norwegians ,  Swedes,  or  any  other  Nation.  Of  Tar ,  by  boiling 
it  to  a  fufficient  Height,  is  Titch  made  :  And  in  fome  Places  where 
Rofn  is  plentiful,  a  fit  Proportion  of  that  may  be  diffolved  in  the  Tar 
whilft  it  is  boiling,  and  this  Mixture  is  fooneft  converted  to  Titch  ; 
but  it  is  of  fomewhat  a  differing  Kind  from  that  which  is  made  of  Tar 
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only,  without  other  Compofition.  There  is  a  Way  which  Ibme  Ship-CnAv  IIP 
Carpenters  in  thofe  Countries  have  ufed,  to  bring  their  Tar  into  Fitch^r^J 
for  any  hidden  Ufe,  by  making  the  Tar  fo  very  hot  in  an  Iron-Kettle , 
that  it  will  eafily  take  fire,  which  when  blazing,  and  let  in  an  airy 
Place,  they  let  burn  fo  long,  till  by  taking  out  lome  final!  Quantity  for 
trial,  being  cold,  it  appears  of  a  fufficient  Confidence  :  Then  by  cover- 
ing  the  Kettle  dole,  the  Fire  is  extinguifhed,  and  the  Fitch  is  made 
without  more  Ceremony.  There  is  a  Frocefis  of  making  Rofin  alfo 
out  of  the  lame  Knots ,  by  fplitting  them  out  into  thin  Pieces,  and  then, 
boiling  them  in  TV ater ,  which  will  educe  all  the  refinous  Matter,  and 
gather  it  into  a  Body,  which  (when  cold)  will  harden  into  pure  Rofin . 

It  is  more  over  to  be  underftood,  that  the  Fir  and  moft  coniferous 
Trees,  yield  the  fame  Concretes,  Lachryma,  Turpentines ,  and  there  is 
a  Fir  which  exltils  a  Gum  not  unlike  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  a  Sort 
of  Thus  ;  Rofins,  Hard,  naval  Stone ,  liquid  Fitch,  and  Tar  for  Re¬ 
medies  again!!  the  Cough,  Arthritic  and  Fulmonic  Affe&ions,  are  well 
known,  and  the  Chirurgion  ufes  them  in  Flaifters  alfo;  and,  in  a 
word,  for  mechanic  and  other  innumerable  Vfies  ;  and  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  and  fuliginous  Vapour  of  thefe,  especially  the  Rofin,  we  have  our 
Lamp  and  Frinters  Black,  &c.  I  am  perfwaded  the  Fine,  Fitch  and 
I ir -trees  in  Scotland,  might  yield  his  Majefly  Plenty  of  excellent 
Tar,  were  fome  induflrious  Perfon  employed  about  the  Work  •  fo  as  I 
wonder  it  has  been  fo  long  negle&ed.  But  there  is  another  Frocefis,  not 
much  unlike  the  former,  which  is  given  us  by  the  prefent  Archbijhop  of 
Samos,  Jofieph  Georgirenes,  in  his  Defcription  of  that ,  and  other 
Ifiands  of  the  ALgaan. 

Their  Way  of  making  Fitch  (fays  he)  is  thus  :  They  take  Sapines, 
that  is,  that  Part  of  the  Fir ,  lo  far  at  it  hath  no  Knots  ;  and  ihaving  a- 
way  the  extream  Parts,  leave  only  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  Middle, 
and  the  Fith :  That  which  remains,  they  call  Hadi  (from  the  old 
Greek  Word  AUhs,  whence  the  Latin,  To: da):  Thefe  they  fplit  into 
Irnall  Pieces,  and  laying  them  on  a  Furnace,  put  Fire  to  the  upper  Part 
till  they  aie  all  burnt,  the  Liquor  in  the  mean  Time  running  from  the 
Wood,  and  let  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  Furnace  into  a  Hole  made  in 
the  Ground,  where  it  continues  like  Oil :  Then  they  put  Fire  to  it,  and 
ftir  it  about  till  it  thicken,  and  has  a  Confidence  :  After  this,  putting  out 
the  Fire,  t hey  call  Chalk  upon  it,  and  draw  it  out  with  a  Vejfiel,  and 
*  laY  lt  in  Places  cut  out  of  the  Ground,  where  it  receives  bo’th  its 
Form,  and  a  firmer  Body  for  eafie  Tranfportation  :  Thus  far  the  Arch¬ 
bijhop  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  inftrudive  and  methodical  as  what  we  have  de- 
Icnbed  above. 

.  Frocejfes  for  the  extrading  of  thefe  Subfiances,  may  be  feen 

mMr.  Rays  Hijiory  of  Flants,  already  mentioned,  Lib.  xxix.  Cap.  i. 

And  »  to  Pitch  and  Tar ,  how  they  make  it  near  Marfieilles  in  France, 
from  the  Fines  growing  about  that  City,  fee  FhilofbphicalTranfiaFi- 
onf\  Number  243.  p.  2,91.  Ann.  1696.  very  well  worthy  the  tranfi 
cnbing,  if  what  is  mentioned  in  this  Chapte r  were  at  all  defective. 

I  had  in  the  former  Editions  of  Silva,  placed  the  Larix  among  the 
Trees  which  Hied  their  Leaves  in  Winter  (as  indeed  does  this)  but  not 
before  there  is  an  almofl  immediate  Supply  of  frefh;  and  may  therefore 
both  for  its  Similitude,  Stature,  and  Produdions,  challenge  Rank  among 

o .  •  •  1  ^  ’  tirid  grows  Ipontaneoufly  in 

otiria,  Qarmthia ,  and  other  Alpine  Countries :  The  Change  of  the 

L  1  Colour 
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Colour  of  the  old  Leaf,  made  an  ignorant  Gardener  of  mine  eradicate 
what  1  had  brought  up  with  much  Care  as  dead  ;  let  th.s  therefore  be  a 
Warning:  The  Leaves  are  thin,  pretty  long  and  bnftly,  the  Cones 
fma  l  -row  irregular,  as  do  the  Branches,  like  the  Cyprefs,  a  very 
Saudful  Tree,  the  ponderous  Branches  bending  a  little,  which  makes  it 
differ  from  the  Libanus  Cedar ,  to  which  iome  would  have  it  allied,  nor 
are  any  found  in  Syria.  Of  the  deep  wounded  Bark  exfades  the 
pureft  of  our  Shop-turpentine  (at  leaf!  as  reputed)  as  alio  t  e  Drug 
\aric:  That  it  flouriftes  with  us,  aTree  of  good  Stature  (not  long 
fince  to  be  feen  about  Chelmsford  in  Effete)  fufficiently  reproaches  our 
not  cultivating  fo  ufeful  a  Material  for  many  Purpofes,  where  laftmg 
and  fubftantial  Timber  is  required  :  For  we  read  of  Beams  oi  no  lefs 
than  an  hundred  and  twenty  Foot  in  Length,  made  out  of  this  goodly 
Tree  which  is  of  fo  ftrange  a  Compofition,  that  twill  hardly  burn  ; 
whence  Mantuan,  Et  robuftaEm*  igni  impenetrable  lignum:  Forfo 
Ciefar  found  it  in  a  Caftle  he  befieged,  built  of  it ;  the  Story  is  recited 
at  large  by  Vitruvius,  Lib.ii.  Cap.  ix.)  but  fee  what  F/nlander  fays 
upon  the  Place,  on  his  own  Experience:  Yet  the  Coals  thereof  were 
held  far  better  than  any  other,  for  the  melting  oi  lion,  and  the  Lock - 
finith  ;  and  to  fay  the  Truth,  we  find  they  bum  it  frequently  as  common 
Fuel  in  the  Valtoline,  if  at  leaft  it  be  the  true  Larix,  which  they 
now  call  Melere.  There  is  abundance  of  this  Larch  Timber  m  the 
Buildings  at  Venice ,  efpecially  about  the  ‘Palaces  m  fPiazza  San 
Marco ,‘  where  I  remember  Scamozzi  fays,  he  himfelf  utt.d  much  of  it, 
and  infinitely  commends  it.  Nor  did  they  only  ufe  it  m  Houfes,  but  in 
Naval  Architecture  alfo  :  The  Ship  mentioned  by  Wit  fen  (a  late 
Dutch  Writer  of  that  ufeful  Art)  to  have  been  found  not  long  fince  in 
the  Numidian  Sea,  twelve  Fathoms  under  Water  being  chiefly  built 
of  this  Timber  and  Cyfrefs ,  both  reduced  to  that Induration  and 
Hardnefs,  as  greatly  to  refift  the  Fire,  and  the  ftarpett Tool  ■,  nor  was  any 
thine  perifced  of  it  though  it  had  lain  above  a  thoufand  and  four  hundred 
Years  fubmerg’d :  The  Decks  were  covered  with  Linnen,  and  Plates  of 
Lead,  fixed  with  Nails  gilt,  and  the  entire  Ship  (which  contained 
thirty  Foot  in  Length)  fo  ftanch,  as  not  one  drop  of  Water  had  leaked 
into  any  Room.  Tiberius,  we  find,  built  that  famous  Bridge  xa  his 
Naumachia  with  this  Wood,  and  it  feems  to  excel  for  Beams,  Doors, 
Windows,  and  Mafts  of  Ships,  refills  the  Worm  :  Being  driven  into 
the  Ground,  it  is  almoft  petrified,  and  will  fupport  an  incredible 
Weight  ;  which  (and  for  its  Property  of  long  refitting  Fire)  makes 
Vitruvius  wife,  they  had  greater  Plenty  of  it  at  Rome  to  make  Goifts 
of  where  the  Forum  of  Auguftus  was  (it  feems)  built  of  it,  and 
divers  Bridges  by  Tiberius  ;  for  that  being  attempted  with  Fire  it  is 
long  in  taking  hold,  growing  only  black  without;  and  the  Timber  of 
it  is  fo  exceedingly  tranfparent,  that  Cabbms  being  made  of  the  thin 
Boards  when  in  the  dark  Night  they  have  lighted  Candles  in  them, 
People  who  at  are  diftance  without  Doors,  would  imagine  the  whole  Room 
to  be  on  fire  ;  which  is  pretty  odd,  confidenng  there  is  no  Material  fo 
(as  they  pretend)  unapt  to  kindle.  The  Larix 'bears  pohfeing  excel- 
lently  well  and  the  Turners  Abroad  much  defire  it:  Vitruvius  lays 
'tis  fo  ponderous,  that  it  will  fink  in  the  Water :  It  alio  makes  ever- 
lafting  Spouts,  Tent -houfes,  and  Feather idge,  which  needs  neither 
‘Pitch  or  Painting  to  preferve  them  and  fo  excellent  Pales,  Pojts, 
Pails  Pedaments  and  Props  for  Vines ,  to  which  add  the  Palats 

on 


of  forest-trees.  Uf 

Rapbeet,  amJ  moft  famous  ■*»!*  °f  the  Lift  Age^cternlzed  their  fitfth  ^ 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Cedar,  Juniper,  Cypref  Savine,  Thuya,  &c. 
B  p  Z^Verduref  the  beaUtiful  and  ftatd^  *>*"»  <***  in  per- 

Quid  tibi  odorato  refer  am  fudantia  ligno  ? 

the cold 

half  the  Year;  for  fo  it  does  on  the  Mountains  of  T  7,  1  m  told>  almoft 
I  have  received  CWr  and  S^edso 

then  Ihould  they-  not  thrive  in  Old  England ?  I  know  n T'f  ^  v7 
want  of  Induftry  and  Trial  g  '  1  *  not>  lave  for 

*4*. 

frequently  raifed  them  from  their  Seeds  and  Bwies^f 'whit 

the  very  belt  in  the  World  from  o  Tn  y  ,  w  11c^  We  have 

mod  eshaufted  by  a>- 

are  like.de  thofe  of  M.  by  d,?“»dri«  ,LTh  *  “ 

Arabs.  The  Cedars  we  havp  ^<v  •  ndrlnS  anc*  barbarous 

and  of  fo  porous  a  Contexture,  that  JVil7 wilf  fmk  inf  S°rt’ 

contrary,  that  of  CW«w  fo  firm  and  clofe  that  R,r  /  :  _,°n  the 

Veffels  preferve  the  ftrongeft  Spirits  £%£  tT^TI  Ta 
Cedar  is  a  lofty  Grower,  and  profpers  into'  excelled  ^f^gtand 
being  lawn  into  Flanks,  make  dedicate  Floors  7 
Houfo  alio  with  it,  and  generally  emplff  "in 

»  hfe>  rs 

tgl  Vitruvius  defcribes  to  have  its  Leaf  Iikfcypr7fi-V^hffh 

Zs'zszssszss?- 

.f ”  r«  “»■'» 

which  is  its  only  Virtue.  In  fhort  "  ’  *  a  fragr*nt  Scent , 

theASmt!oVhSfrf';bnrmSf/r0m  °Ur  Bering  to 

ferior,  if  not  mperioi  mhe  nobfeH  T  °f  ^  <mlAf 

for  its  many  and  lafting  ’  aC  1  Car0~ 

4*3  S' r  “  •h'  °"- 

Store  from  Abrosd.  To  bq!i,'rtrSd4£;.“lS','r!: 
feem  of  the  greateft  Antiquity,  are  indeed  maieftt-TV  ^  Whlch 
Bough,  and  Branches,  with  thei,  C«„ 


Cedar 


we 
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i  u  „  late  *  Traveller  found  otherwife,  and  aepend- 
Boo til. we  are  told;  though  2  the  fturdv  y^mr,  though  in  fmaller 

like  other  coniferous  Tiees  the ^X^nd  he  very  Stem,  and 

•  Spngs  gt°NV  m  Ttm  g  remarkable>  is  the  Structure  ot  the 

main  Shalt,  wnuit  tnai  ,rM  „nrl  r.Anp-ed  between  the  Branch- 

Cones  and  Seeds  Receptacles  tack  d  and  Qug  and  artLficial> 

leaves,  in  fuch  order  as  n^mg  W .  Thefe  C«#w  have  the 

and,  at  a  htde  Dtftan  ,  thicker,  and  with  blunter  Points,  the 

Bafes  rounder,  Sorter,  or  rather  ’  broad  thick  which 

whole  circum-zoned ,  as  >  h  yerv  Top  and  Summit,  where 

adhere  together  m  exact  ^  or^es  Lorication  fmoother  couched 

they  are  lomewhat  fnialle  ;  U.t  the  e«n  Repofitories  under  the 

than  thofe  of  the  Fir-kmd:  W  ithm  ’G  f  a  ?W- 

Seales,  neftle  the  fmTrbiggfr  •  which  how  nouriflied  and  furnifhed 
Jbape,  though  fooiew  6S  otber  jntegUMents ,  is  admirably 

from  the  central  Style,  Stall  of  the  Cloes,  thicker  and 

defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray  as  that  o  ^  *  -  eonftderable  Force 

longer,  end  &  firml, “ ,  “h'h“h « "S  .he  Am,  «  felt  We 
to  part  them  liom  thv,  <  -  ’  r  r  nf  tn;s  Tree*  which  much  re- 

raVhfaiAnf?ofSthTSgbut  fLeChat  longer  and  clofer  fet,  ere£t 
“Actual l°/;tf  which  thofe  of  the  Larch  are  not ;  but  hanging 

down,  drop  off,  an^^«  *e 'Treeg  »  Tine-kernels  and 

The  Seeds  drop  out  ot  the  and  unglue  the 

Nuts  do,  when  the  Air,  ;  thofe  of  the  Cedar  till  the 

Scales  which  naturaUy  it Joes  ^  rf  burying  in  Holes 

iecond  Year ;  but  which  alter  au  ,  ter  t0  rot)  may  more 

made  in  the  Earth  and  Sand  (m  w  1  J  tQ  the  Sm,  or  before 

fafely  be  done,  by  expofmg  g  by  foaking  them  in 

the  ***!%^i£*^  th;  gaping  Seeds,  to- 
:;tZ  S  lhe  Teft  of  the  Skeleton,  adh « , i  long  while  to  he 
Branches,  which  not  feldom  hang  on 

find  in  thofe  of  other; refmo  »  T  re .  ,  th  g  6  faving  more  f?r 

The  Lachrymx,  Gum  and  oi  ^  fof  other  Medicaments ,  m 
Unguents  and  the  C hirurgto  >  which  is  more  remark - 

»bSh  «  fil'd  fj'i  “f  Ssirm.  firing  Proof 

M‘-’  " 7 of  faL.  «»d  «fim  »*.,  .!»••  •«  «*“ 
againft  all  rutrejacTiun  Vnmhnlmprs  •  and  that  by  a  pretty 

Ingredients  and  Cotnpofi .l°tts  wcr£  tQ  the<ZW,and  deftroying  the 

Contradiction ,  giving  Life,  >  Goods  are  kept  in 

which  are  Cfe/,  and  Ar/, 

Cfcr/fr  and  Trefes  of  the  0W,  «  ^  Tim£>  touching  the 

which  ’tis  obiervcd  they  corr  p  ■  erns  tbe  Prefervation  of  the 

Manner  of  thefe  Operations,  j?  c pre  rs  (gc.  The  Effects  being  afcribed 

fee  more  where  we  fpe^  Jp  ^  ^  juices,  whilft  the  Odour  is 

to  the  extream  Bitternefs  J  ti0ns  the  ‘Powder  and  Saw- 

moft  grateful.  The  worthy  r*  Secrets  ufed  by  our  Tollinffors 

*t  S'  Color  »  to  -  hto  i  -* 

and  Mountebanks ,  who  preten  to  Moths  and  Worms , 

deed,  that  the  ©#/?  and  very  Chips  are  ««#£  ^  than  the  dried 

daily  Experience  Ihews  us  ;  thoug  ...  ,  ’  ianted  in  our 

ciauy  v.xp  Marum-Syriacum,  familiarly  piantea  m  out 

Leaves  and  Stalks  ot  Mat  un  y  am$;er  {peaks  of  Cedar, 

Gardens.  What  therefore  the  late  Tiaveller  Dumpier  p  ^ 


Uses. 
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which  he  has  feen  Worm-eaten ,  could  neither  be  that  of  Libdnus  or  Chap.  IV. 
Bermudas ,  but  haply  of  Barbados ,  Jamaica ,  or  fome  other  Species . 

Note,  that  the  Cedar  is  of  fo  dry  a  Nature,  that  it  does  not  well  en¬ 
dure  to  be  faftned  with  Nails ,  from  which  it  ufually  lhrinks,  and  there¬ 
fore  Bins  of  the  fame  Wood  are  better.  Whatever  other  Property 
this  noble  Tree  is  defervedly  famous  for,  it  is  faid  to  yield  an  0/7,  which 
above  all  other,  beft  preferves  the  Monuments  of  the  Learned ,  Books 
and  Writings ;  whence  Cedro  dignus  became  one  of  the  higheft  Elogies  : 

But  whether  that  of  the  ingenious  Toety 

v 

Notandus  minio,  nec  Cedro  Chart  a  not  ant  ur, 

■  -  „  •  •  ■  j  o 

refers  riot  to  the  Colour  rather,  which  was  ufually  red,  and  perhaps 
tempered  with  this  bitter  Oil  (as  fome  conjedure)  let  our  Antiquaries 
determine :  The  Horns  and  Knobs  at  the  Ends  of  the  Rolling-ftaves, 
on  which  thofe  Sheets  of  CP archment ,  &c.  (before  the  Invention  of 
Printing ,  and  compared  Covers  now  in  ufe)  as  at  prefent  our  Maps 
and  Geographical  Charts  (peeping  out  a  little  beyond  the  Volume)  were 
likely  coloured  with  this  rutilant  Mixture , 

Touching  the  Diuternity  of  this  Material ,  ’tis  recorded,  that  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  Utica ,  there  was  found  Timber  of  near  two 
thoufand  Tears  old  ;  and  at  Sagunti  in  Spain ,  a  Beam  in  a  certain  O- 
ratory  confecrated  to  Diana ,  which  has  been  brought  to  Zant,  two 
Centuries  before  the  Deftrudion  of  Troy  :  That  great  Sejojlris,  King  of 
Egypt ,  had  built  a  Veflel  of  Cedar  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  Cubits , 
all  over  gilded  without  and  within  :  And  the  Statue  of  the  Goddefs  in 
the  famous  Ephefme  Temple ,  was  faid  to  be  of  this  Material  alfo,  as 
was  moll:  of  the  Timber-work  of  that  glorious  Structure :  Though  as 
to  the  Idol  AioirifSs  mentioned  in  the  Alls  (when  the  Mob  rofe  up 
againft  the  Apoftle )  fome  will  have  to  be  of  Ebony ,  others  of  a  Vine- 
tree ,  the  moll  unlikely  of  all  the  reft  fit  for  the  Carver .  The  Sittim, 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ ,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Kind  of  Cedar  of 
which  moft  precious  Utenfils  were  formed. 

As  to  the  Magnitude  of  Cedar-trees ;  we  read  of  divers  whofe 
Bodies  eight  or  nine  Perfons  could  not  embrace  (as  we  fhall  ihew  here¬ 
after)  not  here  to  let  pafs  what  Jofephus  relates  Solomon  planted  in  Judea , 
who  doubtlefs  tried  many  Experiments  of  this  Nature,  none  being  more 
kingly  than  that  of  planting  for  Pofterity  :  I  do  not  fpeak  of  thofe 
growing  on  the  Mountains  of  Libanon,  in  the  northern  and  colder 
Trads  of  Syria ;  or  what  ftore  thofe  For  efts  of  them  then  afforded  : 

But,  as  we  are  informed  by  that  curious  Traveller  *  Ranwolfius  (fince  * In  Itin-1 
confirmed  alfo  by  the  Virtuofto  Moncony s )  there  were  not  remaining 
above  twenty-five  of  thofe  ftately  Trees ,  and  fince  they  were  there, 
but  fixteen  of  that  fmall  Number,  as  the  ingenious  Mr.  Mandeville  re¬ 
ports  in  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jeruftalem :  There  was  yet,  he 
fays,  abundance  of  young  Trees ,  and  a  lingle  old  one  of  a  prodigious 
Size  twelve  Tards  and  fix  Inches  in  the  Girt  ;  I  fuppofe  the  fame 
defcribed  by  the  late  Traveller  Bruyn ,  who  fpeaking  of  the  Shadow  of 
this  umbragious  Tree ,  alludes  to  that  of  Hofiea^Oerx^.  xiv.  Ver.  5*.  which 
ftis  not  improbable  might  be  one  of  thofe  yet  remaining,  where  that 
heroick  Prince  employed  fourjcore  thoufand  Hewers  at  work,  for  the 
Materials  of  one  only  Temple ,  and  the  Palace  he  built  in  the  City ; 
a  pregnant  Inftance  what  Time,  Negligence  and  /F^rwill  bring  to  Ruin. 

But  to  return  to  what  is  faid  of  their  prefent  Number,  Le  Bruyn 

M  m  (whom 
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8  o  o  R 1 1.  (whom  juft  now  we  mentioned)  makes  them  thirty-five  or  thirty-fix,  for 
could  not  exactly  tell,  and  pretends  (like  our  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury 

Tidin')  none  could  ever  yet  agree  of  their  Number.  . 

In  fhort  upon  Reflection  of  what  we  have  hitherto  concerning  the 
univerfal  Wafte  and  DeftruCtion  of  Timber-trees  (where  due  Regard  is 
not  taken  to  propagate  and  fupply  them)  whole  Countries  have  buffered 
as  well  as  particular  Provinces  :  Thus  the  Apennines  are  Itripped  of  then 
s-oodly  Tine  and  Fir-trees  (which  formerly  the  Naturaliji  commend^ 
thofe  Mountains  for)  to  that  Degree,  as  to  render  not  only-the  City  ot 
Florence ,  but  Rome  her  felf  fo  expoled  to  the  nipping  Tramontane 
(for  fo  they  call  the  Northern  Winds')  that  almolt  nothing,^  which  is 
rare  and  curious,  will  thrive  without  Hyemation.  and  Art  pio  as  even 
through  the  moil  of  thofe  Parts  of  Italy ,  on  this  Side  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  flanked  by  the  Alfeftral  Hills  (clad  as  they  perpetually  are 
with  Snow )  they  are  fain  to  Houfe,  and  retire  their  Orange,  Citron, 
and  other  delicate  and  tender  Plants,  as  we  do  in  England.  There  re¬ 
mains  yet  one.  Mountain  among  the  Apennines,  covered  and  crowned 
with  Cyprefs  ;  whereof  fome  are  of  confiderable  Stature :  Nor  is  all  this 
indeed  lo  great  a  Wonder,  if  we  find  the  entire  Species  of  feme  Trees 
totally  loft  in  Countties,  as  if  there  never  had  been  any  fuch  planted  or 
growing  in  them  :  Be  this  applied  to  Fir  and  Tine,  and  feveral  other 
Trees  for  want  of  Culture ,  feveral  Accidents  in  the  Soil,  Air,  tSe. 
which  we  daily  find  produces  ftrange  Alterations  in  our  Woods ;  the 
Beech  almoft  conftantly  fucceeding  the  Oak,  to  our  great  Difa&vzntzge, 
tvhilft  we  negleCt  new  Seminations.  Herodotus ,  fpeaking  of  the  Tarns 
(plentifully  growing  about  Delos)  fays  the  whole  Species  was  utterly 
loft  :  More  I  might  add  on  this  SubjeCt  ;  but  having  perhaps  been  too 
long  on  thefe  Remarks,  and  long  enough  on  Cold  M.  Libanus.  I  pais 

i  juniper  Let  it  not  feem  unduly  placed,  if  after  fuch  Giants t 
we  bring  that  humble  Shrub  (fuch  as  abound  with  us  being  fo  reckoned) 
to  claim  Affinity  to  the  talleft  Cedar ;  fince  were  not  ours  continually 
cropped,  but  maintained  in  fingle  Stems ,  we  might  perhaps  lee  fome  of 
them  rife  to  competent  Trees ,  fit  for  many  curious  Works,  Tables , 
Cabinets ,  Coffers ,  Inlaying,  Floors,  Carvings,  Kc.  we  have  of 
fome  of  thefe  Trees  fo  large,  as  to  have  made  Beams  and  Rafters  tor  a 
certain  Temple  in  Spain,  dedicated  to  T)iana ;  nor  need  we  queftion 
their  being  fit  for  other  Buildings ;  celebrated  for  its  emulating  the  Cedar , 
though  not  in  Stature,  yet  in  its  Laftingnefs:  And  fuch,  1  think,  the 
learned  Dr.  Sloane  mentions,  growing  in  Jamaica,  little  inferior  to  the 

6  Y*7yi  U- ddlS » 

.,  of  Juniper,  we  have  three  or  four  Sorts,  Male,  Female ,  Dwarfs 
whereof  one  is  much  taller,  and  more  fit  for  Improvement.  The  Wood 
is  yellow ,  and  being  cut  in  March,  fweet  as  Cedar ,  whereof  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  fpurious  Kind ;  all  of  them  difficult  to  remove  with  Succefs ; 
nor  profper,  they  being  ffiaded  at  all,  or  over-dripped  :  Th cSwedip 
Juniper  (now  fo  frequent  in  our  new  modijh  Gardens,  and  ffiorn  into 
Tiramids )  is  but  a  taller  and  fomewhat  brighter  Sort  of  the  Vulgar. 

3.  I  have  raifed  them  abundantly  of  their  Seeds  (neither  watering 
nor  dunging  the  Soil)  which  in  two  Months  will  peep ;  and  being  go¬ 
verned  like  the  Cyprefs ,  apt  for  all  the  Employments  of  that  beautiful 
Tree  :  To  make  it  grow  tall,  prune,  and  cleanfe  it  to  the  very  stem  ; 

the  Male  beft.  The  difereet  loolening  of  the  Earth  about  the  Roots 

alfo. 
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alfo,  makes  it  ftrangely  to  prevent  your  Expedations,  fay  fuddenly  ChaC  tt- 
ipreadmg  into  a  5^  fit  fora  thoufand  pretty  Employments  -  for  com! 
mg  to  be  much  unlike  that  which  grows  wild,  and  is  fubjed  to  the 
treading  and  cropping  of  Cattle,  &c.  it  may  be  formed  into  molt  beau! 
t.fhl  and  ufeful  Hedges  My  late  Brother  having  formerly  cut  out  of 
one  only  Tree,  mjlrbour  capable  for  three  to  fit  in ,  it  was  at  my  laft 
mcafuring  /even  Foot  fquare,  and  eleven  in  Height;  and  would  Cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  of  a  much  greater  Altitude,  and  farther  fpreadine  had 
it  not  continually  been  kept  Jhorn :  But  what  is  moftconfiderableCs  th! 
little  Time  fince  it  wa \s  planted,  being  then  hardly  ten  Tears,  arid ’then  it 
was  brought  out  of  the  Common  a  llender  Bujh ,  of  about  two  Foot  high  • 

But  I  have  experimented  a  proportionable  Improvement  in  my  own 
Garden,  where  I  do  mingle  them  with  Cyprefs ;  and  they  would  per- 
feffly  become  their  Stations,  where  they  might  enjoy  the  Sun,  and  may 
very  properly  be  fee  where  Cyprefs  does  not  fo  Well  thrive,  namel/ 

,?* ™  ,and  as  are  open  to  the  Eddy-winds,  which 

indeed  a  little  difcolours  our  Junipers  when  they  blow  eafterh  to¬ 
wards  the  Spring,  but  they  conftantly  recover  again  •  and  befides,  the 
Shrub  is  tonfle,  and  may  be  fliorn  into  any  Form.  I  wonder  Virgil 

h i [t! li! i frepo r t" d  S^adow'  Juniperi  gnavis  JJmbra -  1  Pulped 

m/rC'C'w  C3n  7lme’,  B^aniP  are  not  fully  agreed  to  what  Species 
many  noble  and  ftately  Trees,  palling  under  the  Names  of  Cedar,  are 

to  be  reckoned  ;  and  therefore  (for  I  cannot  but  mention  thofe  of  the 
Vermuda  again  in  this  Place)  being  fo  beautiful,  tall,  thick  fet  with 
Evergreen-leaves,  like  the  Juniper,  with  Berries  indeed  much  larger 
an  may  alio  be  propagated  by  Layers  -  affording  a  Timber  clofe* 
ruddy  for  the  moil  Part,  eafy  to  work,  and  yielding  excellent  Floor- 
,n&  fi”°r  Wamjcot,  and  all  curious  Cabinet-works :  keeping  its  agree¬ 
able Odour  and  Fragrancy  longer  than  the  reft  :  There  is  alfo  mfde  a 
pleafant  and  wholfome  Drink  of  the  Seeds,  as  they  do  of  our  common 
Jumper  ;  of  which  hereafter.  Neareft  the  Bermuda  Juniper  comes 
the  Virginia,  both  yet  exceeded  by  that  of  Carolina,  for  the  Perfedi- 
ons  already  mentioned,  fpeaking  of  Cedar,  not  forgetting  the  Ox y- 
Cedrus,  which  is  reputed  a  Sort  of  Juniper  ;  the  Berrielfo  abound- 
mg  on  our  uncultivated  Bujhes  and  barren  Heaths,  always  pregnant 
annually  ripen  though  not  all  at  a  Time  ,  fome  flicking  lonferffo  as 
there  will  be  black,  green  and  gray  fucceeding  one  another. 

4-  And  thefe  afford  (befides  a  tolerable  Tepper)  one  of  the  moft 
mver  a  Remedies  in  the  World,  to  our  crazy  Forefter  :  the  Berries 
moft  X  only,  inftantly  appeafe  the  Wind-cholick,  and  in  Decodion 

“  AVCte;atC  C°U&h  ••  Th£y  are  of  rare  Effed, 

^  "f  7-  p  d  Befr  5  ,and  »n  fomc  Northern  Countries  they  ufe  a 
‘Decottion  of  the  Berries,  as  we  do  Coffee  and  Tea  :  The  Water  is  a 

a|amft  the  Grave/  in  the  Reins  i  but  all  is  com- 
f  ,  f  ed  m  £be  Virtue  of  the  Thenac  le,  or  EleBuary,  which  I  have  often 
made  for  my  poor  Neighbours,  and  may  well  be  termed  the  Foretler’ s 
Panacea  againft  the  Stone,  Rheum ,  Tthyjic,  Tdropfy,  Jaundice  in 
ward  Impoflhumes,  nay,  Palfie,  Gout,  and  Plagu'd  [t  ielf  taken  like 

7  f  ir  0flhc  ex7raded  that  of  Nuts)  is  made  an 

MedfJ  f  a  Tt®ures>  Wood-work,  and  to  prefer  yepo- 

oVPatT,  l  r  V,C  Gam  is  S°0d  t0  ™b  on  Parchment 

or  Paper,  to  make  it  bear  Ink,  and  the  Coals,  which  are  made  of  the 

Wood, 


Uses, 
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Bo  ok II.  Wood,  endure  the  longeft  of  any  ;  fo  as  live  Embers  have  been  found 
after  a  Year’s  being  covered  in  the  AJhes  :  See  St.  Hierom  ad  Fabio - 
lam,  upon  that  Expreflion,  Pfal.  cxx.  v.  4.  If  it  arrive  to  full  Growth, 
/pits  and  fpoons,  imparting  a  grateful  Relifh,  and  very  wholefome 
where  they  are  ufed,  are  made  of  this  Wood ,  being  well  dried  and 
feafoned  :  And  the  very  Chips  render  a  wholefome  Perfume  within 
Doors,  as  well  as  the  dully  Blojfoms  in  Spring  without ,  and  excellent 
within  to  corred  the  Air ,  and  expel  Infection  ;  for  which  Purpofe 
the  Wood  Ihould  be  cut  about  May ,  and  the  Rafures  well  dried. 

5-.  And  fince  we  now  mention  Pepper ,  it  is  by  the  moll  prudent 
and  princely  Care  of  his  late  Majejiy ,  Charles  II.  that  I  am  allured  of  a 
late  folemn  All  of  Council ,  enjoining  the  preferving  of  that  incom¬ 
parable  Spice ,  which  comes  to  us  from  Jamaica  under  that  ‘Denomi¬ 
nation  ;  though  in  Truth  it  be  a  Mixture  of  fo  many  Aromatics  in 
one ,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  palled  Cinamon ,  Nutmeg  or  Mace , 
and  All-fpice ,  to  every  of  which  it  feems  fomething  allied :  And 
that  there  is  not  only  prohibited  the  Deftrudion  of  thefe  Trees  (for  it 
feems  fome  ‘Prodigals  ufed  to  cut  them  down,  for  the  more  ealie  ga¬ 
thering)  but  Order  taken  likewife  for  their  Propagation ,  and  that 
Affdys  and  Samples  be  from  Time  to  Time  fent  over,  what  other 
Fruits ,  Trees ,  Gums  and  Vegetables  may  there  be  found,  and  which 
I  progno flick  will  at  laft  alfo  incite  the  Planters  there  to  think  of 
procuring  Cinamon ,  Cloves ,  and  Nutmeg-trees  indeed  from  the  Eafl - 
Indies ,  and  what  other  ufeful  Curio  fit  ies  do  not  approach  our  Nor¬ 
thern  Bear  (and  that  are  yet  Incicurabiles  amongll  us)  and  to  plant 
them  in  Jamaica ,  and  other  of  the  Weftern  Iflands ,  as  a  more  fafe 
and  frugal  Expedient  to  humble  our  emulous  Neighbours  ;  lince  there 
is  nothing  in  their  Situation ,  or  Defed  of  Nature's  Benignity,  which 
ought  in  the  leall  to  dilcourage  us  :  And  what  if  fome  of  the  Trees  of 
thofe  Countries  (efpecially  fuch  as  alpire  to  be  Timber ,  and  may  be 
of  Improvement  amongll  us)  were  more  frequently  brought  to  us  like¬ 
wife  here  in  England  ?  fince  we  daily  find  how  many  rare  Exotics 
and  Strangers,  with  little  Care,  become  endenizon  d ,  and  fo  contented 
to  live  amongll  us,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Plat  antis ,  Conft ant  mop  le- 
Chefnut ,  the  greater  Glandiferous  Ilex ,  Cork,  Nux  Veficaria  (which  is  an 
hard  Wood  fit  for  the  Turner ,  £tc.)  the  Sty  rax.  Bead-tree,  the  famous 
Lotus,  Virginian  Acacia,  Guaiacum  Patavium,  Paliurus ,  Cyprefs , 
Pines,  Fir ,  and  fundry  others,  which  grow  already  in  our  Gardens , 
expofed  to  the  Weather  and  fo  doubtlefs  would  many  more :  So  ju- 
dicioufly  obferved  is  that  of  the  learned  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Part.  iii.  Sed.  xxviii.  ‘  That  whatever  Attempts  of 
4  this  Nature  have  fucceeded,  they  have  redounded  to  the  great  Ad- 
4  vantage  of  the  Undertakers .  The  Orange  of  China  being  of  late 
brought  into  Portugal,  has  drawn  a  great  Revenue  e^ery  Year  from 
c  London  alone.  The  Vine  of  the  Rhene,  taking  Root  in  the  Canaries, 
c  has  produced  a  far  more  delicious  Juice,  and  has  made  the  Rocks, 
c  and  Sun-burnt  Alhes  of  thofe  Iflands ,  one  of  the  richell  Spots  of 
c  Ground  in  the  W or  Id.  And  I  will  alfo  inllance  in  that  which  is  now 
c  in  a  good  Forward nefs  ;  Virginia  has  already  given  Silk  for  the 
i  Cloathing  of  our  King  ;  and  it  may  happen  hereafter,  to  give  Cloaths 
to  a  great  Part  of  Europe,  and  a  vail  Treafure  to  our  Kings  :  If  the 
6  Silk-worms  fhall  thrive  there  (of  which  there  feems  to  be  no  Doubt) 
*  the  Profit  will  be  inexprelfible.  We  may  guels  at  it,  by  confidering 

‘  what 
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'  what  Numbers  of  Caravans,  and  how  many  great  Cities  in  Ter, 'iaCnAP.lt. 

are  maintained  by  that  Manufacture  alone,  and  what  mighty  C attorns 
«  it  yearly  brings  unto  the  Soph? 's  Revenue.’  Thus  he:  To  which 
we  might  add,  that  not  only  the  China-orange  mentioned  by  the  Doff  or 
but  the  whole  Race  of  Orange-trees ,  were  Strangers  in  Italy,  and  un¬ 
known  to.  Rome ;  nor  grew  they  nearer  than  Per  fa,  whence'  firft  they 
travelled  into  .Gmw,  as  Athenetn  tells  us.  But  to  return  to  that  of 
China,  and  give  lome  Account  of  its  Propagation  in  Europe  :  The  fir  It 
was  fent  for  a  ‘Prefent  to  the  old  Conde  Mellor ,  then  prime  Mini  Her 
to  the  King  of  Portugal :  But  of  that  whole  Cafe  (they  came  to  Lif 
bon  in)  there  was  but  one  only  Plant,  which  efcaped  the  being  fo  fpoil- 
ed  and  tainted,  that  with  great  Care  it  hardly  recovered,  to  be  fincc 
become  the  Parent  and  Progenitor  of  all  thofe  flourifhing  Trees  of  that 
Name,  cultivated  by  our  Gardeners,  though  not  without  fenfibly  de¬ 
generating.  Receiving  this  Account  from  the  illuftrious  Son  of  the 
Conde  (Succeflor  in  Title  and  Favour)  upon  his  being  recalled  (then  an 
Exile  at  our  Court,  where  1  had  the  Honour  to  be  known  to  him) 

I  thought  fit  to  mention  it  in  this  Place,  for  an  Inftance  of  what  the 
Liduftry  we  have  recommended,  would  queftionlefs,  in  lefs  than  half  an 
Age,  produce  of  IV onders,  by  Introduftion,  if  not  of  quite  different 
yet  of  better  Kinds,  and  fuch  Variety  for  Pulchritude  and  Sweetnels' 
that  when,  by  fome  princely  Example,  our  late  Pride,  Effeminacy 
and  Luxury  (which  has,  to  our  vaft  Charges^  excluded  all  the  Orna- 
ments  of  Timber,  8Cc.  to  give  Place  to  Hangings,  Embroideries ,  and 
foreign  Leather)  ihall  be  put  out  of  Countenance,  we  may  hope  to 
fee  a  new  Face  of  Things,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Planter:  (the 
more  immediate  Work  of  God’s  Hands)  and  the  natural,  wholefome 
and  antient  TJfe  of  Timber,  for  the  more  lajting  Occafions,  and  Fur¬ 
niture  of  our  Towellings  :  And  though  I  do  not  fpeak  all  this  for  the 
Sake  of  Joyn’d-Jlools,  Benches ,  Cup-boards,  majfy  Tables,  and  eigan- 
tie  Bed-fteads  (the  hofpitable  Vtenfls  of  our  Fore-fathers)  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  encourage  the  Carpenter  and  the  Joyner  and  re¬ 
joice  to  fee,  that  their  li/ ork  and  Skill  do  daily  improve  *  and  that  by 
the  Example  and  Application  of  his  Majejiy’s  Vniverfties,  and 
Royal  Society,  the  Reftoration  and  Improvement  of  Shipping  ma¬ 
thematical  and  mechanical  Arts,  the  Vfe  of  Timber  grows  daily  in 
more  Reputation.  And  it  were  well  if  great  Perfons  might  only  be 
indulged  to  enrich  and  adorn  their  Palaces  with  Tapefiry  Damask 
Velvet  and  Perfian  Furniture  ;  whilft  by  fome  ^oXldvd'fumptuary 
Laws,  the  umverfal  Excefs  of  thofe  coftly  and  luxurious  Moveables 
were  prohibited,  meaner  Men,  for  divers  politick  Confiderations  and 
Reasons,  which  it  were  eafie  to  produce  ,  but  by  a  lefs  Influence  than 
feverer  Laws,  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impoffible, 
to  recover  our  felves  from  a  Softnefs  and  Vanity,  which  will  in  Time 
not  only  effeminate,  but  undo  the  Nation. 

6.  Cupreffus,  the  Cyprefs-tree  is  either  the  Stative ,  or  Garden- c,,.,., 
tree,  the  moll  pyramidal  and  beautiful  ;  or  that  which  is  called  the 
Male  (though  fomewhat  prepofteroufly)  which  bears  the  fmall  Cones 
but  is  of  a  more  extravagant  Shape  :  Should  we  reafon  only  from  our 
common  Experience,  even  the Cyprefs-tree  was,  but  within  a  few  Years 
paft,  reputed  fo  tender,  and  nice  a  Plant,  that  it  was  cultivated  with 
the  greateft  Care,  ,  and  to  be  found  only  amongft  the  Curious  ;  where¬ 
as,  we  fee  it  now  in  every  Garden,  riling  to  as  goodly  a  Bulk’and  Sta- 
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S  o  o  k  II.  turc,  as  molt  which  you  fhall  find  even  in  Italy  it  lelf  $  for  filch  I  re-' 
member  to  have  once  feen  in  his  late  Majejty’s  Gardens  at  Theobalds , 
before  that princely  Seat  was  demolifhed.  I  fay,  if  we  did  argue  from 
this  Topic ,  methinks  it  fhould  rather  encourage  our  Country-men  to 
add  yet  to  their  Plantations  other  foreign  and  ufe fit l  Trees,  and  not 
in  the  lead  deter  them,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  not  as  yet  become 
endenizon  d  amongft  us :  But  of  this  I  have  faid  enough,  and  yet  can¬ 
not  but  ffcill  repeat  it. 

7.  We  may  read  that  the  Peach  was  at  firft  accounted  fo  tender,  and 
delicate  a  Tree,  as  that  it  was  believed  to  thrive  only  in  Perfia  \  and 
even  in  the  Days  of  Galen,  it  grew  no  nearer  than  Egypt ,  of  all  the 
Roman  Provinces,  but  was  not  feen  in  the  City,  till  about  thirty  Years 
before  Pliny's  Time  ;  whereas,  there  is  now  hardly  a  more  common 
and  univerfal  in  Europe  :  Thus  likewife  the  Avellana  from  Pontus 
in  Afia,  thence  into  Greece,  and  fo  Italy ,  to  the  City  of  Abellino  in 
Campania . 

Vna  tantum  litera  immutata ,  Avellina  did,  qua  prius  Abellina. 

I  might  affirm  the  fame  of  our  Ttamafco  Plum,  Quince,  Medlar,  Fig, , 
and  mod  ordinary  Pears,  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  Peregrine  Trees, 
Fruit-bearers  and  others ;  for  even  the  very  ‘Damask-rofe  it  felf  (as 
my  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  Cent .  ii.  Exp.  65 9.)  is  little  more  than  an 
hundred  Years  old  in  England  :  Methinks  this  fhould  be  of  wonderful. 
Incitement.  It  was  fix  hundred  and  eighty  Years  after  the  Foundation 
of  Rome,  e’er  Italy  had  taded  a  Cherry  of  their  own,  which  being 
*  ACerafunte. then  brought  thither  *  out  of  Pontus  (as  the  above-mentioned  Fil- 
indeed  ser -  yerfS  were)  did,  after  one  hundred  and  twenty  Years,  travel  ad  ultimos 

■vius,  1.  ii.  ~  J 

Geor.  i.  fays,  BritaiiUOS . 

it  was  earlier  g  We  had  our  firft  Myrtils  out  of  Greece ,  and  Cyprefs  from  Crete , 
hard1ndbUt  which  was  yet  a  mere  Stranger  in  Italy,  as  Pliny  reports,  and  mod 
wild,  and  difficult  to  be  raifed  ;  which  made  Cato  to  write  more  concerning  the 
Culture  of  it,  than  of  any  other  Tree  :  Notwithdanding  we  have  in 
fomedmTs  this  Country  of  ours,  no  lefs  than  three  Sorts,  which  are  all  of  them 
Como-Cero-  eafijy  propagated,  and  profper  very  well,  if  they  are  rightly  ordered  ; 
[he  ?SacT  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  omit  to  difclofe  one  Secret,  as  well  to  confute 
cherry.  a  y0puLar  Error,  as  for  the  Indru&ion  of  our  Gardeners. 

9.  The  Tradition  is,  That  the  Cyprefs  (being  a  Symbol  of  Morta¬ 
lity,  ferales  &  invifas ,  they  fhould  fay  of  the  contrary)  is  never  to 
be'  cut,  for  fear  of  killing  it.  This  makes  them  to  impale  and  wind 
them  about,  like  fo  many  ^Egyptian  Mummies  ;  by  which  Means,  the 
inward  Parts  of  the  Tree  being  heated,  for  want  of  Air  and  Refredi- 
ment,  it  never  arrives  to  any  Perfe&ion,  but  is  exceedingly  troublefome 
and  chargeable  to  maintain  ;  whereas,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  more  ton  file 
and  governable  Plant  in  Nature  ;  for  the  Cyprefs  may  be  cut  to  the 
Very  Roots,  and  yet  fpring  afrefh,  as  it  does  condantly  in  Candy ,  if 
not" yielding  Suckers  (as  Bellonius  affirms)  I  rather  think  produced  by 
the  Ym/x^which  the  Mother- Trees  fhed  at  the  Motion  of  the  Stem  in 
the  Felling  :  And  this  we  find  was  the  Husbandry  in  the  Ifle  of  Aina- 
ria,  where  they  ufedto  fell  it  for  Copfe  :  For  the  Cyprefs  being  rai¬ 
fed  from  the  Nurfery  of  Seeds  lb wn  in  September  (or  rather  March ) 
and  within  two  Years  after  tranfplanted,  fhould  at  two  Years  Handing 
more ,  have  the  Mafter-Stem  of  the  middle  Shaft  cut  off  fome  Hands- 
breadth  below  the  Summit  ;  the  Sides,  and  fmaller  Sprigs  fhorn  into 
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a  conic,  or  pyramidal  Form,  and  fo  kept  clipp'd  from  April  to  Sep- Chap.  IV. 
tember ,  as  oft  as  there  is  occafion  *  and  by  this  Regimen ,  they  will 
grow  furnifhed  to  the  Foot ,  and  become  the  moil  beautiful  Trees  in  the 
World,  without  Binding  or  ;  ftill  remembering  to  4^?  the 
dle  Stem, and  to  bring  up  the  collateral  Branches  in  its  Stead,  to  what 
Altitude  you  pleafe  :  But  when  I  fpeak  of  jhortening  the  middle 
Shoot ,  I  do  not  intend  the  dwarfing  of  it  ;  and  therefore  it  mult  be 
done  difcreetly,  fo  as  it  may  not  over-haftily  advance,  till  the  Foot 
thereof  be  perfe&ly  furnifhed.  But  there  is  likewife  another,  no  lefs 
commendable  Expedient,  to  drefs  this  Free  with  all  the  former  Advan¬ 
tages  ;  if  fparing  the  Shaft  altogether,  you  diligently  cut  away  all  the 
forked  Branches ,  referving  only  fuch  as  radiate  dire&ly  from  the  Body, 
which  being  lhorn,  and  dipt  in  due  Seafon,  will  render  the  Tree  very 
beautiful  ;  and  though  more  fubjed  to  obey  the  fhaking  Winds,  yet 
the  natural  Spring  of  it  does  immediately  redrefs  it,  without  the  leaft 
Difcompofure  ;  and  this  is  a  Secret  worth  the  learning  of  Gardeners 
who  fubjed  themfelves  to  the  Trouble  of  Stakes  and  Binding,  which  is 
very  inconvenient.  Thus  likewife  may  you  form  them  into  Hedges , 
topiary  Works,  Limits  and  Boundary ,  Metas  imitata  Cuprejfus  ;  or 
by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  a  lhallow  Furrow,  and  plucking  up  the  Su* 
pernumeraries,  where  they  come  too  clofe  and  thick  :  For  in  this 
Work,  it  will  fuffice  to  leave  them  within  a  Foot  of  each  other  ;  and 
when  they  are  rifen  about  a  Yard  in  Height  (which  may  be  to  the  half 
of  your  Balifado )  cut  off  their  Tops,  as  you  are  taught,  and  keep  the 
Sides  clipp'd,  that  they  afcend  but  by  Degrees,  and  thicken  at  the 
Bottom  as  they  climb.  Thus  they  will  prefent  you  (in  half  a  Dozen 
or  eight  Years)  with  incomparable  Hedges  ;  becaufe  they  are  perpe¬ 
tually  green,  able  to  refill  the  Winds  better  than  moll  which  I  know 
the  Holly  only  excepted,  which  indeed  has  no  Beer. 

io.  For  when  I  fay  Winds,  I  mean  their  fiercell  Gufis,  not  their 
cold :  For  though  it  be  faid,  Brumdque  ilia  fa  Cuprejfus,  and  that  in¬ 
deed  no  Frofi  impeaches  them  (for  they  grow  even  on  the  fnowy  Tops 
of  Ida)  yet  our  cruel  eafiern  Winds  do  lometimes  mortally  invade 
them  which  have  been  late  clipp'd,  feldom  the  untouch'd,  or  that  were 
drefied  in  the  Spring  only  :  The  Effeds  of  March  and  April  Winds 
(in  the  Year  1663  and  1665-)  accompanied  with  cruel  Frofts  and  cold 
Blafts ,  for  the  Space  of  more  than  two  Months,  Night  and  Day,  did 
not,  amongft  near  a  thoufand  Cyprefies  (growing  in  my  Garden)  kill  * 
above  three  or  four ,  which,  for  being  very  late  cut  to  the  Quick  (that 
is,  the  latter  End  of  October)  were  raw  of  their  Wounds,  took  cold, 
and  gangreend  ;  fome  few  others,  which  were  a  little  fmitten  towards 
the  Tops,  might  have  efcaped  all  their  Blemilhes,  had  my  Gardener 
capp’d  them  but  with  a  Wifp  of  Hay  or  Straw,  as  in  my  Abfence  I 
commanded .  As  for  the  Frofi  of  thole  Winters  (than  which  I  believe 
there  was  never  known  a  more  cruel  and  deadly  piercing  fince  England 
had  a  Name)  it  did  not  touch  a  Cyprefs  of  mine,  till  it  joined  Forces 
with  that  definitive  Wind :  Therefore,  for  Caution,  clip  not  your  Cy- 
prejfes  late  in  Autumn ,  and  cloath  them  (if  young)  againll  thefe 
Winds  ;  for  the  Frofis  they  only  difcolour  them,  but  feldom  or  ne¬ 
ver  hurt  them,  as  by  long  Experience  I  have  found  ;  nor  altogether 
defpair  of  the  RefurreTtion  of  a  Cyprefs,  fub verted  by  the  Wind , 
for  fome  have  redreffed  themfelves,  and  one  (as  Ziphilinus  mentions) 
that  rofe  the  very  next  Day,  which  happening  about  the  Reign  of  the 

Emperor 
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Boo kII. Emperor  Vefpafian,  was  efteemed  an  happy  Omen  :  But  of  fuch  Ac- 

cidents  more  hereafter.  .  „  r  .  , 

u  If  you  affed  to  fee  your  Cyprefs  in  Standard ,  and  grow  wild 

(which  may  in  Time  come  to  be  of  a  large  Subftance,  lit  for  the  moft 
immortal  of  Timber ,  and  indeed  are  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  the  Rigours 
of  our  Winters ,  provided  you  never  clip  or  disbranch  them)  plant  of 
the  reputed  Male-iy brt  •  it  is  a  Tree  which  will  profper  wonderfully  * 
and  where  the  Ground  is  hot  and  gravelly ,  though  (as  we  faid)  he  be 
nothing  lb  beautiful ;  nd  it  is  of  this,  that  the  V ?netians  make  their 

greateft  Profit.  t  ,  r  . 

ii.  I  have  already  (hewed  how  this  Tree  is  to  be  raifed  from  the 

Seed ,  but  there  was  another  Method  amongft  the  Pint  tents ,  who  (as 
I  told  you)  were  wont  to  make  great  \ ^Plantations  of  them  for  their 
Timber :  I  have  pradTed  it  my  felf,  and  therefore  delcribe  it. 

i  ^  if  you  receive  vour  Seed  in  the  roundilh  fmall  Nuts,  which  uie 
to  be  gathered  thrice  a  Year  (but  feldom  ripening  with  us)  expofe  them 
to  the  Sun  till  they  gape,  or  near  a  gentle  Fire ,  or  put  them  m  warm 
Water  (as  was  direded  in  thofe  of  Cedar)  by  which  means  the  Seeds 
will  be  eafily  ihaken  out  ;  for  if  you  have  them  open  before,  they  do 
not  yield  you  half  their  Crop  :  About  the  Beginning  of  April  (or  be¬ 
fore, "  if  the  Weather  be  jhowery)  prepare  an  even  Bed,  which  being 
made  of  fine  Earth,  clap  down  with  your  Spade ,  as  Gardeners  do  for 
Fur Ce lain- feed  (of  old  they  rolled  it  with  fome  Stone  or  Cylinder ) 
upon  this  ftrew  your  Seeds  pretty  thick  ;  then  lift  over  them  fome  more 
Mould,  fomewhat  better  than  half  an  Inch  in  height  .  Keep  them  du- 
ly  watered  after  Sun-fet ,  unlefs  the  Seafon  do  k  for  you  ;  and  after 
one  Tear' s  Growth  (for  they  will  be  an  Inch  high  in  little  more  than 
two  Months)  you  may  tranfplant  them  where  you  pleafe  :  If  in  the 
Nurfery ,  fet  them  at  a  Foot  or  eighteen  Inches  diftance  in  even  Lines, 
kept  watered  and  moift,  till  they  are  well  rooted,  and  fit  to  be  remov¬ 
ed.  In  watering  them,  I  give  you  this  Caution  (which  may  alfo  ferve 
you  for  moft  tender  and  delicate  Seeds)  that  you  bedew  them  rather 
with  a  Broom  or  Spergitory ,  than  hazard  the  beating  them  out  with 
the  common  TF at ering-pot  j  and  when  they  are  well  come  up,  be  but 
fparing  of  Water  :  Be  fure  likewile  that  you  cleanfe  them  when  the 
Weeds  are  very  young  and  tender,  left  inftead  of  purging,  you  quite 
eradicate  your  Cyprefs*  We  have  fpoken  of  watering ,  and  indeed 
whilft  young,  if  well  followed,  they  will  make  a  prodigious  Advance. 
When  that  long  and  incomparable  Walk  of  Cyprefs  at  Frafiati  near 
Rome ,  was  firft  planted,  they  drew  a  fmall  Stream  (and  indeed  irrigare 
is  properly  thus,  aquam  inducere  riguis ,  /.  e.  in  fmall  Gutters  and 
Rills)  by  the  Foot  of  it  (as  the  Water  there  is  in  abundance  tradable) 
and  made  it  (as  I  was  credibly  informed)  arrive  to  feven  or  eight  Foot 
Height  in  one  Year  (which  does  not  agree  with  the  Epithet ,  Lenta 
Cupreffus)  ;  but  with  us,  we  may  not  be  too  prodigal  •  fince,  being 
once  well  taken,  they  thrive  beft  in  our  fandy,  light  and  warmeft 
Grounds ;  whence  Cardan  fays,  juxta  aquas  arefcit ;  meaning  in  low 
and  moorilh  Places,  ftiff  and  cold  Earth ,&c.  where  they  never  thrive. 

There  is  alfo  a  Virginian  Cyprejs,  of  an  enormous  Height,  beautiful 
and  very  fpreading,  the  Branches  and  Leaves  large  and  regular,  with 
the  Clogs  refembling  the  Cyprefs  ;  and  though  the  Timber  be  ibme- 
what  coaric  and  crofs-grained,  ’tis,  when  polilhed,  very  agreeable  ;  as  I 
can  Ihcw  in  a  very  large  Table ,  made  out  ol  the  Flanks  of  a  Spur  on- 
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ly ;  and  had  Experience  of  its  Laftingnefs,  though  expofed  both  to  theC 
Air  and  Weather. 

14.  What  the  Dfes  of  this  Timber  are,  for  Chejts  and  other  Dten- 
fils ,  Harps ,  and  divers  other  Mufical  Inftruments  (it  being  a  very 
fonorous  Wood,  and  therefore  employed  for  0?gan-pipesy  as  heretofore 
for  Supporters  of  Vines  y  Toles ,  Rails  and  Blanks  (refilling  the 
W orm ,  Moth ,  and  all  Putrefaction  to  Eternity )  the  Venetians  fuffi- 
ciently  underftood ;  who  did  every  twenty  Year,  and  oftner  (the  Ro¬ 
mans  every  thirteen)  make  a  confiderable  Revenue  of  it  out  of  Candy  : 
And  certainly,  a  very  gainful  Commodity  it  was,  when  the  Fell  of  a 
Cuprejfetum  was  heretofore  reputed  a  good  Daughters  Tortion ,  and 
the  ‘ "Plantation  it  felf  called  Dos  fil'ue.  But  there  was  in  Candy  a  vaft 
Wood  of  thefe  Trees ,  belonging  to  the  Republicky  by  Malice  or  Ac¬ 
cident  (or  perhaps  by  filar  Heat,  as  were  many  Woods  feventy-four 
Years  after,  even  here  in  England)  fet  on  Fire ,  which  Anno  140c, 
burning  for  feven  Tears  continually,  before  it  could  be  quite  extin¬ 
guished,  fed  fo  long  a  Space  by  the  unttUous  Nature  of  the  Timber , 
of  which  there  were  to  be  feen  at  Venice  Planks  of  above  four  Foot  in 
Breadth  ;  and  formerly  the  Valves  of  St.Teter’s  Church  at  Romey  were 
framed  of  this  Material,  which  lafted  from  the  great  Conftantine  to 
Tope  Eugenius  the  Fourth’s  Time,  eleven  hundred  Tears ;  and  then, 
were  found  as  frelh  and  entire  as  if  they  had  been  new  :  But  this  Tope 
would  needs  change  them  for  Gates  of  Brafs ,  which  were  call  by  the 
famous  Antonio  Thilarete ;  not  in  my  Opinion  fo  venerable  as  thofe 
of  Cyprefs.  It  was  in  Coffins  of  this  Material,  that  Thucydides  tells 
us,  the  Athenians  ufed  to  bury  their  Heroes ,  and  the  Mummy- Chefts 
brought  with  thofe  condited  Bodies  out  of  Egypt ,  are  many  of  them 
of  this  Material,  which  his  probable  may  have  lain  in  thofe  dry  and 
fandy  Crypt  a,  many  thoufand  Tears. 

if.  The  Timber  of  this  Wood  was  of  infinite  Efteem  with  the  An* 
tients :  That  lafting  Bridge  built  over  the  Euphrates  by  S emir  amis, 
was  made  of  this  Material ;  and  it  is  reported,  Tlato  chofe  it  to  write  his 
Laws  in,  before  Brafs  it  felf,  for  the  Diuturnity  of  the  Matter  :  It 
is  certain,  that  it  never  rifts  or  cleaves ,  but  with  great  Violence  ;  and 
the  Bitternefs  of  its  Juice ,  preferves  it  from  all  Worms  and  Putrefacti¬ 
on.  To  this  Day  thofe  of  Crete  and  Malta  make  ufe  of  it  for  their 
Buildings  ;  Becaufe  they  have  it  in  Plenty,  and  there  is  nothing  out- 
lafts  it,  or  can  be  more  beautiful,  efpecially,  than  the  Root  of  the  wilder 
Sort,  incomparable  for  its  crifped  D adulations.  Divers  learned  Perfons 
have  conceived  the  Gopher  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ ,  Gen.Cu  14.  (and 
*  which  the  Ark  was  built)  to  have  been  no  other  than  this  K1/7 tu£aosoc$ 

Cupar  or  Cuper ,  by  the  eafie  Mutation  of  Letters  :  AbenEzra  names 
it  a  light  W ood  apt  to  Evim  ;  fo  does  David  Kimchi  ;  Which  rather 
feems  to  agree  with  Fir  or  Tine ,  and  fuch  as  the  Greeks  call 
Tit eJy covet  quadrangular  Trees ,  about  which  Critic ks  have  made  a 
deal  of  Stir  :  But  Ifa.  Voffius  (on  the  LXX.  Cap.  xi.)  has  fufficiently 
made  it  out,  that  the  Timber  of  that  Denomination  was  of  thofe  Sort  of 
Trees  whofe  Branches  breaking  out  juft  oppofite  to  one  another  at 
right  Angle s,  make  it  appear  to  have  been  Fir ,  or  fome  Sort  of  Wood 
whofe  Arms  grew  in  a  uniform  manner;  but  furely  this  is  not  to  be  unF 
verfally  taken  ;  fince  we  find  Tew ,  and  divers  other  Trees ,  brittle, 
heavy,  and  unapt  for  Shipping ,  do  often  put  forth  in  that  Order.  The 
fame  learned  Author  will  ha  ye  Gopher  to  fignifie  only  Titch  or  Bitumen^ 

O  o  much 
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o  o  k  11.  much  as  if  the  Text  had  laid.  Make  an  Ark  of  ref  nous  Timber.  T  he 
Chaldee  Farapbrafe  tranflates  it  Cedar,  or  as  Junius  and  Tremellius , 
Cedrelateu ,  a  Species  between  Fir  and  Cedar:  Munfter  contends  for 
the  Fine  and  divers  able  Divines  endeavour  to  prove  it  Cyprefs j,  and 
befides,  ’tis  known,  that  in  Crete,  they  employed  it  for  the  fame  Vfi  m 
the  largeft  Contignations,  and  did  formerly  build  Ships  of  it  .  And 
Epiphanius  Haref.  Lib.i.  tells  us,  fome  Relic ks  of  that  Ark  (circa 
Campos  Sennaar)  lafted  even  to  his  Days,  and  was  judged  to  have  been 
of  Cyprefs.  Some  indeed  fuppofe  that  Gopher  yens  the  Name  of  a 
Flace,  d  Cupreffis,  as  Elm  a  guercubus ;  and  might  poffibly  be  that 
which  Strabo  calls  Cuprejfetum ,  near  Adiabene  in  Afyna:  But  lor 
the  Reafon  of  its  long  lafting,  Coffins  (as  noted)  lor  the  Dead  were 
made  of  it,  and  thence  it  firft  became  to  be  Diti  fair  ay  and  the 
Valves ,  or  Doors  of  the  Epbefine  Temple  were  like  wife of  it,  as  we 
obferved  but  now,  were  thofeof  St.  Feter’s  at  Rome  :  Works  of  Cyprefs- 
wood,  permanent  ad  diuturnitatem ,  fays  V ttruvius ,  Lib.  11.  Andt 

eP  oet 

_ _ —perpetud  nunquam  moritura  CupreJJb. 

Mart.  Ep.  vi. 6, 

The  Medical  Virtues  of  this  Tree  are  for  all  Aflefts  of  the  Nerves, 
aftringent  and  refrigerating,  for  the  Hernia ,  applied  outwardly,  or 

taken  inwardly,  for  the  © yfentary.  Strangury,  Kc. 

But  to  refume  theDifquifition,  whether  it  be  truly  fo  proper  for  Ship, 
pine  is  controverted ;  though  we  alfo  find  in  Cajjiodorus  Vat  .  Lib.  v. 
Eu  xvi  Theodoric  (writing  to  the  Fratorio-pnefeCus)  caufed  Stoie  of 
k  to  be  provided  for  that  Purpofe  ;  and  Flato  (who  we  told  you  made 
Laws  and  Titles  to  be  engraven  in  it)  nominates  it,  inter  Arbor es 
ZtZ’dlc  utiles  Lib.  iv.  Leg.  and  fo  does  Diodorus,  Lib.  x.x  And  as 
Travellers  obferve,  there  is  no  other  Sort  of  Timber  more  fit  for  Ship- 
Vim  though  others  think  it  too  heavy:  Anjtobulus  affirms  that  the 
A  Tyrians  made  all  their  Veffels  of  it  ;  and  indeed  the  Romans  praifed 
U  pitched  with  Arabian  Fitch:  And  fo  frequent  was  this  Tree  about 
r h’nffi  Parts  of  Afyria  (where  the  Ark  is  conjectured  to  have  been  built) 
Jat  thofe  “  aft  Armada's,  which  Alexander  the  Great  caufed  to  be 
equipped  and  l'et  out  from  Babylon,  confifted  only  oi  Cyprefs,  as  we 
learn  out  of  Arrian  in  Alex.  Lib.  vii.  and  Strabo,  Lib.  xvi.  Flutar. 
Sympof.  Lib.  i.  Prob.  ii.  Vegetius,  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  xxxiv,  be.  Paulus 
Hainan  Colomefius  (in  his  ^teraria  Cap.  xxiv^  perftringes  the  moft 

™  Am-  ,  earned  ip  Vofius,  that  in  his  Vindicue  pro  LXX.  Interp.  he  affirms 
Cyprefs  not  fit  for  Ships,  as  being  none  of  the  But  befides 

what  we  have  produced,  Fuller,  Bochartus,  be  Lihus  Gyraldus  (Lib. 
Ae  Navie  Cap.  iv.)  and  divers  others  fufficiently  evince  it,  and  that  the 
VefTel  built  by  Trajan  was  of  that  Material,  lafting  uncorrupt  near  1 400 
Years  when  it  was  afterwards  found  in  a  certain  Lake-,  if  it  were  not 
rather’  (as  iftifpeft)  that  which  /Eneas  Silvias  reports  to  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  his  Time,  lying  under  "Water  in  the  Numidian  Lake,  crafted 
over  with  a  certain  ferruginous  Mixture  of  Earth  and  Scales,  as  it  it 
had  been  of  Iron  ;  but  (as  we  have  elfewhere  noted)  it  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  to  be  Larix,  and  not  Cyprefs,  employed  by  Tiberius  :  Finally 
(not  to  forget  even  the  very  Chips  of  this  precious  Wood,  which  give 
that  Flavour  to  Mufcadines  and  other  rich  Wines)  I  commend  it  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Air,  and  a  Specif  ck  for  the  Lungs,  as  fending 
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forth  ttioB:  fweet  and  Aromatick  Emiflions,  whenever  it  is  either  Chap.  IV. 
clipped  or  handled,  and  the  Chips  or  Cones  being  burnt,  extinguilh 
Moths,  and  expel  the  Gnats  and  Flies ,  ISc.  not  omitting  the  Gum 
which  it  yields,  not  much  inferior  to  the  Terebinthine  or  LentiQd, 

We  have  often  mentioned  the  \  irtue  of  thefe  Odoriferous  TKoods 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Air  ;  upon  which  I  take  Occafion  here  to 
add,  what  I  have  (iome  Years  fince)  already  *  publifhed,  concerning 
the  Melioration  of  it,  in  and  about  this  great  and  populous  City  ac¬ 
cidently  obnoxious  to  the  EfFeds  of  thofe  naufeous  Vapours,  exhaling 
from  thofe  many  unclean  Places,  and  tainting  that  difmal  Cloud  of  fut 
phurous  (if  not  arfenical)  Smoak  which  we  unceffantly  breath  in.  I 
know  the  late  terrible  Conflagration ,  by  the  Care  and  Induflry  of"  the 
Magi  ft  rate,  in  caufing  fo  many  Kernels ,  Sinks ,  Gutters ,  Lay-Halls 
and  other  Nufances  (Receptacles  of  a  flagnant  Filth)  to  be  removed, 
muft  needs  have  exceedingly  contributed  to  the  purifying  of  the  Air  * 
as  I  am  perfuaded  would  appear  upon  a  ^Political  Obfervation  in  the 
Bills  of  Mortality :  But  what  I  yet  cannot  but  deplore ,  is,  that  (when 
that  fpadous  Area  was  fo  long  a  Rafa  Tabula)  ^Churchyards  had 
not  been  bamihed  to  the  North-walls  of  the  City,  where  a  (rated  In¬ 
ch  fur  e  of  competent  Breadth  (fora  Mile  in  Length)  might  have  ferved 
for  anuniverfal  Coemetery ,  to  all  the  Parifhes,  diftinguilhed  by  the  like 
Separations,  and  with  ample  Walks  of  Trees  ;  the  Walks  adorned  with 
Monuments ,  Inferiptions  and  Titles  apt  for  Contemplation  and  Me¬ 
mory  of  the  fDefunbf  ;  and  that  wife  and  antient  Law  of  the  twelve 
Tables  reftored  and  revived  :  But  concerning  this,  and  Hortulan  Bury. 
mgi r  upon  tbtsani  other  weighty  Reafons,  fee  Cap.  i.  Book  iv.  Happy 
tn  the  mean  Tune,  had  it  been  for  the  further  ‘Purgation  of  this  Aueuft 
Metropolis,  had  they  there  (or  did  they  yet)  banijh  and  profile 
thofe  helhjh  Vulcano’s ,  difgorging  from  the  Brew-houfes,  Soap  and 
Salt-Bo  tiers.  Chandlers,  Hat-makers,  Glafs-houfes,  Forces  Lime 
Kilns  and  other  Trades,  ufing  fuch  Quantities  of  Sea-cotls ,’  one  of 
whofe  Funnels  vomits  more  Smoak  than  all  the  Culinary  and  Chamber- 
fires  of  a  whole  Tariff,  as  I  have  (with  no  fmall  Indignation)  ob- 
foved,  at  what  Time  they  ufually  put  out  their  Fires,  on  Saturday 
Evening, .  and  re-kmdle  on  Sunday  Night,  or  Monday  Morning ;  per- 
nicioufly  infecting  the  ambient  Air  with  a  black  melancholy  Canopy 
to  the  Detriment  of  the  moil  valuable  Moveables  and  Furniture  of  the 
Inhabitants >  and  the  whole  Country  about  it.  A  Bar  of  Iron  lhall 
e  more  exeded  and  confumed  with  Rufl  in  one  Year  in  this  City  than 
in  thnce-feven  m  the  Country :  Why  might  it  not  therefore  be  worth  a 

VV  ®fdTl,b!.lck  EdtB>  t0  remove  thefe  Vulcano’s  and  Infernal 
Loufes  of  Smoak  to  competent  Diltance  ;  fomedown  the  River  others 
(which  lequire  Convemency  of  Frejh-water)  up  the  Thames,  among 
the ■  Streams  about  Wandfjvorth,  &c?  Their  Commodities  and  Ma- 
bp^ght  up  to  capacious  Wharfs,  on  the  Bank,  or  London 
d  tothelncreafeofa^/W  Water-men  and  other  Labourers 
of  which  we  cannot  have  too  many  ?  ’ 

N0W  t0  demonftrate  that  not  only  the  Amoval  of  thefe  unfufferable 
Nufances  would  infinitely  clarifie  the  Air,  and  render  it  more  whol 
fome,  and  to  return  to  my  Subjed  of  Trees  and  Plants  :  the  Reputa¬ 
tion  they  have  had  for  contributing  to  the  Health  of  whole  Coun- 
tnes  and  Qt.es,  frequently  occur  in  Hiftory :  For  Inftance,  in  the  Hand 
oi  Cyprus,  abounding  with  the  Trees  of  that  Name,  and  other  ref- 

T  nous 
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'r\  Renefit  of  fuch  ‘Plantations  have  produced,  is  confpicuous  in  one 

“  the  moft  celebrated  Cities  of  the  Eajl ,  the  famous  /^to,  <dear  d 

nf  the  Petlilence  frace  the  furrounding  it  with  that  beautiful  Platan, 

a  have C?  noted.  To  thefe  add  the  Bay-tree ,  for  abating  all 

f  rh  Infections  •  "of  which  fee  many  famous  Inftances  in  Cap.  vi. 

Inch  Infecho  ,  ^  ^  nocirerous  Trees,  as  well  as  fa- 

Which  by  removing  the  «r.«d  ^ 

fpeakTfthfrm^^ndeven' "that  otherwise  incomparably  ufeful  Shrub 

that  fince  thefe  precious  Materi  y  .  ,  t]  yermuda,  or 

Rates  (as  certainly  they  might  that’our 

nwre  W^CWzens^f  L»*»,  every  Day  building  and  ^^6 

jtsrste  srrsu: 4  ^nl 

Ihe  (».  to  ;0  “d  p .  ; 

"6  Zto  “ot  »wf  "”n‘i  °'s‘n£rnoi  for  Dignity  to  be  named  with 

tZSK^lSStS S  no.  to  benign  to)  if.tn  t* 
(wmc  •  .  S  cultivate  it  for  the  other  s  Defe&s,  and  bring 

im  jlL^wrof  them  for  Pyramids ,  and  other  and  Toftary 

Wo  As  they  would  oftner  ufe  it  inftead  of  Cj/rc/r  :  As  to  its  other  Qpa- 
litv  it’has7  indeed,  an  ill  Report  (as  moll  other  Things  have  when 

ftruftfon' of "fVorms 

“mi,  .noth,,  Swry-fonr,,*  *»«  »  —  C»““b  *h_ 
Sttr^yXTlU^o  noble 

Juniper  and  oth  J Shrubs  The  Sabine  is  eafily  propagated  by  Slips 
Id  Cuttings  fooner  than  by  the  Seeds,  though  fometimes  found  in  the 

_  ,c  ^rlSarkl ^rowinttofconriderable  Tree)  for  its  Aptnefs  to  be  Atom 
anf  governed  like  the  Sabine  and  Cyprefs,  may  be  entertained,  but  not 
for  i  s  lifting  Verdure,  which  forfakes  it  in  Wtnter  b"  foolr  again  re- 
ftores  it.  It  was  of  old  counted  Infeltx,  and  under  MaUdi&on,  and 
therefore  ufed  to  wreath,  and  be  put  on  the  Heads  o  a  efa  • 
it  has  other  excellent  Properties,  in  particular  fovereign  ag; ainft 
.jSfc*  Spleen,  which,  as  *  Cambden  tells  us,  was  therefore  brought  farftm^ 
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Thuya. 


England  by  Grindal  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  :  They  alfo  made  CansC  hap.  V 
to  drink  out  of  this  Wood. 

Thuya ,  by  fome  called  Arbor  Vita  (brought  us  from  Canada)  is  an 
hardy  Green  all  the  Winter  (though  a  little  tarnilhed  in  very  fharp 
Weather)  raifed  to  a  Tree  of  moderate  Stature,  bearing  a  ragged  Leaf, 
not  unlike  the  Cyprefs ,  only  fomewhat  flatter,  and  not  fo  thick  fet  and 
clofe  :  It  bears  fmall  longifh  Clogs  and  Seeds ,  but  takes  much  better  by 
Layers  and  Slips ,  as  thofe  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  may  be 
kept  into  the  fame  Shapes,  but  moft  delights  in  the  Shade,  where  the 
Roots  running  lhallow,  the  Stem  needs  Support.  The  Leaf  being  bruit¬ 
ed  between  the  Fingers,  emits  a  powerful  Scent ,  not  eafily  conquered, 
feeming  to  breath  fomething  of  a  fanative  Unguent ,  and  (as  1  am  told) 
makes  one  of  the  beft  for  the  Cloture  of  green  and  frefh  Wounds  :  But 
that  thofe  curious  U  ten  fils  and  Works  of  the  Turners ,  Bowls ,  Boxes , 

Cups ,  Mortars ,  Peflles ,  are  of  this  Material  (as  is  pretended) 

and  pafs  under  the  Name  of  Lignum  Vitce  (or  rather  of  fome  of  the 
exotic  more  clofe  and  ponderous  Wood)  as  Brafl ,  Log-wood , 
is  a  Miftake.  Upon  Recenfon  therefore  of  thefe  Exotics ,  I  cannot  but 
encourage  the  more  frequent  railing  the  reft  of  thofe  Semper-vivents , 
etpecially  fuch  as  are  fitteft  for  the  Jhrubby  Parts,  and  Furniture  of  our 
Groves ,  mere  Gardens  of  Pleafure,  which  none  but  the  Ever -green 
become.  To  thefe  we  might  add  (not  for  their  Verdure  only)  other 
more  rare  Exotics ,  Sty  rax ,  Arbor ,  and  Terebynth ,  noting,  by  the 
way,  that  we  have  no  true  Turpentine  to  be  bought  in  our  Shops,  but 
what  is  from  the  Larch ;  whilft  Apothecaries  fubftitute  that  which  ex- 
tils  from  the  Fir-tree ,  inftead  of  it  :  All  of  them  minding  me  again 
of  the  great  Opportunities  and  Encouragement  we  have  of  every  Day 
improving  our  Stores  with  fo  many  ufeful  Trees  from  the  American 
Plantations  ;  for  which  I  have  the  Suffrage  of  the  often-cited  Mr.  Ray , 
who  is  certainly  a  very  able  Judge.  Might  we  not  therefore  attempt 
the  more  frequent  Locuft ,  Sajfafras,  &c.  and  that  Sort  of  Elm ,  or  Su¬ 
gar-tree,  whofe  Juice  yields  that  fweet  Halymus  Latifolius ,  and  leve- 
ral  others  for  Encouragement.  But, 

14.  I  produce  not  thefe  Particulars,  and  other  amcena  vireta  already 
mentioned,  as  fignifying  any  Thing  to  Timber ,  the  main  Defign  of  this 
Treatife  (though  I  read  of  fome  Myrtles  fo  tall,  as  to  make  Spear- 
Jhafts)  but  to  exemplifie  in  what  may  be  farther  added  to  Ornament 
and  Pleafure ,  by  a  cheap  and  moft  agreeable  Indufry. 


CHAR  V. 

Oj  the  Cork ,  Ilex ,  Allaternus,  Celaftrus ,  Eiguftrum ,  Thi- 
lyre  a.  Myrtle,  Lentifcus,  Olive,  Granade ,  Spring, 
Jafmine ,  and  other  Exotics .  , 

WE  do  not  exclude  this  ufeful  Tree  from  thofe  of  the  Glandiferous 
and  Foreft  ;  but  being  inclined  to  gratify  the  Curious,  I  have  been 
induced  to  fay  fomething  farther  of  fiich  femper  Virentia ,  as  may  be 
made  to  fort  with  thofe  of  our  own  (efpecially  of  the  next  Chapter .)  I 
begin  with  the 

1.  Cork ,  [  Suber  ]  ot  which  there  are  two  Sorts  (and  divers  moredn 
the  Indies)  one  of  a  narrow,  or  lefs  jagged  Leaf,  and  perennial ;  the 
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Bo  OK II.  Other  of  a  broader,  falling  in  Winter ;  grows  in  the  cotdeft  Parts  of 
Bifcay,  in  the  North  of  New -England,  in  the  South- We  ft  of  France , 
especially  the  Second  Species,  fitteft  for  our  Climate ;  and  in  all  Sorts 
of  Ground,  dry  Heaths ,  ftony  and  rocky  Mountains,  So  as  the  Roots 
will  run  even  above  the  Earth,  where  they  have  little  to  cover  them  ; 
all  which  confidered,  methinks  we  fhould  not  defpair.  We  have  Said 
where  they  grow  plentifully  in  France  ;  but  by  Fliny,  Nat.  Hift.  1.  xvi. 
c.  viii.  it  fhould  Seem  they  were  Since  transplanted  thither  ;  for  he  af¬ 
firms  there  were  none  either  there  or  in  Italy  in  his  ±  ime  :  But  I  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wonder  that  Carolus  Stephanas  ,  and  Cur  Jims,  fhould  write 
So  peremptorily,  that  there  were  none  in  Italy  ;  where  1  my  Self  have 
travelled  through  vaft  Woods  of  them  about  F ifa ,  Aquin,  and  in  di¬ 
vers  Trads  between  Rome  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ,  and  in  France . 
The  Spanijh  Cork  is  a  Species  of  Enzina,  differing  chiefly  in  the  Leaf, 
which  is  not  fo  prickly  ;  and  in  the  Bark,  which  is  frequently  four  or 
five  Inches  thick.  The  Manner  of  Decortication  thereof,  is  once  in  two 
or  three  Years  to  ftrip  it  in  a  dry  Seafon  }  otherwife  the  intercutaneous 
Moifture  endangers  the  Tree ,  and  therefore  a  rainy  Seafon  is  very  per¬ 
nicious  ;  when  the  Bark  is  off,  they  unwarp  it  before  the  Fire ,  and 
prefs  it  even,  and  that  with  Weights  upon  the  convex  Part,  and  So  it 
continues,  being  cold. 

a.  The  Vfes  of  Cork  is  well  known  amongft  us,  both  at  Sea  and 
Land,  for  its  refilling  both  Water  and  Air  :  The  Fijher-men  who  deal 
in  Nets,  and  all  who  deal  with  Liquors ,  cannot  be  without  it:  Antient 
Perfons  prefer  it  before  Leather  for  the  Soles  of  their  Shoes,  being 
light,  dry,  and  refilling  Moifture  •  whence  the  Germans  name  it  Fan- 
tojfel-holts  (Slipper-wood)  perhaps  from  the  Greek  FlAlU  &C  <pgAA(§k.  > 
for  I  find  it  firft  applied  to  that  Purpofe  by  the  Grecian  Ladies,  whence 
they  were  called  light-footed ;  I  know  not  whether  the  Epithet  do  Still 
belong  to  that  Sex ;  but  from  them  it  is  likely  the  Venetian  Dames 
took  it  up  for  their  monftrous  Choppines  ;  affeding,  or  ufurping  an  ar¬ 
tificial  Eminency  above  Men,  which  Nature  has  denied  them.  Of  one 
of  the  Sorts  of  Cork  are  made  pretty  Cups,  and  other  Vefels ,  efteemed 
good  to  drink  out  of  for  hetiical  Perfons.  The  Egyptians  made  their 
Cojfns  of  it,  which  being  lined  with  a  refinous  Compofition,  preferved 
their  Dead  incorrupt.  The  poor  People  in  Spain,  lay  broad  Flanks  of 
it  by  their  Beds-fideto  tread  on  (as  great  Perfons  ufe  Turky  and  Ferjl- 
an  Carpets)  to  defend  them  from  the  Floor,  and  Sometimes  they  line 
or  wainfcot  the  Walls  and  Infide  of  their  Houfes  built  of  Stone,  with 
this  Bark ,  which  renders  them  very  warm,  and  correds  the  Moifture 
of  the  Air  :  Alfo  they  employ  it  for  Bee-hives,  and  to  double  the  In¬ 
fid  es  of  their  Contemp lores,  and  Leather-cafes,  wherein  they  put  Flaj- 
queras  with  Snow  to  refrigerate  their  Wine .  This  Tree  has  beneath  the 
Cortex,  or  Cork,  two  other  Coats,  or  Lihri ,  of  which  one  is  reddijh , 
which  they  ftrip  from  the  Bole  when  it  is  felled  only ;  and  this  bears 
good  Price  with  the  Tanner  ;  the  reft  of  the  Wood  is  very  good  Firing, 
and  applicable  to  many  other  Ufes  of  Building ,  F alifade-'NO'ik,  &c. 
The  AJhes  drunk,  Hop  the  Bloody-flux . 
ilex.  3.  Ilex,  major  Glandifera,or  great  Scarlet-Oak ,  of  Several  Species, 
and  various  in  the  Shape  of  their  Leaf,  pointed  rounder,  longer,  &c. 
(a  devoted  Tree  of  old,  and  therefore  incadua)  thrives  manifeftly  with 
us  •  witnefs  his  Majefty's  Frivy-Garden  at  White-Hall ,  where  once 
fiourifhed  a  goodly  Tree ,  of  more  than  fourfcore  Years  Growth,  and 

there 
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there  was  lately  a  fickly  Imp  of  it  remaining:  And  now  very  manyCHAp.V- 
raifed  by  me,  have  thrived  wonderfully,  braving  the  moft  fevere  Win- 
ters,  planted  either  in  Standards  or  Hedges ,  which  they  moft  beauti¬ 
fully  become.  The  only  Difficulty  is  in  their  being  dextroufly  remov¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Nur fiery ,  with  the  Mould  adhering  to  the  Roots  ;  other- 
wife  apt  to  mifcarry  ;  and  therefore  beft  trufting  to  the  Acorn  for  a 
goodly  Standard^  and  that  may  be  removed  without  Prejudice.  Trials 
fhould  be  made  by  Grading  the  Ilex  in  the  Oak- flock,  taken  out  of  our 
W oods,  or  better,  grown  from  the  Acorn  to  the  Bignefs  of  one's  little 
Finger . 

4.  By  what  I  have  touched  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Elms ,  concerning 
the  ‘Peregrination  of  that  Tree  into  Spain  (where  even  in  Pliny's  Time 
there  were  none,  and  where  now  they  are  in  great  abundance)  why 
fhould  we  not  more  generally  endeavour  to  propagate  the  Ilex  amongft 
us,^  I  mean,  that  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  Enzina ,  and  of  which 
they  have  ftich  Woods  and  profitable  Plantations?  They  are  an  hardy 
Sort  of  Tree,  and  familiarly  raifed  from  the  Acorn ,  if  we  could  have  them 
found,  and  well  put  upm  Earth  or  Sand,  as  I  have  found  by  Experience. 

5.  The  Wood  of  thefe  Ilexes  is  ferviceablefor  many  Dfies,  as  Stocks 
of  Tools ,  Mallet-heads ,  Mall-balls ,  Chairs ,  Axle-trees ,  Wedges , 

Beetles ,  Pins,  and  above  all,  for  Palifadoes  ufedin  Fortifications  : 

Befides,  it  affords  fo  good  Fuels  that  it  fupplies  all  Spain  almoft  with  the 
beft  and  moft  lafting  of  Charcoals,  in  vaft  abundance.  Of  the  firjl 
Kind  is  made  the  Painter's  Lac ,  extracted  from  the  Berries ;  to  fpeak 
nothing  of  that  noble  Confe&ion  Alkermes,  and  that  noble  Scarlet- 
Die  the  Learned  Mr.  Ray  gives  us  the  Procefis  of  at  large,  in  his  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Ilexes  •  where  alfo  of  theh  medecinal  Ufes :  To  this  add  that 
moft  accurate  Defcription  of  this  Tree  and  the  Vermicular  fee  (fiuin - 
queranusfiu.  ii.  de  Laud.  Provid.  fol.  48,  naturally  abounding  aboutAlos* 

The  Acorns  of  the  Coccigera ,  or  Dwarf-Oak ,  yield  excellent  Nou- 
rifhment  for  Rufiics ,  fweet,  and  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Chefinut ; 
and  this,  and  not  the  Fagtis ,  was  doubtlefs  the  true  Eficulus  of  the 
Antients,  the  Food  of  the  Golden  Age .  The  Wood  of  the  Enzina , 
when  old,  is  curioufly  chambletted  and  embroidered  with  natural  Ver- 
miculations,  as  if  it  were  painted.  Note ,  that  the  Kermes- Tree  does 
not  always  produce  the  Coccum ,  but  near  the  Sea,  and  where  it  is  very 
hot ;  nor  indeed  when  once  it  comes  to  bear  Acorns ;  and  therefore  the 
People  do  often  burn  down  the  old  Trees,  that  they  may  put  forth  freftx 
Branches,  upon  which  they  find  them.  This  (as  well  as  the  Oak,  Cork , 

Beech  and  Corylus)  is  numbered  amongft  the  Felices,  and^ Lucky -Trees  ; 
but  for  what  Reafon,  the  Alaternus  (which  I  am  next  fpeaking  of) 
together  with  the  Agrifolium  [Holly]  Pines,  Salix,  &c.  fhould  be 
excommunicated,  as  Infelices ,  1  know  not,  unlefs  for  their  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  infernal  Deities  ;  of  which  Macrob .  Sat.  Lib.  xii.  Capxvi. 

In  the  mean  Time,  take  this  for  a  general  Rule,  that  thofie  were  cal¬ 
led  Infelices  only,  which  bare  no  Fruit ;  for  fo  Livy,  Lib.  v.  Nulla 
folix  arbor ,  nihil  frugiferum  in  agro  reliTtum .  Whence  that  of 
Phcedrus ,  L.  iii.  Fab .  upon  Jupiter's  Eficulus  : 

O  nata,  merit  0  fapiens  die  ere  omnibus 

Nifi  utile  eft  quod  facimus,ftulta  eft  gloria. 

Reciting  the  ancient  Trees  facred  to  th zDiety,  the  moft  defirable  being 
thofe  that  were  fruitful,  and  for  ufe . 


6.  The 


Celastrus. 


Philyrea. 


a  DISCOURSE 

,  Thr  /Hatenus  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the  hotteft  Parts., 
of  (and  that  is  equal  with  the  Heat  of  almoft  any  Country 

Alaternus.  .  E  lpe\  thrives  with  us  in  England ,  as  if  it  were  an Indigme  and 
NatZlh  yetfometimes  yielding  to  a  i'evere  Winter ,  followed  with 
a  tedious’  Eaflern  Wind  in  the  Spring, ,  of  all  the  moft  hoihle  and 
cruel  Enemies  of  our  C/wm*  ;  and  therefore  to  be  artificially  and 

timelv  provided  againft  with  Shelter.  .  .  n^r 

7  \  have  had  the  Honour  to  be  the  firft  who  brought  it  into  Vfe 

and  'Reputation  in  this  Kingdom,  for  the  moft  beautiful  and  ufeful  of 
Hedees and  Verdure  in  the  World  (the  Swiftnefs  of  the  Growth  con¬ 
sidered)  and  propagated  it  from  Cornwal  even  to  Cumberland.  The 
Seed  grows  ripe  with  us  in  Auguft  ;  and  the  Honey-breathing  Blofoms 
afford  an  early  and  marvellous  Relief  to  the  Bees.  ...  . 

8  The  Celajtrus  (of  the  fame  Clafs)  Liguftrum  zn&  PrivtUs  So 
flexible  and  accomodate  for  Topiary-works ,  and  fo  well  known,  Ifhall 

need  fay  no  more  of.  ,  r 

o.  The  Philyrea  (of  which  there  are  five  or  fix  Sorts,  and  fome 

variegated)  are  fufficiently  hardy  (efpecially  the  Seratifole)  which 
makes  me  wonder  to  find  the  Anguftifoha  planted  m  Cafes,  and  lo 
charily  fet  into  the  Stoves,  amongft  the  Oranges  and  Lemons  ;  when, 
by  long  Experience,  1  have  found  it  equaling  our  Holly  m  luffemig 
the  extreameft  Rigours  of  our  cruel  Frojls  and  Winds,  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  (of  all  our  Englijh  Trees)  the  moft  infenfible  and  flout  ^ 

io.  They  are  (both  Ala.ternus ,  and  this)  railed  of  the  Seeds  (though 
thole  of  the  ‘Philyrea  will  be  long  under  Ground)  and  being  tram- 
planted  for  Efp alter- Hedges  or  Standards,  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
Sheers  as  oft  as  there  isoccafion :  The  Alaternus  will  be  up  in  a  Month 
or  two’ after  it  is  f'own  :  I  was  wont  to  wafh  .them  out  of  the  Berry, and 
drying  them  in  a  little  Cloth,  commit  them  to  the  Nur fry-bed.  Plant 
it  out  at  two  Years  Growth,  and  clip  it  after  Ram  in  the  Spy  ing,  be¬ 
fore  it  grows  fticky,  and  whilft  the  Shoots  are  tender  ;  thus  will  it  form 
an  Hedge  (though  planted  but  in  fingle  Rows  and  at  two  Foot  di- 
ftance)  of  a  Yard  inThicknefs,  twenty  Foot  high  (if  you  define  it)  and 
f'urnifhed  to  the  Bottom  :  But  for  an  Hedge  of  this  Altitude,  it  would 
require  the  Friendlhip  of  fiome  Wall,  or  a  Frame  of  lufty_  Poles ,  to 
fiecure  againft  the  Winds  one  of  the  moft  delicious  Objetfts  in  Nature  : 
But  if  we  could  have  ftore  of  the  Philyrea  folio  leviter  jerrato _  (of 
which  I  have  railed  fome  very  fine  Plants  from  the  Seeds)  we  might 
fear  no  Weather,  and  the  Verdure  is  incomparable,  and  all  of  them 
tonfile ,  fit  for  Cradle-work  and  Vmbracula  frondium  :  A  Tbecoction 
of  the  Aneufti  fol.  foveraign  for  fore  Mouths.  ...  , 

1 1  The  Myrtle.  The  vulgar  Italian  wild  Myrtle  (though  not 
indeed  the  moft  fragrant)  grows  high,  and  fupports  all  Weathers  and 
Climates  •  thev  thrive  abroad  in  Bretany,  in  Places  cold  and  very  fliaip 
in  Winter  ■  and  are  obferved  no  where  to  profper  fo  well,  as  by  the 
Sea-coads  ’the  Air  of  which  is  more  propitious  to  them  (as  well  as  to 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  &c.)  than  the  inland  Air.  1  know  of  one  near 
ehhty  Years  old,  which  has  been  continually  expofed,  unleis  it  be, 
that  in  fome  exceeding  Jharp  Seafons,  a  little  dry  Straw  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  ;  and  where  they  are  fmitten,  being  cut  down  near  the 
Ground,  they  put  forth  and  recover  again  ;  which  many  Times  they 
do  not  in  Pots  and  Cafes,  where  the  Roots  are  very  obnoxious  to  pe- 

rifh  with  Mouldinefs.  The  Shelter  of  a  few  Mats  and  straw,  le- 

cured 


Myrtle. 


OF  FOREST-TREES.  iT3 

cure#  very  great  Trees  (both  Leaf  and  Colour  in  Perfection)  this  laftCHAp.  V. 
Winter  alfo,  which  were  planted  abroad  •  whilft  thofe  that  were  car- 
ried  into  the  Conferve  were  moft  of  them  loft.  Myrtles  (which  are 
of  fix  or  eight  Sorts)  may  be  raifed  of  Seeds  ;  as  alfb  may  feveral  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Oranges  and  Lemons ,  and  made  (after  fiome  Years  Attendance) 
to  produce  Fruit  in  the  cold  Rhetia  and  Helvetic k  Valleys  ;  but  with 
great  Caution,  and  after  all,  feldom  prove  worth  the  Pains,  being  lb  abun¬ 
dantly  multiplied  of  Suckers ,  Slips  and  Layers  :  The  Double-flower 
(which  is  the  raoft  beautiful)  was  ftrft  difcovered  by  the  incomparable 
Fabr.  Fierejhy,  which  a  Mule  had  cropt  frbm  a  wild  Shrub.  Note ,  that 
you  cannot  give  thofe  Flants  too  much  Compofl  or  refrefhing,  nor  clip 
them  too  often,  even  to  the  Stem  ;  which  will  grow  tall,  and  profper 
into  any  Shape  ;  lo  as  Arbours  have  been  made  of  fingle  Trees  of  the 
hardy  Kind,  protected  in  the  Winter  with  Sheds  of  Straw  and  Reeds. 

Roth  Leaves  and  Berries  refrigerate,  and  are  very  aflringent  and 
drying,  and  therefore  feldom  u fed  within ,  except  in  Fluxes  :  With 
Wine  and  Floney  it  heals  the  noifome  Folypus ,  and  the  Fowder  cor- 
reds  the  Ranknefs  of  the  Arm-pits  and  Goujfet  (as  the  French  term 
it)  to  which  divers  of  the  Female  Sex  are  fubjed  :  The  Berries  miti¬ 
gate  the  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes,  conlolidate  broken  Bones  •  and  a 
Decobfion  of  the  Juice,  Leaves  and  Berries ,  dyes  the  Hair  black, 

&  enecant  Vitiligenes ,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  cxxviii.  And 
there  is  an  excellent  flweet  W ater  extraded  from  the  diftilled  Leaves 
and  Flowers  :  To  which  the  Naturalifl  adds,  that  they  ufed  the  Ber¬ 
ries  inftead  of  Fepper ,  to  fluff'  and  farce  with  them.  Hence  the 
Mortadella  a  Mortattila ,  ftill  lo  called  by  the  Italians ,  perhaps  the 
jwupl&es  of  Athenaus ,  Deip,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xii.  The  Vinum  Myrtites 
fo  celebrated  by  the  *  Antients ,  and  fo  the  Oil  and  in  fome  Places  *  Cato] 
the  Leaves  for  Tanning  of  Leather  :  And  Trees  have  grown  to  IuchCol^ella\ 
Subftance,  as  of  the  very  Wood  curious  Cups  and  Boxes  have  been  PaladtMS‘ 
turn’d. 

The  Variety  of  this  rare  Shrub ,  now  furniftiing  the  Gardens  and 
Fortico's  (as  long  as  the  Seafon  and  Weather  fuits)  and  even  in  the  fe~ 
vereft  Winters  in  the  Conclave ,  are  cut  and  contrived  into  various  Fi¬ 
gures,  and  of  divers  Variegations ,  mo  ft  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
Seeds ,  as  our  learned  Mr.  Ray  believes,  rather  than  by  Layers ,  Suck¬ 
ers  or  Slips ,  or  from  any  Difference  of  Species.  In  the  mean  Time, 
let  Gardeners  make  fuch  Trials,  whilft  thofe  mo  ft  worth  the  Culture, 
are  the  fmall  and  broad-leav  d,  the  Tarentine ,  the  Belgick ,  Latifo - 
lia,  and  Hotcble -flower’ d,  and  feveral  more  among  the  Curious ;  and  of 
old,  lacred  to  Venus ,  fo  called  from  a  Virgin  belov’d  of  Minerva , 
the  Garlands  of  the  Leaves  and  Blolfoms,  impaling  the  Brows  of  In - 
cruentous  and  unbloody  Victors  and  Ovations. 

And  now  if  here,  for  the  Name  only,  I  mention  the  Myrtus  Brafan- 
tica ,  or  Candle-berry  Shrub  (which  our  Plantations  in  Virginia ,  and 
other  Places  have  in  Plenty)  let  it  be  admitted  :  It  bears  a  Berry ,  which 
being  boiled  in  Water ,  yields  a  Suet  ox  pinguid  Subftance,  of  a  green 
Colour,  which  being  fcumrrfd  and  taken  off,  they  make  Candles  with, 
in  the  Shape  of  fuch  as  we  ufe  of  Tallow ,  or  W ax  rather  ;  giving  not 
only  a  very  clear  and  fufficient  Light,  but  a  very  agreeable  Scent,  and 
are  now  not  feldom  brought  hither  to  us,  but  the  Tree  itfelf,  of  which 
I  have  feen  a  thriving  one. 

Qti 


n.  Lent i feus 


15*4 


Bo  o  kII. 


Mastic- 

Tree. 


Olive. 


G  R  A  N  A  T  A. 


A  DISCOURSE 

ii.  Lentifcus  (a  very  beautiful  Ever-green)  refufes  not  our  Climate , 
protected  with  a  little  Shelter,  amongft  other  expofed  Shrubs ,  by 
Suckers  and  Layers  :  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  Aftringent'  and 
Dryer,  applicable  in  the  Hernia ,  Strangury ,  and  to  flop  Fluxes  ; 
clofes  and  cures  Wounds  *  being  infufed  in  red  Wine ,  is  abb  ufed  to 
tinge  Hairs  of  that  Colour,  to  black  and  brown  :  Not  forgetting  the 
belt  Tooth-pickers  in  the  World,  made  of  the  Wood ;  but  above  all, 
the  Gum  for  fattening  loofe  Teeth  in  the  Gums  ;  the  Maftick ,  ga¬ 
thered  from  this  profitable  Bufh  in  the  IJland  oi  Scio  ;  befide  other 
Ufes  :  And  as  the  Lentifc ,  fo  may  the 

13.  Olive  be  admitted,  though  it  produce  no  other  Fruit  than  the 
Verdure  of  the  Leaf ;  nor  will  it  kindly  breath  our  Air,  nor  the  lefs 
tender  Oleajter ,  without  the  indulgent  Winter-houie  take  them  in. 
But  the 

14.  Granata  \_Malus  Tunica ]  is  nothing  fo  nice.  -There  are  of 
this  glorious  Shrub  three  Sorts,  eafily  enough  educated  under  any  warm 
Shelter,  even  to  the  railing  Hedges  of  them,  nor  indeed  affeds  it  ib 
much  Heat ,  as  plentiful  watering.  They  fupported  a  very  fevere 
Winter  in  my  Garden,  166  3,  without  any  Trouble  or  Artifice;  and 
if  they  prefent  us  their  blujhing  double  Flowers  for  the  Pains  of  Re- 
cifion  and  well  T riming  (for  they  muft  diligently  be  purged  of  fuper- 
ftuous  Wood)  it  is  Recompence  enough  ;  though  placed  in  a  very  be¬ 
nign  AfpeA,  they  have  fometimes  produced  a  pretty  fmall  Tome.  .  It 
is  a  Terdifolia  in  Winter ,  and  growing  abroad,  requires  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  rich  Earth,  but  that  the  Mould  be  loofened  and  eafed  about  the 
Root,  and  hearty  Compoft  applied  in  Spring  and  Autumn  :  Thus  cul¬ 
tivated,  it  will  rife  to  a  pretty  Tree,  though  of  which  there  is  in  Na¬ 
ture  none  fo  adulterate  a  Shrub.  ’Tis  bell  increafed  by  Layers ,  Ap- 
proch  and  Inarching  (as  they  term  it)  and  is  Paid  to  vnarry  with  Lau¬ 
rels. ,  xhcHamfoih  AJh,  Almond ,  Mulberry ,  Citron ,  too  many  I  fear 
to  hold.  But  after  all,  they  do  beft  being  eafed ,  the  Mould  well  mixt 
with  rotten  Hogs -dung,  its  peculiar  Delight,  and  kept  to  a  fingleStem, 
and  treated  like  other  Tlants  in  the  Winter -J belter  %  they  open  the 
Bud  and  Flower ,  and  fometimes  with  a  pretty  fmall  Fruit  •  the 
Juice  whereof  is  cooling  ;  the  reft  of  an  aftringent  Quality.  The 
Rind  may  allb  fupply  the  Gall  for  making  Ink ,  and  will  tan  Lea¬ 
ther. 


iy.  The  Syring  \_Lilac  ]  or  Tipe-tree ,  fo  eafily  propagated  by  Suck¬ 
ers  or  Layers  ;  the  Flower  of  the  White  (emulating  both  Colour  and 
Flavour  of  the  Orange)  I  am  told  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Terfumers  ; 
I  fhould  not  elfe  have  named  it  among  the  Fver-greens  3  for  it  loles 
the  Leaf  though  not  its  Life,  however  expofed  in  the  Winter :  There 
are  befides  this  the  Turple ,  by  our  Botanifts  called  the  Terfian  Jul- 
famine ,  which  next  leads  me  to  the  other  Jafmines. 

16.  Th zjafmine,  efpecially  the  Spanijh  larger  Flower,  fir  exceed¬ 
ing  all  the  reft,  for  the"  agreeable  Odour  and  Ufe  of  the  Terfumer : 
The  common  White  and  Tellow  would  flower  plentifully  in  our  Groves, 
and  climb  about  the  Trees,  being  as  hardy  as  any  of  our  T ericlimena 


and  Honey -fuc kies. 

How  "tis  increafed  by  Submerfion  and  Layers,  every  Gardener  skills  3 
and  were  it  as  much  employed  for  Nofe-gays ,  &c.  with  us,  as  it  is  in 
Italy  and  France ,  they  might  make  Money  enough  ot  the  Flowers  3 

one 


OF  forest-trees.  ITr 

one  forty. Tree  in ‘Paris-,  where  they  abound,  has  been  worth  to  a  poorCniP  VI 
Woman  near  a  Tiftol  a  Year.  p 

There  is  no  fin  all  Cuiiofity  and  Addrefs  in  obtaining  the  Oil  or 
E (fence  (as  we  call  it)  of  this  delicate  and  evanid  Flower  which  I 
leave  to  the  Chymifl  and  the  Ladies ,  who  are  worthy  the  Secrets. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 


Of  the  Arbutus,  Box,  Tew,  Holly,  Tyracanth,  Laurel, 

Bay,  & c.  i  '  ^ 

I,rTiHE  Arbutus  (by  us  called  the  Strawberry-tree )  too  much  I  Arbutus 
JL  think  negledled^  by  us  ;  making  that  a  Rarity,  which  grows  fo 
common  and  naturally  in  Ireland:  It  is  indeed  with  fome  Difficulty 
railed  by  Seeds ,  but  piopagated  by  Layers  ;  it  skilfully  pruned-,  grows 
to  a  goodly  Tree,  patient  of  our  Clime ,  unlels  the  Weather  be  very 
fevere :  It  may  be  contrived  into  moft  beautiful  Talifades ,  is  ever  ver¬ 
dant  :  I  am  told  the  Tree  grows  to  a  huge  Bulk  and  Height  in  Mount 
Athos  and  other  Countries  :  Firgil  reports  its  Inoculation  with  the 
Nut  ;  and  I  find  Bauhinus  commends  the  Coal  for  the  Goldfmiths 
Works  ;  and  the  Boet, 

a  Arbutean  Harrows ,  and  the  my  flick  Van. 

Bit xus,  the  Box,  which  we  begin  to  flrofcribe our  Gardens  (and^uxus, 
indeed  Bees  are  no  Friend  to  it)  ffiould  not  yet  be  baniffied  from  our 
Care  ;  becaufe  the  Excellency  of  the  Wood  does  commute  for  the  Un- 
agreeablenefs  of  its  Smell  :  Therefore  let  us  furniffi  our  cold  and  barren 
Hills  and  Declivities  with  this  ufeful  Shrub,  I  mean  the  taller  Sort  ; 
for  Dwarf  and  more  Tonflle  in  due  Place.  It  will  increafe  abundantly 
of  Slip  fet  in  March,  and  towards  Bartholomew-tide ,  as  alfo  of  the 
Seeds  contained  in  the  Cells .  Thefe  Trees  rife  naturally  at  Boxley  in 
Kent  in  abundance,  and  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  giving  name  to  that 
chalky  Hill  (near  the  famous  Mole  or  Swallow)  whither  the  Ladies , 
Gentlemen  and  other  W ater-drinkers  from  the  neighbouring  Ebejham- 
Sfaw,  often  refort  during  the  heat  of  Summer  to  walk ,  collation  and 
divert  themfelves  in  thofe  ant  ilex  natural  Alleys,  and  ffiady  Receffes, 
among  the  Box-trees  ;  without  taking  any  fuch  Offence  at  the  Smell, 
which  has  of  late  baniffied  it  from  our  Groves  and  Gardens  •  when  after 
all,  it  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  for  the  bordering  of  Flower-beds,  and 
flat  Embroideries ,  to  any  fweeter  lefs-lafting  Shrub  whatever,  fubjedl 
after  a  Y  ear  or  two  to  grow  dry,  fticky  and  full  of  Gafls  j  which  Box 
is  i'o  little  obnoxious  to,  that,  braving  all  Seafbns,  it  needs  not  to  be  re¬ 
newed  for  twenty  fears  together,  nor  kept  in  order  with  the  Garden- 
fheers ,  above  once  or  twice  a  Year  ;  and  immediately  upon  that ,  the 
calling  W ater  on  it,  hinders  all  thofe  offenfive  EmiJJions,  which  fome 
complain  of  But  whilfl  I  Tpeak  in  Favour  of  this  Sort  of  Edging,  I 
only  recommend  the  life  of  the  Dutch-box  (rarely  found  growing  in 
England)  which  is  zpmil  dwarf  Kind,  with  a  fmaller  Leaf,  and  flow 
of  Growth,  and  which  needs  not  be  kept  above  two  Inches  high,  and 
yet  grows  fo  clofe,  that  Beds  bordered  with  Boards ,  keep  not  the  Earth 

a  Arbute&.  crates,  5c  myftica  Vannus Iacchi,  -  Georg.i. 

ill 
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fcSS.  fao "hi  Borders,  with  .  very  O-f  S,.d> ■  .1...  they  may  no. 

re  the  Flowers  and  what  elfe  one  plants  in  them. 

PT ^t  fo«k  much  of  the  Ufes  of  this  Tree  (growing  in  Time  to 

confiderable  Stature)  fo  continually  Wat^lSd  theTe? 

Ire  of  fpectl  Ufe  Corner,  Engraver ,  Carver,  Mathematical- 

/->-«■  o-s,  zszlw<£  sa  steers 
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Tops  Tables  Che/s-men,  Screws ,  Male  and  Female,  Bohns  for 
^Bone-lace,  Spoons ,  lay  the  ftouteft  Axle-trees ,  but  above  all, 

a  _ _ Box  Combs  bear  no  fmall  ‘Part 

In  the  Militia  of  the  Female  Art  ; 

They  tie  the  Links  which  hold  our  Gallants  WJh 
And  fpread  the  Nets  to  which  fond  Lovers  hajt. 

,  The  Chemical  Oil  of  this  Wood  has  done  the  Feats  of  the  beft 

S-^rfera^SIthlnfoft  ^Tp^AnL^e  has  coS. 
The  Oil  affwages  the  Tooth  ach.  But,  fays  Rhodogmus ,  the  Honey 

which  is  made  : fTrevifond^ r  bTuevef’if^y ,  fo"  iTrgT^nd  hol- 

lowl  wTodglandhive  them)  renders  them  diftraded who  eat  of  it. 

Llh:  sice  Sf  Ufe  of  Bows  is  laid  abide  amongftus,  the  Propagation i  of 
th ttew  tree  (of  which  we  have  two  Sorts,  and  other  Places  reckon 

more,  Is  the  Arcadian  Black  and  Red  ;  the  Yellow  of ? 
r-n-eemed  of  old)  is  likewife  quite  forborn  ;  but  the  Negleft  of  it  is 
deolored  •  feeing  that  (befides  the  Rarity  of  it  in  Italy  and  France, 
there  but  littkfof  it  grows)  the  barreneft  Grounds,  and  colueft  of  oui 

Mountains  (for 

_ Aquilonem  &  frigora  taxi) 

might  be  profitably  replenifhed  with  them :  I  fay,  profitably,  for,  be¬ 
fides  the  Ufe  of  the  Wood  for  Bows, 

Ityraos  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus . 


Y  E  w. 


(For  which  the  clofe  and  more  deeply  dyed  is  beft)  the  forementioned 
Artifts  in  Box,  Cabinet-makers,  Inlayers,  and  for  the  Tarlluetf  f0g^ 
moft  gladly  employ  it  ;  and  in  Germany  they  ufe  to  wamfeot  their 
Stoves  with  Boards  of  this  Material  :  Alio  for  the  Cogs  of  Mills,  Top 


non  ultima  belli 


Arma  Puellaris  5  Laqueos  ha:c  nedtit  Amantum,  pi  t  il-,  vi 

•  1  •  t-  f,  o  u  L  f  *  m  jr  i*  f  •» 

Et  yenatricis  difpomt  retia  Foinix. 
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to  befet  in  moift  Grounds  and  everlafting  Axle-trees,  there  is  none  to  Chap  Vi 
be  eompared  with  it :  ;  likewife  for  the  Bodies  of  Lutes,  Theorbos, 

Wheels,  and  Lins  for  Lullies ;  yea,  and  for  Tankards  to 
drink  out  of:  Whatever  Limy  reports  concerning  its  Shade,  and  the 
Stories  of  the  Air  about  Thajius, ,  the  Fate  of  Cativulcus ,  mentioned  by 

and  the  ill  Report  which  the  Fruit  has  vulgarly  obtained  in 
France ,  Spain  and  Arcadia.  But, 

b  Htw  rzn?  poor  Trees  traduc’d  '! 

5 a  Jin  T°XtC-  °Flty  was  certainly  in  the  Liquor,  which  thofe 
gooA  FeUows  tippled  out  of  thofe  Bottles ,  not  in  the  Nature  of  the 

? .  .  ’  wblLh  yet  he,  affirms  is  cured  of  that  venenous  Quality,  by 
driving  a  Brazen-wedge  into  the  Body  of  it.  This  I  have  never  tried 
but  that  of  the  Shade  and  Fruit  1  have  frequently,  without  any  dead¬ 
ly  or  noxious  Efiedb:  So  that  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Tree  which  Seftius 
calls  Smilax,  and  our  Hijtormn  thinks  to  be  our  Tew,  was  fome  other 
z  •  ’  and  yei  1  acknowffidge  that  it  is  efteemed  noxious  to  Cattle  when 

or"ewly  Sprouting;  though  I  marvel  there  appears  no 
more  fuch  Effects  of  it,  both  Horfis  and  other  Cattle  beine  free  to 
bioufe  on  it,  where  it  naturally  grows  :  But  what  is  very  odd"  (if  true) 
h  that  which  the  late  Mr.  Aubrey  recounts  (in  his  Mifcellanies )  of  a 
Gentlewoman  that  had  long  been  ill,  without  any  Benefit  from  thzThy- 

mV1°  drTCd’  that  a  Fnend  of  hers  deceafed,  told  her  Mother, 
hat  if  lhe  gave  her  Daughter  a  Drink  of  Tew  pounded,  fhe  fhould  re- 
cover  :  She  accordingly  gave  it  her,  and  lhe  prefently  died.  The  Mo¬ 
ther  being  almolt  diftrafted  for  the  Lofs  of  her  Daughter,  her  Cham¬ 
ber-maid,  to  comfort  her  faid,  Surely  what  lhe  gave  her  was  not  the 
Occafion  of  her  Death,  and  that  lhe  would  adventure  on  it  herfelf;  lhe 
did  _fo,  and  died  alfo  :  Whether  all  this  be  but  a  Dream ,  I  cannot  tell,: 
but  it  was  haply  from  thcfchgubrous  Effects,  that  Garlands  of  Taxus- 
were  ufually  carried  at  Funerals,  as  Statius  implies  in  Epicedium 

rZZnArT\Lc  aI1  fifneft  Accidents,  I  commend  the 

That  we  ^find'll-  r  c.  u  nc  a  ofthe  Timber,  and  hortulan  Ornament. 

That  we  hnd  it  lo  umverfally  planted  in  our  Church-yards ,  was  doubt- 

iels  fome  Symbol  of  Immortality,  the  Tree  being  lb  lafting,  and  al- 

ways  green..  Our  Bee-Mafters  banilh  it  from  abotft  their  Apiaries. 

dia?verv  !!lf  5^0rC’  wfiilfi  1  am  fpeaking  of  this  Tree;  it  minds  me  of 
nJZtl  ddru  c  .I,find  .related  by  Mr  .Cambden,  of  a  certain  amorous 

dddSZl  th?fffh  '•"§  lnF°Ve  W'th  3  pretty  Maid  who  refufed  his 
i‘t  wts  Gotten  thf  hT  HMd;  Whkh  beinS  hunS  upon  a  Tew-tree  ’till 
ViraiJldllTl  Tree  -Wal  reputed  fo  facred,  not  only  whilft  the 
whifh  the  pd  1T"g  011  but  as  lonS  as  the  Tree  it  felf  lafted  ;  to 
R™rh«  nrf°p  e  Wlnt>  ln  Pl|gnmasc.  plucking  and  bearing  away 
Trunk  left  V* ^ ,?•”  h°iy  Reltck>  whilft  there  remained  any  of  the 

Vperw-adln&themfelves’  that  thofe  fmaI1  fine  ^'re/and  Fi- 

'r  (rcfembhng  Hairs  between  the  Bark  and  the  Body  of  the  Tree) 

ZWlthFl  °fr  ^  Vtr£m  •'  But  what  is  yet  danger;  that  the  Re- 
his  I  lace  (then  called  Houton)  (from  a  defpicable  Village)  oc- 

cafioned  the  building  of  the  now  famous  Town  Halifax  in  Tofkjhire 

TwtSolJ  Iff  By  ,thiS’  and  the  like,  may  we  eftimate  what 

AA(  FAf0JUreS  rC’  tbroUSh  Craft  and  Superftition,  gained  the 
Eepute  ol  holy  Places,  abounding  with  rich  Oblations  (their  Devotas) 


■Quam  multa  Arboribus  tribuuntur  crimina  falfa  5 
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Bo  ok II.  Rlinyi peaks  of  an  old  Lotus  Tree  in  a  Grove  near  Rome ,  which 
they  called  Capittate ,  upon  which  the  V ejials  prefent  (as  our  Nuns) 
were  ufed  to  hang  their  Hair  cut  off  at  their  RrofeJJion.  Rim.  Lib.  xvi. 
Cap.  xliii.  But  that  is  nothing  to  this. 

I  may  not  in  the  mean  Time  omit  what  has  been  laid  of  the  true 
Taxus  of  the  Antients ,  for  being  a  mortiferous  Plant.  Dr.  Belluccio , 
Drejident  of  the  Medical  Garden  at  Rifa  in  Tujcany  (where  they  have 
this  Curiofity)  affirms,  that  when  his  Gardeners  clip  it  (as  fometimes 
they  do)  they  are  not  able  to  work  above  half  an  Hour  at  a  Time,  it 
makes  their  Heads  fo  ake  :  But  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  more  like  the 
Fir ,  and  is  very  buffiy,  furnifhed  with  Leaves  from  the  very  Root,  and 
feeming  rather  an  Hedge  than  a  Treey  though  it  grow  very  tall. 

6.  This  Englijh  Tew-tree  is  eafily  produced  of  the  Seeds ,  waffied 
and  cleanfedfrom  their  Mucilage ,  then  buried  and  dried  in  Sand  a  little 
moift,  any  Time  in  'December ,  and  fo  keptinfome  Veffel  in  the  Houfe 
all  Winter,  and  in  fome  cool  fhady  Place  Abroad  all  the  Summer,  fow 
them  the  Spring  after  :  Some  bury  them  in  the  Ground  like  Haws ;  it 
will  commonly  be  the  fecond  Winter  e’er  they  peep,  and  then  they  rife 
with  their  Caps  on  their  Heads.  Being  three  Years  old,  you  may 
tranfplant  them,  and  form  them  into  Standards ,  Knobs ,  Walks , 
Hedges ,  &c.  in  all  which  Works  they  fucceed  marvellous  well,  and  are 
worth  our  Patience  for  their  perennial  Verdure  and  Durablenefs.  1  uo 
again  name  them  for  Hedges ,  preferable  for  Beauty,  and  a  ftiff  Defence 
to  any  Plant  I  have  ever  feen,  and  may  upon  that  Account  (without 
Vanity)  be  Paid  to  have  been  the  firff  which  brought  it  into  Fafhion,  as 
well  for  Defence,  as  for  a  Succedaneum  to  Cyprefs ,  whether  in  Hedges 
osRyramids ,  Conic-fpiresy  Bowls,  or  what  other  Shapes,  adorning  the 
Darks  or  larger  Avenues  with  their  lofty  Tops  thirty  Foot  high,  and 
braving  all  the  Efforts  of  the  moft  rigid  Winter,  which  Cyprefs  cannot 
weather.  I  have  Paid  how  long-lafting  they  are,  and  eafily  to  be  ffiaped 
and  clipped^  nay,  cut  down,  revive -.'But  thofe  which  are  much  fu- 
perannuated,  and  perhaps  of  many  hundred  Years  Banding,  perifh  if 
fo  ufed. 

7.  He  that  in  Winter  fhould  behold  fome  of  our  higheft  Hills  in 
Surrey ,  clad  with  whole  Woods  of  thefo  two  laft  Sort  of  Trees ,  for 
divers  Miles  in  Circuit  (as  in  thofe  delicious  Groves  of  them,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Honourable ,  my  noble  Friend,  the  late  Sir  Adam  Brown  of 
Bech worth- Cajile,  from  Box-hill)  might,  without  the  leaft  Violence  to 
his  Imagination ,  eafily  fancy  himfelf  tranfported  into  fome  new  or  en¬ 
chanted  Country  ;  for,  if  any  Spot  of  England , 

a - — - —  pis  here 

Eternal  Spring,  and  Summer  all  the  Tear . 

Of  which  I  have  already  fpoken  in  the  former  Sell  ion. 

Holly.  8.  Rut  above  all  the  natural  Greens  which  inrich  our  home-born 
Store,  there  is  none  certainly  to  be  compared  to  the  Agrifolium  (or 
Acuifolium  rather)  our  Holly  fo  fpontaneoufly  growing  here  in  this 
Part  of  Surrey ,  that  the  large  Vale  near  my  own  Dwelling,  was  an¬ 
ti  ently  called  Holmes-Dale,  famous  for  the  Flight  of  the  Danes. 
The  Inhabitants  of  great  Antiquity  (in  their  Manners ,  Habits ,  Speech) 
have  a  Proverb,  Homes-Dale  never  won ;  ne ,  never  l hall .  It  had 
once  a  Forty  called  Homes-Dale-Cajtle  :  I  know  not  whether  it  might 


»Hic  yer  perpetuunv,  atque  alienis  menfibus  xftas. 


not 
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not  be  that  of  Rygate  ;  but  leaving  this  uncertain,  and  return  to  Chap.  Vi. 
the  Plant,  I  have  often  wondered  at  our  Curiofity  after  foreign  Plants,  ^/YV 
and  expenfive  "Difficulties ,  to  the  Negled  of  the  Culture  of  this  vul¬ 
gar,  but  incomparable  Tree ;  whether  we  will  propagate  it  for  Dfe 
and  Defencey  or  for  Sight  and  Ornament. 

a  A  Hedge  of  Holly,  Theeves  that  would  invade , 

Repulfes  like  a  growing  Palifade ; 

Whofe  numerous  Leaves  fuch  Orient  Greens  invefty 
As  in  deep  Winter  do  the  Spring  arrefl . 

Which  makes  me  wonder  why  it  lhould  be  reckoned  among  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Trees,  by  Macrobiusy  Sat .  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  xx.  Others  among  the 
Lucky  ;  for  fo  it  feems  they  ufed  to  fend  Branches  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
Oak  (the  moft  fortunate ,  according  to  the  Gentile  Theology )  with  their 
Strente  (New-Years  Gifts)  begun  (as  Symachus  tells  us)  by  K,  Tatius , 
almoft  as  old  as  Rome  her  felf. 

But  to  fay  no  more  of  thefe  fUperflitious  Fopperies ,  which  are  many 
other  about  this  Tree,  we  ftill  drefsup  both  our  Churches  and  Houfes , 
on  Chrifimas  and  other  Feftival  Days,  with  this  cheerful  green  and 
rutilant  Berries . 

9.  Is  there  under  Heaven  a  more  glorious  and  refrelhing  Objed  of 
the  Kind,  than  an  impregnable  Hedge  of  about  four  hundred  Foot  in 
Length ,  nine  Foot  high ,  and  five  in  Diameter  \  which  I  can  lhew  in 
my  now  ruined  Gardens  at  Say’s-Court  (thanks  to  the  Czar  of  Mofi 
covy)  at  any  Time  of  the  Year,  glittering  with  its  armed  andvarnifhed 
Leaves  ?  The  taller  Standards  at  orderly  Diftances,  blulhing  with, 
their  natural  Coral:  It  mocks  at  the  rudeft  Affaults  of  the  Weather , 

Beafisy  or  Hedge-breakers , 

Et  ilium  nemo  impune  lace  fit. 

It  is  with  us  of  two  eminent  Kinds,  the  prickly ,  and  Smoother  leaved ; 
or,  as  fome  term  it,  the  Free-Hollyy  not  unwelcome,  when  tender,  to 
Sheep  and  other  Cattle  :  There  is  alfo  of  the  White-berried ,  and  a 
Golden  and  Silver ,  variegated  in  fix  or  feven  Differences,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  no  Difference  in  the  Species ,  but  accidentally,  and  Nature 
Lufu ,  as  moft  fuch  Variegations  do  ;  fince  we  are  taught  how  to  effed 
it  artificially ,  namely,  by  fowing  the  Seeds ,  and  planting  in  gravelly 
Soil,  mixed  with  ftore  of  Chalky  and  prefling  it  hard  down  ;  it  being 
certain,  that  they  return  to  their  native  Colour  when  fown  in  richer 
Mould,  and  that  all  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  recover  their  natural  Food, 

10.  I  have  already  fhewed  how  it  is  to  be  raifed  of  the  Berries  (of 
which  there  is  a  Sort  bears  them  Tellowy  and  propagate  their  Colour) 
when  they  are  ready  to  drop,  this  only  omitted,  that  they  would  firft 
be  freed  from  their  tenacious  and  glutinous  Mucilage  by  being  walhed, 
and  a  little  bruifed,  then  dried  with  a  Cloth  ;  or  elfe  bury  them  as  you 
do  the  Tew  and  Hips  ;  and  let  our  Forefter  receive  this  for  no  com¬ 
mon  Secret,  and  take  notice  of  the  Effed  :  If  you  will  fow  them  in 
the  Berry ,  keep  them  in  dry  Sand  till  March  y  remove  them  alfo  af¬ 
ter  three  or  four  Years  ;  but  if  you  plant  the  Sets  (which  is  likewife 

a  — —  Mala  furta  hominum  denfis  mucironibus  arcens 
Securum  defend!  t  inexpugnabilis  Hortum; 

Exornatque  fimul,  toto  fpe&abilis  anno, 

Et  numeto,  5c  viridi  foliouum  luce  nitentura. 

C  Q  U  L  S  I  I,  Pi  l.  6, 
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BooKlI.a  commendable  Way,  and  the  Woods  will  furnilh  enough)  place  'em 
Northwards,  as  they  do  Quick.  Of  this ,  might  there  living  Tales 
and  Enclofures  be  made  (fuch  as  the  Right  Honourable  my  Lord  T)a- 
cresy  fomewhere  in  Sit  ([ex,  has  a  Tark  almoft  environ'd  with,  able 
to  keep  in  any  Game ,  as  1  am  credibly  informed)  and  cut  into  fquare 
Hedges ,  it  becomes  impenetrable,  and  will  thrive  in  hot t eft ,  as  well  as 
the  coldeft  Places.  I  have  feen  Hedges ,  or  if  you  will,  flout  Walls 
of  Holly  twenty  Foot  in  height,  kept  upright,  and  the  gilded  Sort 
budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three  Places  one  above  another,  fhorn  and 
fafhioned  into  Columns  and  Tilafters ,  architeBonially  lhap’d,  and  at 
due  Diftance  ;  than  which  nothing  can  poflibly  be  more  pleafant,  the 
Berry  adorning  the  hit  ercolumniat  ions,  with  the  fear  let  Feftoons  and 
Encarpa.  Of  this  noble  Tree  one  may  take  thoufands  of  them  four 
Inches  long,  out  of  the  Woods  (amongft  the  falFn  Leaves  whereof 
they  fow  themfelves)  and  fo  plant  them  ;  but  this  Ihould  be  before  the 
Cattle  begin  to  crop  them,  elpecially  Sheep,  who  are  greedy  of  them 
when  tender  :  Stick  them  into  the  Ground  in  a  moift  Seafon,  Spring,  or 
early  Autumn,  efpecially  the  Spring,  ihaded  (if  it  prove  too  hot  and 
fcorching)  till  they  begin  to  lhoot  of  themfelves,  and  in  very  fharp 
Weather,  and  during  our  Eaftern  Etefians,  covered  with  dry  Straw 
or  Haume ;  and  if  any  of  them  feem  to  perilh,  cut  it  clofe,  and  you 
fhall  foon  fee  it  revive.  Of  thefe  Seedlings,  and  by  this  Culture,  I 
have  raifed  Tlants  and  Hedges  full  four  Foot  high  in  four  Years  : 
The  luftier  and  bigger  the  Sets  are,  the  better,  and  if  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  fuch  as  are  a  Thumbs-breadth  thick,  they  will  foon  furnilh  into 
an  Hedge.  At  TJengenefs  in  Kent ,  they  grow  naturally  amongft  the 
very  Beech  and  Tebbles  ;  but  if  your  Ground  be  ftiff,  loofen  it  with 
a  little  fine  Gravel :  This  rare  Hedge  (the  Boaft  of  my  Villa )  was 
planted  upon  a  burning  Gravel,  expofed  to  the  Meridian  Sun;  for  it 
refufes  not  almoft  any'  Sort  of  barren  Ground,  hot  or  cold,  and  often 

indicates  where  Coals  are  to  be  dug. 

1 1  True  it  is,  that  Time  muft  bring  this  Tree  to  Perfection ;  it  does 
fo  to  all  Things  elfe,  ££  pofteritati  pangimus.  But  what  if  a  little 
Culture  about  the  Roots  (not  dunging ,  which  it  abhors)  and  frequent 
ftirring  of  the  Mould,  double  its  Growth  ?  We  ftay  ft even  Tears  for 
a  tolerable  Quick ,  it  is  worth  flaying  it  thrice ,  for  this,  which  has 
no  Competitor . 

v  I2,.  And  yet  there  is  an  Expedient  to  effect  it  more  infenfibly,  by 
planting  it  with  the  Quick  :  Let  every  fifth  or  fixth  be  an  Holly-fet  ; 
thev  will  grow  up  infallibly  with  your  Quick  ;  and  as  they  begin  to 
fpread,  make  way  for  them  by  extirpating  the  White-thorn,  till  they 
quite  domineer  :  Thus  was  my  Hedge  firft  planted,  without  the  leaft 
Interruption  to  the  Fence,  by  a  moft  pleafant  Met  amor phofis.  But 
there  is  alfo  another,  not  lefs  applauded,  by  Hying  along  well-rooted 
Sets  (a  Yard  or  more  in  length)  and  ftripping  off  the  Leaves  and 
Branches ,  letting  only  fomething  of  the  Tops  appear  :  Thefe,  cover’d 
with  a  competent  Depth  of  Earth,  will  fend  forth  innumerable  Suck¬ 
ers,  which  will  fuddenly  advance  into  an  Hedge  ;  and  grows  as  well 
under  the  Shade  as  Sun,  provided  you  keep  them  weeded,  and  now 
and  then  loofen  the  Earth  ;  towards  which,  if  through  extream  Neg- 
leCt,  or  other  Accident,  it  grow  thin,  being  clofe  cut  down,  it  will  fill 
and  become  ftronger  and  thicker  than  eyer. 


Of 
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Of  this  ftately  Shrub  (as  fome  reckon  it)  there  is  lately  found  an  Chap.  VI. 
Holly,  whofe  Leaves  are  as  thorny  and  briftly ,  not  only  at  the  Edges, 
but  all  over,  as  an  Hedge -Hog,  which  it  may  properly  be  called  3  and 
I  think  was  firft  brought  by  Mr.  London  out  of  France. 

1 3 .  The  Timber  of  the  Holly  (befides  that  it  is  the  whiteft  of  all 
hard  JVoods ,  and  therefore  ufed  by  the  Inlayer ,  efpecially  under  thin 
Plates  of  Ivory ,  to  render  it  more  confpicuous)  is  for  all  fturdy  Vfes  ; 
the  Mill-wright ,  Turner  and  Engraver  prefer  it  to  anv  other  :  It 
makes  the  belt  Handles  and  Stocks  for  Tools,  Flails ,  Riding-rods  the 
beft,  and  Carters  Whips  3  Bowles ,  Chivers,  and  Tins  for  Blocks  : 

Alfo  it  excels  for  Door-bars  and  Bolts  ;  and  as  of  the  Elm ,  fo  of 
this  efpecially,  they  made  even  Hinges  and  Hooks  to  ferve  inftead  of 
Iron,  finking  in  the  W ater  like  it 3  and  of  the  Bark  is  compofed  our 
Bird-lime  thus  : 

14.  Peel  a  good  Quantity  of  the  Bark  about  Midfummer 3  fill  uVef 
fel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  Spring-water  ;  then  boil  it,  till  the  gray 
and  white  Bark  rife  from  the  green,  which  will  require  near  twelve 
Hours  boiling  ;  then  taking  it  off  the  Fire,  feparate  the  Barks ,  the 
Water  firft  well  drained  from  it  :  Then  lay  the  green  Bark  on  the 
Earth ,  in  fome  cool  Vault  or  Cellar ,  covering  it  with  any  Sort  of 
green  and  rank  Weeds,  fuch  as  Dock,  Thiftles,  Hemlock,  &c.  to  a 
good  Thicknefs  :  Thus  let  it  continue  near  a  Fortnight ,  by  which 
Time  "twill  become  a  perfed  Mucilage  :  Then  pound  it  all  exceeding¬ 
ly  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  till  it  be  a  tough  Tape,  and  fo  very  fine,  as  no 
Part  of  the  Bark  be  difcernable  :  This  done,  wajh  it  accurately  well 
in  fome  running  Stream  of  Water ,  as  long  as  you  perceive  the  leall 
Ordure  or  Motes  in  it,  and  fo  referve  it  in  fome  earthen  Tot,  to 
purge  and  ferment,  fcumming  it  as  often  as  any  thing  arifes  for  four  or 
five  Days,  and  when  no  more  Filth  comes,  change  it  into  a  frejh  Vef- 
fel  of  Earth,  and  referve  it  for  Ufe,  thus  :  Take  what  Quantity  you 
pleafe  of  it,  and  in  an  earthen  Tipkin ,  add  a  third  Part  of  Capons  or 
Goofe-greafe  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  Oil  of  Walnuts,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  3  incorporate  thefe  on  a  gentle  Fire,  continually  ftirring  it  till  it  be 
cold,  and  thus  your  Compojjtion  is  finifhed.  But  to  prevent  Fro/ls 
(which  in  fevere  Weather  will  fometimes  invade  it  on  the  Rods)  take 
a  quarter  of  as  much  Oil  of  Tetr oleum  as  you  do  of  Greafe ,  and  no 
cold  whatever  will  congeal  it.  The  Italians  make  their  Vifchio  of 
the  Berries  of  the  Mijfelto  of  Trees  (and  indeed  it  is  from  this  it  is 
laid  of  the  Thrujh ,  Exitium  fiium  cafcat,  that  Bird  being  fo  exceed¬ 
ing  Devourers  of  them)  treated  much  after  the  fame  manner  3  but  then 
they  mix  it  with  Nut-oil,  an  Ounce  to  a  Found  of  Lime ,  and  taking 
it  from  the  Fire,  add  half  an  Ounce  of  Turpentine,  which  qualifies  it 
alfo  for  the  Water.  Great  Quantities  of  Bird-lime  are  brought  to  us 
out  of  furky ,  and  from  Damafcus,  which  lbme  conceive  to  be  made 
of  Sebejtens ,  finding  fometimes  the  Kernels.  This  Lime  is  of  a  green¬ 
er  Colour,  fubjed  to  Frofts,  and  impatient  of  Wet,  nor  will  laft  above 
a  Tear  or  two  good  :  Another  Sort  comes  alfo  out  of  Syria,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Hue  ;  likewife  from  Spain ,  whiter  than  the  reft,  which  will  re- 
fift  the  W ater,  but  is  of  an  ill  Scent.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Cor¬ 
tex  of  our  Lantana,  or  wayfaring  Shrub,  will  make  as  good  Bird - 
lime  as  the  beft.  But  let  thefe  fuffice,  being  more  than  as  yet  any  one 
has  publifhed.  The  fuperior  Leaves  of  Holly-trees,  dried  to  a  fine 
‘Powder,  and  drunk  in  White-wine ,  are  prevalent  againft  the  Stone , 
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BooK.II.and  cure  Fluxes  ;  and  a  Dozen  of  the  mature  Berries,  being  Aval- 
lowed,  purge  Tblegm  without  danger.^  lo  which  the  learned  Mr. 
Ray  (in  Append.  ‘Plant.  Angl.)  adds  a  Zythogalum,  or  Peg  et,  made 
of  Milk  and  Beer ,  in  which  is  boiled  fome  of  the  moft  pointed  Leaves , 
for  affuaging  the  Torment  of  the  Cholic ,  when  nothing  clfe  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  &And  now  I  might  have  here  planted  the 

15-.  Pyracantha ,  both  for  its  perpetual  Vt erdure ,  if  the  Fences  had 

not  already  challenged  it,  Chap.  xx.  Lib.  i. 

1 6.  The  Lauro-Cerafus ,  or  Cherry-Bay ,  which  by  the  ^  we 
commonly  put  it  to,  feems  as  if  it  had  been  only  deftin’d  for  hedges , 
and  to  cover  bare  :  Being  planted  and  kept  to  the 

Standard ,  by  cutting  away  the  collateral  Branches ,  and  maintaining 
one  Stem,  will  rife  to  a  very  confiderable  7m-  ;  and  (for  the  Trft 
twenty  Years)  refembling  the  moll  beautiful-headed  <>**£*,  in 
and  Verdure ,  arrive  in  Time  to  emulate  even  iome  of  our  lufty  i  im- 
ber-trees  •  fo  as  I  dare  pronounce  the  Laurel  to  be  one  or  the  molt 
proper  and  ornamental  Trees  for  Walks  and  Avenues ,  of  any  growing. 

17.  Pity  it  is  they  are  fo  abided  in  the  Hedges.,  where  the  lower 
Branches  growing  fiicky  and  dry ,  by  Reafon  of  their  frequent  and  un- 
feafonable  cutting  (with  the  Genius  of  the  Tree ,  which  is  tofpend 
much  in  Wood)  they  never  fucceed  after  the  firft/x  or  five n  \  cars  ; 
but  are  to  be  new-planted  again,  or  abated  to  the  very  Roots  for  a  hem 
Shoot  which  is  beft,  and  loon  would  furnifh  the  Places.  In  a  Word  ; 
as  to  the  pruning  of  Evergreen-Hedges :  there  is  no  fmall  Skill  and 
Addrefs  to  be  ufed,  in  forming  and  trimming  them  for  Beauty  and 
Stability  •  by  leaving  the  lower  Parts  next  the  Ground  broader  (two 
Foot  were  fufficient  for  the  Thicknefs  of  the  tailed:  Hedge)  than  the 
Tops,  gradually,  fo  as  not  much  to  exceed  a  Foot  breadth  at  the  up- 
moft  Verge  (as  Architects  diminifh  Walls  of  Stone  and  Brick  from 
the  Foundation)  for  they  will  elfe  be  apt  to  bend  and  fwag,  efpecially 
laden  with  Winter  Snows  or  Ice  ;  grow  too  thick,  heat,  wither,  and 
foul  within,  dry  and  fiicky  efpecially  ;  when  it  were  more  than  Time 
they  were  cut  clofe  to  the  Earth,  for  a  frelh  and  verdant  Spring  5  and 
this  Method  is  to"  be  pracfifed  in  all  Hedges  whatfoever. 

1 8.  But  would  you  yet  improve  the  Standard ,  which  1  celebrate,  to 
greater  and  more  fpeedy  Exaltation  ?  Bud  your  Laurel  on  the  Bluer - 
Cherry-Stock  to  what  height  you  pleafe  :  This  I  had  from  an  ocular 
Teftimony,  who  was  more  than  fome  what  doubtful  of  fuch  Alliances ; 
though  fomething  like  it  in  Palladius ,  fpeaks  it  not  fo  impoffible  ; 

1 

a  A  Cherry  graft  on  Laurel -fiock,  does  (lain 
The  Virgin  Fruit  in  a  deep  double  Grain. 

19.  They  are  raifed  of  the  Seeds  or  Berries  with  extraordinary  Fa¬ 
cility  or  propagated  by  Layers ,  Tale  a,  and  Cuttings ,  fet  about  the 
latter  End  of  Auguft,  or  earlier  at  St.  James  Wide ,  wherever  there  is 
Shade  and  Moifture.  Befides  that  of  the  Wood,  the  Leaves  of  this 
Laurel  boiled  in  Milk,  impart  a  very  grateful  Tafte  of  the  Almond ; 
and  of  the  Berry  (or  Cherries  rather,  of  which  Poult ery  generally 
feed  on)  is  made  a  Wine,  to  fome  not  unpleafant.^  I  find  little  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ufes  of  this  Tree  j  of  the  W ood  are  faid  to  be  made  the 
beft  Plow-handles.  Now  that  this  rare  Tree  was  firft  brought  from 


a  Inferitur  lauro  Cerafus,  partuque  coafto 
Tingit  adoptiyus  yii'ginis  ora  pudor. 


Civitta - 
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Civitta-Vecchia  into  England ,  by  the  Count efs  of  Arundel ,  Wife  toG 
that  illuftrious  CP atron  of  Arts  and  Antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey ,  Great-Great-Grandfather  to  his  Grace  the  prefent 
Fuke  of  Norfolk ,  whom  I  left  lick  at  Padoua ,  where  he  died  ;  highly 
dilpleafed  at  his  Grand-Ion  Philip’ s  putting  on  the  Friars-Frock y 
though  afterwards  the  Purple,  when  Cardinal  of  Norfolk  :  After  all, 

I  cannot  eafily  alfent  to  the  Tradition,  though  I  had  it  from  a  noble 
Hand  :  I  rather  think  it  might  firft  be  brought  out  of  lome  more  nor¬ 
therly  Clime,  the  Nature  of  the  Tree  lo  delighting  and  flourifhing  in 
the  fhady  and  colder  Expofures,  and  Abhorrence  of  Heat. 

To  crown  this  Chapter  then,  though  in  the  laji  Place  (for  fo  Finis 
Coronat  Opus)  we  referve  the  Bay-Tree. 

zo.  Bays  \_Laurus  Vulgar is~\  the  learned  Ifaac  VoJJius,  and  Ftymo- 5 
lo  gifts,  are  wonderfully  curious  in  their  Conjecture  concerning  its  De¬ 
rivation  ;  (a  Laude,  fays  IJftdore)  and  from  the  ingenious  Poet,  we  m 
learn  how  it  became  facred  to  Apollo,  the  Patron  of  the  IV its,  and 
ever  lince  the  Meed  of  Conquerors  and  heroic  Pcrfons.  But  leaving 
FiStion ,  we  pafs  to  the  Culture  of  this  noble  and  fragrant  Tree, 
propagated  both  by  their  Seeds,  Roots ,  Suckers  or  Layers  :  They 
(namely  the  Berries)  Ihould  be  gathered  dropping  ripe.  Pliny  has  a 
particular  Procefs  for  the  ordering  of  them,  not  to  be  rejected,  which 
is  to  gather  them  in  January,  and  fpreading  them  till  their  Sweat  be 
over  •  then  he  puts  them  in  Fung,  and  fows  them  :  As  for  the  fteep- 
ing  in  Wine,  W ater  does  altogether  as  well,  others  wafh  the  Seeds  from 
their  Mucilage,  by  breaking  and  bruifing  the  glutinous  Berries  ;  then 
low  them  in  rich  Ground  in  March ,  by  Scores  in  a  Heap  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  fo  they  will  come  up  in  Clufters ,  but  nothing  fo  well,  nor  fit  for 
Tranfplantation,  as  where  they  are  interred  with  a  competent  Scat¬ 
tering,  fo  as  you  would  furrow  Peafe .  Both  this  Way,  and  by  fetting 
them  apart  (which  I  moft  commend)  I  have  raifed  Multitudes,  and 
that  in  the  Berries,  kept  in  Sand  till  the  Spring,  without  any  farther 
Preparation  ;  only  for  the  firft  two  Years,  they  would  be  defended 
from  the  piercing  Winds,  which  frequently  deftroy  them }  and  yet 
the  fcorching  of  their  tender  Leaves  ought  not  to  make  you  defpair, 
for  many  of  them  will  recover  beyond  Expectation  ;  nay,  though  quite 
cut  down,  they  repullulate  and  produce  young  Suckers.  Such  as  are 
raifed  of  Berries,  may  at  three  Years  growth  be  tranfplanted  •  which 
let  alone  too  long,  are  difficult  to  take. 

xi.  This  Aromatic  Tree  greatly  loves  the  Mother  s  Shade  (under 
which  nothing  elfe  will  profper)  yet  thrives  beft  in  our  hotteft  Gravel , 
having  once  paflfed  thole  firft  Difficulties :  Age  and  Culture  about  the 
Roots,  wonderfully  augment  its  Growth  ;  fo  as  I  have  feen  Trees  near 
thirty  Foot  high  of  them,  and  almoft  two  Foot  Fiameter.  They  make 
W alking-ftaves,  ftrait,  ftrong  and  light,  for  old  Gentlemen  ;  and  are 
fit  alfo  both  for  Arbour  and  Pali  fade-work,  fo  the  Gardener  under- 
ftand  when  to  prune  and  keep  it  from  growing  too  woody.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  thofe  beautiful  Cafe-ftandards,  which  of 
late  you  have  had  out  of  Flanders,  &c.  with  Stems  fo  even  and  up¬ 
right  ;  Heads  1b  round,  full  and  flourifhing,  as  feem  to  exceed  all  the 
topiary  Ornaments  of  the  Garden  ;  that  one  Tree  of  them  has  been 
fold  for  more  than  twenty  Pounds  ;  though  now  the  My  fiery  revealed, 
the  Price  be  much  abated  :  And  doubtlefs  as  good  might  be  raifed  here 
(without  fending  beyond  Sea  for  them)  were  our  Gardeners  as  indu- 

ft  rious 


Zrtt  s  are  emollient ,  foveraign  in  Affedhons  of  the  (Wr,  C&tox, 
Ganarifms,  Baths ,  Salves  and  ?«**««  •'  W  dried  in  a 
%ZLJ  and  reduced  to  a  fine  Towder,  as  much  as  will  cover  half  a 

Crown,  being  drank  in  Wine ,  feldom  fail  of  curing  an  4?«c.  And 
feme  have  ufed  the  Leaves  inftead  of  Cloves  imparting  its  Relift  m 
v„t.rp  efDeciallv  of  Fijh  ;  and  the  very  dry  Sticks  of  the  /  re e, 
ftrew’d  over  with  a  little  Powder  or  Dull:  of  Sulphur,  and  vehemently 
rubb’d  againft  one  another,  will  immediately  take  Fire  ,  as  will  hke- 
wii'e  the  VW  of  an  old  Ivy  ;  nay,  without  any  mtentive  Addition, 

hYrz‘ 'fmongSther  Things,  it  has  of  old  been  obferved  that the  Bay 
is  ominous  o/fom efuneft  Accident  if  that  be  fo  accounted  which  Sue- 
tonius  (in  Galba)  affirms  to  have  happened  before  the  Death  of  the 
Monfter  Nero,  when  thel'e  Trees  generally  wither  d  to  the  very  Roots 
in  a  very  mild  Winter  :  And  much  later,  that  ,n  the  Year  16,9,  when 
at  Tadoua,  preceding  a  great  Teftilence,  almoft  al [the  Bay-trees  about 

that  famous  Vmverfity  grew  fick  and  penffied  :  Crr/fl 
/  favs  mv  Author)  Apollinem  Mufafq ;  fubfequenti  anno  urbe  lUa  bo - 
i  jtor«r*»»  *»*«/»  exceffuras.—  But  that  this  was  extraor- 
dinarv  we  are  told  the  Emperor  Claudius ,  upon  occafion  ot  a  raging 
TelUlence,  was,  by  his  Thyfwians,  advifed  to  remove  his  to 

Laurentium,  the  aromatick  Emiffions  of  that  frw  being  in  fuch  Re¬ 
putation  for  clearing  the  Air,  and  refitting  Contagion  ;  upon  which 
Account  I  nueftion  not  but  Tliny  (the  Nephew)  ^  was  fo  frequently  at 
his  beloved  Laurentium,  fo  near  the  Ciry.  Belides,  for  their  irtue 
ao-ainft  Lightning,  which  Tiberius  fo  exceedingly  dreaded,  that  when 
it  came  with  Thunder ,  he  would  creep  under  his  Bed  t o  avoid  it,  and 
(haded  his  Head  with  the  Boughs.  The  Story  of  the  Branch  in  the 
£i//of  th e  white  Hen,  let  fall  into  the  Lap  of  Livia  TIrufilla,  being 
planted  profper'd  fo  floridly,  as  made  it  reputed  fo  facred,  as  to  ufe  it 
for  impaling  the  Heads  of  the  triumphing  Emperors,  and  to  adorn  the 
Limina  of  the  Temples  and  Royal  Talace  of  the  great  Tontiff ;  and 
thence  called  jf anitrices  Ctsfarum. 


Cum  tandem  appoflta  valantur  limina  lauro , 

C in  git  &  Augu flu  s  arbor  opaca  fores  ! 

Hum  quia  per  pet  nos  meruerunt  ifla  tnumphos  ? 

As  ftill  at  prefent  in  Borne  and  otner  Cities ,  they  uie  to  trim  up 
their  Churches  and  Monafleries  on  folemn  Feftivals, ,  when  there  is 
Station  and  Indulgences  granted  in  Honour  of  the  Saint  or  Tatron  • 
as  alfo  on  Occafion  of  fignal  Victories ,  and  other  joyful  Tidings  ;  and 
thofe  Garlands  made  up  with  Hobby -horfe  Tinfel ,  make  a  glit¬ 
tering  Show,  and  rattling  Noife  when  the  Ah  moves  them. 

With  the  Leaves  of  Laurel ,  they  made  up  their  Hifpatches  and 
Letters,  Laurcis  involute,  wrapt  in  Bay-leaves ,  which  they  ent  to 
the  Senate  from  the  vi&orious  General :  Th e  Spears y  Lances  and, 
Faflces ,  nay  Tents  and  Ships ,  &Cc.  .were  all  drels  d  up  with  Laurels  j 
and  in  Triumph  every  Common  Soldier  carried  a  Sprig  in  their  Hand, 
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as  we  may  fee  in  the  ancient  and  belt  Bafis -relievo  of  the  Jntients,CnAvV\l 
as  of  Virtue  to  purge  them  from  Blood  and  Slaughter.  And  now  after 
all  this,  might  one  conjecture  by  a  mere  Infpedion  of  thofe  feveral 
Sculps,  Statues  and  Medals  yet  extant,  reprefenting  the  Heads  of 
Emperors ,  Boets ,  &c.  the  Wreaths  and  Coronets  feem  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  a  most  flexible  and  compliant  Species  than  the  common  Bay 
and  more  applicable  to  the  Brows ,  except  where  the  Ends  and  Stalks 
of  the  tender  Branch  were  tied  together  with  a  Lemnifc  or  Ribbon 
And  there  be  yet  *  who  contend  for  the  Alexandrian  Laurel  and  *  ^aroL  A~ 
the  Tinus  as  more  duff  He ;  but  without  any  good  Evidence.  Bimvfntin°f'in 
1  find  fays  nothing  of  this  Queflion ,  naming  only  the  Cyprian  and  ^ 
Delphic  ;  befides,  the  Figure ,  Colour  of  the  Rindmd  Leaf. \  Crackling- 
in  the  Fire,  which  it  impugns  (as  'tis  faid  it  does  Lightning)  gives 
plainly  the  Honour  of  it  to  the  common  Bay.  We  fay  nothing  of  its 
fiacre  d  Ufe  in  the  Gentile  Luftration ,  Bur  gat  ion,  and  feveral  other 
Attributes.  To  conclude  ; 


a  From  Laurel  *  chew'd  the  Pythian  Prieftefs  rofle , 
Events  of  future  AH  ions  to  difclofe. 

Laurel  triumphant  Generals  did  wear , 

And  Laurel  Her  aids  in  their  Hands  did  bear. 
Poets  ambitious  of  unfading  Braifie , 

Phcebus,  the  Mufes  all  are  crown'd  with  Bays. 
And  Virtue  to  her  Sons  the  Prize  does  name , 
Symbol  of  Glory,  and  immortal  Fame. 


*  Dabhne- 

#  A 

phagi  were 
fuch  as  after 
eating  the 
Leaves  of  the 
Bay,  became 
infpir’d. 


I  have  now  finifhed  my  Blanting:  A  Word  or  two  concerning 
theii  Brefervation ,  and  the  Care  ol  their  Infirmities ,  expeCt  in  the 
following  Chapter. 


a  Tu  facros  Phoebi  tripodas^  tu  Sidera  fentis* 

Et  cafus  aperis  rerum  prjefaga  futuros. 

Te  juvat  armorum  ftrepitus,  clangorque  Tubarumj 
Perque  acies  medias,  feevique  pericula  bellij 
^ccendis  bellantum  animos;  te  Cynthius  ipfe, 

Te  Mufae_,  Vatefque  facri  optavere  Coronam  : 

Ipfa  fuis  Virtus  te  fpem  proponit  alumnis, 

Tantum  feryatus  valuit  pudor,  &  bona  fama. 

R  a  pi  n  u  s. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Infirmities  of  Trees,  &c. 

S  O  many  aie  the  Infirmities  and  Sic  kne fits  of  firees,  and  indeed 
9  Infii  mities  of  the  whole  Family  of  Vegetables ,  that  it  were  almoft  irri- 
poflible  to  enumerate  and  make  a  juft  Catalogue  of  them  •  and  as  difficult 
to  fiich  infallible  Cures  and  Remedies  as  could  be  defired  ;  the  EffeHs 
ariling  from  lo  many,  and  fuch  different  Caufes.  Whenever  therefore 
our  Trees  and  Blants  fail  and  come  Ihort  of  the  Fruit  and  BroduHF 
ons  we  exped  of  them  (if  the  Fault  be  not  in  our  want  of  Care)  it  is 
certainly  to  be  attributed  to  thofe  Infirmities ,  to  which  all  elementary 
Things  are  obnoxious,  either  from  the  Nature  of  the  Things  them- 
felves,  and  in  themfelves,  or  from  fome  outward  Injury,  not  only 
through  their  being  unskilfully  cultivated  by  Men ,  and  expofed  to  hurt- 
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Bo  OK II.  ful  Beafts,  but  fubjed  to  be  prey’d  upon  and  ruin’d  by  the  moft  mi- 
^S\r^>nute  and  defpicable  In  fect,  befides  other  Cafualties  and  Accidents  innu¬ 
merable,  according  to  the  ruftick  Rhime, 


The  Calf,  the  Wind-fhock  and  the  Knot, 
The  Canker,  Scab,  Scurf,  Sap  and  Rot, 


affe&ing  the  feveral  Parts :  Thefe  invade  the  Roots  ;  ftony  and  rocky 
Grounds,  Ivy ,  and  all  Climbers ,  Weeds ,  Suckers ,  Fern,  Wet , Mice, 
Moles ,  Winds ,  SCc.  to  thefe  may  be  added  Siderations ,  pefiiferous 
Air,  Fo^s,  exceflive  Heat,  fiulphurous  and  arjenic  Smoak,  and  V a- 
pours,  and’  other  Blagues ,  T umours,  Hifiortions,  Lacrymations,  To¬ 
phi,  Gouts,  Carbuncles,  Ulcers,  Crudities ,  Fungofities,  Gangreens , 
and’ an  Army  more,  whereof  fome  are  hardly  difcernable,  yet  Enemies , 
which  not  forefeen,  makes  many  a  Bargain  of  ftanding  Wood  (though 
feemingly  fair )  very  coftly  Ware  :  In  a  Word,  whatloeyer  is  exitial 
to  Men,  is  fo  to  Trees  ;  for  the  Averfion  of  which,  they  had  of  Old 
recourfeto  the  Robigaha  and  other  Gentile  Ceremonies  :  But  no  longer 
abulcd  by  Charmers  and  fuperftitious  Fopperies,  we  have  in  this  Chap- 
ter  endeavoured  to  fet  down  and  prelcribe  the  befl  and  moft  approved 
Remedies  hitherto  found  out,  as  well  natural  as  artificial. 

And  firft,  Weeds  are  to  be  diligently  pulled  up  by  Hand  after  Rain , 
whiles  your  Seedlings  are  very  young,  and  till  they  come  to  be  able  to 
kill  them  with  Shade  and  Over-dr  ippittg  and  then  are  you  for  the  ob- 
fiinate,  to  ufe  the  Haw ,  Fork  and  Spade,  to  extirpate  Hog-grafs, 
Bear -bind ,  &c. 

And  here  mentioning  Shade  and  Gripping,  though  I  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  fpeak  of  them  as  Infirmities  of  Trees,  they  are  certainly  the 
Caufies  o f  their  unthriving  till  removed ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  Oak  and 
Maft-holme,  Wall-nut,  Tine  and  Fir,  &c.  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Leaves 
intercepting  the  Sun  and  Rain  ;  whilft  that  of  other  Trees  good,  as  the 
Elm ,  and  feveral  other. 

2,.  Suckers  fhall  be  duly  eradicated,  and  with  a  fharp  Spade  dexte- 
roufly  feparated  from  the  Mother-roots,  and  tranfplanted  in  convenient 
Places  for  Tropagation,  as  the  Seafon  requires. 

Here  Note,  That  Fruit  grafted  upon  Suckers,  are  more  difpofed  to 
produce  Suckers,  than  fuch  as  are  propagated  upon  good  Stocks.  _ 

3,  Fern  is  beft  deftroyedby  ftriking  off  the  Tops,  as  Tar  quin  did  the 
Heads  of  the  Toppies  :  This  done  with  a  good  W and  or  Cudgel ,  at 
the  He  ere  a  fie  in  the  Spring,  and  now  and  then  in  Summer,  kills  it  (as 
•alio  it  does  Nettles )  in  a  Tear  or  two  (but  moft  infallibly,  by  being 
eaten  down,  at  its  Spring,  by  Scotch-fheep )  beyond  the  vulgar  way  of 
mowing  or  burning,  which  rather  increafes  than  diminifhes  it. 

4.  Over-much  Wet  is  to  be  drained  by  Trenches,  where  it  infefts 
the  Roots  of  fuch  Kinds  as  require  drier  Ground  :  But  if  a  Hrip  do 
fret  into  the  Body  of  a  Tree  by  the  Head  (which  will  certainly  decay 
it1’  cutting  firft  the  Place  fmooth,  flop  and  cover  it  with  Loam  and  Hay , 
or  a  Cerecloth ,  till  a  new  Bark  fucceed;  But  not  only  the  W et,  which 
is  to  be  diverted  by  trenching  the  Ground,  is  exitial  to  many  Trees, 
but  their  Repletion  of  too  abundant  Nourijhment ;  and  therefore  fome- 
times  there  may  be  as  much  occafion  to  ufe  the  Lancet  as  Thlebotomy 
and  Ven  a  fie  ft  ion  to  Animals  efpecially  if  the  Hypothefis  hold,  of 

!“■  fuperfiuous  Moifiure's  defeent  into  the  Roots ,  to  be  re-conco&ed  ;  but 
where,  in  Cafe  it  be  more  copious  than  can  be  there  elaborated,  it  turns 


to 
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to  Corruption,  and  fends  up  a  tainted  Juice ,  which  perverts  the  whole  Cm  ap.  VII- 
Habit  of  the  Tree  :  In  this  Exigence  therefore,  it  were  perhaps  more 
advifable,  to  draw  it  out  by  a  deep  Incifion ,  and  to  depend  upon  a 
new  Supply,  than  upon  Confidence  of  corredfing  this  evil  Quality,  by 
other  Medications ,  to  let  it  perifh.  Other  Caufes  of  their  Sicknefs 
(not  always  taken  notice  of )  proceed  from  too  liberal  Refrefhments  and 
Over-watering  in  dry  and  feorching  Seafons,  efpecially  in  Nurferies  : 

The  Water  fhould  therefore  be  fitly  qualified,  neither  brackifh,  bitter, 
ftagnat,  or  putrid,  fowre,  acrimonious ,  vitriolic ,  arenous  and  gravelly, 
churlifh,  harfh  and  lean  (I  mention  them  promifcuoufly)  and  whatever 
vicious  Quality  they  are  perceptibly  tin&ured  and  impregnate  with, 5  be¬ 
ing  by  no  means  proper  'Drink  for  Plants  :  Wherefore  a  very  critical 
Exameu  of  this  fo  neceftary  an  Element  (the  very  Principle ,  as  fome 
think,  and  only  Nutriment  of  Vegetables')  is  highly  to  be  regarded,  See  chap,  a. 
together  with  more  than  ordinary  Skill  how  to  apply  it  :  In  order  to 
which,  the  Constitution  and  Texture  of  Plants  and  Trees  are  philofo- 
phically  to  be  confidered  fome  affecting  Macerations  with  Dung  and 
other  Mixtures  (which  I  fhould  not  much  commend)  others  quite  con¬ 
trary,  the  quick  and  running  Spring,  dangerous  enough,  and  worfe  than 
Snow-water ,  which  is  not  in  fome  Cafes  to  be  rejected  :  Generally 
therefore  that  were  to  be  chofen,  which  palling  filently  through  Ponds 
and  other  Receptacles ,  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air,  neareft  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  Rain ,  dropping  from  the  uberous  Cloud ,  is  certainly  the 
moft  natural  and  nurfing  :  As  to  the  Quantity,  fome  Planks  require 
plentiful  watering,  others  rather  often,  than  all  at  once^;  all  of  them 
fucking  it  in  by  the  Root  for  the  moft  Part,  which  are  their  Mouths , 
and  carry  it  thence  through  all  the  Canales,  Organs  and  Members  of 
the  whole  vegetable  Body,  digefted  and  qualified  fo  as  to  maintain  and 
fupply  their  Beings  and  Growth,  for  the  producing  of  whatever  they 
afford  for  the  Ufe  of  Man,  and  other  living  Creatures. 

y.  The  Bark-bound  are  to  be  relealed  by  drawing  your  Knife  Rind- 
deep  from  the  Root ,  as  far  as  you  can  conveniently,  drawing  your 
Knife  from  the  Top  downwards  half-way,  and  at  a  frnall  Diilance,  from 
the  Bottom  upwards ,  the  other  half  ;  this,  in  more  Places,  as  the  Bulk 
of  the  Stem  requires  ;  and  if  crooked,  cut  deep  and  frequent  in  the 
Ham ;  and  if  the  gaping  be  much,  filling  the  Rift  with  a  little  Cow- 
dung  ;  do  this  on  each  Side,  and  at  Spring,  February  or  March  :  Al- 
fo  cutting  off  fome  Branches  is  profitable,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  blafl - 
ed ,  or  Light nbig-flruck  :  If  (as  fometimes  alfo)  it  proceed  from  the 
baking  of  the  Earth  about  the  Stem ,  lighten  and  ftir  it. 

6 .  The  Teredo ,  Cojf,  and  other  Worms ,  lying  between  the  Body 
and  the  Bark  (which  it  feparates)  poifonthat  Paffage  to  the  great  Preju¬ 
dice  of  fome  Trees  ;  but  the  Holes  being  once  found,  they  are  to  be 
taken  out  with  a  light  Incifion ,  the  Wound  covered  with  Loam  ;  or 
let  the  dry  Part  of  the  Wood  ( Bark  and  all)  be  cut  ;  applying  only  a 
W a jh  of  Pifs  and  Vinegar  twice  or  thrice  a  Week  during  a  Month  : 

The  beft  Means  to  find  out  their  Quarters,  is  to  follow  the  W ood-pecker 
and  other  Birds ,  often  pitching  upon  the  Stem  (as  you  may  obferve 
them)  and  knocking  with  their  Bills,  give  Notice  that  the  Tree  is  in¬ 
fected,  at  leaft  between  the  Bark.  But  there  are  divers  Kinds  of  thefe 
of  which  the  or  Tarmes  we  have  mentioned,  will 

fometimes  make  fuch  a  Noife  in  a  Tree,  as  to  awaken  a  lleeping  Man  : 
the  more  rugous  are  the  Cojf ,  of  Old  had  in  deliciis  aniongft  the  Epi¬ 
cures , 
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BookII. cures,  who  ufed  to  fatten  them  in  Flower  ;  and  this  (as  Tertullian 
and  S.  Hierom  tells  us)  was  the  chief  Food  of  the  Hierophants  Cere - 
ris  '  as  they  are  this  Day  a  great  Regalo  in  Japan  :  In  the  mean  7  ime, 
Experience  has  taught  us,  that  Millipedes  Wood-lice  (to  bt  plentifully 
found  under  old  Timber -logs ,  being  dried  and  reduced  to  ‘Powder,  and 
taken  in  Drink)  are  an  admirable  Specifick  again!!  the  Jaundice,  Scor- 
but ,  &c.  to  purify  the  Blood ,  and  clarify  the  Sight.  . 

There  is  a  peftilent  green  Worm  which  hides  itfelf  in  the  Earth,  and 
gets  into  Pots  and  Cafes,  eating  our  Seedlings,  and  gnawing  the  very 
Roots,  which  fhould  be  fearched  out  :  And  now  we  mention  Roots, 
over-grown  Toads  will  fometimes  neftle  at  the  Roots  of  Trees,  when 
they  make  a  Cavern,  which  they  infed  with  a  poifonous  ,  of 

which  the  Leaves  famifhed  and  flagging  give  Notice,  and  the  Enemy 
dug  out  with  the  Spade  :  But  this  chiefly  concerns  the  Gardeners  mu¬ 
ral  Fruit-trees  ♦  though  I  queftion  not  but  that  even  our  Foreft-trees 
Buffer  by  fuch  pernicious  Vapours,  Rats,  and  other  ftinking  Vermin 
making  their  N efts  with  them.  But  of  all  thefe,  let  our  induftrious 
Planter  (efpecially  the  learned  Favourers  of  the  molt  refined  Parts  of 
Horticulture)  confult  the  Difcourfes  and  Experiments  of  Sign.  Fran. 
Redi,  Malphigius,  Leuenhoek ,  Swamerdam,  &c.  with  our  own  learn¬ 
ed  Dodors,  Lyfier,  Sloane,  Hook  (and  other  fagacious  Naturalifis)  to 
fhew  that  none  of  thefe  Hifafes  and  Infirmities  in  Plants  proceed 
from  any  pure  accidental,  but  real  Caufe  F latus ,  venemous  Liojuoy , 

and  Infections  ;  which  fome,  even  of  the  minuteft  Animals,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  Inftruments  to  pierce  the  very  folid  Subftances  of  Trees 
and  Plants,  and  infule  their  pefiiferous  Taint ;  where  likewife  they 
leave  their  Eggs,  boring  thofe  nettling  Places  with  a  certain  Terebrs , 
where  we  find  thofe  innumerable  Perforations  which  we  call  W orm- 
eaten  *  the  wider  Latebrs  are  made  by  Eruca ,  Caterpillers,  Ants , 
and  bigger  Fife  Its,  raifing  morbid  Tumors  and  Excre fences,  and  prey¬ 
ing  upon  the  Fruit  as  well  as  on  the  Leaves,  Buds  and  Flowers ,  fo 
foon  as  their  Eggs  are  hatch’d,  when  they  creep  out  of  their  little 
Caverns  in  Armies,  like  the  Egyptian  Locufis,  invading  all  that  s 
green,  and  tender  Rudiments  firft,  and  then  attacking  the  tougher  and 
folider  Parts  of  Vegetables .  To  thofe  learned  Perfons  above,  we  may 
not  forget  the  late  worthy  and  pious  Mr.  Ray,  where  in  the  Second 
Part  of  his  Treatife  of  the  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  we  have 
a  brief,  but  ingenious  Account  of  what  concerns  this  Subjed,  together 
with  what  is  added  about  fpontdneous  Productions  of  thefe  defpicable 
little  Animals,  to  which  I  refer  the  Curious. 

Trees  (efpecially  Fruit- bearers)  are  infefted  with  the  Meafels,  by 
being  burned  and  fcorched  with  the  Sun  in  great  Droughts  :  To  this  com¬ 
monly  fucceeds  Loufinefs ,  which  is  cured  by  boring  an  Hole  into  the 
principal  Root,  and  pouring  in  a  Quantity  of  Brandy ,  flopping  the 
Orifice  up  with  a  Pin  of  the  fame  Wood. 

Crooked  Trees  are  reformed  by  taking  off  or  topping  the  Prapon- 
derers ,  whilft  charged  with  Leaves ,  or  woody  and  hanging  Counter - 
poifis. 

Excorticated  and  Bark-bared  1  rees,  may  be  preferved  by  noun  fil¬ 
ing  up  a  Shoot  from  the  Foot,  or  below  the  firipped  Place,  and  infert- 
ing  it  into  a  Slit  above  the  wounded  Part  ;  to  be  done  in  the  Spring, 
and  fecured  from  Air,  as  you  treat  a  Graff:  This  I  have  out  of  the 
very  induftrious  Mr.  Cook,  p.  48.  But  Dr.  Merret  brought  us  in  this 
2  Relation 
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Relation  to  the  Royal  Society ,  that  making  a  fquare  Section  of  the  A/WtChapAII. 
of  Jjh  and  Sycomore  {March  1664.)  whereof  three  Sides  were  cut,  and  V/Vx*/ 
one  not,  the  Succefs  was,  that  the  whole  Bark  did  unite ,  being  bound 
with  Tack-thread ,  leaving  only  a  Scar  :  But  being  feparated  intirely 
from  the  Tree,  namely  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bark ,  and  at  various  Depths, 
leaving  on  fome  Part  of  the  Bark ,  other  cut  to  the  very  Wood  itfelf, 
being  tied  on  as  the  former,  a  new  Rind  fucceeded  in  their  Place  ;  but 
what  was  covered  over  beyond  the  Places  of  Incifion  with  Diachylon 
Tlaijter ,  and  alfo  bound  as  the  reft,  did,  within  the  Space  of  three 
Weeks,  unite  to  the  Tree,  though  with  fome  Shriveling  and  Scar  ;  The 
fame  Experiment  tried  about  Michaelmas ,  and  in  the  Winter ,  came 
to  nothing  :  Where  fome  Branches  were  decorticated  quite  round, 
without  any  Vmon,  a  Withering  of  the  Branch  beyond  the  Incifion \ 
enfued  :  Alfo  a  Twig  feparated  from  a  Branch ,  with  a  Hoping  Cut, 
and  fattened  to  it  again  in  the  fame  Pofture,  bound  and  covered  with 
the  former  Tlaijier ,  withered  in  three  Days  Time :  Among  other 
eafy  Remedies,  a  Cere-cloth  of  Frejh-butter  and  Honey ,  applied  whilft 
the  Wound  is  green  (efpecially  in  Summer)  and  bound  about  with  a 
Thrum-rope  of  moift  Hay ,  and  rubbed  with  Cow-dung. ,  has  healed 
many  :  But  for  rare  and  more  tender  Trees,  after  pruning,  take  pure-  . 
ly  refined  Tallow,  mingled  and  well  hardened  with  a  little"  loamy  Earth 
and  Horfe-dung  newly  made. 

Dr.  Tlot  fpeaks  of  an  Elm  growing  near  the  Bowling-green  at  Mag- 
dalen-Co liege,  quite  round  disbark! d,  almoft  for  a  Yard  near  the  Ground, 
which  yet  flourifhes  exceedingly ;  upon  which  he  dilates  into  an  accu¬ 
rate  t)ifcourfe  how  it  fhould  poftibly  be  •  all  Trees  being  held  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  Nutrition  between  the  W ood  and  the  Bark,  and  to  perifh 
upon  their  Separation  ;  this  Tree  being  like  wife  hollow  as  a  Thrum, 
and  its  utmoft  Surface  (where  decorticated )  dry  and  dead.  The  Solu¬ 
tion  of  this  Thanomenon  (and  to  all  Appearance,  from  the  verdant 
Head)  could  not  have  been  more  philo fop  hie ally  refolved,  than  by  the 
Hypothefis  there  produced  by  the  Do  61  or,  who  aflures  me,  he  was 
yet  deliberating  whether  the  Tree  being  hollow,  it  might  not  poftibly 
proceed  from  fome  other  latent  Caufe,  as  afterwards  he  difeovered  * 
when  having  obtained  Permiflion  to  open  the  Body  of  it,  he  found  ano¬ 
ther  Elm  letting  down  its  Stem  all  the  Length  of  this  empty  Cafe, 
and  ftriking  Root  when  it  came  to  the  Earth ,  from  whence  it  deriv¬ 
ed  Nourifhment,  maintains  a  flourifhing  Top,  and  has  (till  now)  patted 
for  a  little  Miracle,  as  it  ftill  may  do  for  a  Thing  extraordinary,  and 
rare  enough  ;  conftdering  not  only  its  Paftage,  and  how  it  fhould  come 
there,  unlefs  haply  fome  of  the  Samera,  or  Seed,  of  the  old  Tree  (when 
pregnant)  fhould  have  luckily  fallen  down  within  the  hollow  Pipe,  or 
(as  might  be  conjectured)  from  fome  Sucker  fpringing  of  a  juicy  Root : 

But  the  ftrange  incorporating  of  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Bole,  with 
the  old  hollow  Tree  which  embraces  it,  not  by  any  perceptible  Roots, 
but  as  if  it  were  but  one  Body  with  it,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  paginated 
Stem  touches  no  other  Part  of  the  whole  Cavity ,  till  it  comes  to  the 
Ground,  is  furprmng.  This  being  befides  very  extraordinary,  that  a 
Tree,  which  naturally  grows  taper  as  it  approaches  the  Top,  fhould 
fwell,.  and  become  bigger  there  than  it  is  below.  But  this  the  Doblor 
will  himfelf  render  a  more  minute  Mccount  of  in  the  next  Imprejfion 
of  that  excellent  Tiece  of  his  ;  nor  had  I  anticipated  it  on  this  Occafi- 
°n,  but  to  let  the  World  know  (in  the  mean  Time)  how  ingenuoufly 

U  u  ready 
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U  ready  he  is  to  acknowledge  the  Miftake,  as  he  has  been  fuccefsful  in 

difcovering  it.  __  •  i  j  rrr  •  ^ 

Veer  Comes  and  Hares ,  by  barking  the  Trees  in  hard  Winters , 

fnoi!  very  many  tender  plantations  :  Next  to  the  utter  deftroying 

them  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  anoint  that  Part  which  is  within 

their  Reach  with  Stercus  Humanum,  tempered  with  a  little  Water ,  or 

■Urine  and  lightly  brufbed  on  ;  this  renewed  after  every  great  Rain  : 

But  a  cleanlier  than  this,  and  yet  which  Conies  and  even  Cattle  moft 

abhor  is  to  water  or  iprinkle  them  with  ‘Tanners  Liquor,  viz.  That 

which’  they  ufe  for  dreffing  their  Hides  ;  or  to  wath  with  flak’d  Lime 

and  Water,  altogether  as  expedient  :  Alfo  to  tie  Thumb-bands  of  Hay 

and  Straw  round  them  as  far  as  they  can  leach. 

g  Mofs  (which  is  an  adnafcent  Plant)  is  to  be  rubbd  and  fcrapd 

off  with  fome  fit  Inftrument  ol  W ood ,  which  may  not  excorticate  the 

Tree  or  with  a  Piece  of  Hair-cloth  after  a  fobbing  Rain  ;  or  by  fet- 

tin„  it  on  Fire  with  a  Wifp  of  Straw,  about  the  End  of  'December ,  if 

the  Seafon  be  dry,  as  they  praftife  it  in  Staffordshire  ;  but  _  the.  moft 

infallible  Art  of  Emufcation ,  is  taking  away  the  Caufe  (which  is  fu- 

perfluous  Moijiure  in  clayie  and  fpewing  Grounds)  by  drefling  with 


"  o  Ivy  is  deftroyed  by  digging  up  the  Roots,  and  loofemng  its  Hold  : 
And  vet^ even  Ivy  itfelf  (the  Deftruftion  of  many  fair  Trees)  if  very 
old  and  where  it  has  long  inverted  its  Support,  it  taken  off,  does  fre¬ 
quently  kill  the  Tree,  by  a  too  fudden  Expolure  to  the  unaccuftomed 
Cold  :  Of  the  Roots  of  Ivy  (which  with  fmall  Induftry  may  be  made 
a  beautiful  Standard)  are  made  curioufly  polilh’d  and  fleck  d  Cups  and 
Boxes  and  even  Tables  of  great  Value  :  Miffelto,  and  other  Ex- 
crefcences  to  be  cut  and  broken  off.  But  the  Fungi  (which  prognofti- 
cate  a  Fault  in  the  Liver  and  Entrails  of  Trees,  as  we  may  call  it) 
is  remedied  by  Abrajion ,  Ericlitiou,  Inter lucation,  and  Expolure  to 


t!w  Sun^he  of  Trees  are  vifited  with  Canker ,  Hollownefs , 

Hornets ,  Earwigs ,  Snails,  v&c. 

r  i  The  Wind-Jhock  is  a  Bruife  and  Shiver  throughout  the  Tree, 
though  not  conftantly  vifible,  yet  leading  the  Warp  from  fmooth  rent- 
ino-  °caufed  by  over-powerfhl  Winds,  when  young,  and  perhaps  by 
fhbtil  Lightnings ,  by  which  the  rtrongeft  Oaks  (and  other  tue  moft  ro- 
buft  Trees)  are  fain  to  fubmit,  and  will  be  twifted  like  a  Rope  of 
Hemp  and  therefore  of  Old  not  ufed  to  kindle  the  Sacrifice.  The  fame 
Injury  Trees  likewife  often  fuffer  by  rigorous  and  piercing  Colds  and 
Frofts  •  fuch  as  in  the  Year  1683,  rived  many  ftately  Timber-trees  from 
Head  to  Foot  ;  which,  as  the  Weather  grew  milder,  doled  again,  fo  as 
hardly  to  be  difcerned  ;  but  were  found  at  the  Felling  miferablyftat- 
ter’d  and  »ood  for  little :  The  belt  Prevention  is  Shelter,  Choice  of 
Place  for  the  Plantation,  frequent  Shreading ,  whilll  they  are  yet  in  their 
Youth  Wind-Jhaken  is  alfo  difcovered  by  certain  Ribs,  Boils  and 
Swellings  on  the  Bark,  beginning  at  the  Foot  of  the  Stem,  and  Body 
of  the  Tree,  to  the  Boughs.  But  againft  fuch  Frojts  and  l  ire  from 
Heaven  there  is  no  Charm. 

iz.  Cankers ,  of  all  other  Difeafes  the  moft  pernicious,  corroding  and 
eating  to  the  Heart,  and  difficult  to  cure,  whether  (cauicd  by  lome 
Stroak,  or  Galling,  or  by  hot  and  burning  Land)  are  to  be  cut  out  to  the 
Quick,  the  Scars  emplafired  with  Tar  mingled  with  Oil ,  and  over  that 
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a  thin  Spreading  of  Loam  ;  or  elfe  with  C lay  and  Horfe-dung  ;  but  Chap  VII 
but  beft  with  Hogs-dung  alone,  bound  to  it  in  a  Rag  ;  or  by*  laying  UTv' 
W ood-ajhes ,  Nettles ,  or  Fern  to  the  Roots ,  8Cc'.  You  will  know  if 
the  Cure  be  effected,  by  the  Colour  of  the  Wounds  growing  frefh  and 
green ,  and  not  reddijh  :  But  if  the  Gangreen  be  within,  it  muft  be 
cured  by  nitrous,  fulphureous  and  drying  Applications,  and  by  no  Means 
by  any  Thing  of  an  unBious  Nature,  which  is  exitiai  to  Trees  :  Tar 
as  was  faid,  only  excepted,  which  I  have  experimentally  known  to  pre¬ 
fer  Trees  from  the  envenom'd  Teeth  of  Goats,  and  other  Injuries  -  the 
entire  Stem  fmeared  over,  without  the  leaf!  Prejudice,  to  my  no  Bmall 
Admiration  :  But  for  over-hot  and  torrid  Land,  you  muft  fadden  the 
Mould  about  the  Root  with  Bond-mud,  and  Neats-dung  •  and  by 
graffing  Fruit-trees  on  Stocks  raifed  in  the  fame  Mould,  as  being  more 
homogeneous .  5 

13.  Hollownefs  is  contracted,  when  by  Reafon  of  the  ignorant,  or 
carelefs  Lopping  of  a  Tree,  the  Wet  is  Buffered  to  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  Part,  elpecially  the  Lead,  or  any  other  Part  or  Arms.  in  which 
the  Rain  getting  in,  is  conduced  to  the  very  Heart  of  the  Stem  and 
Body  of  the  Tree,  which  it  Boon  rots  :  In  this  Cafe,  if  there  be  Buffi- 
cient  Bound  Wood ,  cut  it  to  the  Quick,  and  cloBe  to  the  Body,  and 
cap  the  hollow  Part  with  a  Tarpaulin,  or  fill  it  with  good  ftiff  Loam, 
Horfe-dung  and  fine  Hay  mingled,  or  with  well  tempered  Mortar,  co- 
vering  it  with  a  Piece  of  Tarpaulin.  This  is  one  of  the  worft  of  Evils, 
and  to  which  the  Elm  is  moft  obnoxious.  Old  broken  Boughs,  if  very 

•  great  ,  are  to  be  cut  off  at  Borne  Pittance  from  the  Body ,  but  th o  fmaller 
clofe. 

14.  Hornets  and  Wafps ,  &c.  by  breeding  in  the  Hollownefs  of 
Trees,  not  only  infed  them,  but  will  peel  them  round  to  the  very  Tim¬ 
ber,  as  if  Cattle  had  unbark'd  them,  as  I  obferved  in  Borne  goodly 
Ajhes  at  Cajjiobury  (near  the  Garden  of  that  late  noble  Lord \  and 
Lover  of  Planting,  the  Earl  of  Effex)  and  are  therefore  to  be  deftroy- 
ed,  by  flopping  up  their  Entrances  with  Tar  and  Goofe-dung,  or  by 
conveying  the  Fumes  of  Brimftone  into  their  Cells  :  Cantharides  at¬ 
tack  the  AJh  above  all  other  Bobs  of  the  Beetle  Kind  :  Chafers  &c. 
are  to  be  fhaken  down  and  cruffied,  and  when  they  come  in  Armies* 

(as  Bometimes  in  extraordinary  Droughts)  they  are  to  be  driven  away 
or  deftroyed  with  Smoaks  ;  which  alfo  kills  Gnats  and  Flies  of  all 
Sorts  :  Note,  that  the  Rofe-bug  never,  or  very  Beldom,  attacks  any 
other  Tree  whilft  that  Bweet  Bufh  is  in  Flower.  Whole  Fields  have 
been  freed  from  Worms  by  the  Reek  and  Smoak  of  Ox-dune  wrapt  in 
mungy  Straw,  well  Boak’d  with  ftrong  Lie. 

m  Ea? wigs  and  Snails  do  feldom  infeft  Foref -trees ,  but  thofe 
which  are  Fruit-bearers  •  and  are  deftroyed  by  Betting  Boards  or 
Tiles  againft  the  Walls ,  or  the  placing  of  Neat-hoofs ,  or  any  hollow 
Thing  upon  Bmall  Stakes  ;  alfo  by  enticing  them  into  Bweet  Waters 
and  by  picking  the  Snails  off  betimes  in  the  Morning,  and  rainy  Even¬ 
ings.  I  advife  you  to  vifit  your  Cyprefs-trees  on  the  flrft  Rains  in 
April  j  you  fhall  Bometimes  find  them  covered  with  young  Snails  no 
bigger  than  Bmall  Teafe.  Laftly,  Branches ,  Buds  and  Leaves  ex-  * 
treamly  Buffer  from  the  Blafts,  Jaundice  and  Caterpillars ,  Locuds 
Rooks,  Note,  that  you  ffiould  vifit  the  Boards,  Tiles  and  Hoofs 
which  you  Bet  for  the  Retreat  of  thofe  Infers,  &c,  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  to  fhake  them  out,  and  kill  them. 
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16  .  The  blafled  Parts  of  Trees  (and  fo  Ihould  Gum)  be  cut  away 
to  the  Quick  ;  and  to  prevent  it,  firnoak  them  in  fufpicious  Weather , 
by  burning  moifi  Straw  with  the  Wind,  or  rather  the  dry  and  fuper- 
fluons  Cutting  of  aromatic  Plants,  fuch  as  Rofimary  Lavender,  Ju¬ 
niper,  Bays,  ‘&c.  I  ufe  to  whip  and  chaftife  my  Cyprefes  with  a  Ji  and 
after  their  Winter-burnings ,  till  all  the  mortified  and /torched  Vasts 
fly  off  in  Duff,  as  long  almoft  as  any  will  fall,  and  oblerve  that  they 
recover  and  fpring  the  better.  Mice ,  Moles  and  Tifimires  canfe  the 
Jaundice  in  Trees,  known  by  the  Difcolour  of  the  Leaves _ and  u  s. 

it.  The  Moles  do  much  hurt,  by  making  hollow  Paffages,  which 
grow  mufiy ;  but  they  may  be  taken  m  Traps ,  and  kill  d,  as  every 
Woodman  knows  :  It  is  certain  that  they  are  driven  from  their  Haunts 
by  Garlic  for  a  Time,  and  other  heady  Smells,  buried  m  their  Paf- 

iaSi8.  Mice ,  Rats,  with  Traps,  or  by  finking  fome Fefel almoft  le¬ 
vel  with  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  the  Fefel  half  fill  i  of  Wa-er,  up¬ 
on  which  let  there  be  ftrew’d  fome  Hulls  or  Chaff  of  Oats ;  alio  with 
Bane,  Powder  of  Orpiment  in  Milk,  and  Aconites  mixed  with  6u  er  . 
Coperas  or  green  Glafs  broken  with  Honey  :  Morfels  of  Sponge  chop¬ 
ped  fmall  and  fried  in  Lard,  &c.  are  very  fit  Baits  to  deflroy  thefe 
nimble  Creatures,  which  elfe  fioon  will  ruin  a  Semination  of  Nuts, 
Acorns  and  other  Kernels  in  a  Night  or  two,  and  rob  the  largefl  Beds 
of  a  Nurfery,  carrying  them  away  by  Thoufands  to  ther  cavernous 
Magazines,  to  ferve  them  all  the  Winter  :  I  have  been  told  that  Hop- 
branches  ftuck  about  Trees,  preferve  them  from  thefe  thievijh  Crea- 

tUZ:  Deftroy  T  if  mires  with  fealding  Water,  and  difturbing  their 
Hills,  or  rubbing  the  Stem  with  Cow-dung,  or  a  Decodion  of  Tithy- 
male,  waihing  the  infefted  Parts  ;  and  this  will  mfinuate,  and  chale 
them  quite  out  of  the  Chinks  and  Crevices,  without  Prejudice  to  the 
Tree  and  is  a  good  Prevention  of  other  Infirmities  ;  alio  by  laying 
Soot,  Sea-coal,  Saw-duft,  or  \KeMc-Tobacco  where  drey  haunt,  often 
renewed,  elpecially  after  Rain ;  for  becoming  moift,  the  Duft  and 

Powder  harden,  and  then  they  march  over  it-  .  ,  r 

io  Caterpillars,  by  cutting  off  their  Webs  from  the  Twigs  before 
the  End  of  February,  and  burning  them ;  the  iooner  jhe  better  :  If 
they  be  already  hatched,  wafh  them  off  with  Water ,  in  which  fome 
of  the  Caterpillars  themfelves,  and  Gar  lick  have  been  brudec],  or  the 
Juice  of  Rue,  Decodions  of  Colloquintida,  Hemp-feed,  Wormwood, 
Tobacco,  Wallnut-Jhells  when  green,  with  the  Leaves  of  Sage,  Vrme 
and  Alhes,  and  the  like  Afperfions.  Take  of  two  or  three  of  the /b- 
oredieits,  of  each  an  Handful  in  two  Pails  of  Water-,  make  them  boil 
in  it  half  an  Hour,  then  ftrain  the  Liquor,  and  fprinkie  it  on  the  Trees 
infeded  with  Caterpillars,  the  black  Flea,  &c.  in  two  or  three  Times 
it  will  clear  them,  and  ihould  be  ufed  about  the  I  ime  of  Bloffomtng. 
Another  is  to  choak  and  dry  them  with  Smoak  of  Galbanum,  dhoe- 
foals.  Hair  ;  and  fome  affirm,  that  planting  of  Tiony  near  them,  is  a 
certain  Remedy  ;  but  there  is  no  Remedy  fo  facile,  as  the  burning  them 
off  with  fmall  Wifps  of  dry  Straw,  which  in  a  Moment  rids  you. 

ai.  Rooks  to  in  Time,  by  pinching  off  the  Buds  and  fops  ffTrees 
for  their  Nefts,  caufe  many  Trees  and  Groves  to  decay  .  ,  eir  ffffS 
Propagates  Nettles  and  Weeds,  and  choaks  young  d  ee  m£s  • 

are  to  be  fhot,  and  their  Nefis  demolifhed.  The  Bullfinch  and  Tit- 
’  *  moufe 
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moufe  alio  cat  off  and  fpoil  the  Buds  of  Fruit-trees  *  prevented  by  Chap. VII, 
Clappers ,  or  caught  in  the  Wyre  Moufe- trap  with  Teeth,  and  baited 
with  a  Piece  of  rufty  Bacon ,  alfo  with  Lime-twigs .  But  if  Cattle 
break  in  before  the  Time,  conclamatum  eft,  efpecially  Goats ,  whole 
Mouths  and  Breath  is  Foifon  to  Trees ,  they  never  thrive  well  after  * 
and  Varro  affirms,  if  they  but  lick  the  Olive-tree ,  they  become  im¬ 
mediately  Barren.  And  now  we  have  mentioned  Barrennefs ,  we  do 
not  reckon  Trees  to  be  fterile,  which  do  not  yield  a  fruitful  Burden 
conftantly  every  Year  (as  Juniper  and  fome  Annotines  do)  no  more 
than  of  pregnant  Women  :  Whilft  that  is  to  be  accounted  a  fruitful 
Tree  which  yields  its  Frodult  every  fecond  or  third  Year,  as  the  Oak 
and  moft  Forefters  do  ;  no  more  may  we  conclude  that  any  Tree  or 
Vegetable  are  deffitute  of  Seeds ,  becaufe  we  fee  them  not  fo  perlpi- 
cuoufly  with  our  naked  Eyes,  by  reafon  of  their  Exility ,  as  with  the 
niceft  Examination  of  the  Microfeope. 

22.  Another  Touch  at  the  Winds  ;  for  though  they  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  faid  to  be  Infirmities  of  Trees  ;  yet  they  are  amongft  the 
principal  Caufes  that  render  Trees  infirm.  I  know  no  Hirer  Protection 
againft  them,  than  (as  we  faid)  to  (helter  and  ftake  them  whilft  they 
are  young,  till  they  have  well  eftablifhed  Roots  ;  and  with  this  Cau¬ 
tion^  that  in  cafe  any  goodly  Trees  (which  you  would  defire  efpecially 
to  preferve  and  redrefs)  chance  to  be.proftrated  by  fome  impetuous 
and  extraordinary  Sto?*m  ;  you  be  not  over-hafty  to  carry  him  away, 
or  defpair  of  him  ;  (nor  is  it  of  any  ominous  Concern  at  all,  but  the 
contrary)  faufti  ominis ,  as  Fliny  fays  ;  and  gives  many  illuftrious  In- 
ftances  :  And  as  to  other  ftrange  and  unufual  Events  following  the  ac¬ 
cidental  Subverfion  of  Trees ;  concerning  Omens  ;  and  that  fome  are 
portentous ,  others  fortunate ,  of  which  fee  *  Fierius ,  fpeaking  of  a  *  HlerogA.^ol 
Garden  of  the  Fluke  of  Tufc any ,  belonging  to  a  Falace  of  his  at 
Rome ,  a  little  before  the  Death  of  Pope  Leo  ;  and  before  this,  about 
the  Time  of  our  Country -man,  Pope  Adrian  the  IVth.  Firft  then, 
let  me  perfwade  you  to  poll  him  clofe,  and  fo  let  him  lie  fome  Time  ; 
for  by  this  Means,  many  vafi;  Trees  have  raifed  themfelves  by  the  Vigour 
only  of  the  remaining  Roots ,  without  any  other  Affiftance  •=  fo  as  Peo¬ 
ple  have  pronounced  it  miraculous ,  as  I  could  tell  you  by  feveral  In- 
fiances,  befides  what  Theophraftus  relates,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  xix.  of  that 
huge  Flat  anus ,  which  rofe  in  one  Night  in  his  Obfervation  ^  which 
puts  me  in  Mind  of  what  I  remember  the  very  learned  Critic  Falme- 
rius  affirms  of  an  Oak ,  fubverted  by  a  late  Temp  eft  near  Breda  (where 
this  old  Soldier  militated  under  Frince  Maurice ,  at  the  Town  when 
befieged  by  the  famous  Marq.  Spinola )  which  Tree ,  after  it  had  lain 
proflrate  about  two  Months  (the  Side-Branches  pared  off)  rofe  up  of 
itfelf,  and  flourifhed  as  well  as  ever.  Which  Event  was  thought  fo 
extraordinary^  that  the  People  referved  Sprigs  and  Boughs  of  it,  as  fa- 
cred  Reliqties  ;  and  this  he  affirms  to  have  feen  himfelf.  I  take  the 
more  Notice  of  thefe  Accidents ,  that  none  who  have  Trees  blown 
down,  where  it  may  caufe  a  deformed  Gap  in  fome  Avenue  near  their 
Seats,  may  not  altogether  defpair  of  their  Re  fur  re  St  ion,  with  Patience 
and  timely  freeing  them.  And  the  like  to  this  I  find  happened  in  more 
than  one  Tree  near  Bononia  in  Italy ,  Anno  1657.  when  of  late  a  tur¬ 
bulent  Guft  had  almoft  quite  eradicated  a  very  large  Trait  of  huge 
Foplars,  belonging  to  the  Marchionefs  Elephantucca  Spada ,  that 
univerfally  ere&ed  themfelves  again,  after  they  were  beheaded,  as  they 

X  x  lay 
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B 00  K II  lav  even  proftrate.  *  What  fays  the  Naturahft  ?  Trojiratas  rejhtni 

V  /^r^j  plerunaue  &  quadam  terra  cicatrice  revivifiere ,  ejt  : 

111  o?'aV  'Tis  familiar  (fays  5P/»»y)  in  the  which  are  very  obnoxious 

cfd  '  to  the  AT/**,  by  reafon  of  the  Thicknefs  of  their  Branches,  which 
being;  cut  off  and  difcharged,  reftore  themfelves.  1  his  alio  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  in  Walnuts ,  Olive-trees,  and  feveral  others,  as  he  affirms 
Lib  xvi.  Cap.  xxxi.  But  we  have  farther  Inftances  than  theie,  and 
fo  very  lately  as  that  dreadful  Storm  happening  26  Nov.  1703.  when 
after  fo  many  thou f and  Oaks ,  and  other  Timber-trees  were  quite  fub- 
verted  a  moft  famous  and  monftrous  Oak ,  growing  at  Effing  in  Effex 
(blown  down)  raifed  itfelf,  and  withftood  that  Hurricane.  Theie 
(amongft  many  others)  are  the  Infirmities  to  which  For  eft-trees  are 
fubiedf  whilft  they  are  Handing  ,  and  when  they  are  fell  d,  to  the 
Worm',  efpecially  if  cut  before  the  Sap  be  perfectly  at  reft:  But  to 
prevent  or  cure  it  in  the  Timber ,  I  commend  this  Secret  as  the  moft 

^23.  Let  common  yellow  Sulphur  be  put  into  a  Cucurbit -G  la fs ,  up¬ 
on  which  pour  lo  much  of  the  ftrongeft  A  qua- fort  is ,  as  may  covei  it 
three  Fingers  deep:  LDiftil  this  to  Drynefs,  which  is  done  by  two  or 
three  Rectifications  :  Let  the  Sulphur  remaining  in  the  Bottom  (being 
of  a  blackilh  or  fad-red  Colour)  be  laid  on  a  Mar  ale,  or  put  into  a 
Glafs,  where  it  will  eafily  diffolve  into  Oil :  With  this  anoint  what 
is  either  infelted,  or  to  be  preferved  of  Timber,  it  is  a  g^eat  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Arcanum  for  tinging  the  W ood  with  no  unplealant  Colour,  by 
no  Art  to  be  waffied  out  •  and  fuch  a  Prefervative  of  all  manner  of 
Woods ,  nay,  of  many  other  Things,  as  Ropes,  Cables,  Fijhing-nets , 
Mafts  of  Ships,  &c.  that  it  defends  them  from  Tutref aCho n,  either  in 
Waters  under  or  above  the  Earth,  in  the  Snow ,  Ice ,  Air ,  Winter  or 
Summer,  &c.  It  were  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  the  R  roc  efts  of  the  Aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  it  fhall  be  fufficient  to  let  you  know,  that  our  common  Operas 
makes’ this  Aqua- fort  is  well  enough  for  our  Purpofe,  being  drawn 
over  by  a  Retort  :  And  for  Sulphur ,  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopers 
yields  enough  (which  hardly  needs  any  refining)  to  furniffi  the  whole 
World.  This  Secret  (for  the  Curious)  I  thought  fit  not  to  omit  ; 
though  a  more  compendious,  three  or  four  A.nointings  with  Linfeed - 
oil,  has  proved  very  effectual  :  It  was  experimented  in  a  W alnut-Ta- 
ble  where  it  deftroyed  Millions  of  Worms  immediately,  and  is  to  be 
pracfifed  for  Tables,  Tubes ,  Mathematic al-Inftrument s ,  Boxes,  Bed - 
(leads,  Chairs ,  Rarities,  &c.  Oil  of  Walnuts  will  doubtlefs  do  the 
fame/ is  fweeter,  and  a  better  Varnijh  ;  but  above  all  is  commended 
Oil  of  Cedar,  or  that  of  Juniper  ;  whilft  Oil  of  Spike  does  the  Cure 


as  effectual  as  any. 

But  after  alL  thefe  fweeping  Blagues  and  HeftruCtions  mflided  on 
Trees  (braving  all  human  Remedies)  fuch  Frofts  as  not  many  Years 
*  1683.  *  fince  happened,  left  fuch  Marks  of  their  deadly  Effects,  not  fpaiing 
the  goodlieft  and  moft  flourifhing  Trees,  Timber ,  and  other  of  the 
ftouteft  Kind,  as  fome  Ages  will  hardly  repair  :  Nay,  ftwas  obferved, 
that  the  Oak  in  particular  (counted  the  moft  Valiant  and  Sturdy  of  the 
whole  Foreft)  was  more  prejudiced  with  this  excefiive  Cold,  and  the 
TOrowth  of  the  Year  enfuing,  than  any  of  the  moft  nice  and  tender 
Conftitution  :  Always  here  excepting  (as  to  a  univerfal  Strages ) .  the 
Hurricane  of  Sept .  1703.  which  begins  the  Epocha  of  the  Calamities 
17 1 7.  which  have  fince  followed,  not  only  by  the  late  Tempeft  about  Auguft 
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lf’  but  bX  tba;  ^‘-prizing  Blaft  accompanied  doubtlefs  with  a  fiery  Chap  VII 
which  fmote  the  moft  flourifliing  Forefters  and  Fruit-tree!  ~ 
burning  their  Buds  and  Leaves  to  Duft  and  Powder,  not  fparing  the 
very  Fruit.  T  his  being  done  in  a  Moment,  muft  be  looked  upon  as 
a  Plague  not  to  be  prevented  :  In  the  mean  Time,  that  the  Malignitv 
proceed  no  farther,  it  may  be  advifable  to  cut,  and  top  the  Summitie r 
of  fuch  tender  mural  Trees,  rare  Shrubs ,  &c.  as  have  moft  fuffered 

and  are  within  Reach,  rubbing  off  the  Scorchings  in  order  to  new 
Spring. 

There  was  in  my  Remembrance,  certain  Trayers,  Litanies and  Col- 
letfs,  folemnly  ufed  by  the  Tarijh-Minifter  in  the  Field,  at  the  Lz- 
mtt,s.  ft er ambulations  on  the  Rogation-days ,  from  an  antient 

and  laudable  luftom  of  above  one  thoufand  Years,  introduced  by  Avi- 
tus,  the  pious  Bijhop  of  Vienna,  in  a  great  Dearth,  unfeafonable 
Weather  and  other  Calamities  (however  in  Trad  of  Time  abufed  by 
many  grofs  Superftitions  and  infignificant  Rites,  in  Imitation  of  the 
Pagan  Robigalia)  upon  which  Days  (about  the  Afcenfion  and  beginning 
of  Spring  especially)  Trayers  were  made,  as  well  deprecatory  of 
epidemical  Evils  (amongft  which  Blaft s  and  Smut  of  Corn  were  none 
of  the  leaft)  as  Supplications  for  propitious  Seafons,  and  Bleffims  on 

rvf  tbe  ,Earth-  Whether  there  was  any  peculiar  Office  (be- 

fides  thofe  for  Ember-IVeeks)  appointed,  I  do  not  know  :  But  the  pi¬ 
ous  and  learned  Bijhop  of  IV inchefter  [Andrews!  has,  in  his  Devo¬ 
tions,  left  us  a  IP rayer  fo  appofite  and  comprehenfive  for  thefe  Emer- 
gencies ,  that  I  cannot  forbear  the  Recital, 

REMEMBER,  O  Lord,  to  renew  the  Tear  with  thy  Good - 
neJs,  and  the  Seafon  with  a  promifiing  Temper  :  For  the  Eyes  of  all 
■wait  upon  thee  O  Lord:  Thou  giveft  them  Meat ;  thouopeneft  thy 
Hand  and  fillefi  all  things  living  with  thy  Bounty.  Vouchfafe 
therefore,  O  Lord  the  Bleffings  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  Deis 
prom  Above  :  The  Bleffings  of  the  Springs,  and  the  Deep  from  Be- 
neath:  The  Returns  of  the  Sun ,  the  Conjunctions  of  the  Moon  •  The 
Benefit  of  the  rifing  Mountains ,  and  the  lading  Hills  :  The  Ful- 
nefs  of  the  Earthy  and  all  that  breed  therein. 


A  Fruitful  Seafon, 
Temperate  Ain 
Plenty  of  Cortiy 
Abundance  of  Fruits , 
Health  of  Bodyy  and 
Peaceable  Times, 

Good,  and  wife  Govern¬ 
ment, 

Prudent  Counfels, 


Juft  Laws , 

Righteous  Judgments, 

Loyal  Obedience , 

Blue  Execution  of  Jujlice s 
Sufficient  Store  for  Life ? 

Happy  Births , 

Good,  and  Fair  Plenty, 

Breeding  and  Injlitution  of  Chil¬ 
dren  : 


That  our  Sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young  Tlants,  and  our  Daughters 
may  be  as  the  pohjhed  Corners  of  the  Temple  :  That  our  Garners  may 
be  full  and  plenteous  with  all  manner  of  Store  :  That  our  Sheep  may 
bring  forth  Thoufands  :  That  our  Oxen  may  be  ftrong  to  labour :  That 
toere  oe  no  Decay  ;  no  leading  into  Captivity  ;  no  complaining  in 
our  Streets  :  But  that  every  Man  may  fit  under  his  own  Vine,  and 
under  his  own  Fig-tree,  in  Thankfulnefs  to  Thee  ;  Sobriety  and  Cha¬ 
nty  to  his  Neighbour  ;  and  m  whatfoever  other  Eftate  thou  wilt 

have 
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itt  i  therewith  to  be  contented:  And  this  for  JESUS 

CHRIST  his  fake,  to  whom  be  Glory  for  ever,  AMEN. 

„  ^rhus  hitherto  I  have  fpoken  of  Trees,  their  Kinds,  and  Tro- 
:n  particular  ;  with  fuch  ‘Prefer lotions  for  the  Cure  and 
ffij  th i Infirmities,  as  from  long  and  late  Experience  have  been 
l  r]  ^0a  effedual  Now  a  Word  or  two  concerning  the  Laws  re- 

calling  fuch  other  accidental  Up,,  to  »  ft* 
Abhorifms  as  could  not  well  be  more  regularly  inferred. 

Laltly  I  Ihall  conclude  with  fome  more  ferious  Obfervations,  m 
reffio  the  main  Defign^  Projetl  of 

cems  the  Improvement  of  the  Royal  For  efts,  zn&  other  limber- trees 
fe  the  Honour,  Security,  and  Benefit  of  the  whole  Kingdom-  with 
an  Hiftorical  Account  of  Standing-Groves,  which  will  be  the  Subject 

of  the  next  Books . 


GIA. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Coppices. 

i  Oliva  Cedua  is  (as  Varro' defines  it)  as  well  COPPICE  t oent 
'  O  for  Fuel  as  for  ufe  of  Timber  ;  and  we  have  already  ihewed 
how  it  is  to  be  raifed,  both  by  Jawing  vcA  planting.  I  ftiall  only 
here  add,  that  if  in  their  firft  Defignation,  they  be  io  laid  out  as  to 
grow  for  feveral  Falls  ;  they  will  both  prove  more  profitable  and  more 
delightful :  More  profitable,  beeaufe  of  their  annual  Succefiion  ■  and 
more  pleafant,  beeaufe  there  will  always  remain  fome  ot  them  ftand- 
-  4nd  if  they  be  fo  call:  out,  as  that  you  leave  ftraight  and 
even  Intervals ,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Foot  for  Grafs  between 
Spring-wood  and  Spring-wood,  fecurely  fenced  and  preterved  ;  he 
Failures  will  lie  both  warm ,  and  prove  of  exceeding  Delight  to  the 
Owner  Thefe  Spaces  are  likewife  ufeful,  and  necelfary  for  Care¬ 
way  to  fetch  out  the  Wood  at  every  Fall.  There  is  not  a  more  noble 
and  ’worthy  Husbandry,  than  is  this,  which  reje-fts  no  fort  of  Ground 
nor  Situation  (though  facing  the  Eaft  is  efteemed  beft  for  both  i  im- 
ber  and  Under-wood)  as  we  have  abundantly  (hewed  ;  fince  even  the 
moft  boggy  Places,  may  fo  be  drain’d  and  caft,  as  to  yield  their  In¬ 
crease  by  planting  the  drier  Sorts  upon  the  Ridges  and  Banks  which 
you  call  up,  where  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  :  And  then  Willow 
Sallow,  Alder,  ‘Poplar,  Sycamore,  Black-Cherry,  f  c.  will 
lerably  well  on  the  lower  and  more  uliginous  ;  with  this  Caution, 
that  for  the  firft  two  Tears  they  be  kept  diligently  weeded  and  c Tali¬ 
ped,  which  is  as  necelfary  as  fencing  and  guarding  from  C attle.  Our 
ordinary  Coppices  are  chiefly  upon  Hafte,  or  the  Birch  ;  but  if  among 
the  other  Kinds,  ftore  of  AJh  (which  I  moft  prefer,  a  ipeedy  andereft 
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Growth)  Chef  hut,  Sallow ,  and  Sycomore ,  (at  leaft  one  in  four)  vvereC 
fprinkled  in  the  ‘Planting,  the  Trofit  would  foon  difcover  a  Difference  ' 
and  will  recompence  the  Induftry.  Others  advile  us  to  plant  Shoots  of 
Sallow,  Willow,  Alder,  and  all  the  fwift  growing  Trees,  being  of 
feven  Years  Growth,  floping  off  both  the  Ends  towards  the  Ground, 
to  the  Length  of  a  Billet,  and  burying  them  a  reafonable  Depth  in  the 
Earth.  This  will  caufe  them  to  put  forth  feven  or  eight  Branches  each 
of  which  will  become  a  Tree  in  a  ihort  Time,  efpecially  if  the  Soil'  be 
motif.  The  neareft  TDifance  for  thele  T  lant  at  ions  ought  never  to  be 
leis  thanyfw  Foot  at  firlt,  fince  every  Felling  renders  them  wider  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Timber ,  even  to  thirty  and  forty  Foot,  in  five  or  fix 
Fellings. 

z.  Though  it  be  almoft  impoffible  for  us  to  prefcribe  at  what  Age  it 
were  beft  Husbandry  to  fell  Copfes  (as  we  at  leaft  call  heft  Husbandry ) 
that  is,  for  moil  and  greateft  Gain  ;  fince  the  Markets,  and  the  Kinds 
of  Wood,  and  emergent  Ufes  do  fo  much  govern  ;  yet  Copfes  are  fome- 
times  of  a  competent  Stature  after  eight  or  nine  Years  from  the  Acorn  • 
and  fo  every  eight  or  ten  Years  fuccelfively,  will  rife  better  and  better  : 
But  this  had  need  be  an  extraordinary  Ground,  otherwife  you  may  do 
well  to  allow  them  twelve  or  fifteen  to  fit  them  for  the  Ax ;  but  thofe 
of  twenty  Years  Handing  are  better,  and  far  advance  the  Price  efpe¬ 
cially  if  Oak,  and  Ajh,  and  Chefnut  be  the  chief  Furniture  ;  and  be 
fure  you  ihall  lofe  nothing  by  this  Patience  ;  fince  all  Accidents  con- 
fidered,  the  Profit  arifing  from  Copfes  fo  managed  (be  the  Ground  al¬ 
moft  never  fo  poor)  fhall  equal,  if  not  exceed,  what  is  ufually  made  by 
the  T lough  or  Grazing.  Some  of  our  old  Clergy  Spring- Woods  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  let  reft  till  twenty-five  or  thirty  Years,  and  have  proy’d 
highly  worth  the  Attendance ;  for  by  that  Time,  even  a  Seminary  of 
Acorns,  will  render  a  confiderable  Advance,  as  I  have  already  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Northamptonjhire  Lady,  And  if  Copfes  were  fo  divided" 
as  that  every  Year  there  might  be  fome  fell’d,  it  were  a  con¬ 
tinual,  and  a  prefent  Profit:  Seventeen  Years  Growth  affords  a  tolerable 
Fell-,  fuppofing  the  Copfe  of  feyenteen  Acres,  one  Acre  might  be 
yearly  fell'd  for  ever  ;  and  fo  more,  according  to  Proportion  :  but 
though  .the  feldom  Fall  yields  the  more  Timber,  yet  the  frequent 
makes  the  Under-wood  the  thicker ;  therefore  at  ten  or  twelve  Years 
Growth  (fays  Mr.  Cook)  in  lhallow  Ground,  and  fourteen  in  deeper  If 
many  Timber-trees  grow  in  your  Copfes  which  are  to  be  cut  down 
fell  both  them,  and  the  Under-wood  as  near  the  Ground  as  may  be  •  but 
this  is  to  be  underftood  where  the  Wood  is  very  thick  ;  otherwife,  'tis 
ad v liable  to  flock  up  the  thinner,  efpecially  in  great  Timber,  and  to  let 
in  the  Holes,  Elm ,  Cherry,  Toplar,  Sallow,  Service-,  and  fo  thefe 
Trees,  which  are  apt  to  grow  from  the  Running-root,  thicken  the  JVood 
exceedingly  ;  whilft  the  very  Roots  will  pay  for  the  Grubbing  and 
yield  you  fome  Feet  of  the  beft  Timber ;  whereas  being  let  Hand’  no¬ 
thing  would  have  grown.  If  the  Ground  be  a  lhallow  Soil,  forbear  fil¬ 
ling  the  Holes  quite,  but  fet  lome  Running- wood  in  the  loofened  Earth 
and  the  Ends  of  the  old  Roots  being  cut,  will  furnilh  the  Sides  of  the 
Holes  fpcedily.  In  thin  Copfes  'tis  profitable  to  lay  fome  Boughs  a~ 
thwart,  which  will  be  rooted  to  Advantage  againfl:  next  Fall  All 
rotten  Stubs  among  our  Under-woods  lhould  be  extirpated  as  making 
way  for  Seedlings,  and  young  Roots  to  fpring  and  run  :  The  cutting6 
Uantmg,  fmooth  and  clofe,  is  of  great  Importance ;  and  frequent  Fet 
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ling  gives  Way  and  Air  to  the  fubnafcent  Seedlings ,  and  the  reft  will 

“t'  iftowha T Numbers  and  Scantlings  you  are  to  leave  on  every 
Acre  the  Statutes  are  our  general  Guides,  at. leaft the ■  lega :  . 
ordinary  Copfe  which  will  not  afford  three  or  four  Firfls  that  is  Bejts , 
Cft  «wdv=  Third,,  eight  &  ..corf,. ,g  » 

which  ‘Proportion,,  the  Sivec  oi  young  Tree.  in  C./fc,  *'« 
reed  one  another.  By  the  Statute  of  3  5  Hen.  Mil.  m  c^/ff>  °F 
Under-woods  felled  at  twenty-four  Years  Growth  there  were  to  be  1  f 

twelve  Standils,  or  Stores  of  Oak  upon  each  Acre,  i  «"  ^  of  f 
m,m  the  fame  Number  of  4/»,  or,_  ’ 

fey  to  be  ft, ch,  as  are  of  likely  Trees  for  Timber,  and  of  fuch  as  have 
been  fpared  at  fome  former  Felling ,  unlefs  there  were  none  ,  in 

and  to  be  enclofed  feven  tears.  Trees  for  Timber  as 

4-  m /um,  you  are  to  fP^  ^eT^  foml  who  find 

SK"  ;  .holite,  ml  ...  .he  Edge.,  where  the,,  Binoche. 

mav  freely  fpread,  and  have  Air,  without  dripping  an  annoying 

T?  r  I  Prnn-  Nor  fliould  they  be  Ihread,  which  commonly  makes 
fubnafcent  Crop  Noy"i  y  ingenious  Mr.  Nourfe,  as 

thTaSwMt  hfrLrt7;  a  wor  hy  Gentleman  ^Glouceferjhire,  to  de- 

r.i rrf :  ^s,ssrs. 

alike  planted,  and  as  thick  in  Appearance, 


A  Is  the  Plain  of  the  Bafts,  B  B  the  two  Sides  of  the ’  Jr‘anS’^ 

'  reprefenting  the  Sides  of  the  Mount  cccc  the  Tops  of  - 
Trees,  jhooting  from  the  Plain  and  the  oides. 

Tor  comparing  the  Order  in  which  Trees  ufually  grow  on  a  Flam, 
.?°*C Ton T  Surface  they  will  appear  Handing  exadly  m  fuel  a 

Figure  :  So  that  if  the  Mountain  be  lugh and *  Jm  on 
Bottom  may  contain  four  Times  the  Quantity  or  n  oon 
the  Side  of  an  Hill,  which  is  worth  the  Confideration 

Now  as  to  the  Felling  (beginning  a  one  1  ’  the ‘Vuder-wotd 

enter  without  Detriment  to  what  you  leaye  ftand.ng)  the  Under  uoea 
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may  be  cut  from  at  the  lateft,  till  Mid-March  or  April ,  or  C  h  a 

r0IM  jV  till  near  the  End  of  November ;  fo  as  all  bei^YV 

aV°ld  ^^fummer  at  the  latcft-  and  *en  fenced  (where  the  AW 
and  Brujh  he  longer  unbound  or  made  up,  you  endanger  the  Lofs  of  a 

fecondSfrmg)  and  not  to  flay  fo  long  as  ufually  they  are  a  clearing 
and  ifhfh5/^  and  th-e  Seedllfl&s  maf  not  tt'ffer  the  Icaft  Interruption8- 

S  iSrrr  t0  y0UrfeUinS  y°»  prefer veffem 

well  irom  C attle,  it  will  recompence  your  Care. 

,  ^  is  advifed  not  to  cut  ofF  the  Browfe-wood  of  Oaks  in  Cofife  r 

but  to  buffer  it  to  fall  off  as  where  Trees  itand  very  clofe,  it  uf£ 

d°?  'wh°  notwel*  1 comprehend-  why  yet  it  lhould  be  /pared  fo  long7 
6.  When  you  efpy  a  Clufler  of  Plants  growing  as  it  were  all  ina 
Bunch  it  lhall  fuffice  that  you  preferve  the  faireft  Saplinv  cutting  all 
the  reft  away.  And  if  it  chance  to  be  a  Chefnut,  Service  or  like^ro- 

Tr^  *  h  7r°m,  tbl  DroPPinSs  and  Incumbrances  of  other 

Trees  that  it  may  thrive  the  better:  Then,  as  you  pafs  along,  prune 

and  up  all  the  young  Wavers,  covering  fuch  Roots  as  1  /  b  re 

andexpofed,  with  frefh  Mould.  There  are  feme  who  direft  the  lop! 

f  l?  0  y°nng  at  a  competent  Diftance  from  the  Stem,  and  that 
while  the  h  omtds  are  healing,  this  would  advantage  th eVnder-wood- 
but  I  cannot  fay  it  would  be  without  Prejudice  to  the  Timber.  ’ 

7-  jilt  not  above  half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground,  nay  the  clofer  the 
better  and  that  to  the  South,  Hope-wife-  ftripping  up  ffch  as  yt 
fpare  from  their  extravagant  Branches ,  Wate, -boughs, &c.  that  him- 
r  e  growth  of  others :  Always  remembring  (before  you  fo  much  as 
enter  upon  this  Work)  to  preferve  fufficient  Tlajh-ple  about  the  Verve 
and  Bounds  of  the  Copfe  for  Fence  and  Security  of  what  you  leayf 

rrr  ^  7thlS>  f0niethln^  le^s  tiian  a  ma7  fuffice  :  Then  rakinv  vour 

£i,  ft"  tfi'Zi  *“  «■“  «  “P 

teen  Years  Growth,  to  be  fixteen  Years  enclofed  ;  and  for  Woods  in 

2®7l  a  °5th  Part, t0,  ^  ftu£  «P ;  and  at  Felling,  the  like  Proper- 
j  ,  Sreat  t0 he  left,  and  feven  Years  enclofed :  This  was  en- 
7.,ST  bR  \\Ehz-  Y°ar  Elder  Vnder-vcoods  may  be  grazed  about 
July  :  But  for  a  general  Rule,  newly. weaned  Calves  are  the  leaft  noxi- 
•  /-  ™  y  cut  Spring-woods,  where  there  is  abundance  of  Grafs- 

oITm  JUC°itSf  Z  Year  °ld  i  but  £he  halves  muft  be  drffen 

longer  Bm  of  f!  ’  th°USh7he  ^  he  permitted  to  ftay  a  while 

furely  "the  uf  h‘S’  ^tnS  ExPenence  will  direft  him;  and 

Meljire  oF  FuVtTf  T  ^  to  *™ZG  the  better.  For  the 
'(  ,,  7  ,t,  lene  Proportions  were  to  be  obferved. 

and  ha  lf  7  bie  B/Uet  ft’°uld  hold  three  Foot  in  and  feven  Inch 

o r  thrfe  Wu  %%?*'!*'  aS  they  are  “d  «****, 
yp„rt  &  Stack  of  /T W  (which  is  the  Boughs  and  Offal  of  the 

A*//  h!gh ’(iX  Placefbuf  tVSd7  TVS  l0n6h’  F°0tand 

Places,  ^the  Cord  is  four  Fo^£?gft, 

Foot  high6  CTo'm^  d  Solld,m^nP  of  three  Tbimenfmis,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubick  Fel  Faggots^  ought  Se  a  ft.! 

Tard 
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ttt  ■v  7  •  r  punth  and  two  Foot  in  FiYCiiwij 'ey  cucc ?  iiiaciC  7 oufid,  and 
fe  So’,h“,  contain  Ida  F„l.  .hough  c,»,l  i~  .he  Bulk  ,p- 
pearing.  ’  But  of  thefe  Particulars ,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  exprefly 

°f  Ft  the  mean  Time  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  approved  Ex- 
JL5  i  t.“  ftdnlonil,  tried  (with  the  Advice  of  ak, Ifni  and  in- 
lentous  Thyftcims)  for  the  making  of  Beer  without  Hop ;  as  poffibly 
with  the  white  Marrubium  (a  Plant  of  Angular  Virtue)  or  with  dried 
Heath-top  {-viz.  that  fort  which  bears  no  Bernes)  or  the  like,  far 
more  wholfome,  and  lefs  bitter  than  either  Tamarisk ,  Carduus  or 
Broom,  which  divers  htfve  elfay’d  ;  it  might  prove  a  Means  to  fave  a 
world  of  Fuel,  and  in  divers  Places  young  Timber  ^  Copfe-wood, 
which  is  yearly  fpent  for  Foies,  efpecially  in  Countries  where  Wood  is 

Veri*«e,CThat  the  Wood-land  Meafure,  by  Statute,  is  computed  after 
eighteen  Foot  the  Terek. 
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Of  'Pruning. 

THERE  could  nothing  certainly  be  more  neceflary,  in  order  to 
Trunim  than  the  Knowledge  of  the  Courfe  and  Nature  of  the 
Sat  •  which  not  being  as  yet  fo  univerfally  agreed  on  (after  innumera- 
We  Trials  and  Experiments)  leads  our  Arborators  into  many  Errors 
and  Miftakes  :  I  have  in  this  For  eft  Work  occafionally  recited  the  various 
Opinions  oi  feveral,  leaving  them  to  the  Determination  of  the  Learned 
and  Judicious,  as  a  confiderable  Part  PNaturalThilofophp  Dr  Grew, 
Malphmus,  7>  Uguinteny,  and  what  is  found  difperfed  in  the  Thi- 
lofophical  Tran fabhons  by  our  Tlant  Anatomifts  without  charging 
this  Chapter  with  Repetitions :  And  the  fame  X  have  done  likewife  as  to 
Allroloeical  Obfervations,  Tofitions  of  the  Stars  and  Tlanetary  Con¬ 
jurations,  Exhalations  and  ^Dominant  Tower  ;  though,  in  Compli¬ 
ance  to  Cuftom  I  now  and  then  forbear  to  abdicate  our  Country  Planter  s 
Codders  ■  contenting  my  felf  with  the  wholfomenefs  of  the  Air  we 

Z  Ac  Ut  "he  »'  “  “'"TV"  A  “ 

Place  fpeak  of  the  Manual  Operation  of  Trunmg,  and  other  Inftruai- 

ons  as  they  afterwads  occur.  t  , 

'  i  Tutatio  •  Truning  I  call  all  Purgation  of  Trees  in  general,  from 

what  is  fuperfluous  :  The  Antients  found  fuch  Benefit  in  Truning,  that 
they  feigned  a Goddefs  prefided  over  it,  as  Arnobius  tells  us:  And  in 
Truth  it  is  in  the  difereet  Performance  of  this  Work,  that  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  our  Timber  and  IV cods  does  as  much  confift  as  in  any  Thing 
whatfoever  A  skilful  Tlanter  Ihould  therefore  be  early  at  this  \Y  ork  : 
Shall  old  Gratius  give  you  Re  a  fin  vA'Dir'fFml  And  his  Interpe- 
ter  thus  in  Englijh  ? 


a  Twigs 
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‘  Twigs  of  them fe Ives  never  rife  flraight  and  high, 

And  Under -woods  are  bow'd  as  fir [i  they  Jhoot. 

Then  prune  the  Boughs,  and  Suckers  from  the  Root 
Hificharge.  The  leayy  Wood  fond  Pity  tires. 

After,  when  with  tall  Rods  the  Tree  afipires\ 

And  the  round  Staves  to  Heaven  advance  their  TwCs 
Thick  all  the  Buds,  and  ftrip  off  all  the  S frigs  :  * 
Thefe  Iffues  vent  what  Moifture  ft  ill  abound ,  * 

And  the  V eins  unemploy  d  grow  hard  and  found .  W  a  s  e» 

2.  For  tis  a  Mifery  to  fee  how  our  faireffc  Trees  are  defaced  and 
mangled  by  unskilful  Wood-men,  and  mifchievons  Bordurers  who  go 
always  armed  with  ihort  Hand-bills ,  hacking  and  chopping  off  all  that 
comes  m  their  Way  ;  by  which  our  Trees  are  made  full  of  Knots, 
Stubs  ffoils,  Cankers ,  and  deformed  Bunches,  to  their  utter  Deftru&i- 
on  :  Good  Husbands  fhould  be  afhamed  of  it  ;  though  I  would  have  no 
Wood-man  pretend  to  be  without  all  his  neceffary  Furniture ,  when  he 
goes  about  this  Work  ;  which  I  (once  for  all)  reckon  to  be  the  Hand¬ 
bill,  Hatchet ,  Hook ,  Hand-faw,  an  excellent  T mining- knife,  broad 
Chizel  and  Mallet ,  all  made  of  the  belt  Steel  and  kept  fharp  *  and 
thus  he  is  pi ovided  for  greater,  or  more  gentle  Executions ,  Turea- 
tions,  Rectfions  and  Coercions  ',  and  it  is  of  main  Concern,  that  the  pro¬ 
per  and  effectual  Tool  be  applied  to  every  Work,  fince  heavy  and  rude 
Inftruments  do  but  mangle  and  bruifie  tender  Tlants  •  and  if  they  be 
too  fmall,  they  cannot  make  clear  and  even  PF o?'k  upon  great  Arms 
and  Branches :  The  Knife  is  for  Twigs  and  Spray ;  the  Chizel  for 
larger  Arms,  and  fuch  Amputations  as  the  Ax  and  Bill  cannot  well 
operate  upon.  As  much  to  be  reprehended  are  thofe  who  either  begin 
this  Work  at  unfeafonable  Times,  or  fo  maim  the  poor  Branches,  that 
either  out  of  Lazinefs,  or  want  of  Skill,  they  leave  moft  of  them  Stubs, 
andinffead  of  cutting  the  Arms  and  Branches  clofe  to  the  Bole ,  hack 
them  off  a  Foot  or  two  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  by  which  Means 
they  become  hollow  and  rotten,  and  are  as  fomany  Conduits  to  receive 
the  Rain  and  the  W eat  her,  which  conveys  the  Wet  to  the  very  Ma¬ 
trix  and  Heart ,  deforming  the  whole  Tree  with  many  ugly  Botches , 
which  fhorten  its  Life,  and  utterly  mars  the  Timber  :  I  know  Sir  H.  Tlatt 
tells  us,  the  Elm  fhould  be  fo  lopped,  but  he  fays  it  not  of  his  own 
Experience  as  I  do.  And  here  it  is  that  I  am  (once  for  all)  to  warn  our 
diforderly  Husband-men  from  coveting  to  let  their  Lops  grow  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  Size  before  they  take  them  off,  as  conceiving  it  furnifhes 
them  with  the  more  W vod for  the  Fire  ;  not  confidering  how  filch  gafh- 
ly  Wounds  mortally  affect  the  whole  Body  of  the  Tree,  or  at  leaftdoes 
fo  decay  then  'Vigour,  that  they  hereby  lofemore  in  one  Tear  than  the 
Lop ffoimts  to,  fhould  they  pare  them  offfooner,  and  when  the  Scars 
might  oe  coveied  :  In  the  mean  while,  that  young  Oaks  profper  much 
m  Growth,  by  timely  Truning,  the  induftrious  Mr.  Cooke  obferves  ; 

A  fp®nt-e  ft! a  procerus  ad  aera  termes 

Exiit^  inque  ipfa  curvantur  ftirpe  geniftae. 

Ergo  age  luxuriant  primo  foetufque  nocentefs 
Detrahe.  Frondofas  gravat  indulgentia  lilvas, 

Poft  ubi  proceris  generofa  ftirpibus  arbor 
Se  dederit,  teretefque  ferent  ad  fidera  virgas, 

S fringe  notas  circunt,  Sc  gentmanteis  exige  verfus. 

His,  fi  quis  vitium  nociturus  fufficit  humor, 

Vifceribus  fluit,  5c  yenas  durabit  inertes. 
r:-*  Gra.  fal,  Crn&ur, 

Z  z 
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BookIII.  whereas  feme  other  Trees,  as  the  Horn-beam,  be.  th°"g  Y 
i/W  bear  confiderable  Lops,  when  there  s  only  the  Shell  of  the  Tree  ftand- 
ine  vet  it  is  much  to  its  Detriment;  efpecially  to  the  Ajh,  which  it 
once  it  comes  to  take  Wet  by  this  Means,  rarely  produces  more  Lop  to 
anv  Purpofe ;  above  all,  if  it  decay  in  the  Middle,  when  ’ns  fitter  tor 
the  Chimney ,  than  to  ftand  and  cumber  the  Ground  :  The  fame  may  be 
pronounced  of  moil  Trees,  which  would  not  perhaps  become  ‘Dotards 
In  many  Ages,  but  for  this  covetous  Barbarity  and  unskilful  handling. 

,  By  this  An imadverjion  alone  it  were  eafy  for  an  ingenious  Man  to 
underhand  how  Trees  are  to  be  governed  5  which  is  in  a  Word,  by 
fparing  great  Lops,  cutting  clean,  finooth  and  clofi,  making  the  Stroke 
upward,  and  with  a  fharp  Bill,  fo  as  the  Weight  of  an  untradablc 
Bouth  do  not  Mice  and  carry  the  Bark  with  it,  which  is  both  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unfightly.  The  Oak  will  fuffer  it  felf  to  be  made  a  Bollard 
fhatis,  to  have  its  Head  quite  cut  off,  and  it  may  be  good  for  Maft,  if 
not  too  much  pruned,  but  not  for  Timber  :  But  the  Elm  &  treated  will 
perifh  to  the  Foot,  and  certainly  become  hollow  at  lalf,  if  it  efCape 

The  proper  Seafon  for  this  Work,  is  for  old  Trees  earlier,  for 
young  later,  as  a  little  after  the  Change  in  January  or  February,  feme 
lay  in  TDecember,  the  Wind  in  a  gentle  Quarter  . 

a  Then  jhave  their  Locks ,  and  cut  their  branchy  Trefs , 
Severely  now ,  luxuriant  Boughs  reprefs. 


But  this  ought  not  to  be  too  much  in  young  Fruit-trees ,  after  they 
once  come  to  form  a  handfome  Head ;  in  which  Period  you  fhould  but 
once  pare  them  over  about  March ,  to  cover  the  Stock  the  fooner,  it 
the  Tree  be  very  choice :  To  the  aged,  this  is  plainly  a  renewing  of  their 
Youth,  and  an  extraordinary  Refrefhment,  if  taken  in  Time,  and  that 
their  Arms  be  not  fuffered  to  grow  too  great  and  large  •  in  which  Cafe, 
the  Member  mull  not  be  amputated  too  near  the  Body,  but  at  fome 

Pittance _ ne  pars  fincera  trahatur:  And  remember  to  cut  fmooth, 

and  floping  upwards  if  upright  Boughs,  otherwife  downwards  *  and  be 
fure  to  emplafter  great  Wounds  to  keep  out  the  Wet,  and  haften  the 
covering  of  the  Bark:  Befides,  for  Inter  luc  at  ion,  exuberant  Branches^ 
&  nemorum  coma. where  the  Boughs  giow  too  thick,  and  are 

cumberfome,  to  let  in  the  Sun  and  Air ;  this  is  of  great  Importance, 
and  fo  is  the  fedulous  taking  away  of  Suckers ,  Water -boughs ,  Fret - 
ters  &c.  And  for  the  Benefit  of  tall  Timber,  the  dueftripping  up  the 
Branches ,  and  rubbing  off  the  Buds  to  the  Heights  you  require  :  Yet 
fome  do  totally  forbear  the  Oak,  efpecially  if  aged,  oblerving  that  they 
much  exceed  in  Growth  fuch  as  are  pruned  ,  and  in  Truth,  fuch.  Trees 
as  we  would  leave  for  Shade  and  Ornament,  ttiould  be  feldom  cut ;  but 
the  Broufe-wood  cherilhed  and  preferved  as  low  towards  the  Ground  as 
may  be  for  a  more  venerable  and  folemn  Shade  ;  and  therefore  I  did 
much  prefer  the  Walk  of  Elms  at  St.  James  s  Bark,  as  it  lately  grew 
branchy ,  intermingling  their  reverend  Treffes,  before  the  prefent  trim¬ 
ming  them  up  fo  high ;  efpecially,  fince  I  fear  th q  Remedy  comes  too 
late  to  fave  their  Decay  (could  it  have  been  avoided)  if  the  Amputati- 


a — — — -Tunc  ftringe  comas,  tunc  brachia  tonde  : 

•— — ——Tunc  denique  dura 

Exerce  imperia,  5c  ramos  compefce  fluentes.  Geerg.ii. 
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ons  of  fuch  over-grown  Parts  as  have  been  cut  off,  fliould  not  rather 
accelerate  it,  by  expofing  their  large  and  many  Wounds  to  the  Injuries 
of  the  Weather ,  which  will  endanger  the  rotting  of  them,  beyond  all 
that  can  be  applied  by  Tar ,  or  other  wife,  to  protect  them  :  I  do  rather 
conceive  their  Infirmities  to  proceed  from  what  has  not  long  fince  been 
abated  of  their  large  fpreading  Branches ,  to  accommodate  with  the 
Mall ;  as  any  one  may  conjecture  by  the  great  Imprefiion  which  the 
Wet  has  already  made  in  thofe  incurable  Scars,  that  being  now  multi¬ 
plied,  muff  needs  the  fooner  impair  them  ;  the  Roots  having  likewife 
infinitely  fuffered  by  many  Difturbances  about  them.  In  all  Events 
this  Walk  might  have  enjoyed  its  goodly  Canopy,  with  all  their  bran¬ 
chy  Furniture  for  fome  Jlges  to  come,  fince  ’tis  hardly  one  that  firft 
they  were  planted  :  But  this  Defeft  is  providently  and  nobly  fupplied 
by  their  Succeflbrs  of  the  Lime-trecsy  which  will  fooner  accomplifh 
their  Perfection,  by  taking  away  the  Chefhut-trees ,  which  will  elle  do 
them  Prejudice. 

But  it  is  now  (and  never  till  now)  that  thofe  Walks  and  Ranks  of 
Trees,  and  other  Royal  Amenities,  are  fure  to  profper,  whilft  they  are 
entirely  under  the  Care  and  Culture  of  the  moft  induftrious  and  know- 
ing  Mr.  ITife ,  to  whom,  and  to  his  Partner  Mr.  London ,  I  not  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  felf  particularly  obliged,  but  the  whole  Nation,  for  what 
they  have  contributed  to  the  fweeteft,  ufefiil,  and  moft  innocent  Diver- 
lions  of  Life,  Gardens  and  ‘Plantations. 

One  fhould  be  cautious  in  heading  Timber-trees ,  elpecially  the  pi¬ 
thy  ;  unlefs  where  they  grow  very  crooked,  in  which  Cafe  abate  the 

Head  with  an  upward  Sloop,  and  cherifh  a  leading  Shoot :  The  Beech 
is  very  tender  of  its  Head. 

It  is  by  the  Difcrcet  leaving  the  Side-boughs  in  convenient  Places 
fparing  the  fmaller,  and  taking  away  the  bigger,  that  you  may  advance 
a  Tree  to  what  determined  Height  you  defire  :  Thus,  bring  up  the 
Leader ,  and  when  you  would  have  that  fpread  and  break  out,  cut  off 
all  the  Side-boughs ,  and  elpecially  at  Midjummer ,  if  you  efpy  them 
breaking  out.  Young  Trees  may  every  Year  be  pruned,  and  as  they  grow 
older  at  longer  Intervals,  as  at  three,  five,  feven  or  fooner,  that  the 
W ounds  may  recover,  and  nothing  be  deformed. 

Ever-greens  do  not  well  fupport  to  be  decapitated  •  Side-boughs 
they  freely  fpaie  in  April ,  and  during  the  Spring  }  and  if  you  cut  at 
firft  two  or  three  Inches  from  the  Body,  and  the  next  Spring  after 
dole  to  the  Stem. K  covering  it  with  Wax,  or  well  tempered  Clay  the 
moft  tender  may  luffer  fuch  Amputations  without  Prejudice. 

fsote,  that  the  fide  and  collateral  Branches  of  the  Fir  cut,  or  broken 
off,  fpring  no  more  ;  and  though  the  Tops  fometimes  do,  yet  they  ne¬ 
ver  profper  to  beautiful  and  ered  Heads ,  in  which  confifts  the  Grace 
of  that  beautiful  Tree . 

Another  Caution  is,  that  you  be  fure  to  cut  off  fuch  tender  Branches 
to  the  Quick,  which  you  find  have  been  cropt  by  Goats ,  or  any  other 
Cattle ,  who  leave  a  Drivel  where  they  bite  ;  which  not  only  infeds 
the  Branches ,  but  fometimes  endanger  the  whole;  the  Reafon  is,  for 
that  the  natural  Sap’s  Recourfe  to  the  Stem>  communicates  the  Venom 
to  all  the  reft,  as  the  whole  Mafs  and  Habit  of  animal  Blood  is  by  a 
Gangreen,  or  venereal  Taint.  7 

5.  Divers  other  Precepts  of  this  Nature  I  could  here  enumerate,  had 
not  the  great  Experience ,  faithful  and  accurate  Hefcription  how  this 
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i'll  neceffiiry  Work  is  to  be  performed,  fet  down  by  our  Country-man  ho- 
NJ  neft  Lawfon  {Orchards,  Cap.  xi.)  prevented  all  that  the  molt  Inqiu- 
fitive  canfuggeft  :  The  Particulars  are  lo  ingenious  and  highly  mate¬ 
rial,  that  you  will  not  be  difplcafed  to  read  them  in  his  own  Stile  and 

Character. 

ail  Sacs  (faith  he)  bl>  Rules  at®  Experience  00  COttfCllt  tO  a  Pruning 
nilD  Lopping  Of  Trees  ;  pet  Hate  ItOt  ,111?  that  1  fellOUl  Ocfttlted  UtltO 

nr,  (crcept  In  oarlt  ana  general  (floras)  What,  oj  winch  ate  tljofe  fupeu- 
ftioiS  Boughs  which  tee  nu.fi  take  atea?  •,  ant.  that  us  the  mofi  cWef 
i  no  niofi  nccaful  point  to  be  known  in  Lopping  :  anti  tee  map  well  af. 
fu  remit  felWS  (as  in  all  other  Arts,  fa  in  tins)  there  is  a.aattag  ana 
Dertecitp  bi>  skill *  an  rpabit  bp  practice  out  of  Experience,  m  tbe 
jarrfmtnatite  Hereof  fot  tlje  profit  of  ^ankfnB  :  get  00  3  not  know 
(let  me  Weak  it  With  patience  of  our  cunning  Arbonfts)  anp  Chsng 
te’tfiin  the  Conwafs  of  human  affairs  fa  ucceffarp,  anB  fa  little  regactJ- 
co  V  not  Qtlip  in  Orchards,  but  alfo  in  all  Other  Timber-trees,  teijcte  0? 

teljatfoebec. 

Now  to  our  Purpofe  :  _  ,  .c  . 

Sate  rnanp  Forefts  anb  Woods,  Wherein  pott  (hall  hate  fo?  one  hbelp 
thribing  Tree,  fouc  (nap  fometimes  tteentp-four)  ebfl-thltteng,  rotten 
anb  owing  Trees,  eaen  WijtleS  tljep  Ube  i  anO  tnfieao  oc  Trees,  tLijaufaitOS 
Of  Buihes  ano Shrubs i  what Kottennefs !  What $ouownefs .  tehatoeao 
ainjtf  !  teitheteo  Cops  1  tuttail’o  Crunks  !  what  HoaOS  of  Mofs 
Scooping  Boughs  ano  Oping  Branches  fijail  pou  fee  eberp  where .  anB 
Se  that  in  this  fort  ate  in  a  manner  aU  unprofitable  stor¬ 

ed  Aims,  trookcs,  little  ano  (hurt  TBoals.  ffihat  att 

of  Buihes,  Shrubs  aitS  Scrags  Of  Hafels,  Thorns,  ailO  Otijlt  Uttp?Ofita^ 

We  02100s,  which  might  be  brought  bp  areffing  to  become  great  ano 

KT0Ot>lP  Trees  !  COltfi^EK  ItOtU  tfjS  Gault. 

die  leffa*  Wood  lyiui)  ten  fpotleQ  tottlj  cacelcfft  unskilful  tut* 
timelp  flowing  ,  ano' much  alfo  of  the  great  Wood.  Che  greater  Trees 
at  the  ficft  rifing  ijabe  fillet.  anS  oberlasen  themfelteS  with  a  dumber 
of  teafiful  Boughs  mis  Suckers,  Which  hate  not  onlp  brawn  the  &P  from 
the  Boal,  but  alfo  hate  mate  it  knottp,  ana  themfelteS,  ana  the  Tboai 
moffy,  m  want  Of  sreffing  I  Whereas,  >f  «  the  Prime  of  Growth, 
thep  has  been  taken  a  Wap  clofe,  ail  but  one  1  op,  ana  clean  bp 
t:ir  strength  of  all  tlje  Sap  (houls  habc  gone  to  the  Tbulk,  ous  fo  he 
wouHJ  habe  recotetea  ana  cotetea  his  Knots,  ano  hate  put  fogh  a  fair, 
long  ana  ficeight  Body,  fo?  Timber  profitable,  huge  great  of  Sink,  ana 

ot ;  f^’jj'Vteiber-trees  were  fuch  (will  fome  fap)  how  fhoaio  we  hate 

crooked  Wood  for  Wheels,  Coorbs,  Stc. 

Anfw.  Drefs  all  pou  tan,  ana  there  will  be  enough  crooked 

tJ04ore  than  this,  fit  molt  places  tljep  grow  fo  thick,  that  neither 
themfelteS,  nor  earth,  nor  anp  Cljing  unset  or  near  them  can  thrtte  5 
no?  sun,  no?  Rain,  nor  Air  can  so  them,  nor  anp  Cljing  near,  0?  urn 

set  them,  anp  profit  0?  Comfort. 

3  fee  a  ©umber  of  Hags,  where  cut  of  one  Root  pou  (hall  fee  three 
0?  four  (nap  more,  fuch  is  ©ens  unskilful  ©retainers,  who  tefirmg 
manp,  habe  none  gooa)  p?ettp  Oaks,  or  Alhes  {freight  ana  tali  ,  became 
S  Root  at  the  fittt  ©hoot  gibes  ©aP  amain :  W  if  one  onlp  of  them 
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_  P  Pi  u  ijnt  b  Tire  OjaUiii  toe  ontic  in  'QLittiz  ?  vinti  toe  fee 

JS?™*  «?”  tfraMMP  rpwitlnit,  nwSSV.SS 

4  fr  S,?' 72®*  ,“*2"  “*  t«  m  owner,  ailS  tf*  Com- 
vcai th,  if  Wood  toete  cyenfijeti  anti  cutely  tyeTeto  €fie  toatff 

ougis  clofelp  ant?  0k(li'iif!p  taken  atoap5  toon  ID  gitie  u$  ifme  of  Fences 

mits  luiei ;  anotlje  '’Bulk  of  t!je  Tree  ui  ctnie  mauio  uroto  of  futirr 

bo'l  hu’ST fS  , fut'fte  (metttnte)  3  fjenc  an  unskilful it 

Pe  r  t»’H  n  T  }mt  fttetfll  Forms,  EbCil  bp  Nature  ;  the 

Arms  mfo\  t  nP’  &C,‘  BWlD  lm  to  %m>  W>  aiffi  little 
ms  .  Cfje  Oak  bp  lattice  two,  ana  fuel)  (ike.  an  this  3  ntant  * 

l5uc  grant  me  alto,  tljat  tljece  is  a  profitable  <£nb  ano  cife  ofebern 

see,  from  UlfjICi)  if  it  Decline  (ti)0UIJi)  bp  Nature)  pet  Man  bp  Art  turn 

ft  SVT  ai  K"“  ®»  «  w  3  mm  cL  to“; 

tpan  poo  T  imber,  Fruit  tnutlj  aitb  POD,  ailD  Pleafure  :  fares  Phyfical 

IjiuDct  notljmo:  a  pob  jfonn.  } 

iet .^n  epee  fa  nnicfi  as  tfjiiilt,  t&at  it  is  unprofitable, 
ntuefi  fefs  unpoffible,  to  reform  anp  Tree  0f  tofiat  rocU  .  Fn 

toVitfSt3  5Sh  fp  e°  i  :J1tC'!!1  a,t?  Tree  (bcfftnntrtff  betime) 

Oak  &jSe  €l}  ar  10  y  map  bz  ,,,aI,e  ta  fPread>  anbtse 

Thus  far  the  good  Man  out  of  his  eight  and  forty  Tears  FxPerL 

f  thus'  contraft  **  11137  llkewife  be  acceptable  to  our  induftrious  ‘Planter, 

6. ‘Such  as  ftanc  for  fruits  fhould  be  farted  from  within  two  Foot 

(?F  CIP  >0Utf)  °*  thc Earth  5  high,  as  to  give  liberty  to  drefs  the 
o  t,  and  no  higher  ;  becaufe  of  exhaufting  the  Sap  that  lhould  feed 
his  run  :  For  the  Boal  will  be  firft,  and  belt  ferved  and  fed  being: 
next  to  the  Root,  and  of  greateft  Subftance.  Thefe  lhould  be  Parted 
in  two,  three,  or  four  Arms ,  as  your  Graff's  yield  Twigs ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  Arm  into  two  or  more  Branches,  every  Branch  into  his  feveral 
Cyans  ■  hill  fp reading  by  equal  Degrees  ;  fo  as  his  loweft  Spray  be 
ar  y  wit  lout  the  Reach  of  a  Man’s  Hand,  and  his  highejt  not  paft 

Fellow  H  t'fvT  rhf  n°Twig.(e{ pecially  in  the  midft)  touch  his 
low  ,  let  him  ipread  as  far  as  Ins  Lift,  without  any  Mafter-bough 

P’  equally  ;  and  when  any  fall  lower  than  his  Fellows  fas  they 
will  with  weight  of  Fruit)  eafe  him  the  next  Spring  of  his  fuperfluous 

Jftlfa’Z  h  t  WlU  rife  :  ^h6n  “y  niount  abPoveS  the  reft"W7m 

Cwn  2  between  your  Fmgers,  or  with  a  Knife  :  Thus  reform  any 

with  hi,  Ty°UrF^/7gr0WSm  Statttre  and  Stre”gth,  fo  let  him 
rile  with  his  Tops,  but  fiowly,  and  eafily,  elpecially  in  the  midft,  and 

qua  ly  in  Breadth  alio  •  following  him  upward,  with  lopping  his  Un¬ 
der-growth,  and  Water-boughs ,  keeping  the  fame  Diftanceof  two 
at  ds  not  above  three  m  any  wife, betwixt  the  loweft  and  higheftTWj 

in-  THw  fta  ^  haVC  handfome>  cIear>  healthful,  great  and  laft- 

*•  ™  us  grow  fafe  from  Winds,  yet  the  Top  fpreading. 

3  ■  us  lhall  they  bear  much  Fruit  ;  I  dare  fay  one  as  much  as 
five  of  our  common  Trees,  all  his  Branches  loadeni 

tle^of  their  J"af  7 °Uf  being  low,  defraud  the  Branches  but  lit- 

^  a  a  4,  Thus 
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,  I0„,  ,  Thus  toll  your  Trees  be  eafy  to  dreft,  and  as  eafy  to  gather  the 

Frf Si2fTthe  Truning  is  (as  of  Graffing) 

f found  ;  and  here,  for  the  rune  ot  Day,  v  yQld  Trees  would 

^  arh°rTJ  Ini Zte  that  wherefoever  you  take 
be  pruned  before  young ^^IZmer  will  be  putting  ;  be  fure 
any  Thing  away,  the  of  Place  you  rub  it  off  with 

therefore  when  he  puts ;  to  bu  m  any  ^^fouTears  ftill  at  Mid- 
your  Fmger  \  and  if  this  e  1  Side-boughs,  and  exalt  the  Growth 

fTZ'im  i“  feSnlly  »■!  *»  «  “f  8»°d  Ufc. f”  “<1  “ 

Thus  begin  .tael,  «« >  V"  \JM  be", .Ik,,  k.  him 

Form  you  PT'th-Tr  •  This  for  young  Trees.  The  Old  are  reform- 

break  or  divide  hi|h.  ofFiich  we  have  already  difcourfed. 

ed  by  curing  of  then  /  /  >  *n  reference  to  Forejters ,  out  of 
There  is  this  only  to  be  -c  r,  .  .  t}iat  (as  has  been  touch'd) 

what  he  has  ipoken  concerning  ^  ^  Ornament ,  as  in 

where  are  plated  for  ^dow.^a  ftou,d  ^  ofu  be 

TlT2teeas inf ’S  ' e^rJer-trees  {Oak  excepted)  it  is 
chenfhed  ,  >  ^  Fnllards  (to  which  1  am  no  great 

belt  to  free  them  of  it  :  A ,s  f  -Tolar -d  {  /jof  ma  yrw, 

A  to*  “  SeSt  0°,,eE„"“fV 

twelve  Years,  at  the  Beginnn r«ttk i/clofe]  invigorates  the  Roots 
And  note  that  a  l  J and  unkindly  ;  but  you  muff 

and  the  Stem  of '™a“°efW  »  rown  with  Weeds  or  Grafs  :  Nothing 
then  take  Care  it  be  no^°yrg°W"  d ‘“ulG  taufes  Trees  to  laft  fo 
(fays  my  Lord  Bacon  Exf  586  and  Y)  ^  be  a 

long,  as  the  frequent Cutt «  ,  every^  ^  ^  ^  too/^  nor  r;_ 
vigoration  of  the  J  ^  timely  refrefhed  with  this  Remedy  ; 

anVther’efore  we  fee,  that  the  moft  ancient  Trw  m  Churchyards,^  and 
,  *  nU  Rui  Minas  are  either  Foliar ds  or  dDotards ,  feldom  aiding 

Srtof  Se.  Tis  true  (as  Mr.  Nourfe  obferves)  that  Elm 
and  Oak  frequently  foliar ded  and  cut,  hindering  then  mounting,  in  . 
creafo  the  Bulk  Id  Circumference,  and  makes  a  Shew  of  Subftance  , 
when  a  1  the  while  Tis  but  a  hollow  Trunk,  filled  with  its  own  Co  - 

^"on  1  ending  ,lk  genuine  Moita  ““ 

_f  the  Arms  and  Head,  and  interior  Subftance  ot  menu  1  imoer. 

-  For  the  Improvement  of  the  fpeedy  Growth  of  Trees,  there  is 
J  ■  mnr„  excellent  Thing  than  the  frequent  rubbing  of  the  Boat  or 
tern  Zd feme Kece of  Hair-cloth,  or  ruder  Stuff,  at  the  Beginning 
of  String  •  Some  I  have  known  done  with  Seals -skin  ;  the  more  rug 
fed  Ba  A  with  T  Piece  of  Cm*  of  Mail,  which  is  made  of  fmall  W  ires: 
fhisBdte  2hen  the  Body  of  the  Trees  ^ 

Rain  ;  yet  fo,  as  not  to  ^orticateot 

byrP^rV.«;,  ft-ngtauf  '  «» 

vn.  Book  xi.  killing  the  Worm, 


8.  Laftly, 
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8.  Laftly  ,  Frondation,  or  the  taking  off  feme  of  the  luxuriant  r 
Bfancbes  and  Sprays  of  fuch  Trees,  efpecially  whofe  Leaves  are  pro 
fitahle  for  Cattle  (whereof  already)  is  a  Kind  of  Truning  :  And  fo  is 
the  fiarnfymg  and  crols  hatching  of  fome  Fruit-bearers,  and  others 

to  abate  that  which  fpends  all  the  Juice m  the  Leaves,  to 

the  Prejudice  of  the  reft  of  the  Parts.  5 

But  aiter  all  this  let  us  hear  what  the  learned  and  experienced  Eft*' 
Brother  ton  has  obferved  upon  this  Article  of  Truning,  and  partied 
larly  of  the  taking  off  the  Top  ;  that  thofe  Trees  which  were  fo  ufed 
feme  Years  before  the  fevere  Froft  of  1684.  died  :  Thofe  not  fo  prun’d 
elcaped  :  And  of  other  Trees  (having  but  a  fnrali  Head  left)  the  reft 
Sf  Boughs  cleaied,  the  Tops  flounfhed,  and  the  loofe  Branches 
lhread,  peulhed,  and  the  unpruned  efcaped  :  Moreover,  when  the 
like  ‘Pruning  has  been  tried  on  Trees  twenty  Foot  high  the  Diffe 
rence  of  the  Increafe  was  vifible  the  following  Summer  •  but  within 
feven  or  eight  Years  Time,  the  Difference  was  exceeding  great,  and 

®11  ProJlSlous’  botfl  111  Bark  and  Branch,  beyond  thofe  Trees  that 
nad  been  pruned. 

9.  This  and  the  like,  belonging  to  the  Care  of  the  Wood-ward 
will  mind  him  of  his  continual  Duty  ;  which  is  to  walk  about  and  fur- 
vey  is  young  T  Imitations  daily  ;  and  to  fee  that  all  Gaps  be  imme- 

PU  treff®"g  impounded  •  and  (wherethey  are  in- 

fefted)  the  T)eer  chafed  out,  fee.  It  is  mod  certain,  that  Trees  pre- 
ferved  and  governed  by  this  Hifiipline,  and  according  to  the  Rules 
mentioned, _  would  mcieafe  the  Beauty  of  Forefts,  and  Value  of  Tim 
her  more  in  ten  or  twelve  Years,  than  all  other  imaginable  Riant ati- 
ims  (accompanied  with  our  ufual  Negled)  can  do  in  Forty  or  Fifty 

10.  Lo  conclude;  in  the  Time  of  this  Work,  lhould  our  ingenious 
Arborator  frequently  incorporate,  mingle,  and  unite  the  Arms  and 
Branches  of  fome  young  and  flexible  Trees,  which  grow  in  Confort 
and  near  to  one  another  by  entring  them  into  their  mutual  Barks  Eti 
a  convenient  Incijion  :  This,  efpecially  about  Fields  and  Hedge-rows 
for  Fence  ^  Ornament.  Dr.  Blot  mentions  fome  that  do  naturally 
or  ra  ter  indeed  accidentally,  mingle  thus  ;  nay,  and  fo  embrace  and 
coale  fee,  as  if  they  iffued  out  of  the  Bowels  of  one  another  :  Such  are 

V £  t'vo.Beecfts  ‘f1  thc  Way  from  Oxford  to  Reading -at  Cain-End  ■ 
the  Bodies  of  which  Trees  ipnnging  from  different  Roots,  after  they 

re  afeended  parallel  to  the  Top,  ftrangely  unite  together  a  great 

EnrHh  fR^'the  3  tranfverfe  Keee  of  Timber  fntring  at  each 

-  er  0  1.es  £^e  Trees,  and  growing  jointly  with  them  •  The 
fame  is  feen  m  Sycamores  at  New-College  Gardens  :  I  my  felf  have 
w  venyoung  Ajh— poles  into  Twifts  of  three  and  four  Braids,  like  Wo¬ 
mens  Hair,  when  they  make  it  up  to  fillet  it  under  their  Coifs,  which 
,  i  ge  y  incorporated  and  grown  together  without  Separation  • 
but  thefe  are  rather  for  Curiofity,  than  of  Advantage  for  Timber.  7 
Trees  will  likewife  grow  frequently  out  of  the  Boal  of  the  other  - 

T1  Penetrate  through  the  whole  Length  of  the  Trunk 
till  faftemng  in  the  very  Earth,  they  burft  the  including  Tree  as  it 
has  happened  m  Willows,  where  an  AJh-tree  has  fpning  likely’  fro 
ome  Key  or  Jm/dropt  from  the  rotten  Head  of  it  :  But  this  Accident 
not  fo  properly  pertaining  to  this  Chapter,  I  conclude  with  recommend 

“g  and  be£omS  °f  y°UnS  Timber-trees,  elpecially  Oak 

and  Ajh,  into  various  flexures,  Curbs  and  Tojlures,  obliged  to  ply 

them- 
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book  111.  themfelves  into  different  Modes  ^f^ths  «  “'"rather, 

SSI  Ground,  I.  J f  S»|  of  £££?&&£ 
or  Branches,  till  the  W  ot  the  %  with«.t  Power 

5S& T*T his' Gourfe> woufd °wond  erfull  y  accomodate  Materials 

^ ^rilur'nd  abbreviate 

the  Work  of  Hewing  and  JVajie . 


_ H.  ~  rU  r»n/>n  MS!  4  J  1 1 4 4  W).  PIT 


And  the  Poet,  it  feems,  knew  it  well,  and  for  what  Purpoles, 

*  When  in  the  Woods  with  mighty  Force  they  how 
The  Elm,  and  Jhape  it  to  a  crooked  7  low  ; 

fo  as  it  even  half  made  it  to  their  Hands. 


V  E  L  I  1 


CHAP.  III. 

0/"  the  Age,  Stature,  Felling  of  Trees. 

Ti  1 1 '  /Ice  of  Trees,  except  of  the  Coniferous  (for  the  11  oft 
”  art  known  by  the  ‘Degrees  of  their  tapering  Branches)  is 
reckoned  bv  the  Number  of  Solar  Revolutions ,  or  Cir  cles  , 

v  -  rkplt:ri£X^ 

StS  LiEtCll, t  oLi  Tree, ,  Mb  *. 

Jj  ,  yj*e  ‘Plum-trees,  &c.  which  exceed  one  another  in 

Oak,  Ll>  9  5  i  •  years  .  gut  of  this  hereafter.  In  the 

Cirowth,  however  co-equal  m^Years^B^  ^  ^  ^  ?nd  full 

n^nJ™h;tthe  Wof  the  Forefl  fliould  confolt  or  ^etermine-ton. 

TinaSh^S~t Tr  Grow^fa  to^Seafon  when  Jy 
f i '  J/ ^Tw  JcMs  affo  that  of  Felling)  and  a  ‘Decrement  or 
when  they  decay.  To  the  firfi  of  thefe  they  proceed  wlth  more  or  left 
r/>A)«fv  as  they  confift  of  more  ftnft  and  compared  Particles 
'are  of  i  fighter  and  more  laxed  CfltfwcWf  ;  by  which  they  receive  a 
fneedier  o  flower  ©./«*«»  of  This  ,s  apparent  m  Box 

aPnd  /L  ;  the  one  of  a  harder,  the  other  of  a  more  tender 

7,  R„.  ’  fhev  oroceed  fo  they  likewife  continue.  By  the  Mate 

rf  Trees  I  would  fignify  their  utmoft  Effort ,  ftwfi  and Maturity , 
which  are  all  of  them  different  as  to  27«c  and  7<W  ;  yet  do  not  I  in- 

JW«  Jjta, in  which  , 

either  improve  or  decay  (theTWof  om  being  ft.ll  ** t5^\ 

the  offer)  but  farther  than  which  their  Natures  d°  n°t  extend 
immediately  (though  to  our  Senfes  imperceptible)  throng  tome  l  p 
mity  (to  which  all  Things  fublunary  be  obnoxious)  dwindle  and  i 
-nail-  either  through  H?e,  Defeft  of  Nourijhment ,  by  Sicknefs  a  i 
Decay  of  principal  Parts  ;  but  efpecially  and  more  mevitab  y,  w  en 


a  Continud  in  Silvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatuf 
In  burim,  5c  curyi  fovmam  accipic  UUiius  aratn : 


Geo.  i. 


violently 
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violently  invaded  by  mortal  and  incurable  Infirmities ,  or  by  what  other  Chap.  III. 
Extinction  of  their  vegetative  Heat ,  Subfiratfion  or  Obftrnffiou  of 
Air  and  Moifiure  ;  which  making  all  Motions  whatfoever  to  ceale  and 
determine,  is  the  Caufe  of  their  final  Deftrudion. 

2.  Our  honeft  Countryman ,  to  whofe  Experience  we  have  been 
obliged  for  fomething  I  have  lately  animadverted  concerning  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  does,  in  another  Chapter  of  the  fame  Treatife ,  fpeak 
of  the  Age  of  Trees.  The  TUfcourfe  is  both  learned,  rational,  and 
full  of  Encouragement  :  For  he  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  even 
fome  Fruit-trees  may  poflibly  arrive  to  a  Thoufiand  Years  of  Age  ; 
and  if  fo  Fruit-trees,  whofe  continual  bearing  does  fo  much  impair 
and  Ihorten  their  Lives,  as  we  fee  it  does  their  Form  and  Beauty ;  how 
much  longer  might  we  reafonably  imagine  fome  hardy  and  flow¬ 
growing  Foreft-trees  may  probably  laft  ?  I  remember  Fliny  tells  us 

of  fome  Oaks  growing  in  his  Time  in  the  *  Hercynian  Foreft,  which  *  Hercyni£e 
were  thought  co-evous  with  the  W or  Id  it  felf ;  their  Roots  had  even  silvae  robo~ 
raifed  Mountains ,  and  where  they  encounter'd,  fwell'd  into  goodly  ZZafUvis 
Arches ,  like  the  Gates  of  a  City  :  But  our  more  modern  Author's  Cal-  &  congenita. 
culation  for  Fruit-trees  (I  fuppofe  he  means  Fears ,  Apples ,  8tc.) 

Allowance  is  three  hundred  Years  for  Growth,  as  much  as  for  their  finemlLu- 

Stand  (as  he  terms  it)  and  three  hundred  for  their  T)ecay ,  which  does 

in  the  Total  amount  to  no  lefs  than  nine  hundred  Years.  This  Con- Cap.  ii!  ’XVI' 

jedure  is  deduced  from  Apple-trees  growing  in  his  Orchard ,  which 

having  known  for  forty  Years,  and  upon  diligent  Enquiry  of  fundry 

aged  Perfons  of  eighty  Years  and  more,  who  remembred  them  Trees 

all  their  Time,  he  finds,  by  comparing  their  Growth  with  others  of 

that  Kind,  to  be  far  fhort  in  Bignefs  and  Perfedion  (viz.  by  more 

than  two  Parts  of  three)  yea,  albeit  thofe  other  Trees  have  been  much 

hindred  in  their  Stature,  through  ill  Government  and  Mif-ordering  : 

And  this  to  me  feems  not  at  all  extravagant,  fince  I  find  mention  of 
a  Fear-tree  near  Rofis  in  Herefordfhire,  which  being  of  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  Foot  in  Circumference,  and  yielding  feven  Hogfheads  of  Cy¬ 
der  yearly,  muft  needs  have  been  of  very  long  Standing  and  Age,  tho* 
perhaps  not  lo  near  Methufalem' s. 

3.  To  eftablilh  this,  he  aflembles  many  Arguments  from  the  Age 
of  Animals,  whofe  State  and  Hecay  double  the  Time  of  their  In- 
creafe  by  the  fame  Proportion  :  If  then  (faith  he)  thofe  frail  Crea« 
tures,  whofe  Bodies  are  nothing  (in  a  Manner)  but  a  tender  Rotten - 
nefs,  may  live  to  that  Age  ;  I  fee  not  but  a  Tree  of  a  folid  Sub- 
fiance,  not  damnified  by  Heat  or  Cold,  capable  of,  and  fubjeEl  to  any 
kind  of  ordering  or  dr ejfing,  feeding  naturally ,  and  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  disburden'd  of  all  Superfluities,  eafed  of  and  of  his  own 
accord  avoiding  the  Caufes  that  may  annoy  him ,  Jhould  double  the 
Life  of  other  Creatures  by  very  many  Tears.  He  proceeds,  IVhat  elfe 
are  Trees  in  Comparifon  with  the  Earth,  but  as  Hairs  to  the  Body 
of  Man  ?  And  it  is  certain ,  that  (without  fome  EDiftemper ,  or  for¬ 
cible  Caufe)  the  Hairs  dure  with  the  Body,  and  are  efieemed  Excre¬ 
ments  but  from  their  fuperfluous  Growth  :  So  as  he  refolves,  upon 
good  Reafon,  that  Fruit-trees  well  ordered  may  live  a  thoufiand  Tears 
and  bear  Fruit  ;  and  the  longer  the  more,  the  greater  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  (for  which  an  Inftance  alfo  in  Dr.  Beal's  Herefordfhire  Or¬ 
chards,  Fag.  21,  22.)  becaufe  his  Vigour  is  proud  and  llronger,  when 
his  Years  are  many.  Thus  you  lhall  fee  old  Trees  put  forth  their 

B  b  b  Buds 
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Book  111.  Buds  and  Blofoms  bothfooner,  and  more  plentifully  than  young  Trees 
by  much  ;  and  I  fenfibly  perceive  (faith  he)  my  young  Trees  to  en¬ 
large  their  Fruit  as  they  grow  greater,  &c.  And  if  Fruit-trees 
continue  to  this  Age,  how  many  Ages  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  ftrong  and 
hUo-e  Timber-trees  will  laft  ?  whole  malfy  Bodies  require  the  Years  of 
divers  Methufelahs,  before  they  determine  their  Days*  whofe  Sap  is 
ftrong  and  bitter  ;  whofe  Bark  is  hard  and  thick,  and  their  Subftance 
folid  and  ftiff  *  all  which  are  Defences  of  Health  and  long  Life.  Their 
vStremjth  withstands  all  forcible  Winds  ;  their  Sap  of  that  Quality  is 
not  fubject  to  Worms  and  Tainting  *  their  Bark  receives  feldom  or  never 
by  Cafualty  any  Wound  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  are  free  from  Re¬ 
movals  which  are  the  Death  of  Millions  of  Trees  ;  whereas  the 
Fruit-tree  (in  Companion)  is  little,  and  frequently  blown  down  ;  his 
Sap  fweet  eafily  and  foon  tainted  ;  his  Bark  tender,  and  foon  wound¬ 
ed  *  and  himfelf  ufed  by  Man  as  Man  ufes  himfelf  •  that  is,  either  un¬ 
skilfully ,  or  carelefty.  Thus  he.  But  VoJJius  de  Theolog.  Gent.  Lib.  v. 
Cap.  v.  gives  too  little  Age  to  Ajhes,  when  he  fpeaks  but  of  one 
hundred  Years  (in  which ,  as  in  the  reft,  he  feems  to  agree  with  my 
Lord  Bacon ,  Hift .  Vita  &  Mort.  Artie .  i.)  and  to  the  Me  die  a, 
Tyrus,  Trunus ,  Cornus  but  Jixty  ;  he  had  as  good  have  held  his 
peaCe  l  Even  Rofemary  has  lafted  amongftus  a  hundred  Years. 

4.  1  might  to  this  add  much  more,  and  truly  with  fufficient  Probabi¬ 
lity,*  that  the  Age  of  Timber-trees ,  efpecially  of  fuch  as  be  of  a  corn- 
pad,  refinous,  or  balfamical  Nature  (for  of  this  Kind  are  the  Tew, 
Box ,  Horn* beam.  White-thorn ,  Oak ,  Walnut ,  Cedar ,  Juniper ,  &c.) 
are  capable  of  very  long  Duration  and  Continuance  :  Thofe  of  largeft 
Roots  (a  Sign  of  Age)  longer  lived  than  the  Jhorter ;  the  dry  than  the 
wet  •  and  the  gummy ,  than  the  watery  ;  the fterile  than  the  fruitful : 

■*  Silva, -urn,  For  not  to  conclude  from  B  liny’s  *  Hercynian  Oaks,  or  the  Turpentine - 
Hercynia  die- Tree  of  Idumaa  (which  Jofephus  ranks  alfo  with  the  Creation)  I 
rumfexaginta.  mentione(i  a  Qyprefs ,  yet  remaining  lomewhere  in  Rerfia  near  an  old 

Tmaffrtih,  Sepulchre, whofe  Stem  is  as  large  as  five  Men  can  encompafs,  the  Boughs. 
ita&notior.  extencpng  fifteen  Paces  every  way  ;  this  muft  needs  be  a  very  old  Tree, 

UiTc.  m!'*’ believed  by  my  Author  little  lels  than  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Years 
of  Age.  Of  luch  another.  Dr.  Spon ,  in  his  Voyage  into  Greece,  fpeaks, 
which  by  its  fpreading  feems  to  be  of  the  Savine  Kind  :  And,  in  Truth, 
as  to  the  Age  and  Duration,  Cyprefs ,  Cedar ,  Box,  Ebony,  Brafil , 
and  other  exceeding  hard  and  compad  (with  fome  refinous)  W oods , 
growing  chiefly  in  both  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies ,  muft  needs  be  of  won¬ 
derful  Age.  The  Particulars  were  too  long  to  recount.  The  old  Bla- 
tanus  fet  by  Agamemnon ,  mentioned  by  Theophraftus,  and  the  Her¬ 
culean  Oaks  ;  the  Laurel  near  Hippocrene ,  the  Vatican  Ilex,  the 
Vine  which  was  grown  to  that  Bulk  and  W oodinefs ,  as  to  make  a  Statue 
of  Jupiter,  and  Columns  in  Juno's  Temple  *  and  at  prefent  ftis  found 
that  the  great  Doors  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ravennais  made  of  fuch  Vine- 
tree  Planks  ;  fome  of  which  are  twelve  Foot  long,  fourteen  and  fifteen 
Inches  broad  ;  the  whole  Soil  of  that  Country  producing  Vines  of  pro¬ 
digious  Growth  ;  and  fuch  another  in  Margiana  is  fpoken  of  by  Strabo, 
that  was  twelve  Foot  in  Circumference :  Rliny  mentions  one  of  fix 
hundred  Tears  old  in  his  Time ;  and  at  Ecoan  the  late  Duke  of  Mont • 
moranefs  Houle,  is  a  Table  of  a  very  large  Dimenfion,  made  of  the 
like  Plant :  And  that  which  renders  it  the  more  ftrange,  is,  That  a  Tree 

growing  in  fuch  a  wreathed  and  twilled  manner,  rather  like  a  Rope  than 

Timber , 
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4* ,o  “  ■c«' 

found  many  Vines  near  the  r„/V  r  d  ®liarius  aftrms,  that  he 
*»  C' 7nd”e  S  -  «« 

®asssfe 

that  enormous  Tree  *2>J  renfrm  the  F?rtunate  W™*,  with 

fifc .  were  famous  for  theK^  cfX”8  ,n  V  TrM°^tic 
Sycamore  that  Zacchpn  c  ri;mv.  a  °  *  "  •  Hierom  affirms  he  law  the 

ft;  y-S"  b«'"£,  “ 

SSS  S 'SLtz  sS  “  ~T"S  ?  ^  <w 

toll,  of  other 

jtisrKsrste'  “7  hmdred.Y'“  no,  j's 

opened  in  .wfp,*,,  M  reee  »“' Ld  ™S«  he  Avi’  /*  7  ”  "™ 
holy  Babe,  as  fire  was  flying  into  3  f,  ;  B Wed  Virgin  and 

feventeen  Pa^es  b  Qr^lfe  Jef- °I ‘u  Knd>  M  meafures 

th7  2,7  "  • th£  planted  byhhe 

Sat&'&K-g?  *i  **  ?h  4~®Xd; 

be  excavated  into  W  that  woul7'  77  ^  °f  TreeS  caPabIe  to 
To  which  add  Aoft  &pe2rinUIte7rT  tW°  hundred  Men  a  Piece. 

Aufturg,  under  whofe  prodigious  Shade’thevfo often  72  and,that1°f 

ITlTi are  T  of  them  noted*r 

diameter,  from  a  Stem  of  ab^  tie^y  Foot  in'  CM  PaCes 

the  German  Emperors  have  fomedmeshaten  77  7  rllndeLWhlch 
feems  they  paid  Tiivinp  Won i  "  n*  t0  ftch  it 

another  Monument.  celebrated  by  Virgil,  near  to 

is^SS?  n? 

the  Cejfc*.  Li„c,  h>pw"gt"Mr'f i“£""r°l /f  &T"  J"” 

s  ^s*:as-  “rr  rS^ktSSS; 

already)  to  be  one  of  thenM^%  hmkS  the.  (of  which 

Menelans ;  to  thefeteaS It  Tf!8"0^1118’  and  thc  ?&#«»*  fet  by 
himfelf,  and  the  Ofoh  t  ^  ®f7?/  *«**.  co^vous  with  Apollo 
tion;  the  over-grown  L7/  h]M™erW  according  to  their  Tradi- 

Tiburtine,  and  cfpeciallv7h7  '  f fd  the  Holm>  and  the 
thirty-five  Foot  about  •  befides  di2«s  WhSCShe^h^  ^  ^ 
in  a  large  Chapter :  And  what  ftall  we  cSme  of  rhl  A  a^Kab ? 

Blay»» s  m  Admiration  whereof  he  ftaid  the  March  of  8-C  of Xerxes  s 

******  Me,  f„  r«  My  Di;s ,  *bd  ss  £r,™ 

1  ufed 
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.  j  certainly  a  goodly  Tree  was  a  powerful  Attradivc, 

Book  III. ufed  to  /wear-,  andwrai l\nknus  Crifpus ,  fell  in  Love  with  a  pro- 
when  that  prudent  Con/itl,  U  J/  Jr  whicb  he  ufed  to  fleep 

digious  Beech  o. ^rrffelhTwithpomin^  Wine  at  the  Roots, 
under,  and  would  fometimes  r  enamoured  with  an 

and  that  wife  Prince  immured  at  Barges. 

huge  Oak,  which  he  caui-e  mention  of  Tiberius’s  Larch ,  intended  to 
6.  We  have  already  made  ment  being.  one  hundred  and 

be  employed  about  the  Matmacb^  viametd all  that  Space  (not 
twenty  Foot  in  Leng  ,  ,,non  asi'uch  a  Wonder,  that  though 

counting  the  Top)  and  was  that  vaft  Fabrick,  the  Emferor 

it  was  brought  to  Rome  to  e  ,  _  and  fo  ;t  iay  unemployed  till 

would  have  it  kept  prop  er  _  t^lg’  m^ht  be  added  the  Maft  of 

Nero  built  his  Amphitheatre.  b  0f  one  Cedar :  And  that  of 

‘Demetrius’s  Galeage,  which ™fp^"isks  out' of  Egypt,  four  Fa- 
the  Float  which  wafted  Cal%'  ^  alfo  of  a  Cedar  growing  in  the 
thorns  in  Circumference.  hundred  and  thirty  Foot  long ,  and 

Ifland  of  C^r«x,  which  ^ Xt  feemft here  are  lime  yet  glowing 
eighteen  very  few  in  Number)  our  late  Travel- 

on  Mount  Libanus  (thougn  1  y  ^  meafured  one  of  twelve 
■* MmtidriW s\et  *  Mr.  Maundrdh  aflwnw  h  kfs  than  thirty  Yards  from  the 

journey  to  Yards  fix  Inches  m  Girt,  10““  ’  ,  f  which  was  equal  to  a  great 

Ground,  divided  into  five  L  mbs  each  ^  extended  thirty_flx  c 

Tree  :  Of  theTlane.m  At™ns'  .  ,  were  yet  exceedingly  large,  and 
bits  farther  than  theBoug  Tree  at  Veliternus ,  whofe  Arms 

fuch  another  was  that  moft  lai  But  thefe  were  [olid.  Now  if 

jfretphed  out  eighty  Foot  from  begdes  thofe  mentioned  by  Pliny, 

we  will  calculate  ft°m  the  ^  ha(J  Capes4 n  Oaks,  and  (as 

in  the  Heuynian  Foreft  ,  h  J \Tunti  or  timoos  of  excavated  O^, 
now  the  Indians)hid  of  old!  .  Such  were  thean- 

which  would  well  Xlrtlabout  CePhalolia,  as  Sir  George  Wheeler 
tient  povofy Aa,  in  u^e  y,.  V  £  ufed  by  thofe  of  Cyprefs :  But 

obferved  j  and  luch  the  A  pva  1  which  was  made  to  hold  two 

what  were  thefe  to  a  i  ^  recorded  by  the  Naturalift, 

hundred  Men  ?  And  the ■  Lieian  »a£ ™  in  it  of7  elghty.0ne  Foot 
and  remaining  long  after  h»  Da y ,  had  ^  and  »r  of 

in  Compafs,  adorned  with  ^  ^  ^  Body  and  Head, 

Stone ;  for  it  feems  it  wa  g  Qon/ul  and  Governour  of  that 

that  Lictnms _  Mutianus  (  R  p  ue  in  it,  choofing  rather  to  lodge 

‘province')  ufed  to  feaft  his  Palace  •  it  was  in  Compafs  eighty 

in  it,  than  in  his  Senate  that  vaft  Cerrusin  which 

Foot,  and  grew  m  Ma.  And  *  \  &  cdcbrated  by  the  noble 

an  Eremite  built  his  Ct ’  Y  viii.  dVrs.  xxx. 

Fracajiorius  in  his  Poem  Maltetde.^  need  „Q  no  farther  than  our 

But  for  in  Gloucejter- 

own  Country,  there  bei  g  (  Qxfordjbire ,  which  has  been 

Jbire')  an  Oak  at  Kidhng  .  Tudge  Morton,  near  whofe 

frequently  ufed  (before  the  Death i  of ' the toe Judge  ' y^^Ma- 

Houfe  it  flood)  for  the  immediate  Imprifonment  91  ^  £  MrGoal : 

lefaLlors,  till  they  could  convemen  ly  b  ^  ^  <mdknt  Hillory  0f  O^- 

And  fuch  another  Trifin  Di.  Tut  ,  ,  .  Moravia ,  to  be  made 

fordjbire,  mention  out  of  Ferdinand  Hurtado  :  But 

out  of  the  of  a  Willow,  twen  y  ^  fpeaks  of 

not  to  go  out  of  our  promifed  Bounds,  th  an 
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an  Elm  growing  on  Blechington-Green ,  which  gave  Reception  and  Chap* 
Harbour  to  a  poor  great-belly’ d  Woman  (whom  the  unhofpitable  Peo- 
pie  would  not  receive  into  their  Houfes)  Who  was  brought  to  Bed  in  it 
of  a  Softy  now  a  lufty  young  Fellow.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
(I  know  not  what  to  call  it)  Privilege  belonging  to  a  venerable  Oaky 
lately  growing  in  Knoll-Wood ,  near  Trely-Cafile  in  Staffordjhire,  of 
which,  1  think,  Sir  Charles  Skrymjher  is  Owner  ;  that  upon  Oath  made 
of  a  Baftard’ s  being  begotten  within  the  reach  of  its  Bough’s  Shade 
(which  I  alfure  you  at  the  riling  and  declining  of  the  Sun  is  very  am¬ 
ple)  the  Offence  was  not  obnoxious  to  theGenfure  of  either  Ecclefiafii- 
cal  or  Civil  Magiftrate.  Thefe,  with  our  Hiftorians ,  I  rather  mention 
alfo  for  their  extravagant  Ufe,  and  to  refrelh  the  Reader  with  fome  Va¬ 
riety,  than  for  their  extraordinary  Capacity ;  becaufe  fuch  Inftances  are 
innumerable,  lhould  we  pretend  to  illuftrate  this  Particular  with  more 
than  needs. 

And  now  I  have  fpoken  of  Elms ,  and  other  Extravagancies  of  Trees, 
there  Hands  one  (as  this  curious  Obferver  notes)  in  Bin  fey  Common,  fix 
Yards  Diameter  next  the  Ground,  which  'tis  conje&ured  has  been  fo 
improved  by  railing  an  earthen  Bank,  or  Seat  about  it,  which  has  cauled 
it  to  put  forth  into  Spurs  ;  it  not  being  fo  conliderable  in  the  higher 
Trunk. 

7.  Compare  me  then  with  thefe  that  nine  fathonfd-deep  Tree  fpoken 
of  by  Jofephus  Ac  of  a  \  the  Maflick-tree ,  leen  and  mealured  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake ,  which  was  four  and  thirty  Yards  in  Circuit  ;  thofe 
of  Nicaragua  and  Gambra ,  which  feventeen  Perfons  could  hardly  em¬ 
brace  :  Among  thefe  may  come  in  the  Cotton-tree  defcribed  by  Dam- 
pier.  In  India  (fays  Pliny')  Arbores  tante  proceritatis  tr  admit  mg 
lit  fagittis  fuperari  nequeant  (and  adds,  which  I  think  material,  and 
therefore  add  alfo)  Hac  facit  ubertas  foliy  temperies  cali ,  &  Aqua- 
rum  abundantia.  Such  were  thofe  Trees  in  Corfica,  and  near  Mem * 
phisy  &c.  recorded  by  TloeophraftuSy  &c.  and  for  prodigious  Height, 
the  two  and  three  hundred  Foot  unparalleled  Palms- Royal  defcribed 
by  Captain  Ligony  growing  in  our  Plantations  of  the  Barbados  ;  or 
thofe  goodly  Mafts  of  Air,  which  I  have  feen  and  mealured,  brought 
from  New- England  5  and  what  B  embus  relates  of  thofe  twenty -fa¬ 
thom’ d.  Ant  aril  /V-trees ;  or  thofe  of  which  Cardan  writes,  called  Ciba , 
which  riling  in  their  feveral  Stems  each  of  twenty  Foot  in  Compafs,  and 
as  far  diftant  each  from  other,  unite  in  the  Boal  at  fifteen  Foot  height 
from  the  Ground,  compoling  three  ftately  ArcheSy  and  thence  afcend-^ 
ing  in  a  Shaft  of  prodigious  Bulk  and  Altitude  :  Such  Trees  of  thirty- 
feven  Foot  Diameter  (an  incredible  Thing)  Scaliger  (his  Ant  agon  if) 
fpeaks  of  ad  Gambra  jluvium.  Matthiolus  mentions  a  Tree  growing 
in  the  llland  of  Cyprus ,  which  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  Foot 
high  found  Timber :  And  upon  Mount  ALtna  in  Sicily  is  a  Place  called 
by  them  gli  Caftayney  from  three  Che fnut -trees  there  Handing,  where 
in  the  Cavity  of  one,  yet  remaining,  a  conliderable  Flock  of  Sheep  is 
commonly  folded  :  Kir cher’s  Words  are  thefe,  as  feen  by  himfelf, 

Et  quod  for  fan  videri  poffity  oftendit  mihi  via  duXy  unius 

Cajianea  Corticem  tanta  amplitudinisy  ut  intra  earn  integer  pec or um 
grex  d  paftoribusy  tanquam  in  Caula  commodiffimay  nollu  include * 
retur.  China  Illuft.  p.  185-.  But  this,  as  I  . remember,  was  lately 
ruin’d  by  the  direful  Conflagration  about  Cutanea .  And  wha.t  may  we 
conceive  of  thofe  Trees  in  the  Indie sy  one  of  whofe  Nuts  hardly  one 

C  e  c  Man 
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kIH.  Man  is  able  to  carry;  and  which  are  fo  vaft,  as  they  depend  not,  like 
other  Fruit ,  by  a  Stalk  from  the  Boughs ,  but  are  produced  out  of  the 
very  Body  and  Stem  of  the  Tree ,  and  are  fufficient  to  feed  twenty  Per- 
fons  at  a  Meal ?  There  were  Trees  found  in  Brazil ,  that  fixteen  Men 
could  hardly  fathom  about ;  and  the  Jefuits  caufed  one  of  thefe  to  be 
felled,  for  being  fuperftitioufly  worlhipped  by  the  Savages,  which  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Foot  in  Circumference.  The  Mexican  Empe¬ 
ror  is  laid  to  have  had  a  Tree  in  his  Garden ,  under  whofe  Shade  zthou- 


fand  Men  might  fit  at  a  competent  Diftance. 

We  read  of  a  certain  Fig  in  the  Charibee  IJlands ,  which  emits  fuch 
large  Buttrefles,  that  great  Flanks  for  Tables  and  Flooring  are  cleft  out 
of  them,  without  the  leaft  Prejudice  to  the  Tree  ;  and  that  one  of  thefe 
does  eafily  Ihelter  two  hundred  Men  under  them  And  in  Nieuhojf’ s 
Voyage  to  the  Eaft-lndies ,  of  the  Kynti,  a  Kind  of  Oak ,  which 
yield  Flanks  of  four  Foot  Breadth,  and  forty  in  Length:  Strabo I  re¬ 
member,  Georg.  Lib.  xv.  talks  of  fifty  Horfemen  under  aTreein/#- 
dia ;  his  Words  are  aA  up*  m  SiApsp  /Afissv,fjLfiC^v  w 

^joprnuy  and  of  another  that  ftiaded  five  Stadia  at  once  ;  and  in  another 
Place  of  a  Fine  about  Ida,  which  meafured  twenty-four  Foot  Diame¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  monftrous  Height  :  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Arbor  de 
Rays,  a  certain  Tree  growing  in  the  E aft -Indies,  which  propagates  it 
felf  into  a  vaft  Foreft  (if  not  hindered)  by  fhooting  up,  and  then  let¬ 
ting  a  Kind  of  gummy  String  to  fall  and  drivle  from  its  Branches,  which 
takes  Root  in  the  Ground  again,  and  in  this  Procefs  fpread  a  vaft  Cir¬ 
cuit,  the  fingle  Stem  of  fome  of  which  are  reported  to  be  no  lefs  than 
fifty  Foot  Diameter,  a  Thing  almoft  incredible.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  Balete,  deferibed  by  Mr.  Ray ,  {A fiend.  3d  Vol.)  and  what  he  cites 
of  Melchion  Barr  os,  who  found  Trees  Proof  againft  Weapons,  refitt¬ 
ing  the  Force  of  any  edged  Tool,  being  of  a  Confifture  fo  hard :  But 
even  this,  and  all  we  have  hitherto  produced,  is  nothing  to  what  I  find 
mentioned  in  the  late  Qhmefe  Hiftory  (as  ’tis  fet  forth  upon  Occafion  of 
the  Dutch  Embafty)  where  they  tell  us  of  a  certain  Tree  called 
Cienmch  (or  the  Tree  of  a  thoufand  Tears')  in  the  Province  of  Sue hu, 
near  the  City  Kien,  which  is  fo  prodigioufly  large,  as  to  fhrowd  two 
hundred  Sheep  under  one  only  Branch  of  it,  without  being  fo  much  as 
perceived  by  thofe  who  approach  it.  And  to  conclude  with  yet  a  great¬ 
er  Wonder,  of  another  in  the  Province  of  Chekiang,  whole  Amplitude 
is  fo  ftirpendiouily  vaft,  as  four  fear  e  Perfonscan  hardly  embrace  :  Thefe 
gigantic k  Trees ,  the  Chinefe  Timber- Merchants  tranfport  on  Floats, 
upon  which  they  build  Huts  and  little  Cottages,  where  they  live  with 
their  Families,  floating  many  thoufand  Miles  till  all  be  fold,  as  LeComfte 
tells  us  :  In  the  mean  Time  we  muft  not  omit  the  ftrange  and  incredible 
Bulk  of  fome  Oaks  Handing  lately  in  Weftfhalia,  whereof  one  Served 
both  for  a  CaJUe  and  Fort  3  and  another  there,  which  contained  in 
Height  one  hundred  and  thirty  Foot ,  and  (as  fome  report)  thirty  Foot 
Diameter  ;  and  another  which  yielded  one  hundred  Wane- Load, 
have  read  of  a  Table  of  Walnut -tree  to  be  feen  at  St.  Nicholas  s  in 
Lorrain ,  which  held  twenty-five  Foot  broad,  all  of  a  Fiece ,  and  of 
competent  Length  and  Thicknefs,  rarely  fleck'd  and  ‘water  d’,  Scamozzi 
the  Architect  reports  he  faw  it :  Such  a  Monfter  that  might  be,  under 
which  the  E?nperor  Frederick  the  Third  held  his  magnificent  Feaft, 
14 72.  For  in  this  Recenjion  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  Tafteof  more 
frelh  Obiervations,  and  to  compare  our  modern  Timber  with  the  Ant  lent. 
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and  that,  not  only  abroad,  but  without  travelling  into  foreign  Countries  Chap.  III. 
for  thefe  Wonders. 

8.  What  goodly  Trees  were  of  Old  adored,  and  confecfated  by  the 
Ttriads ,  I  leave  to  conjedure  from  the  Stories  of  our  antient  Brit  aim , 
who  had  they  left  Records  of  their  Prodigies  in  this  Kind,  would 
doubtlefs  have  fumilhed  us  with  Examples  as  remarkable  for  the  Growth 
and  Stature  of  Trees ,  as  any  which  we  have  deduced  from  the  Wri¬ 
ters  of  Foreign  Countries  ;  fince  the  Remains  of  what  are  yet  in  being 
(notwithstanding  the  Havock  which  has  univerfally  been  made,  and 
the  little  Care  to  improve  our  Woods)  may  Hand  in  fair  Competition 
with  any  thing  that  Antiquity  can  produce. 

9.  There  is  fomewhere  in  Wales  an  Infer  ip  t  ion  extant,  cut  into  the 
Wood  of  an  old  Beam,  thus, 

SEXAGINTA  PEDES  FUERANT  IN  STIPITE  NOSTRO 
EXCEPTA  COMA  QXJ  M  SPECIOSA  FV IT. 

this  mull:  needs  have  been  a  noble  Tree,  but  not  without  later  Paral¬ 
lels  ;  for  to  inftance  in  the  feVcral  Species ,  and  fpeak  firft  of  the  Bulks 
of  home  immenle  Trees  ;  there  was  Handing  an  old  and  decayed  Chef- 
nut  at  Fraiting  in  Effex ,  whofe  very  Stump  did  yield  thirty  fizable 
Load  of  Logs.  I  could  produce  you  another  of  the  fame  Kind  iii 
Gloucefterfhire ,  which  contains  within  the  Bowels  of  it  a  pretty  wain- 
fcotted  Room  inlighten’d  with  Windows j  and  furniftfd  with  Seats,  &c. 
to  anfver  the  Lician  Platanus  lately  mentioned. 

10.  But  whilft  I  am  bn  this  Period  ;  fee  what  a  Tilia  i hat  nioft  learn¬ 
ed  and  obliging  Perfon  Sir  Tho.  Brown  of  Norwich  deferibes  to  me  in 
a  Letter  juft  now  received. 

An  extraordinary  large  and  ftately  Tilia^  Linden,  or  Lime-tree^ 
there  groweth  at  Depeham  in  Norfolk,  ten  Miles  from  Norwich* 
whofe  Meafure  is  this .  The  Compafs  in  the  leaf  Part  of  the  Trunk 
or  Body  about  two  Tards  from  the  Ground ,  is  at  leaf  eight  Yards  and. 
half ;  about  the  Root  nigh  the  Earth ,  fixteen  Yards,  about  half  a  Tard 
above  that,  near  twelve  Yards  in  Circuit :  The  Height  to  the  upper - 
mo  ft  Boughs  about  thirty  Yards,  which  furmounts  the  famous  Tilia 
of  Zurich  in  Switzerland  ;  and  uncertain  it  is  whether  in  any  Tilice- 
tum,  or  Lime- walk,  abroad  it  be  confiderably  exceeded  :  Tet  was  the 
firft  Motive  I  had  to  view  it  not  fo  much  the  Largenefs  of  the  Tree , 
as  the  general  Opinion  that  no  Man  could  ever  name  it  %  but  I  found 
it  to  be  a  Tilia  feemina  ;  and  ( if  the  DiftinFtion  of  Bauhinus  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  greater  and  leffer  Leaf)  a  Tilia  Platyphyllos,  or  La- 
tifolia  ;  fome  Leaves  being  three  Inches  broad ;  but  to  diftinguijh  it 
from  others  in  the  Country,  I  called  it  Tilia  Coloffea  Depehamenfis. 

Thus  that  learned  Perfon,  from  this  and  the  like  Inftance  (as  the  Rea¬ 
der  will  find'in  what  follows  growing  in  our  own  Country  )  I  am  not 
apt  fo  much  to  admire  what  is  pretended  fo  mightily  to  exceed  the  re- 
frelhing  Shades  of  fome  of  our  Oaks ,  Beeches ,  Elms ,  and  other  am¬ 
ple  Umbrages,  if  diligently  compared  ;  as  I  am  to  impute  it  to  what 
the  younger  *  Pliny  attributes  to  Mens  affeding  Novelties,  that  tanta  *  Lib.  viif, 
fuarum  rerum  fatietas ,  aliacumquc  aviditas.  Ep.  xx.  ad 

A  Poplar-tree,  not  much  inferior  to  this,  he  informs  me  grew  lately Ga!llus 
at  Hurling  by  Thetford ,  at  Sir  William  Gawdy’s  Gate,  blown  down 
by  that  terrible  Hurricane  about  four  Years  fince. 


But 
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Book  III  But  here  does  properly  intervene  the  Linden  of  Schaloufe  in  Svuiffe, 
under  which  is  a  Bower  compofed  of  its  Branches,  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  three  hundred  Perfons  fitting  at  eale  :  It  has  a  Fountain  fet  about 
with  many  Tables,  formed  only  of  the  Boughs,  to  which  they  afcend 
bv  Steps  ;  all  kept  fo  accurately,  and  fo  very  thick,  that  the  Sun  ne¬ 
ver  looks  into  it  :  But  this  is  nothing  to  that  prodigious  Tiha  of  New- 
(ladt  in  the  Thitchy  of  Wirtemberg ,  lo  famous  for  its  Monftrofity 
that  even  the  City  itfelf  receives  a  Denomination  from  it,  being  called 
by  the  Germans  Jitlctlftant  attfKt  gcOlTell  tinDen,  or  Newftadt  by  the 
great  Lime-tree.  The  Circumference  ot  the  Trunk  is  twenty-feven 
Foot  four  Fingers  :  The  Ambitus ,  or  Extent  of  the  Boughs,  tour  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  Fere  ;  the  Diameter  from  South  to  North  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five,  from  Eaft  and  Weft  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
Foot  •  fet  about  with  divers  Columns  and  Monuments  of  Stone  (eighty- 
two  in  Number  at  prefent,  and  formerly  above  an  Hundred  more) 
which  feveral  ‘Princes  and  noble  Perfons  have  adorned,  and  cekbrated 
with  In  Script  ions,  Arms  and  Devices,  and  which,  as  fo  many ‘Pillars, 
ferve  likewife  to  fupport  the  umbragious  and  venerable  Boughs  :  And 
that  even  the  Tree  had  been  much  ampler,  the  Rums  and  Diftances 
of  the  Columns  declare,  which  the  rude  Soldiers  have  greatly  impair  d. 

Bv  the  Date  of  the  antienteft  Columns,  yet  intire,  namely  Anno 
Kf  may  be  conieaured  how  goodly  a  Tree  it  was  almoft  two  hun¬ 
dred  J Tears  fince.  The  Inftriptions  on  the  leveral  Arms  and  Sup- 
portcy's  are  as  follows. 

D.  V.  H.  Z.  W.  CLL~ — —Graff  zu  Leuehtenberg.  1 59  I5^3* 

!  rn c  Albert  von  rofenb erg  Ritter.  1591.  Wolff  Keidel  alter  Fur- 
leutium  1 5  5  5  •  Some  report  he  planted  it,  Hans  Hemrie  vender 
Tana.  1583  Conrad  von  Flbeg.  15 75  Friz  Nerter  von  Hertenek. 

Wirich  von  Gemmingen.  1 575  Bartol—  fflot.  ijSS- 
V.  Hans  Funk  der  zeit  Burgermeijter  Hie  erft ,  1555.  Hans  Vine h 
Stigelheimer  zu  Hurarhenig  FuBlicher.  hr .  Hoff-meijier.  1 59 1  * 

<p  r  a  fill  de  Langheim  rediens  Cijlerli £  ab  urbe 
Byramidem  hanc  pofuit  flammis  CoeleJUbus  autfanu 
Sentiat  hac  etiam  Mumen  fpirabile  toto 
Before,  &  illi'us  femper  fit  munere  foehx. 

Lohann.  Aht  zu  Laugh.  i6or.  Job.  Aht  zu  Schoenthal.  1584. 
Eberhard  von  Gimmingen.  iyyy.  David  von  Helmftad  Amtman. 
Graff.  Fridrich  zu  Mompelyard.  Hans  Hennck  von  Lammeftein. 
Silfmund  Signiger.  L.  H.  Z.  W.  A.  3  53  •  G.  L.  Mary  Graff  au  Bran¬ 
ded  ijfii.  Georg.  Erneft  Graff  zu  Henneb.  Herr  zu  AJchaffb. 
1<7C  'Michel  Helmling  Statt-fchreiber.  1555.  Hans  Vine k  von 
Steine  1^75"  Daniel  von  Helmjlatt.  zu  Kappenaw.  *55°. 

'stamel  von  Reifchach  ij7f‘  Willhelm  von  Crombach  ry88.  Ber- 
nolph  von  Gammingen.  1588.  Schweiker  Wumbold  von  Vmftatt. 
ICO  I  Henrich  Link  Bfarrer  zu  Vden .  Andreas  von  Obey  bach 
Vorfmeifl.  zu  Neu-ftatt.  Neubrecht  Bart  Keller  zuLeuftatt.  1557— 
Ernberi  Thomas  Bufch  von  Schorndorff  Wolffang  von  Gemmingen 
1588.  Feit  Kumeter  Forfimeifter .  155 1,  and  i£3°* 

After  this  we  might  forbear  the  naming  that  at  Tillburg  near  Buda 
in  Hungary ,  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  Street,  extending  to  fixty- 
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two  Paces  from  the  Stem,  fuftained  by  twenty-eight  Columns:  Nor  Chap.  HI 
that  neater  us,  at  Cleves  in  the  Low-Countries,  a  little  without  the 
entring  into  the  Town,  cut  in  eight  Faces  lupported  with  Billars ,  and 
containing  a  Room  in  the  middle,  the  Head  of  the  Tree  curioufly 
fhap’d  :  I  fay,  I  need  not  have  charged  this  Baragraph  with  half 
thefe,  but  tofhew  how  much  more  the  Lime-tree  feems  to  be  difpofed  to 
be  brought  into  thefe  arborious  Wonders,  than  other  Trees  of  flower 
Giowth  .  And  yet  I  am  told  of  a  JFhite-thoru  at  IF  or  ms  in  G erma- 
ny,  planted  in  the  Centre  of  the  Quadrangle  of  the  great  Churchy 
whole  Branches,  held  up  with  Stone^  is  in  Circle  fifty  Paces :  Several 
more  occur,  too  tedious  to  recite  :  But  what  is  all  this,  take  the  moft 
fpreading  of  them,  to  what  we  ftiall  Ihew,  whilft  that  of  Neuftadt 
comes  not  jet  by  forty  Foot  near  to  the  Dimenlions  of  an  Oak  land¬ 
ing  lately  in  W or kfopB ark,  belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Earl  Marjhal  of  England,  fpreading  alrnoft  three  thoufand  Yards 
fquare,  and  under  the  Shade  whereof  near  a  thoufand  Horfe  might 
commodioufly  ftand  at  once.  But,  belides  this  gigantic  Lime-tree 
there  is  likewife  a  White-thorn ,  brought  (as  the  Tradition  goes)  a  final! 

Twig  out  of  Tale  fine ,  Anno  1470,  by  Eberhard ,  fir  He  Duke  of  Wir- 
t  ember g,  and  planted  near  Tubing ,  where  he  founded  St.  Beter's  Mo- 
naflery ,  the  Branches  whereof  being  fuftained  by  forty  Columns  of 
Stone,  is  yet  a  flouriftiing  Tree  :  ’Tis  probable  that  of  Glaftenbury  is 
of  this  Kind,  and  above  a  thoufznd  Years  antienter,  if  the  Report  be 
true.  At  Forti  grows  a  Filbert  whofe  Trunk  is  as  big  as  three  Mens 
Middles  :  Near  Esfling  is  a  Juniper-tree  of  alrnoft  two  Foot  Diame¬ 
ter  in  the  lower  Trunk ,  and  very  tall  :  Thefe  Trodigies ,  with  feveral 
more  we  have  from  Dr.  Faber ,  Bhyfician  to  Frederic  Nuke  of  Wir- 
t  ember g,  and  colle&ed  by  the  latp  induftrious  Jefuit  Schott i,  in  his  Ap¬ 
pendix  ad  Lib.  ii.  TDe  Mirabilibus  Mifcellaneis .  Nor  may  here  that 
goodly  Birch-tree  be  forgotten,  which  growing  in  one  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Talace  of  Aus burgh,  is  lo  fpreading,  as  that  the  Branches 
will  cover  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  Tables,  even  as  many  as  there 
are  Days  in  the  Year,  with  its  Shade ,  as  Tavernier  tells  us  in  his  Tra¬ 
vels.  Mr..  Cook ,  in  his  ingenious  and  ufeful  Treatife ,  mentions  a  Witch- 
Elm  growing  within  thefe  three  or  four  Years  in  Sir  Walter  Baggofs 
Turk  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  which  after  two  Men  had  been  five 
Days  felling,  lay  forty  Tards  in  Length  ;  was  at  the  Stool  feventeen 
Foot  diameter  :  it  broke  in  the  Fall  fourteen  Load  of  Wood,  forty- 
eight  Load  in  the  Top  :  Yielded  eight  Pair  of  Naves,  eight  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  Foot  of  Boards  and  Blanks :  It  coft  ten  Bounds, 
feventeen  Shillings  the  fawing,  the  Whole  efteemed  ninety-feven  Tuns  ; 

This  was  certainly  a  goodly  Stick  l 

What  other  prodigious  Trees  do  at  prefent,  and  of  late  abound  in 
that  Country ,  may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Blot’s,  Natural  Fhfory  •  nay,  fome 
planted  in  the  Memory  of  Men  of  the  Place,  that  have  grown  to  a  won¬ 
derful  Brocerity g  Such  was  an  Oak  at  Narbury,  of  fifteen  Tards  in 
Girth,  which  being  felled,  two  Men  at  either  Side  on  Horfe-back  could 
not  fee  one  another  :  And  of  an  Afh  of  eight  Foot  diameter ,  the  Tim¬ 
ber  of  which  was  valued  at  30  /. 

11.  I  am  told  of  a  very  Withy -tree ,  to  be  feen  fomewhere  in  Bark - 
/hire,  which  is  increased  to  a  moft  ftupendious  Bulk  ;  and  of  two  Witch- 
hazel-trees  of  prodigious  Size,  growing  in  Oakfey-Bark ,  belonging 
to  Sir  Edw.  Books  near  Malmsbury  in  Wiltfhire ,  not  inferior  to  the 

D  d  d  largeft 
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_  ,,,  i.,r2eft  Oaks  :  But  thefe  for  arriving  haftily  to  their  Acme  mA  Benoa, 

d^and generally  not  fo  conftderable  for  their  Ufe  ;  I  pais  to  the  JJh, 

^There^fvereof  the  firft  of  thefe  divers  which  meafured  in  Length 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  Foot ,  fold  lately  in EJfex  .-  And  in  t  e 
Manour  of  Horton  (to  go  no  farther  than  the  Parilh  of  Ebjham  in 
tlrcy  belonging  to  my  Brother  Richard  Evelyn ,  Elq;)  there  were 
|fe/ftanding°in  good  Numbers,  which  would  bear  almoft  three  hoot 
Square  for  more  than  forty  Foot  in  Height,  which  ts  (in  my  Judgment) 
a  very  extraordinary  Matter.  They  grow  in  a  moift  Gravel,  and  in 

^Nofto  infift  upon  Beech ,  which  are  frequently  very  large  ;  there 
ore  Oaks  of  forty  Foot  high  and  five  Foot  diameter,  yet  flourifhing 
in  divers  old  Barks  of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry  :  And  Firs  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Foot  in  height  ;  which  is  exceeded  by  one  growing  in 
a  Wood  about  Bern  by  almoft  one  hundred  Foot,  as  Chahrous  tells  us.^ 

A  large  and  goodly  Oak  there  is  at  Reedham,  in  Sir  Richard  Berneys 
Bark  of  Norfolk ,  which  1  am  informed  was  valued  at  forty  Pounds 
the  Timber ,  and  twelve  Pounds  the  lopping  Wood. 

iz  Nor  are  we  to  over-pafs  thoie  memorable  Trees  which  fo  lately 
flourifhed  in  Denningt  on-Bark  near  Newbury  ;  amongft:  which  three 
were  mod  remarkable  from  the  ingenious  Blunter ,  and  ‘Dedication  v.it 
Tradition  hold)  of  the  famous  Englijh  Bard ,  Jeojfry  Chaucer  ;  o t 
which  one  was  called  the  King’s,  another  the  s  and  a  third 

Chaucer’s  Oak.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  fifty  Foot  in  height  before  any 
Bough  or  Knot  appeared,  and  cut  five  Foot  iquare  at  the  butt-end , 
all  clear  Timber .  The  Queens  was  fell’d  fince  the  IV ars ,  and  held 
forty  Foot  excellent  Timber,  ftraight  as  an  Arrow  in  Growth  and  Grain, 
and  cutting  four  Foot  at  the  Stub,  add  near  a  Yard  at  the  Top  ;  be- 
Tides  a  Fork  of  almoft  ten  Foot  clear  Timber  above  the  Shaft,  which 
was  crowned  with  a  lhady  Tuft  of  Boughs,  amongft  which,  fome  were 
on  each  Side  curved  like  Rams-horns,  as  if  they  had  been  fo  lnduttn- 
oufty  bent  by  Hand.  This  Oak  was  ot  a  Hind  lo  excellent,  cutting  a 
Grain  clear  as  any  Clap-board  (as  appeared  in  the  JVainfcot  which  was 
made  thereof)  that  a  thoufand  Pities  it  is  fome  Seminary  of  the  Acorns 
had  not  been  propagated,  to  preferve  the  Species.  Chaucer’s  Oak, 
though  it  were  not  of  thefe  Dimenfions,  yet  was  it  a  very  goodly  T ree : 
ArwUhis  Account  I  received  from  my  moft  honoured  Friend  Bhil. 
T acker  Efq-  whofe  Father  (as  lately  the  Gentleman  his  Brother) 
was  Proprietor  of  this  Bark  :  But  that  which  I  would  farther  remark, 
upon  this  occafion,  is  the  Bulk  and  Stature  to  which  an  Oak  may 
poftibly  arrive  within  lefs  than  three  hundred  Tears  fince  it  is  not  fo 
lon°-  that  our  Boet  flouriihed  (being  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  III.) 
if  at  leaf!  he  were  indeed  the  Blanter  of  thofe  Trees ,  as  ’tis  confident¬ 
ly  affirmed.  1  will  not  labour  much  in  this  Enquiry;  becaufe  an  im¬ 
plicit  Faith  is  here  of  great  Encouragement  ;  and  it  is  net  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  what  Trees  of  a  good  Kind,  and  in  apt  Soil,  will  perform  in 
a  few  Years  ;  and  this  (1  am  informed)  is  a  fort  of  gravelly  Clay , 
moiftened  with  fmall  and  frequent  Springs.  In  the  mean  while,  I  have 
often  wiffied,  that  Gentlemen  were  more  curious  ol  tranfmitting  to  Bo- 
jierity ,  fuch  Records ,  by  noting  the  Years  when  they  begin  any  con-. 
fiderable  B Imitation  ;  that  the  Ages  to  come  may  have  both  the  Satil- 

laftion  and  Encouragement  by  more  accurate  and  certain  Calculations. 

Henry 
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a  Anno  itfo,  of  Oak.CiJ/llh 

,  h-  h  r  J’  BirCJy  )?c'.  and  ere&ed  a  Stone  with  this  Infcription  ^nr>w 
0-vhich  I  mention  not  for  its  Elegancy,  but4Example)^.  T>om.\5% 0. 

per™ Betulas,  Blantavit :  Annum  @  Initium  fa- 
tioms  adfcribi  juffit  ;  Mtatem  exploraret  pofteritas  ; 

**  Orbisfacuh  ceterna  Hivinitati  commendat  :  as  I  find  it  re¬ 
corded  by  that  mduftnous  Genealogift ,  Jh/i*  Amir  at  us  of  Florence . 

But  t  e  only  Inftance  I  know  of  the  like  in  our  own  Country,  is  in  the 
Bark  at Althorp in  Northamptonshire ,  the  magnificent  Seat  of  the 
Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  I  find  a  Jewifh  Tradition 
cited  by  the  learned  Bochart ,  that  planted  the  Trees  (he  fuppo- 
fes  Cedars)  of  which  he  afterwards  built  the  Ark  that  preferyed  him : 

Eor  was  it  efteemed  any  Diminution  for  Brinces  themfelves  to  plant 
Trees '  with  that  Hand  which  held  the  Scepter  and  Reins  of  Empire  : 

So  as  in  the  Voorhout  of  the  Hague ,  Hands  a  Tree  placed  there  by  the 
Hands  of  the  Emperor  Charles ,  which  is  yet  in  its  prime  Growth,  and 
no  lmall  Boaft  of  the  good  People  \  But  to  proceed 

13.  There  was  in  Cunsborough  (fometimes  belonging  to  my  Lord  of 
‘Dover)  feveral  Trees  bought  by  a  Cooler,  of  which  he  made  tin 
Rounds  per  lard  for  three  or  four  Yards,  as  I  have  been  credibly  af- 
llired  :  But  where  fhalL  we  parallel  that  mighty  Tree  which  furnifhed 

^  t0  tiie  Sovereign  of  our  Seas,  which  being  one  hun¬ 

dred  Foot  long  fave  one,  bare  thirty-five  Inches  diameter  :  Yet  was 
this  exceeded  in  Proportion  and  Ufe,  by  that  Oak  which  afforded  thofe 
piodigious  Beams  that  lie  thwart  her.  The  Hiameter  of  this  Tree 
was  four  Foot  nine  Inches,  which  yielded  four  fquare  Beams  of  four 
and  forty  Foot  long  each  of  them.  The  Oak  grew  about  Frame  in? - 
ham  in  Suffolk  •  and  indeed.it  would  be  thought  fabulous,  but  to  re¬ 
count  only  the  extraordinary  Dimenfions  of  fome  Timber-trees  growing 
m  that  Country  ;  and  of  the  exceflive  Sizes  of  thefe  Materials,  had 
not  mine  own  Hands  meafured  a  Table  (more  than  once)  of  above  five 
Foot  m  breadth,  nine  and  an  half  in  length,  and  fix  Inches  thick,  all 
mtire  and  clear  (not  reckoning  the  Slab.)  This  Plank  cut  out  of  a  Tree 
fell  d  by  my  Grandfather’s  Order,  was  made  a  Rafiry -board,  and  lay 
on  a  Frame  of  xolid  Brick-work  at  W ot ton  in  Surrey ,  where  it  was 
lo  placed  before  the  Room  was  finifhed  about  it,  or  Wall  built,  and  vet 
abated  by  one  Foot  fhorter,  to  confine  it  to  the  intended  Dimenfions  of 
the  Place  5  for  at  firft  it  held  this  breadth,  full  ten  Foot  and  an  half 
in  length  :  By  an  Infcription  cut  in  one  of  the  Sides,  it  had  lain  there 
a  ove  an  hundred  Years.  To  this  may  be  added  that  Table  of  one 
1  :a*\ot  a?ove  feventy-flve  Foot  long,  and  a  Yard  broad  through  the 
' w  ’-ogtn^  now  to  be  feen  in  TDudly-Cafile  Hall,  which  grew  in 

the  Bark  defcnbed  by  Dr  .IP  lot,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Staffordshire"  Mer- 
fennus  tells  us,  that  the  great  Ship,  called  the  Crown,  which  the  late 
re  tub  King  caufed  to  be  built,  has  its  Keel-timber  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Foot  long  ;  and  the  Main-maft  twelve  Foot  diameter  at  the 
Bottom,  and  eighty-five  in  Height. 

IT  To  theie  I  might  add  a  Tew-tree  in  the  Church-yard  of  Crow - 
hurjt  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  which  I  am  told  is  ten  Tards  in  Com- 
pais  •  but  efpecially  that  fuperannuated  Tew-tree  growing  now  in  Bra ~ 
burne  Church-yard,  not  far  from  Scots- Hall  in  Kent  3  which  bein<>- 
ty-ight  Foot  eleven  Inches  in  the  Circumference,  will  bear  near 
twenty  Foot  diameter ,  as  it  was  meafured  firft  by  my  felf  imperfectly, 

and 


^r^'SrdG«r?#  Carteret, '  Vice-Chamber, lain  to  his  Majefty,  and  late  Trea- 
L  /o/the Navy:  Not  to  mention  the  goodly  ‘Planks,  and  other con- 
fiderable  Pieces  of  fqnared  and  clear  Timber,  which  1  oolerved  to  lie 
about  it,  that  had  been  hewed  and  fawn  out  off bmc  of  the -.  Arms, 
only  torn  from  it  by  impetuous  Winds.  Such  another  Monfler  I  am  in¬ 
formed  is  alfo  to  be  feen  in  Sutton  Church-yard,  near  ll  tnchefter  To 
thefe  we  add  what  we  find  taken  Notice  of  by  the  learned  and  indu- 
ftrioufly  curious  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hifiory  oi  Ox ford/birej 
particularly  an  Oak  between  Nmcham-Courtney  and  Clifton,  fpread- 
fng  from  Bough-end  to  Bough-end,  eighty-one  Foot  .fading ;m  Cir¬ 
cumference  five  hundred  and  fixty  fquare  Tards  of  Ground,  under 
which  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  t  wenty  Men  may  commodioufly 
ftand  in  lhelter.  And  a  bigger  than  this  near  the  Gate  of  the  Water- 
walk  at  Magdalen-College ,  whofe  Bran ches dlioot Sixteen  Turds  horn  the 
Stem  ■  likewife  of  another  at  Ricat,  in  the  Lord Norrey  s  Turk,  extcnd- 
in°-  its  Arms  fifty-four  Foot,  under  which  three  hundred  and  four Horfes, 
or& four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy  four  Men  may  fufficiently 
ftand  ■  This  is  that  Robur  Britanmcumio  much  celebrated  by  the  late 
Author  of  Hodona’s  Grove,  and  under  which  he  leans  contemplating  in 
the  Frontifpiece.  But  thefe  (with  infinite  others,  which  1  am  lea  y  to 
produce)  might  fairly  fuffice  to  vindicate  and  affert  our  Propofition,  as 
it  relates  to  modern  Examples,  and  Sizes  of  Timber-trees,  compara¬ 
ble  to  any  of  the  Antients,  remaining  upon  laudable  and  unimpeded 
Records  -,  were  it  not  great  Ingratitude  to  conceal  a  moft  induftnous  and 
no  lei's  accurate  Account,  which  comes  to  my  Hands  from  Mr  Holton, 
Auditor  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  moft  Illuftnous  and  Noble  Henry 
\ Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marjhal  of  England. 

In  Sheffield  Lordjbif . 

The  Names  of  j-  Flall-fP ark,  near  unto  Rive  tin,  ftood  an  Oak  which  had 

til eighteen  Tards  without  Bough  or  Knot,  and  carried  a  Turd  and  fix 
nUitLe  of  ilches  fquare  at  the  faid  Height  or  Length,  and  not  much  bigger  near 
the  Particu-  the  Rm  .  Sold  twdVe  Tears  ag0  for  eleven  Pounds.  Conpder  the  Di- 

Edw.  itaw-  ftance  0f  the  Place  and  Country,  and  what  fio  prodigious  a  Tree  would 

fon*  have  been  worth  near  London. 

In  Firth’ S' Farm  within  Sheffield  Lordffiip ,  about  twenty  Tears 
fince  a  Tree  blown  down  by  the  Wind,  made,  or  would  have  made 
oy.Ballock.two  Forge-Hammer-Beams,  and  in  thofe,  and  the  other  Mood  of  that 
Tree  there  was  of  Worth,  or  made  fifty  Pounds ;  and  Godfrey  Frogat 
(who  is  now  living)  did  oft  fay,  he  loft  thirty  Pounds  by  the  not 

buying  of  it. 

A  Hammer-beam  is  not  lefs  than  71  Tards  long,  and  4  Foot  fquare 

at  the  Barrel.  .  , 

In  Sheffield- Park ,  below  the  Mannor,  a  Tree  was  Handing  which 

was  fold  by  one  Gifford  (Servant  to  the  then  Countefs  of  Kent)  for 
two  Pounds' ten  Shillings,  to  one  Nich.  Hicks  ;  which  yielded  of  fawn 
IF  air  fourteen  hundred  and,  by  Eftimation,  twenty  Cords  of  Mood 
Ed. Morphy,  A  M/ air  is  two  Tards  long,  and  one  foot  bioad,  fix  core  to  t  e 

Wood-ward.  Hundred  :  So  that  inthe  faid  Tree  was  ten  thoufand  and  eighty  hoot 

of  Boards  ;  which,  if  any  of  the  laid  Boards  were  more  than 

half  Inch  thick,  renders  the  Thing  yet  more  admirable. 

In 
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In  the  upper  End  of  Rive. U  flood  a  Tree,  called  the  Lord's-Oak  Chap  III 
of  twe  ve  Yards  about,  and  the  Top  yielded  twenty-one  Chord  cut 
dow  n  about  thirteen  I'ears  finee.  •  ’ 

In  Sheffield- Park)  An.  1646,  flood  above  one  hundred  Trees  worth 
a  thouland  Pounds ,  and  there  are  yet  two  worth  above  twenty  Pounds 
Still  note  the  Plate  and  Market.  1 

In  the  lame  1 Park ,  about  eight  Years  ago,  Ralph  ArchLll  cut  a 

Tree  that  was  thirteen  Foot  T)iameter  at  the  Kerf  or  Cuttin^-Hsce 
near  the  Root.  bi 


In  the  fame  Park  two  Years  ftnce,  Mr .Shtwell,  with  Jo.  Matron, 
did  choolealree,  which  after  it  was  cut,  and  laid  afide  flat  upon  alevel 
Ground,  Sam.  Staniforth,  a  Keeper,  and  Edw.  Morphy,  both  on  Horfe 
back,  could  not  fee  over  the  Tree  one  anothers  Hat-crowns.  (And  fuch 
another  was  the  Marbury-Oak,  mentioned  in  Seel.  x.  of  this  Chapter  ) 

This  Tree  was  afterwards  fold  for  twenty  Pounds.  1 

In  the  fame  Park,  near  the  old  Ford,  is  an  Oak-tree  yet  ftandinp 
of  ten  1 ards  Circumference. 

In  thefame  Park,  below  the  Conduit-Plain,  is  an  Oak-tree  which  John  Haltin' 
bears  a  Top,  whole  Boughs  Ihoot  from  the  Boal  feme  fifteen,  and  fome 
fixteen  lards. 


Ihen  admitting  iffi  Tards  for  the  common,  or  mean  Extent  of  the 
Boughs  from  the  Boal. ,  which  being  doubled,  is  thirty-one  Tards  ;  • 
and  if  it  be  imagined  for  a  PAameter ,  becaufe  the  Ratio  of  the 
Pj  tame  ter  to  the  Circumference  is  it  follows  113.  377.  ;  :  97 
jf  Tards,  which  is  the  Circumference  belonging  to  this  ' Diameter . 

Then  further  it  is  demonflrable  in  Geometry,  that  half  the  PAame- 
ter  multiplied  into  half  the  Circumference,  produces  the  Area  or 
Quantity  of  the  Circle,  and  that  will  be  found  to  be  754  i±7  which 
is  755-  fquare  Tards  fere.  *  4 f° 

Then  laftly,  if  a  Horfe  can  be  limited  to  three  fquare  Tards  of 
Ground  to  Hand  on  (which  may  feem  a  competent  Proportion  of 
three  Tards  long,  and  one  Tard  broad)  then  may  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  Horfes  be  well  laid  to  Hand  under  the  Shade  of  this 

^ree  But  of  the  more  Northern  Cattle  certainly,  above  twice 
that  Number. 


Worksop  p-P ark* 


16.  In  this  Park,  at  the  Corner  of  the  Bradjhaw- rail,  lieth  the 
Boaloi  an  Oax-tree,  which  is  twenty-nine  Foot  about,  and  would 
found  thirty,  ir  it  could  be  juftly  meafured  •  becaufe  it  lieth  upon  thoHomer ’ 

Ground ;  and  the  Length  of  this  Boal  is  ten  Foot,  and  no  Arm  nor 
Branch  upon  it. 

In  the  fame  Park,  at  the  White-Gate,  a  Tree  did  Hand  that  was  ;7 0.  Magfon, 
from  Rough-end  to  Bough-end  (that  is,  from  the  extream  Ends  of  two Geo-  H“u- 
oppofite  Boughs)  one  hundred  and  eighty  Foot  *  which  is  witneffed  by 
jo.  Magfon  and  Geo.  Hall,  and  meafured  by  them  both. 

1  hen  becaufe  180  Foot,  or  60  Tards ,  is  the  Pliameter  \  30  Tards 
will  be  the  Semidiameter  :  And  by  the  former  Analogies 
n 3°  355  1  :  60.  i88f 
and 

1.  30  :  :  94T  2827! 

1  hat  is,  the  Content  of  Ground  upon  which  this  Tree  perpendicular -- 
b  drops,  is  above  2827  fquare  Tards ;  which  is  above  half  an 
Acre  of  Ground  :  And  the  aligning  three  fquare  Yards  (as  above) 
for  an  Horfe,  there  may  942  be  well  faid  to  Hand  in  this  Compafs. 

E  c  e  In 


xox 
B  ookIII. 

Jo.  Magfon. 


*  A  Statuta¬ 
ble  Tun  of 
Timber;*  by 
\ome  reckoned 
forty-three 
Toot  of  folid  : 
and  to  a  Load 

fifty- 


A  DISCOURSE 

Tn  the  fame  1 park  (after  many  hundreds  lold,  and  carried  away) 
there  is  a  Tree  which  did  yield  Quarter-cliff  Bottoms,  that  were  a 
Tard  fquare :  And  there  is  of  them  to  be  ieen  at  Workfop  at  this  Day, 
and  fome  Tables  made  of  the  laid  Quarter-cliff  hkewiie. 

In  the  fame  Bark,  in  the  Place  there  called  the  Hawks-neft,  are 
Trees,  forty  Foot  long  of  Timber,  which  will  bear  two  foot  lquareat 

the  Top-end  or  Height  of  forty  Foot.  .  r.  , 

If  then  a  Square,  whofe  Side  is  two  Foot ,  be  infcnbed  in  a  Circle, 

the  Proportions  at  that  Circle  are, 

Feet 

.  ‘Diameter  2.  •  8184 
Circumference  8  :  8858 
Area  6  :  1831 

And  becaufe  a  Tun  of  Timber  is  faid  to  contain  forty  folid  Feet  ;  one 
of  thefe  Columns  A  Oak  will  contain  above  fix  Tun  of  Timber 
and  a  Quarter  :  In  this  Computation,  taking  them  to  be  Cylinders , 
and  not  tapering  like  the  Segments  of  a  Cone. 

W  e  lbeek-La  ne. 

j  The  Oak  which  Hands  in  this  Lane ,  called  Gi'indal  Oaky  hath 
at  thefe  feveral  Diftances  frbm  the  Ground  thefe  Circumferences , 

Foot  Foot  Inch 

at  1  33  *•  01 

at  x8  :  05 

at  6  25  :  07 

’The  Breadth  is,  from  Bough -end  to  Bough -end,  diametrically 
eighty-eight  Foot ;  the  Height  from  the  Ground  totheTop-moft  Bough, 
eightv-one  Foot  [this  1 Dimenjlon  taken  from  the  Proportion  that  a 
Gnomon  bears  to  fhe  Shadow]  there  are  three  Arms  broxen  off  and 
gone,  and  eight  very  large  ones  yet  remaining,  which  are  very  frefh 

“EfghtySgh^Foot  is  zf  Yards,  which  being  in  this  Cafe  admitted  for 
L Diameter  of  a  Circle,  the  fquare  Tards  In  that  Circumfe¬ 
rence  will  be  fix  hundred  and  feventy-fix  fere  ;  and  then  allow¬ 
ing  three  Yards  (as  before)  for  a  Beall,  leaves  two  hundred  and 
'  twenty-five  Bealls,  which  may  polfibly  Hand  under  this  Tree. 

But  the  Lord’s  Oak ,  that  Hood  in  Rivehn,  was  in  Diameter  three 
Yards,  and  twenty-eight  Inches ;  and  exceeded  this  m  Circumference 
three  Feet,  at  one  Foot  from  the  Ground. 

Shire-Oak. 

Hm.  Homer.  Shire-Oak  is  a  Tree  Handing  in  the  Ground  late  Sir  Tho.  Hewet  s, 

about  a  Mile  from  Workfipp-Bark,  which  drops  into  three  Shires 
viz  Fork  Nottingham  and  Darby,  and  the  Diftance  from  Bough-end 
to  Bough-end,  is  ninety  Foot  and  thirty  Tards 

This  Circumference  will  contain  near  feven  hundred  and  feven  fquare 
Yards,  fufficient  to  lhade  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Horje. 

Thus  far  the  accurate  Mr.  Flalton. 

1 8.  Now  among  fuch  venerable  Trees  (efpecially  confpicuou  yp 
as  this  laft  Mr.  Holton  has  named)  ihould  be  fpared  for  the  moft  noble 
and  natural  Boundaries  to  great  Tarijkes ,  and  Gentlemens 
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famous  for  which  is  the  Che fh u t-tre e  at  ! Tamworth  in  Glouc  eft  erf  hire  ; 
which  has  contained  afignal  Boundary^®  that  Manner  in  King  Stephens 
Time,  as  it  Hands  upon  Record  :  See  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  vii,  xviii  And 
novv  befoi  e  I  fout  up  thefe  encouraging  Inftances,  I  am  informed  by  a 
Ter  fin  of  Credit,  that  an  Oak  in  Sheffield-?  ark,  called  the  Ladies 
Oak,  felled,  contained  forty-two  Tun  of  Timber,  which  had  Arms 
that  held  at  leaft  four  Foot  fquare  for  ten  Yards  in  Length;  the  Body  fix 
Foot  of  clear  Timber :  1  hat  in  the  fame  Bark  one  might  have  chofen 
above  one  thoufand  Trees  worth  above  fix  thoufand  Pounds ;  another 
thoufand  worth  forty  thoufand  Pounds,  &  fic  de  cateris.  ’  To  this 
Mr.  Halton  replies,  That  it  might  poffibly  be  meant  of  the  Lord's-Oak 
already  mentioned,  to  have  grown  in  Rivelin  :  For  now  Rive  I’m  it  fclf 
is  totally  deftitute  of  that  Iffue  foe  once  might  have  gloried  in  of  Oaks' 
there  being  only  the  Hall-Bark,  adjoyning,  which  keeps  up  with  its 
Number  of  Oaks.  And  as  to  the  Computation  of  one  thoufand  Trees 
formerly  in  Sheffie Id-Bark,  worth  fix,  thoufand  Pounds,  it  is  believed 
there  were  a  thoufand  much  above  that  Value  ;  fince  in  what  is  now  in- 
clofed,  it  is  evident,  touching  one  hundred  worth  a  thoufand  Bounds.  I 
am  inform  d,  that  an  Oak  (I  think  in  Shropjhsre)  growing  lately  in  a 
Copfe  of  my  Lord  Cravens,  yielded  nineteen  Tun  and  half  of  Timber , 
twenty-three  Cord  of  Fire-wood,  two  Load  of  Brufh,  and  two  Load  of 
Bark  :  And  my  worthy  Friend,  Leonard  Binckney,  Efq;  lately  firffc 
Clerk  of  hisMajefty’s  Kitchen ,  did  aflure  me,  that  one  John  Garland 
built  a  very  handfome  Barn ,  containing  five  Bays,  with  Ban,  Bofls ; 
Beams ,  Spars,  of  one  foie  Tree,  growing  in  Workfipp-Bark.  I 
\vill  clofe  this  with  an  Inftance  which  I  greatly  value,  becaule  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  from  that  honourable  and  noble  Perfon,  Sir  Edward 
Harley :  I  am  (fays  he)  ajfured  by  an  Inquifition  taken  about  three 
hundred  Years fince,  that  a  Park  of  mine,  and  fifne  adjacent  Woods, 
had  not  then  a  Tree  capable  to  bear  Acorns  ;  yet  that  very  Park  I  have 
feen  full  of  great  Oaks,  and  mofl  of  them  in  the  extreameft  Wane  of 
decay.  The  Trunk  of  one  of  thefe  Oaks  afforded  fo  much  Timber,  as 
Upon  the  Place  would  have  yielded  fifteen  Pounds,  and  did  comp  leaf  - 
ly  Seat  with  Wainfcot-Pews  a  whole  Church  :  Ton  may  pleafe  (fays  he, 
writing  to  Sir  Rob.  Murray)  to  remember  when  you  were  here,  you  took 
Notice  of  a  large  Tree,  newly  fallen  ;  when  it  was  wrought  up  it 
proved  very  hollow  and  unfound  :  One  of  its  Cavities  contained  two 
Hogfoeads  of  Water :  Another  was  filled  with  better  Stuff,  Wax  and 
Honey  .  A lotwito funding  all  Tdefehfs,  it  yielded.,  befides  three  Tun 
ff  f  irnher,  t\v enty-three  Cords  of  Wood.  But  my  own  Trees  are  but 
Chips  in  Comp  ari fin  of  a  Tree  in  the  Neighbourhood,  in  which  every 
Foot  forward,  one  with  another ,  was  half*  Tun  of  Timber;  it 
bore  jive  hoot  fquare,  forty  Foot  long  ;  it  contained  twenty  Tun  of 
Timber,  moft  of  it  fold  for  one  Pound  per  Tun;  befides  that,  the 
Boughs  afforded  twenty-five  Cords  of  Fuel-wood  This  was  called  the 
Lady-Oak.  1st  not  Bity  fuch  goodly  Creatures  fbould  be  devoted  to 
Vulcan,  dc  ?  So  far  this  noble  Gentleman,  to  which  I  would  add 
Dine,  a  deep  Execration  of  Iron-Mills ,  and  I  had  almoft  faid  Iron- 
Mafters  too, 


jffos  ego  ;  fed  mot  os  pr  aflat  component— 

for  I  foould  never  finifo,  to  purfue  thefe  Inflances  through  our  once 
goodly  Magazines  of  Timber  for  all  Ufes,  growing  in  this  our  native 

Country , 


I 
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Book  III  .Country,  comparable  (as  I  faid)  to  any  we  can  produce  of  elder  Times  - 
Y “\J  and  that  not  only  (though  chiefly)  for  the  Encouragement  of  ‘Plant¬ 
ers  and  Prefervers  of  one  of  the  moft  excellent  and  neceffary  Ma¬ 
terials  in  the  World  for  the  Benefit  of  Man  ;  but  to  evince  the  conti¬ 
nued  Vigour  of  Nature ,  and  to  reproach  the  Want  of  Indujtry  in  this 
Age  of  ours  ;  and  (that  we  may  return  to  the  Argument  of  this  large 
Chapter)  to  aiTert  the  Procerity  and  Stature  of  Trees  from  their  ve¬ 
ry  great  Antiquity  :  For  certainly,  if  that  be  true,  which  is  by  divers 
affirmed  concerning  the  Quercetum  of  Mambre  (wffiere  the  Patriarch 
entertained  his  Angelical  Guefts)  recorded  by  Eufebius  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  Time  of  Conftantine  the  Great ,  we  are  not  too  preju- 
dicately  to  cenfure  what  has  been  produced  for  the  Proofs  of  their  An¬ 
tiquity  ;  nor  for  my  Part  do  I  much  queftion  the  Authorities  :  But 
let  this  fuffice  ;  what  has  been  produced  being  not  only  an  Hiftorical 
Speculation  of  Encouragement  and  Vfe,  but  fuch  as  was  pertinent  to 
the  SubjeA  under  Confederation,  as  well  as  what  I  am  about  to  add 
concerning  the  Texture  and  fimilar  Parts  of  the  Body  of  Trees,  which 
may  alfo  hold  in  Shrubs ,  and  other  lignous  Plants  ;  becaufe  it  is  both 
a  curious  and  rational  Account  of  their  Anatomization ,  and  worthy 
of  the  fagacious  Enquiry  of  that  learned  Perfbn,  the  late  D s.Goddardy 
as  I  find  it  entered  amongft  other  of  thofe  precious  Collections  of  this 
illuftrious  Society . 

19.  The  Trunk  or  Bough  of  a  Tree  being  cut  tranfuerfely  plain 
and  fmooth,  ffieweth  feveral  Circles  or  Rings  more  or  lefs  orbicular , 
according  to  the  external  Figure,  in  fome  parallel  Proportion,  one 
without  the  other,  from  the  Centre  of  the  JV ood  to  the  Infide  of  the 
Bark ,  dividing  the  "Whole  into  fo  many  circular  Spaces.  Thefe  Rings 
are  more  large,  grofs,  and  diftind  in  Colour  and  Subftance  in  fome 
kind  of  Trees,  generally  in  fuch  as  grow  to  a  great  Bulk  in  a  fhort 
Time,  as  Firy  AJh ,  &c,  fmaller  or  lefs  diftind  in  thofe  that  either 
not  at  all,  or  in  a  longer  Time  grow  great  •  as  Quince,  Holly ,  Box , 
Lignum-vitte,  Ebony ,  and  the  like  fad-coloufd  and  hard  IV oods ; 
fo  that  by  the  Largenefs  or  Smallnefs  of  the  Rings ,  and  Quicknefs  or 
Slownefs  of  the  Growth  of  any  Tree  may,  perhaps,  at  Certainty  be 
eftimated. 

Thefe  Spaces  are  manifeftly  broader  on  the  one  Side  than  on  the 
other,  efpecially  the  more  outer,  to  a  double  Proportion,  or  more ;  the 
Inner  being  near  an  Equality. 

It  is  afferted,  that  the  larger  Parts  of  thefe  Rings  are  on  the  fouth 
and  funny  Side  of  the  Tree  (which  is  very  rational  and  probable)  info- 
much,  that  by  cutting  a  Tree  tranfaerfe ,  and  drawing  a  CDiameter 
through  the  broadeft  and  narroweft  Parts  of  the  Rings ,  a  Meridian 
Line  may  be  deferibed. 

The  outer  Spaces  are  generally  narrower  than  the  inner,  not  only  in 
their  narrower  Sides,  but  alfo  on  their  broader,  compared  with  the 
fame  Sides  of  the  inner  :  Notwithftanding  which,  they  are  for  the 
moft  Part,  if  not  altogether,  bigger  upon  the  whole  Account. 

Of  thefe  Spaces,  the  outer  Extremities  in  Fir ,  and  the  like  Woods , 
that  have  them  larger  and  grolfer,  are  more  denfe,  hard,  and  compad  ; 
the  inner  more  foft  and  fpungy  j  by  which  Difference  of  Subftance  it 
is,  that  the  Rings  themfelves  come  to  be  diftinguilhed. 

According  as  the  Bodies  and  Boughs  of  Trees ,  or  feveral  Parts  of 
the  fame,  are  bigger  or  Idler,  fo  is  the  Number ,  as  well  as  the  Breadth 

of 
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of  the  circular  Spaces  greater  or  lefs  ;  and  the  like,  according  to  the  Chap. III. 
Age ,  efpecially  the  Number. 

It  is  commongly,  and  very  probably  afferted,  that  a  Tree  gains  a 
new  one  every  Year.  In  the  Body  of  a  great  Oak  in  the  New-foreJty 
cut  tranfuerfely  even  (where  many  of  the  Trees  are  accounted  to  be 
fome  hundreds  of  Years  old)  three  and  four  hundred  have  been  diftin- 
guilhed.  In  a  Fir-tree,  which  is  laid  to  have  juft  fo  many  Pvows  of 
Boughs  about  it,  as  it  is  of  Years  Growth,  there  has  been  obferved  juft 
one  lefs,  immediately  above  one  Row,  than  immediately  below.  Hence 
fome  probable  Account  may  be  given  of  the  Difference  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  Parts  of  the  Rings ,  that  the  outermoft  being  new¬ 
ly  produced  in  the  Simmer ,  the  exterior  Superficies  is  condenfed  in  the 
Winter. 

io.  In  the  young  Branches  and  Twigs  of  Trees  there  is  a  Pith  in 
the  Middle,  which  in  fome,  as  AJb,  and  efpecially  Elder ,  equals  or 
exceeds  in  Dimenfions  the  reft  of  the  Subftance,  but  waxes  lefs  as  they 
grow  bigger,  and  in  the  great  Boughs  and  Trunk  fcarce  is  to  be  found : 

This  gives  way  for  the  Growth  of  the  inward  Rings ,  which  at  firft 
were  lefs  than  the  outer  (as  may  be  feen  in  any  Shoot  of  the  firft  Year) 
and  after  grow  thicker,  being  it  felf  ab fumed ,  or  converted  into  Wood ; 
as  it  is  certain  Cartilages  or  Grijtles  are  into  Bones  (in  the  Bodies  of 
Animals )  from  which,  to  Senle,  they  differ  even  as  much  as  Tith  from 
Wood. 

Thefe  Rings  or  Spaces  appearing  upon  tranfverfe  SeAion  (as  they 
appear  elliptical  upon  oblique  and  ftraight  Lines  upon  direff  Self  ion) 
are  no  other  than  the  Extremities  of  fo  many  Integuments ,  inverting 
the  whole  Tree ,  and  (perhaps)  all  the  Boughs  that  are  of  the  fame  Age 
with  any  of  them,  or  older. 

The  Growth  of  Trees  Augmentation  in  all  Dimenfions  is  acquired, 
not  only  by  Accejfon  of  a  new  Integument  yearly,  but  alfo  by  the 
Reception  of  Nouffftiment  into  the  Tores  and  Subftance  of  the  reft, 
upon  which  they  alfo  become  thicker  ;  not  only  thole  towards  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  but  alfo  the  reft,  in  a  thriving  Tree  :  Yet  the  principal  Growth  is 
between  the  Bark  and  Body,  by  Accejfon  of  a  new  Integument  year¬ 
ly,  as  hath  been  mentioned  :  Whence  the  cutting  of  the  Bark  of  any 
Tree  or  Bough  round  about,  will  certainly  kill  it. 

The  Bark  of  a  Tree  is  diftinguiftied  into  Rings  or  Integuments,  no 
lefs  than  the  Wood ,  though  much  fmaller  or  thinner,  and  therefore 
not  diftinguifhable,  except  in  the  thick  Barks  of  great  old  T rees,  and 
toward  the  Infide  next  the  Wood ;  the  outer  Parts  drying  and  breaking 
with  innumerable  Fijfures,  growing  wider  and  deeper,  as  the  Body  of 
the  Tree  grows  bigger,  and  mouldering  away  on  the  outfide. 

Though  it  cannot  appear,  by  Realon  of  the  continual  Decay  of  it, 
upon  the  Account  aforefaid  ;  yet  it  is  probable,  the  Bark  of  a  Tree 
hath  had  fucceflively  as  many  Integuments  as  the  Wood ;  and  that  it 
doth  grow  by  Acquisition  of  a  new  one  yearly  on  the  Infide,  as  the 
Wood  doth  on  the  Outfide  ;  fo  that  the  chief  Way,  and  Conveyance  of 
Nourifiiment  to  both  the  Wood  and  the  Bark ,  is  between  them  both. 

The  leaft  Bud  appearing  on  the  Body  of  a  Tree,  doth,  as  it  were, 
make  Perforation  through  the  feveral  Integuments  to  the  Middle,  or 
very  near  ;  which  Part  is,  as  it  were,  a  Root  of  the  Bough  into  the 
Body  of  the  Tree  ;  and  after  becomes  a  Knot ,  more  hard  than  the 
other  Wood  :  And  when  it  is  larger,  manifeftly  Shewing  it  felf  alfo  ro 
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•R  ITT  confift  of  feveral  Integuments ,  by  the  Circles  appearing  in  it,  as  in  the 
Body  •  More  hard,  probably,  becaufe  ftraitned  in  Room  .or  Growth  , 
as  appears  by  its  diftending,  buckling,  as  it  were,  the  Integuments  of 
the  Wood  about  it  ;  fo  implicating  them  the  more  ;  whence  a  knotty 

Piece  of  Wood  is  io  much  harder  to  cleave. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  Cyan  or  Bud ,  upon  Graffing  or  Inoculating, 
doth  as  it  were,  root  it  felf  into  the  Stock  in  the  fame  Mann«  as  the 
Branches,  by  producing  a  kihd  of  Knot.  Thus  far  the  accurate©^'. 

it.  To  which  permit  me  to  add  only  (in  Reference  to  the  Circles 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of)  what  another  curious  Enquirer  luggefts  to 
us  •  namely,  that  they  are  caufed  by  the  Tores  of  the  Wood ^through 
which  the  Sap  afeends  in  the  fame  Manner  as  between  the  Wood  and 
the  Bark  :  and  that  in  fome  Trees ,  the  Bark  adheres  to  the  Wood ,  as 
the  Integuments  of  Wood  cleave  to  one  another,  and  may  be  leparated 
from  each  other  as  the  Bark  from  the  outwardmoft;  and  being  thus? 
parted,  will  be  found  on  their  Outfides  to  reprefent  the  Colour  of -the 
Outermoft  contiguous  to  the  Bark ;  and  on  the  inner  Sides,  to  hold  the 
Colour  of  the  inner  Side  of  the  Bark,  and  all  to  have  a  deeper  or 
lighter  Hue  on  their  inner  Side ,  as  the  Bark  is  on  that  Part  more  or 
lei's  tinged  ;  which  Tintture  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  afeendant 
Sap  '  Moreover,  by  cutting  the  Branch ,  the  afeending  Sap  may  be 
examined  as  well  as  the  Circles  .-  It  is  probable,  the  more  frequent  the 
Circles ,  the  larger  and  more  copioufly  the  Liquor  will  afcend  mto it  $ 
the  fewer,  the  fooner  defeend  from  it.  That  a  Branch  of  three  Cir¬ 
cles cut  off  at  Spring,  the  Sap  afeending,  will  be  found  at  Michael- 
mas  enfuing  ;  cut  again  in  the  fame  Branch,  or  another  of  equal  Blg- 
nefs  to  have  one  more  than  it  had  at  Spring  ;  and  either  at  Spring  or 
Fall  to  carry  a  Circle  of  Tricks  next  the  Bark,  at_  other  Seafons  a 
Circle  of  Wood  only  next  it.  But  here  the  Companion  mull:  be  made 
with  Diftinction  :  for  lome  Trees  do  probably  fhoot  new  Tops  yearly- 
till  a  certain  Period,  and  not  after  ;  and  feme  have  perhaps  their 
Circles  in  their  Branches  decreafed  from  their  Bodies  to  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branch ,  in  fuch  O economy  and  Order,  that  (for  Inftance)  an 
Apple-tree  Shoot  of  this  Year  has  one  Circle  of  Tricks  or  Wood  left 
than  the  Graft  of  two  Years  Growth  ;  and  that  of  two  Years  Growth, 
may  the  next  Year  have  one  Circle  more  than  it  had  the  lalt  Year.; 
but  this  only  till  that  Branch  lhoot  no.  more  Grafts ,  and  then  tis 
doubtful  whether  the  outmoft  Twig  obtain  any  more  Circles ,  or  remain 
at  a  Stay ,  only  nourifhed,  not  augmented,  in  th z  Circles.  It  would  a  - 
fo  be  required,  whether  the  Circles  of  Tricks  increafe  not  till  Jfid- 
fummer  and  after,  and  the  Circles  of  Wood  from  thence  to  the  follow¬ 
ing;  Sprint  ?  But  this  may  fuffice,  unlefs  I  fhould  fubjom, 

22  The  'vegetative  Motion  of  Tlants ,  with  the  Ct 'diagrams  of  the 
7 efutt  Kircher ,  where  he  difeourfes  of  their  ftupendious  Magnet ifms , 
&c.  could  there  any  thing  material  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
lo  ingenioufly  enquired  into  by  the  learned  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Vegetables ,  and  that  of  Trunks ;  where  experimentally,  and  with 
extraordinary  Sagacity,  he  difculfes  the  prelent  Subjedl  (with  entiiec-a- 
tisfa&ion  of  the  inquifitive  Reader )  beginning  at  the  Seeds ,  to  t  e 
Formation  of  the  Root ,  Trunk ,  Branches ,  Leaves ,  Flower ,  Fruity 
&c.  w'here  you  have  the  moll  accurate  Defcriptions  ol  the  feveral  Vef- 
fels  for  Sap,  Air ,  Juices ,  with  the  ftupendious  Contexture  of  all  the 

organical  Parts  ;  and  than  which  there  can  be  nothing  more  fully  en~ 
*  tertaining  * 
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teftaining  :  So  that  what  Dr.  Goddard ,  and  other  ingenious  Men  have  Chap  III. 
but  conje&urally  hinted,  is  by  this  inquifitive  Perfon  (and  that  of  the 
excellent  Malpighius)  evinced  by  autoptical  Experience,  and  profound 
Refearch  into  their  Anatomy.  To  all  which  we  may  by  no  means  for¬ 
get  the  moft  Lincean  Infpedtor  Mr.  Ant.  Van  Leeuwenhoek ,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Barks  of  Trees ,  which  he  affirms,  and  experimentally  conr 
vinces,  that  that  Integument ,  namely  the  Bark ,  was  produced  from 
the  IVood ,  and  not  the  IVood  from  the  Bark.  But  this  Difcourfe,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Microfcopical  Figure  (being  too  long  to  be  here  in- 
ferted)  refers  to  that  moft  induftrious  Perfon’s  Letter ,  Tran  fall.  Numb. 

29 6.  p.  1843.  Let  11s  therefore  proceed  to  the  Felling. 

23.  It  fhould  be  in  this  Status ,  Vigour  and  Perfection  of  TreesFELUN®, 
(which  for  the  Oak  I  take  to  be  about  the  Age  of  fifty,  or  ftwixt  that 
and  fixty  Years  Growth,  where  the  Soil  is  natural)  that  a  Felling  fhould 
be  celebrated  ;  fince  whilft  our  Woods  are  growing  it  is  pity,  and  in¬ 
deed  too  foon  ;  and  when  they  are  decaying ,  too  late.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  a  Man  (who  has  occafion  for  Timber')  is  obliged  to  attend  fo 
many  Ages  e'er  he  fell  his  Trees  ;  but  I  do  by  this  infer,  how  highly 
neceiTary  it  were,  that  Men  fhould  perpetually  be  Blanting  ;  that  lo 
Bofterity  might  have  Trees  fit  for  their  Service,'  of  competent ,  that  is 
of  a  middle  Growth  and  Age,  which  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  have, 
if  we  thus  continue  to  deftroy  our  Woods ,  without  this  providential 
Blunting  in  their  ftead,  and  Felling  what  we  do  cut  down  with  great 
Difcretion,  and  Regard  of  the  Future. 

I  know  it  is  an  Objection ,  or  rather  an  unreafonable  Excufe  of  the 
flothful  Neglecft  of  fucceftive  and  continual  Blanting ,  upon  fo  tedious 
an  Expetlation  of  what  is  not  likely  to  be  Timber  in  our  Time  :  But 
as  this  is  quite  otherwife  (provided  Mem  would  be  earlier  at  the  Work) 
they  might  have  fufficient  of  their  own  Planting  (nay,  from  the  very 
Rudiment  and  Seeds)  abundantly  to  recompence  their  Patience  and  At¬ 
tendance,  living  to  the  Age  Men  ufiially  attain  by  the  common  Courfe 
of  Nature  ;  with  how  much  more  Improvement  to  their  Children  and 
Pofterity  ?  And  this  minds  me  of  what’s  reported  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  the  lid.  That  by  chance  finding  an  antient  Husband¬ 
man  fetting  Date-ftones ,  asks  him  what  his  meaning  was  to  plant  a 
Tree  that  required  an  hundred  Years  before  it  bare  any  Fruit  ?  Sir, 
replies  the  good  Man,  I  have  Children,  and  they  may  have  more 
come  after  them.  At  which  the  Emperor  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that 
he  gave  him  an  hundred  Florins.  Was  not  this  like  that  of  Laertes 
to  Blyjfes  ? 

But  before  we  go  farther  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stature  and  Mag¬ 
nitude  of  Trees ,  we  are  not  to  conclude  as  if  all  thofe  Trees  and 
Plants,  which  arrive  to  that  enormous  Stature  and  Bulk  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  were  not  to  be  found  in  other  Countries,  both  of  the  fame  and 
other  Species  ;  but  that  even  of  thofe  Exoticks ,  and  divers  of  our 
own,  which  feem  Bigmies  and  Dwarfs ,  compared  to  thofe  Giants  in 
their  Native  Climate ,  are  fo  much  greater  than  in  ours  \  fince  we  find 
what  we  account  but  Shrubs ,  are  divers  of  them  well-grown  Trees, 
and  profper  into  ufeful  Timber  ;  fuch  as  funiper  (emulating  the  tall 
Cedar)  Sabine ,  Tamarisk ,  Cornel ,  Bhillyrea ,  Granade ,  Lentifcus , 

Thuya ,  Laurel ,  Bays ,  and  even  Rofemary  (and  other  Frutexes  and 
lignous  Blants)  fuperior  in  Growth  and  Stature  (than  with  us)  where 
they  fpontaneoufly  emerge.  Thus  not  only  the  White-Mulberry  won¬ 
derfully 
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Book  III.  derfblly  out-ftrips  ours,  but  thofe  of  much  fmaller  Stature  ;  asthe^r* 
butus  growing  on  Mount  Athos,  which  became  a  fpreadmg  i  ree  ;  lo 
the  Cyprefs  in  Candy  to  Timber ,  fit  for  vaft  Beams  and  Planks  of  four 
Foot  breadth  :  The  Larch  over-topping  the  Fir  •  nay,  the  Myrtle 
with  us  but  a  Bujh ,  make  Staves  for  Spears  ;  the  Oleander ,  &  humi- 
lis  Gen  ilia  ;  nay,  the  Rhododendron  Polls  and  Rafters  ;  and  even  Her¬ 
baceous  Suffrutages ,  and  amongft  the  Cahnary  Furniture  ;  a  Grain  of 
Milliard  fpringing  to  a  Tree,  whofe  Branches  afford  Harbour  to  the 
Birds  of  the  Air  ;  and  the  very  Hyjftop ,  for  a  Stalk  that  carried  a  Sponge 
to  the  Mouth  of  our  Bleffed  Lord  on  the  Crofs.  We  are  told  by  >- 
tophus  in  Macherontis  s  Reign,  there  was  a  Plant  of  Rue  growing, 
and  was  equal  for-Height  and  Thicknefs  to  any  Fig-tree ,  as  was  ftill 
remaining  to  the  Time  of  Herod ,  and  would  have  flood  longer,  had 
not  the  Jews  cut  it  down.  Jof.  Antiq.  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  yii.  Cap.  xxxviii. 
How  thefe,  and  indeed  all  other  Vegetables  differ  in  the  North  from 
thofe  of  the  South ,  growing  on  the  fame  Mountain ,  Monfieur  Brenier 
has  fhewn  us ;  fome  nipt  and  flarved  with  that  Renetrabile  F-rigus 
and  fcorching  Heat ,  quite  changing  almoft  their  very  ^Nature  and  Con- 
flitution  j  fome  of  them  dry,  and  yielding  nothing  but  Leases ,  others 
of  the  fame  Species  are  gummy ,  juicy  and  Jiicculent  .  The  Lentijcus 
yields  Maftich  in  Cio  j  in  Italy ,  the  Oak  bears  Galls  ;  and  the  Fru - 
xinus  exflides  Mi  anna  in  Calabria  i  1  hus  do  Caelum  and  Solum  go¬ 
vern  the  ‘vegetable  Kingdom,  for  the  mutual  Supply  of  tne  mofl  ufe- 
ful  Productions,  efpecially  that  of  the  For  eft  ;  without  which,  there 
could  be  no  Commerce  in  the  Word  ;  for  fo  has  Providence  ordained. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  Felling . 

2,4.  Such  as  we  fhall  perceive  to  decay,  fhould  firft  be  pick’d  out  for 
the  Ax  ;  and  then  thofe  which  are  in  their  State,  or  approaching  to 
it  *  but  the  very  thriving,  and  manifeflly  improving,  indulged  as  much 
as’poffible.  But  to  explore  the  Goodnefs  and  Sincerity  of  a  ftanding 
Tree ,  is  not  the  eafieft  Thing  in  the  World  :  We  fhall  anon  have  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  my  Lord  Bacon's  Experiment,  to  detea  the  Hollow - 
nefts  of  Timber  :  But  there  is  doubtlefs  none  more  infallible,  than  the 
boring  it  with  a  middling  Fiercer  made  Auger-fzMon,  and  by  frequent 
pulling  out,  and  examining  what  Subfiance  comes  along  with  ig  as 
thofe  who  bore  the  Earth  to  explore  what  Minerals  the  Place  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with,  and  as  found  Cheefes  are  tailed  :  Some  again  there  are 
who  by  digging  a  little  about  the  Roots ,  will  pronounce  fhrewdly  con¬ 
cerning  the  State  of  a  T ree  \  and  if  they  find  him  perilled  at  the  Top 
(for  Trees  die  upwards,  as  Men  do  from  the  Feet)  be  fure  the  Caule 
lies  deep,  for  Tis  ever  a  Mark  of  great  Decay  in  the  Roots .  There  is 
alfo  a  fwelling  Vein ,  which  difcovers  it  felf  eminently  above  the  reft 
of  the  Stem ,  though  like  the  reft  invefted  with  Bark ,  and  which  fre¬ 
quently  circles  about  and  embraces  the  Ti'ee,  like  a  Branch  of  Ivy , 
which  is  an  infallible  Indication  of  Hollownefs  and  Hypocrify  within. 

The  Time  of  the  Tear  for  this  definitive  Work  is  not  ufually 
till  about  the  End  of  April  (at  which  Seafon  the  Bark  does  common¬ 
ly  rife  freely)  though  the  Opinions  and  Pradice  of  Men  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  different  :  Vitruvius  is  for  an  Autumnal  Fall ;  others  ad  vile  He- 
■*Poftortum  cember  and  *  January  :  Cato  was  of  opinion  Trees  fhould  have  firft 
Pleiadum  a  borne  their  Fruit ,  or  at  leafl,  not  till  full  ripe  j  which  agrees  with 
djan  ufaL ad  that  of  the  Architeft ,  who  begins  his  Fell  from  the  Commencement 

arfturiortum ,  M-  8-  ^al.  OClob.  Veget.  rel  milit.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  ix. 
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of  Autumn  to  the  Spring,  when  Favonius  begins  to  fpire  •  and  hisC 
Reafon  is,  for  that  from  thence ,  during  all  the  Summer ,  Trees  are  as 
it  were  going  with  Child ,  and  diverting  all  their  Nourifhment  to  the 
Embryo ,  heaves  and  Fruit ,  which  renders  them  weak  and  infirm  : 
This  he  illuftrates  from  teeming  JV omen ,  who  during  their  Tregnancy 
are  never  fo  healthful  as  after  they  are  delivered  of  their  Burden,  and 
abroad  again  :  And  for  this  Reafon  (fays  he)  thofe  Merchants  who 
expofe  Slaves  to  Sale,  will  never  warrant  one  that  is  with  Child : 
The  Buyer  was  (it  feems)  to  Hand  to  the  Hazard.  Thus  he  :  But  I 
remember  Monjieur  ‘Perraultm  his  pompous  Edition  of  our  Author, 
and  learned  Notes  upon  this  Chapter,  reproves  the  Injtance ,  and  cor- 
reds  the  Text ,  d  difparatione procreationis,  &c.  to  ad  difparationem , 
&c.  affirming  that  JVomen  are  never  more  found  and  healthy  than  when 
they  are  pregnant ;  the  Nutrition  derived  to  the  Infant,  being  (ac¬ 
cording  to  him)  no  Diminution  or  Prejudice  to  the  Mother  ;  as  being 
but  the  Confumption  of  that  Humidity  which  enfeebles  the  bearing 
JV oman ,  and  thence  infers,  that  the  Comparifon  cannot  hold  in  Trees 
which  become  fo  much  Jlronger  by  it  :  But  to  infill  no  longer  on  this  ; 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  whilft  Trees  abound  in  over-much,  crude,  and 
fuperfluous  Moifture  (though  it  may,  and  do  contribute  to  their  Pro- 
dudion  and  Fertility,  for  which  Reafon  Lucina  was  invoked  by  par¬ 
turient  Women)  they  are  not  fo  fit  for  the  Ax  as  when  being  difcharg- 
ed  of  it,  and  that  it  rifes  not  in  that  Quantity  as  to  keep  on  the  Leaves 
and  Fruit,  thofe  laxed  Parts  and  Vejfels  by  which  the  Humour  did 
afcend,  grow  dry  and  clofe,  and  are  not  lo  obnoxious  to  Putrefadion, 
and  the  JVorm  :  Hence  it  is  that  he  cautions  us  to  take  Notice  of  the 
Moons  Decline,  becaufe  of  her  Dominion  over  Liquids ,  and  direds 
our  JVoodman  (fome  Days  before  he  fells  downright)  to  make  th zGapb 
or  Overture,  ufque  ad  mediam  medullam,  to  the  End  the  whole  Moi- 
fiure  may  exftil ;  for  that  not  only  by  the  Bark  (which  thofe  who  re¬ 
ferable  Trees  to  Animals  will  have  to  be  analogous  to  Arteries )  does 
the  Juice  drain  out  ;  but  by  that  more  fatty  and  whiter  Subftance  of 
the  JV oo d  itfelf,  immediately  under  the  Bark  (and  which  our  Carpen¬ 
ters  call  the  Sap,  and  therefore  hew  away,  as  fubjed  to  rot)  which 
they  will  have  to  be  the  Veins  :  It  is  (fay  they)  the  Office  of  thefe  Ar¬ 
teries  of  Bark,  receiving  Nouriffiment  from  the  Roots ,  to  derive  it  to 
every  Part  of  the  Tree,  and  to  remand  what  is  crude  and  fuperfluous 
by  the  Veins  to  the  Roots  again  ;  whence,  after  it  has  been  better  di- 
gefted,  it  is  made  to  afcend  a  fecond  Time  by  the  other  Vejfels  in  per¬ 
petual  Circulation  ;  and  therefore  neceflary  fo  deep  an  Incifion  fhould 
be  made  as  may  ferve  to  exhauft  both  the  venal  and  arterialMoiVcurQ  : 
But  for  this  nice  Speculation ,  I  refer  the  Curious  to  the  already  men¬ 
tioned  Dr.  Grew ,  and  to  the  learned  Malphighius ,  who  have  made 
other,  and  far  more  accurate  Obfervations  upon  this  Subjed  :  In  the 
mean  Time,  as  to  that  of  the  JVorm  in  Timber-trees ,  and  their  rot¬ 
ting,  fometimes  within,  and  fometimes  without  ;  oblerve  that  fuch  as 
gape  and  rift  outwardly  (as  does  that  of  the  Oak ,  when  fell'd)  the  Sap 
thereby  let  out,  the  Timber  and  He  or  ft*  within  is  found  to  be  much 
more  folid  than  that  of  the  Chefnut  and  other  Trees  who  keep  the 
Moifture  within  (however  feeming  found  outwardly)  the  Timber  is 
frequently  extremely  rotted  and  periftf  d.  Laftly,  concerning  the  Bark , 
though  fome  are  for  (tripping  it,  and  fo  to  let  the  Tree  (land  till  about  Mid- 
June ,  to  preferye  it  from  the  JVorm  (all  which  Time  it  will  put  forth 

G  g  g  Leaves, 
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Boo kIII.  Leaves,  and  feemingly  flourifh)  yet  that  which  is  unbark’d ,  is  ob- 
noxious  to  them,  contracts  fomewhat  a  darker  Hue,  which  is  the  Rea~ 
fon  fo  many  have  commended  the  Seafon  when  it  will  mo  ft  freely  fir  if) 
yet  were  this  to  be  rather  confider’d  for  fuch  Trees  as  one  would  leave 
round  and  unfquar’d  ;  fince  we  find  the  wild  Oak, ,  and  many  other 
Sorts,  fell’d  over-late,  and  when  the  Sap  begins  to  grow  proud,  to  be 
very  fubjeCt  to  the  Worm  ;  whereas,  being  cut  about  Mid-Winter ,  it 
neither  cafs,  rifts ,  nor  twines  •  becaufe  the  cold  of  the  Winter  does 
both  dry  and  confolidate  ;  whiles  in  Spring,  and  when  pregnant,  fo 
much  of  the  Virtue  goes  into  the  Leaves  and  Branches  :  Happy  there¬ 
fore  were  it  for  our  Timber ,  fome  real  invention  of  Tanning  without 
fo  much  Bark  (as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Charles  Howard  has  molt  in-* 
genioufly  offered)  were  become  univerfal,  that  Trees  being  more  early 
felled,  the  Timber  might  be  better  feafon’d  and  condition’d  for  its  va¬ 
rious  k)fes .  But  as  the  Cuftom  is,  Men  have  now  Time  to  fell  their 
Woods,  even  from  Mid-winter  to  the  Spring  ;  but  never  any  aft ei4 
the  Summer  So  If  ice  :  And  now  we  fpeak  of  Tanning ,  they  have  in 
Jamaica  the  Mangrave ,  Olive,  and  a  Third  whofe  Barks  tan  much 
better  than  do  ours  in  EnglanA  j  fo  as  in  fix  W  eeks  the  Leather  is  fit 
to  be  employed  to  any  Ufe  :  They  have  likewife  there  a  Tree ,  whofe 
Berries  wafh  better  and  whiter  than  any  Cafile-foap. 

z6.  Then  for  the  Age  of  the  Moon,  it  has  religioufly  been  obferv- 
ed  ;  and  that  Dianas  Prefidency  in  Silvis  was  not  fo  much  celebra¬ 
ted  to  credit  the  Fictions  of  the  Toets ,  as  for  the  Dominion  of  that 
moift  B lane t,  and  her  Influence  over  Timber:  However  experienced 
Men  commend  the  Felling  fbon  after  a  Full-Moon ,  and  fo  during  all 
the  Ttecreafe,  and  fo  to  let  the  Tree  lie  at  leaft  three  Months,  to  ren- 
*  SttMam  der  the  Timber  ftrong  and  *  folid  :  For  my  Part,  I  am  not  fo  much 
crab.  Sat.  inclined  to  thefe  Criticifms ,  that  I  fhould  altogether  govern  a  Felling 
at  the  Pleafure  of  this  mutable  Lady  ;  however,  there  is  doubtlefs  fome 

cap.  vi. 

Regard  to  be  had. 


a  Nor  is  t  in  vain  Signs  fall  and  rife  to  note. 

Whilft  as  to  other  more  recondit  and  deep  Afrological  Obfervations, 
minute  and  fcrupulous,  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  rejected,  both  as 
to  the  various  Configurations  of  the  fuperior  Bodies,  and  Operation  on 
both  vegetable  and  fenftive ,  efpecially  as  to  the  Growth  of  Fruit , 
fowing,  planting ,  and  cultivating  (indicating  the  proper  Seafons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Accefs  and  Recefs  of  the  greater  Luminaries ,  through 
the  Zodiaque)  It  were  Ingratitude  to  impute  it  all  to  the  Superfliti - 
on  of  the  Antients ,  or  the  total  Ignorance  of  Caufes  in  thofe  great 
and  learned  Men  (fuch  as  Hefiod ,  Virgil ,  Cato ,  V arro ,  Columella , 
TUny,  and  the  reft)  who  have  fo  freely  left  us  thefe  Leffons  ;  doubt¬ 
lefs  from  their  long  Experience,  and  extraordinary  Penetration  and  En¬ 
quiry  into  Nature  :  Let  the  Curious  then  (for  his  better  Satisfaction) 
eonfult  that  learned  Treatife  of  Judical  Afro  logy,  written  by  Sir 
Chrifopher  Hey  don. 

In  the  mean  Time  the  old  Rules  are  thefe  : 

Fell  in  the  Decreafe ,  or  four  Days  after  Conjunction  of  the  two 
great  Luminaries  ;  fome  the  laft  Quarter  of  it  ♦  or  (as  T liny)  in  the 


'*  Nec  fruftra  fignomm  obitus  fpeculamur  &  onus. 


very 
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JKery  Article  of  the  Change,  if  poffible ;  which  hapning  (faith  he)  in  Chap.  Ill 

ooljhce,  that  Timber  will  prove  immortal:  ^  'f'O 
At  lealt  mould  it  be  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  Day  according 
to  Columella  :  Cato_  four  Days  after  the  Full,  as  far  better  for  the 
Growth,  nay,  Oak  in  the  Summer  :  But  all  vimmtous  Trees  jtlerte 
Luna-,  fuch  as  hallows  Birch,  Poplar,  &c.  Vegetius  fox  Ship- 
umber,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  ■  th  f Moon  as  before  ■ 
but  never  during  the  Increafe,  Trees  being  then  moft  abounding  with 
Moifiure,  which  is  the  only  Source  of  Putrefqttion :  And  yet  his  af 
firmed  upon  unqueftionable  Experience,  that  Timber  cut  at  any  SeaCon 
oi  the  Tear,  m.  the  old  Moon,  or  la  ft.  Quarter,  when  the  Wind  blows 
wefterly  proves  as  found  and  good  as  at  any  other  ‘Period  whatfoever  • 
nay,  all  the  whole  Summer  long,  asm  any  Month  of  the  Tear  ( cfoechf 

lr{ZeS  !hat  b®a.r.  n°  Frutt)-  Theophrafius  will  have  the  Fir  Pine 
and  Pitch-tree  felled  when  firft  they  begin  to  bud  :  I  enumerate  them 
all,  becaufe  it  may  be  of  great  life  on  feme  publick  Emergencies 
27.  Then  for  the  Temper,  and  Time  of  T>ay  :  The  Wind  few 
neither  Eafi  nor  Weft  (but  Weft  of  the  two)  the  Eajl  being  moft  peTl 
nicious,  and  expofing  it  to  the  IV, orms  ;  and  for  which  the  bell  Cure  is ' 
the  plentuul  fobbing  it  m  Water  ;  neither  in  fro  tty,  wet  or  d,-7Z 
Weather  ;  and  therefore  never  in  a  Forenoon,  but  wtfen  th  eSeafonhl 
been  a  good  while  dry  and  calm  ;  for  as  the  Rain  fobs  it  too  much,  fo 
the  \\  ind  doles  and  obftruifts  the  Moifture  from  oufing  out  Jaftlv 
touching  the  Species:  Fell  Fir  when  it  begins  to  fprinf  ;  “ot  onlS’ 
caufe  it  will  then  beft  quit  its  Coat  and  ftrip  ;  but  for  that  they  hJld  it 
will  never  decay  in  Water;  which howfoever  Theophrafius  deduces  from 
the  old  Bridge  made  of  this  Material  over  a  certain  River  in  Arcadia 
cut  in  this  Seafon,  is  hardly  fufficient  to  fatisfie  our  Enquiry.  ’ 

m ?nMleJ/°US  C°  ?’•  ^°rk  °f  Fellin&  is  the  Advice  of  our  Country- 
man  Markham ,  and  it  is  not  to  be  rejeded :  Survey  (Taith  he'i  vnL 

Wo«l,  «  feytond  i»»rf..ely  ,fJ  Ofrjft..,,  LiTnfLlZ 

Species  in  your  Mind  (I  add  rather  in  feme  Note-book  or  Tables V  and 

confider  for  what  Purpofes  every  feyeral  Kind  is  moftufeful,  which  you 

may  find  in  the  feyeral  Chapters  of  this  Vifcourfe  under  every  Head  ' 

After  this  reckon  the  bad  and  good  together,  fo  a s  one  may  put  off  the 

other,  without  being  forced  to  glean  your  Woods  of  all  yombeft  Tim- 

er’  ,  d  IS  donc  (or  before)  you  ihall  acquaint  your  lelf  with  the 
marketable  Prices  of  the  Country  where  your  Fell  is  made,  and  that 
of  the  feveral  Sorts ;  as  what  fo  many  Inches  or  Foot  Square  and 

SncmiliZT  fox  fo  VCral  fm^meJtts  ••  What  ^^rVwhat ’other 
Scantlings,  for  fo  many  Spoaks,  JVaves,  Rinos,  Pales  Poles 

Spurs  fee.  as  iuppofe  ,t  were  Ajh,  to  fet  apart“the  largeft  for  he 

f r  and  that  of  ordinary  fcant! 

g  tor  the  Ploughs,  and  the  Brujh  to  be  kidded  and  fold  by  the 

hundred  or  thoufand,  and  fo  all  other  Sorts  of  Timber,  viz  iarce 

middling  Stuff  and Poles,  fefo  allowing  the  IVafie  for  the  Chargc/of 

Felling,  all  which  you  Ihall  compute  with  greater  Certainty  if 

eirh  h" 6  W  111  e’  T  tbc  Pa‘ns  t0  examine  fome  of  the  Trees 

either  by  your  own  Fathom,  or  (more  accurately)  by  girt  me  it  shout 

with  a  String,  andfo  reducing  it  to  the  Square,  W.  by  wl/ch  Means 

you  may  give  a  near  Guefs ;  or,  you  may  mark  fuch  as  you  intend  to 

fell-,  and  then  begin  your  Sale  about  Candlemas  till  the  Spring  ■  be 

fore  which  you  muft  not  (according  as  our  Qfiom  is)  hyZlEo  foe 

Root  ; 
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_  in  Pnnt .  thoue:h  fome  for  particular  Employments,  as  for  Timber ;  to  make 
Tlou\bs,  Carts,  Axel-trees,  Naves  Harrow,  and  tne  like  Huf- 

-  f  -  «  -  - 

•  •  VI  Thinp-s  is  the  skilful  disbranching  of  the  Boat  of  all  iucti 

S'-*  ‘"/“V 

nnA  skill  is  required  of  the  Woodman ;  lo  many  excellent  irees 
heUa^  utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  this  only  Confideration  :  And  therefore 

KJ&r,  which  are  very  great  ,a  fevered 

to  toM  &  meeting  it  with  the  downright  Strokes,  it  w.ll  be  fevered 

without  fo  four  or  fiye  Days  before  felimg, 

ik&SLrsz 

SEffSW  *.»«-;  wS 

/r«/er  Diftinaion^  many  of  good  Note, 

we\°ndT^“j;of  fome  rLr  cal, 

Females,  as  ^ Source  from  very  antient  Cuftom,  and  was 

mmatton  had  (I  read)  1  .  'cirpprP\  where  we  are  told, 

thefole  A.i.cof  0"""“’ '  ,he 

—tK'ert  sssjss 

-'tfsss-rs'ss 

f^Wel’ v  revived  by  fome^f  our  moft  celebrated  Thy  fie  tans :  But 
fine"  the  fame  Balms,  Sc. 

; «y  Lnent  A>1,  W 

more  Keajon  c  ,  11  Trpes  not  excepting  Man 

nr  £V<r  f  from  whence  Animals,  as  well  as  1  rees,  nor  y  6  .  .  , 

.  /ff '  i  icarned  dVc/w  Swamerdam  and  others  have,  1  think, 
himfelf,  as  the  learned  item,  o  -  who  duc£  none  .  But 

undeniably  made  it  out)  \^Arferity  of  the  Leaves,  Barkani 
fometimes  too  the  R^nefs  m"L  deferve  the  DiftinBion ; 

foThich  aMs  Brlnchinefs,  lefs  il/w/*™,  quick  Jjte*- 

'hL fifd r„n,  .nd  many 
fpicuous  in  rlum  trees,  n  >  J  peBed  even  to  change, 

other  Sorts;  not  ^f^GrMngZI artifidll  Improvements  :  For 
as  it  were,  then  Sex  by  Gr^ut^s  ^  V{  ^  b  fome 

.  — ,  TmZ  MeZa,  t.)  I  S  upon  it  as  hapnh, 

Lib.  xi.  cap-  acc;daual  Trotrufion,  artificial  Exuberance  oxT)epreJfio  , 
mi mZm*m  ftant  and  natural  :  But  I  return  to, 

ad  natumha-  .  .  ,  .  , a  bnmn  corticis  &  colons ,  F oemiru  Muliebre  Pudendum  ad 

srWS 


31.  Felling . 
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31.  Felling ,  which  fhould  be  to  leave  the  Stools  as  clofe  to  the  Chap.  II L 
Ground  as  poffible  may  be,  efpecially  if  you  defign  a  Renafcency  from 
the  Roots ;  unlefs  you  will  grub  for  a  total  Deftru&ion,  or  the  Ufe  of 
that  Part  we  have  already  mentioned,  lb  far  fuperiorin  Goodnefsto  what 
is  more  remote  from  the  Root,  and  belides  the  longer  you  cut  and  con¬ 
vert  the  Timber ,  the  better  for  many  Ufes.  Some  are  of  Opinion,  that 
the  feedling  Oak  lhould  never  be  cut  to  improve  his  Boal\  becaufe,  fay 
they,  it  produces  areddilh  Wood,  not  acceptable  to  the  Workman ;  and 
that  the  Tree  which  grows  on  the  Head  of  his  Mother ,  does  feldom 
prove  good  Timber  :  It  is  obferved  indeed,  that  one  Foot  of  Timber 
near  the  Root  (though  divers  I  know  who  otherwife  opine)  and  (which 
is  the  proper  Kerfe ,  or  Cutting-place)  is  worth  three  farther  off :  And 
haply,  the  Succejfor  is  more  apt  to  be  tender,  than  what  was  cut  off  to 
give  it  Place ;  but  let  this  be  enquired  into  at  Leifiire  :  If  it  be  a  Win¬ 
ter-fell,  for  Fuel ,  proftrate  no  more  in  a  Day  than  the  Cattle  will  eat 
in  two  Days,  I  mean  of  the  Browfe-wood ,  and  when  that’s  done,  Kid, 
and  let  it  up  an  End,  to  preferve  it  from  rotting. 

32-  Dr.  B /^.recommends  the  "Disbranching  to  be  done  in  the  Spring 
before  Felling ,  whilft  the  Tree  is  Handing,  that  is,  from  May  to  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  ,  and  lo  to  let  it  continue  till  the  next  Springs  and  disburthen 
them  when  felled,  as  the  Cuftom  is  in  Staffordjhire ,  and  the  North  ; 
for  exceedingly  contributing  to  a  dry  Seafoning,  freeing  it  from  the  At¬ 
tack  of  Worms  and  other  accidental  Corruption  3  and  thinks  that  the 
Prejudice  accruing  thereby,  as  to  the  Tanner  (in  regard  of  the  more 
difficult  Excortication)  is  no  Way  to  be  put  in  Balance  with  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  and  Improvement  of  the  Timber  for  Baling,  Building  of 
Ships ,  Houfes ,  &c.  Accounting  this  Method  of  that  univerfal  Importance, 
as  to  merit  the  Deliberation  of  a  Barliament :  In  the  mean  while,  by 
whatever  Method  you  proceed  as  to  this,  when  once  a  Tree  is  proftrate, 
and  the  Bark  ftripped  off,  let  it  fo  be  fet,  as  it  may  be  beft  dry;  then 
cleanfe  the  Boal  of  the  Branches  which  were  left,  and  faw  it  into 
Lengths  for  the  fquaring, ,  to  which  belong  the  Meafure  and  Girth  (as 
our  W orkmen  call  it)  which  I  refer  to  the  Buyer,  and  to  many  fubli- 
diary  Books  lately  printed,  wherein  it  is  taught  by  a  very  familiar  Cal - 
cule  mechanical  and  eafy  Method. 

3  3 .  But  by  none,  in  my  Apprehenfion,  fet  forth  in  a  more  facile , 
and  accurate  Way,  than  what  that  induftrious  Mathematician ,  Mr.  Ley- 
bourn,  has  publifhed,  in  his  late  Line  of  Broportion  made  eafy,  and 
other  his  Labours  ;  where  he  treats  as  well  as  of  the  Square  as  the 
Round ,  as  ’tis  applicable  to  Boards  and  Superficial ,  and  to  Timber 
which  is  hewed ,  or  lefs  rough,  in  fo  eajy  a  Method ,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  deflred.  I  know  our  ordinary  Carpenters ,  &c.  have  generally 
upon  their  Rulers  a  Line ,  which  they  ufually  call  Gunter’s  Line  ; 
but  few  of  them  underftand  how  to  work  from  it  as  they  fhould  :  And 
divers  Country  Gentlemen ,  Stewards  and  Woodmen ,  when  they  are  to 
meafure  rough  Timber  upon  the  Ground ,  confide  much  to  the  Girt, 
which  they  do  with  a  String,  at  about  four  or  five  Foot  Diftance  from 
the  Root  or  great  Extream  :  Of  the  String’s  Length,  they  take  a 
Quarter  for  the  true  Square ,  which  is  fo  manifeftly  erroneous,  that 
thereby  they  make  every  Tree,  fo  meafured,  more  than  a  fifth  Part  left 
than  really  it  is.  This  Miftake  would  therefore  be  reformed ;  and  it 
were  (I  conceive)  worth  the  Seller  s  while,  to  infpett  it  accordingly : 

Their  Argument  is,  that  when  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  is  ftripped,  and  the 

H  h  h  Body 


ni 
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Boo  Kill.  Body  hewed  to  a  Square,  it  will  then  hold  out  no  more  Meafure;  that 
\^T\J  which  is  cut  off  being  only  fit  for  Fuel,  and  the  Expence  of  Squaring 
colls  more  than  the  Chips  are  worth.  To  convince  them  of  this  Error, 

I  {hall  refer  and  recommend  them  to  the  above-named  Author :  And  to 
what  the  induftrious  Mr.  Cooke  has  fo  mathematically  demonftrated : 
Where  alfo  of  taking  the  Altitude  of  Trees ,  the  better  to  judge  o  \  e 
Worth  of  them,  with  the  meafuriwg  of  W i ood-lands,  be.  together  wit 
necelfarv  Calculations  for  the  levelling  of  Ground,  and  removing  ot 
Earth,  'drawing  of  Blots  and  Figures  ;  all  which  are  very  conducible 
to  the  feveral  Arguments  of  this  Silvan  Work.  But  to  proceed  : 

,4.  If  you  are  to  remove  your  Timber ,  let  the  Dew  be  firft  off,  and 
the  South-wind  blow  before  you  draw  it:  Neither  lhoind  you  by  an/ 
Means  put  it  toUfe  for  three  or  four  Months  after,  (lome  not  till  as  many 
7>«rr)  unlefs  great  Neceflity  urge  you,  as  it  did  Duilius,  who  in  the 
‘Punic  War,  built  his  Fleet  of  Timber  before  it  was  Jeafoned,  being 
not  above  two  Months  from  the  very  Felling  to  the  Launching-,  and  as 
were  alfo  thofe  Navies  of  Hiero  alter  forty  Days  ;  and  that  of  Siipio 
in  the  third  Carthaginian  War,  from  the  very  Foreft  to  the  Sea.  July 
is  a  good  Time  for  bringing  home  your  felled  Timber  .-  But  concerning 
the  Time  and  Sea  fin  of  Felling,  a  juft  Treat  tfe  might  be  written  :  Let 
the  learned  therefore  confult  Vitruvius  particularly! ;  on  this i  SubjeM, 
Lib  ii  Cap™.  Alfo  M.  Cato,  G*/.xvii.  Plin.  Lib  xvi.  Cap.  xxxt. 
Conllantinus  and  Micron.  Lib.  iii.  de  RR.  Veget  Lib  iv. Cap  xxxv. 
Columella  Lib  iii  Cap.  ii.  but  efpecially  the  moft  ample  Theophrafus 
^XTub.  v.  Aote,  that  a  Tun  of  Timber  is  forty  foM  Feet, 

a  L°*dfifV^u  excellent  Boards  and  Planks,  'tis  the  Advice  of  fome, 
von  lhould  bark  your  Trees  in  a  fit  Seafin,  and  io  let  them  Hand 
naked  a  full  Year  before  the  felling  ;  and  in  fome  Cafes  and  Grounds 
it  may  be  profitable  :  But  let  thefe,  with  what  has  been  already  faid 
in  the  foregoing  Chapters  of  the  feveral  Kinds,  fuffice  for  this  Article. 
\  {hall  add  one  Advertisement  of  Caution  to  thofe  noble  Per  fins  and 
others  who  have  Groves  and  Trees  of  Ornament  near  their  Houfes  and 
in  their  Gardens  in  London,  and  the  Circle  of  it ;  efpecially,  if  they 
be  of  great  Stature,  and  well  grown  ;  fuch  as  were  lately  the  Groves 
in  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court ;  nay,  even  that  (comparatively,  ne 
.  «•  .  Plantation )  in  my  Lord  of  Bedford’s  *  Garden,  be.  and  where-ever 

faJZilica-  tbey  {land  in  the  more  interior  Parts  of  this  City ;  that  they  be  not  over- 
mntftbi,  ft  b  a  Means  perfuaded  to  cut  down  any  ot  their  old  Trees, 
JfifU  Lon  hope  of  new  more  flourilhing  Plantations,  tlftckmng,  or  repair- 
Groves  and  .  *  j-  )efbrmities  becaufe  they  grew  fo  well  when  firft  they  were  fet  .  It 
1ZS'«7‘  is  to  be  confidered  how  exceedingly  that  pernicious  Smoak  of  the  Sea- 
invn\  “  r  coal  is  increafed  in  and  about  London  fince  they  were  firft  planted,  and 
Ballings,  "  the  Buildings  invironing  them,  and  inclofing  it  in  amongft  them  which 
does  fo  univerfally  contaminate  the  Air,  that  what  Plantations  of  Ti  ees 
Lll  be  now  begun  in  any  of  thofe  Places,  will  have  much  ado  great 
Difficulty,  and  require  a  long  Time  to  be  brought  to  any  tolerable  Pe  - 
feftion:  Therefore  let  them  make  much  of  what  they  have  ;  and  thoug 
1  difeourage  none,  yet  I  can  animate  none  to  cut  down  the  old. 

36.  And  here  might  now  come  in  a  pretty  Speculation  what  fhould 
be  the  Rcafin  after  general  Fellings ,  and  Extirpations  oTva  oo  s 
of  one  Species,  the  next  fpontaneons  Succeflion  lhould  be  ot  quite  a 
different  Sort?  We  fee  indeed  lomething  of  this  in  our  Gardens^ and 


and  turned 
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Corn-fields  (as  the  belt  of  Poets  witneffes)  but  that  may  be  much  im-  Chap  III 
puteu  to  the  Alteration,  by  Improvement,  or  Detriment  of  the  Soil  and  s-/-"  y"n_> 
other  Accidents  :  Whatever  the  Caufentay  be,  finceit  appears  not  from 
any  umverfal  Decay  of  Nature  (fufficiently  exploded)  I  fliall  only 
here  produce  Matter  of  Fait,  and  that  it  ordinarily  happens  As  in 
iome  goodly  Woods  formerly  belonging  to  my  Grandfather,  that  were  all 
of  Oak ,  after  felling,  they  umverfally  fprung  up  Beech ;  and  ’tis  af¬ 
firmed,  by  general  Experience,  that  after  Beech,  Birch  fucceeds ;  as  in 
that  famous  Wood  at  ‘Darnway  on  the  River  Tmdarne,  in  the  Pro- 

Zj,  Mur™y,  ln  Scotland>  wh«e  nothing  had  grown  but  Oak  in  a 
Wood  three  Miles  in  Length,  and  happily  more  (outher ly,  it  might 

have  been  Beech ,  and  not  Birch  till  the  third  ‘Degradation.  Birches 
familiarly  grow  out  of  old  and  decayed  Oaks  ;  but  whence  this  Sym¬ 
pathy  and  Affecfion  fhould  proceed,  is  more  difficult  to  refolvc,  in  as 
much  as  we  do  not  detect  any.  fo  prolifical  and  eminent  Seed  in  that 
Free.  Some  Accidents  of  this  Nature  may  be  imputed  to  the  Winds , 
and  the  Bhds  who  frequently  have  been  known  to  waft  and  convey 
Seeds  to  Places  widely  diftant,  as  we  have  touched  in  the  Chapter  of 
Pirs,  tXc.  Sett.  iv.  Holly  has  been  feen  to  grow  out  of  AJh,  as  Ajh 
out  of  feveral  Trees,  efpecially  Haw-thorn ;  nay,  in  an  old  rotten  Ajh- 
Jtump ,  in  a  ‘Place  where  no  Ajhes  at  all  grew  by  many  Miles  in  the 
whole  County :  And  I  have  had  it  confidently  afferted  by  Perfiom  of 
iindoubted  Truth,  that  they  have  feen  a  Tree  cut  in  the  middle,.,  whofe 
Heart  was  AJh-wood,  and  the  exterior  Part  Oak,  and  this  in  North- 
amptonjhire  :  And  why  not  as  well  (though  with  fomething  more 
difficulty)  as  through  a  Willow,  whole  Body  (as  is  noted)  it  has  been 
obferved  to  penetrate  even  to  the  Earth  ?  Detruding  the  Willow  quite 
out  of  its  Place,  of  which  a  pretty  Emblem  might  be  conceived  :  But  I 
purfue  thete  Inflances  no  farther,  concluding  this  Chapter  with  the 
Norway  Engine ,  or  Saw- Mill ,  to  be  either  moved  with  the  Force  of 
IVater  or  Wind,  &c.  for  the  more  expedite  cutting,  and  converting  of 
Timber  ;  to  which  we  will  add  another,  for  the  more  facile  Perfora¬ 
tion  and  boring  of  Elms ,  and  other  Timber  to  make  Pipes  and  Aqua- 
duffs,  and  the  excavating  of  Columns ,  to  preferve  their  Shafts  from 
fp  lit  ting,  to  which  otherwife  they  are  obnoxious. 

The  Frames  of  both  the  Inflruments  difeover  themfelves  fufficiently 
t°. the  Eye,  and  therefore  will  need  the  lefs  Defcription  :  There  is  yet 
this  Reformation  from  thofe  which  they  ufe  both  in  Norway ,  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  that  whereas  they  make  the  Timber  approach  the  Saws,  by 
certain  indented  Wheels  with  a  Rochet  (which  is  frequently  out  of  or¬ 
der)  there  is  in  th  z  firfl  Figure, .  a  Subftitution  of  two  Counterpoises  of 
about  three  hundred  Pounds  Weight  each,  as  you  may  fee  at  A.  A.  faft- 
mng  the  Cords  to  which  they  append,  at  the  Extreams  of  two  moveable 
Pieces  of  Timber,  which  llide  on  two  other  Pieces  of  fixed  Wood 
by  the  Aid  of  certain  fmall  PulUes,  which  you  may  imagine  to  be 
within  an  Hinge  in  the  Houfe,  or  Mill,  by  which  Means  theW  eights 
continually  draw  and  advance  the  moving  Pieces  of  Wood,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Timber  to  be  flit,  faftned  betwixt  the  faid  Pieces 
towards  the  Teeth  of  the  Saws,  rifing  and  falling  as  the  Motion  of 
the  Wheel  dire&s :  And  on  this  Frame  you  may  put  four  or  five 
Saws,  or  more  it  you  pleafe,  and  place  them  at  what  Intervals  you 
think  fit,  according  to  the  Dimenfions  which  you  defign  in  cutting  the 
Timber  for  your  Vfe  ;  and  when  the  Piece  is  fawn,  then  one  or  two 

1  Men 
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Men  with  a.  Lever  muR  turn  a  Roller ,  to  which  there  is  annext  a  ftrongC  hap.  HI. 
Cord  which  will  draw  back  the  Riece,  and  lift  up  th«  JCounterPoife : 

and  fo  the  Riece  put  a  little  towards  one  Side,  dired  the  Saws  againft 
another.  b 

.  fec™d  for  BorJflg,  cbnfifts  of  an  Ax-tree,  to  which  is 

faftned  a  IVheel  of  fix  and  thirty.  Teeth ,  or  more,  as  the  Velocity  of 
the  Water-motion  require  ;  for  if  it  be  flow,  more  Teeth  are  require: 

There  muft  alfo  be  a  Rimon  of  fix ,  turned  by  the  faid  indented  IVheel  • 

Then  to  the  Ax-tree  of  the  Pinion  is  to  be  fixed  a  long  Anver  as  in 
Letter  A,  which  muft  pals  through  the  Hole  B,  to  be  opened,  and’clofed 
as  occafion  requires,  fomewhat  like  a  T urner’s  Lathe ;  the  Tree  or  Piece 
of  Timber  to  be  bored ,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  Frame  C  D,  Vo  as  the 
Frame  may  eafily  Aide  by  the  Help  of  certain  fmall  Wheels ,  which  are 
in  the  Hollow  of  it,  and  turn  upon  ftrong  Tins ,  fo  as  the  Workman  may 
Ihove  forwards,  or  draw  the  Tree  back,  after  ’tis  faftned  to  the  Frame- 
that  fo  the  Auger  turning  the  End  of  the  Tree,  may  be  applied  to  it  • 
ftill  remembring  to  draw  it  back  at  every  Progrefs  of  three  or  four  Inches 
which  the  Auger  makes  for  the  cleanfing  it  from  the  Chips  left  the’ 

Auger  break  :  Continue  this  Work  till  the  Tree,  or  ‘Piece  of  Timber 
be  bored  as  far  as  you  think  convenient ;  and  when  you  defire  to  en-’ 
large  the  Hole ,  change  your  Auger-bit  s  as  the  Figure  reprefonts  them 
To  thefe  we  might  add  feveral  more,  as  they  are  defcri  bed  by  Beffon 
Ramelh ,  Caufe,  and  others ;  as  likewife  Cranes  and  Machines  for  the 
eafier  Elevation ,  Moving  and  Tranfporting  of  Timbers  but  thev  are 
now  become  familiar,  and  therefore  1  omit  them.  7 

Notwithftandjng  all  this,  I  could  wilh  that  the  moft  effectual  ahd 
proper  Tools  for  Carpent ary -work ,  and  other  ufefiil  Inventions  for  the 
raifing  and  tranfport  of  great  and  maffive  Timber,  and  the  like  mechanic 
Vfes,  were  defcribed  and  explained  by  fome  Perfons  expert  in  the 
French  Tongue,  and  proper  Englijh  Terms ;  together  with  the  Figures 
as  they  are  publilhedin  Monfieur  Feliben’s  Principles  of  ArchiteAure 
as  of  greater  ufe  for  our  Plantations  abroad.  ’ 

The  fallen  Leaves  of  Trees  in  Woods,  which  lie  fometimes  very 
thick  and  deep,  fhoilld  be  raked  and  lhoveled  up  ;  being  dry  are  very 
ufefiil  for  the  covering  of  tender  Kitchen  Garden  Plants,  in  Winter 
inftead  of  Litter ;  and  the  reft,  if  buried  in  fome  Hole  to  rot,  when 
dried  and  reduced  to  Powder,  becomes  excellent  Mould :  I  wonder 
this  Husbandry  is  fo  much  neglected. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Timber,  the  Seafoning  and  Ufes,  and  of  Fuel, 

Since  it  is  certain  and  demonjirable ,  that  all  Arts  and  Artifans  what-svAS0NIK 
foever,  muft  fail  and  ceafe,  if  there  were  no  Timber  and  PVood  in  a 
Nation  (for  he  that  fhall  take  his  Ren,  and  begin  to  let  down  what  Art 
Myftery,  or  Trade  belonging  any  way  to  human  Life ,  could  be  main» 
tained  and  exercifed  without  Wood,  will  quickly  find  that  I  fpeak  no 
Raradox)  I  fay,  when  this  fhall  be  well  confidered,  it  will  appear, 
that  we  had  better  be  without  Gold,  than  without  Timber :  This  Con¬ 
templation,  and  the  uniyerfal  Vfe  of  that  precious  Material  (which 

1  i  *  yet 
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116  ■  ,  nmverfal  Vfe  ’till  it  be  duly  prepared)  has  moved  me  to 

Book  Ill-yet  is  not  of  %f  the  Seafonine,  as  well  as  to  mention  fome 

defign  a  folemn  Chapter fo -the  *jaJon  ^  ^  ufc  q{ 

'”J  b5  t'  (he  building  of  /*»/«  HU>  » 
S^ind:  «  in  hi.  Cat.  t««“f3nX“ 

”h‘ ‘oS«*”»ta”h”"”hofeof  Cakhi,  id  Tbrygia.  .hey  begun ,10 
c»P  J*  the  fit, f  "f,  ®, ,}  fentld 

a  pointed  •  ,T>.ff.arches'>  and  from  which  mean  Beginning,  all  the 
have  vext  their  Refeai,ci!“{  ,  Arcbitefiure  have  proceeded  :  But  to 

Hf>  ”dS^”e  h“b.lf5fSee,ui.SP  feme  Ptep.,.®,. 

S/Wi  deiigned  fo,  fit  b,  .Wf  <>% 

there  be  an, 'fif&J™  who  keep  their  Timber  as  moift  as  they  can, 

3.  Some  taert  aie  y  ,  wu  ere  they  let  it  imbibe,  to  hinder  the 
by  fubmerging  lt  in  ^  >  f.  both  for  the  better  pipping  and 

cleawng  ;  and  is  good  ^  ^  ^  Lay  there- 

forf  vom Boards  *  Fortnight  In  the  (if  the  better,  as 

fo/good  and  all  the  1  and  by  this  Means  ^^ISStdup- 
i ^  fUritikinv  in  the  leaft,  as  if  it  were  all  oi  one  Fiece,  ana  up 

an  thU  Occafion  I  am  to  add  an  Observation,  which  may  prove  of  no 

foS ufc  to  Budders ;  that  if  one  lake  up  Veal-boards  that  may  have 

lain  in  the  Floor  an  hundred  Tears ,  and  J, hoot  them  again,  they  wiU 

certainly  fhrink  (toties  quoties)  wthout  the  former  Met  o 

Wheelwrights  the  Water-feafomng  (which  hinder .  *e 
the  Alcafo  Salt  in  it,  caufing  the  Hardnefs)  is  of  lpecial  Regard,  ana 
iS  ffh  Efteem  amongft  fome,  that  I  amaffured  the  heir 

Provifion  in  the  ArfenaL,  lay  their  Oak  fome  Tears  in  it b efo e^th  y 
emulov  it  Indeed  the  Turks ,  not  only  fell  at  all  Times  of  the  J  eat, 
without  any  regard  to  the  Seafon,  but  employ  their  Wer  green  d 
unfeafoned ;  fo  that  though  they  have  excellent  Oak,  it  decays  in  ihor. 

TiS\ehed°nlve^  folJw»  for  hidden  Vfe,  if  plunged  four  or  five 
Days  in  Water  (efpeciflly  Salt)  which  is  bell,  obtains  an  admirable 
Seafoning ,  and  may  immediately  be  ufed.  _  I  the  oftner  ind 
W at er-feafoning,  not  only  as  a  Remedy  agamft  the  fF«m,  but  for  i« 
Efficacy  again!!  Warping  and  Viftortions  of  Timber,  whether  ufed 
within,  or  expofed  to  the^ Air.  Some  again  commend  Bury mgs  mjhe 
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Earth,  others  in  Wheat ;  and  there  be  Seafoningsof  the  Fire  as  forr„  r, 
the  fcorching  and  hardning  of  Tiles,  which  are°to  Hand  dto  n  Z  ^  ' 
Water ,  or  the  Earth . 


the  Oak 


Explore,  fuf pended  in  the  Chimney -fmoak : 

^hat  to  moft  Timber  it  contributes  much  to  its  Duration.  Thus  do 
all  the  Elements  contribute  to  the  Art  of  Seafoning.  The  learned  In- 
terpreter  of  Antonio  Men’s  Art  of  Glafs,  Cap*  v.  fpeaking  of  the 
Difference  of  Vegetables ,  as  they  are  made  ufe  of  at  various  Sea  fins, 
o  eives  from  the  Button-mould-makers,  in  thofe  Woods  they  ufe,  that 
Tear-trees  cut  in  Summer,  work  tougheft,  but  Holly  in  the  Winter, 
.Bffx  hardeft  about  Eafter,  but  mellow  in  th e  Summer,  Hawthorn  kind- 
ly  about  O  a  over,  and  Service-tree  in  Summer. 

4.  And  yet  even  the  greeneft  Timbers  fometimes  defirable  for  fuch 
as  larve  and  Turn  •  but  it  choaks  the  Teeth  of  our  Saws  :  and  for 
Hoars  IP  rndows,  Floors,  and  other  clofe  Works,  it  is  altogether  to 
be  rejected,  efpecially  where  Walnut-tree  is  the  Material,  which  will 

e  fure  to  Ihrink :  Therefore  it  is  bell  to  chufe  fuch  as  is  of  two  or  three 
}  LTS  SJat°f tn& >  and  that  is  neither  moift  nor  over-dry  ;  the  Mean  is 
belt.  Sir  thigh  Flat  informs  us,  that  the  Venetians  ufe  to  burn  and 
icorch  their  Timber  in  a  flaming  Fire ,  continually  turning  it  round  with 
an  Engine,  till  they  have  gotten  upon  it  an  hard,  black,  coaly  Cruft  - 
and  the  Secret  carries  with  it  great  Probability ;  for  that  the  Wood  is 

roug  t  y  it  to  fuch  a  Hardnels  and  Drynels,  ut  ciim  omnis  putre- 
faBio  mciptat  ab  humido,  nor  Earth,  nor  Water  can  penetrate  it  •  I 
my  .elf  remembring  to  have  feen  Charcoals  dug  out  of  the  Ground 
amongft  the  Ruins  of  ancient  Buildings,  which  have,  in  all  Probability, 
lain  covered  with  Earth  above  fifteen  hundred  Years. 

y.  Timber  which  is  cleft,  is  nothing  fo  obnoxious  to  rift  and  cleave 
as  what  is  hewn-,  not.  that  which  is  fquared,  as  what  is  round:  and 
therefore  where  Ule  is  to  be  made  of  huge  and  maffy  Columns,  let 
them  be  bored  through  from  End  to  End  ;  it  is  an  excellent  Preferva- 
ttve  from  fphtting,  and  not  unphilofiphical -,  though  to  cure  this  Acci- 
^nt  the  rubbing  them  over  with  a  Wax-cloth  is  good,  Painter’s 
Butty  &c  or  before  it  be  converted,  the  fmearing  the  Timber  over 
with  Cow-dung,  which  prevents  the  Effeds  both  of  Sun  and  Air  up- 
on  it ;  if  of  Neceffity  it  muft  lie  expofed  :  But  befides  the  former  Re¬ 
medies,  I  find  this,  for  the  clofing  of  the  Chops  and  Clefts  of  green 
Timber,  te  anoint  and  fupple  it  with  the  Fat  of  powdered  Beef-broth , 
with  which  it  muft  be  well  foaked,  the  Chafms  filled  with  Spunges  dipt 
mto  it ,  this  to  be  twice  done  over  :  Some  Carpenters  make  ufe  of 
Greafi  and  Saw-duft  mingled  ;  but  the  firft  is  fo  good  a  Way  (fays  my 
Author)  that  I  have  feen  Wind-Jhock  Timber  fo  exquifitely  clofed,  as 
not  to  be  difcerned  where  the  Defers  were :  This  muft  be  ufed  when 
tne  limber  is  green. 

6.  We  Ipake  before  of  fquaring,  and  I  would  now  recommend  the 
quartering  of  fuch  Trees  as  will  allow  ufeful  and  competent  Sc  ant  lines 
tobe  ot  much  more  Durablenefs  and  Effeft  for  Strength,  than  whtre 
(as  Cuftom  is,  and  for  want  of  Obfervation)  whole  Beams  and  Timbers 
are  apphed  in  Ships  or  Houfes,  with  Slab  and  all  about  them,  upon 
talie  Suppofitions  of  Strength  beyond  thefe  Quarters :  For  there  is  in  all 


Et  fufpenfa  focis  explorit  robora  fiimus. 
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_  Tnterftice  or  Separation,  between  the  Heart  and  the 

^  ft  of AheBody  whi/h  renders  it  much  more  obnoxious  to  decay  and 
/-sjreftof  the^^hen  theyare  treated  tsA  converted have  deicnbed 
mifcarry,  Ukewife  lave  a  world  of  Materials  in  the  Building 

oV great 7^^  *  much  excellent  Timber  is  hew’d  away  to 

fpf’l  muft  notTmitTo  takf Notice  of 'the  Coating  of  Timber  in  Work 
ufcd  by  the  Hollanders,  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Gates,  Tort- 
Ms  Draw-bridges,  Sluices,  and  other  huge  Beams  and  Contig- 
‘LL\i  Timber  elpoftd  to  the  Sun,  and  perpetual  Injuries  of  the 
tvZher  by  a  certain  Mixture  of  ‘Pitch  and  Tar,  upon  which  they 
ftrew  finall  Pieces  of  Cockle,  and  other  Shells,  beaten  almoft  to  Towder 
and  mingled  with  Sea-fand,  or  the  Scales  of  Iron,  beaten  (mall  and 
nn  l  which  incrufls  and  arms  it  after  an  incredible  Manner  againft 
"Sf  I’  foreign  Invaders:  But  if  this  Ihould  be  deem’d 

more  obnoxious  to  firing  I  have  heard  that  a  Wajh  made  of  Mum,  has 
wonderfully  protefted  it  againft  the  Affaults  even  of  that  devouring 
Ekmlnt  Ld  that  fo  a  wooden  Tower  or  Fort  at  the  Timemn  an 
Athenian  Tort,  was  defended  by  Archelaus  a  Commander  of  Mithri- 
h  ,f '  from  the  great  Sylla:  But  you  have  feveral  Compofitions  tor 

this  Purpofe  in  that  incomparable 

written  m  the  Low-Dutch  by  N.  Witfen  Chaf.  vu  Tart  u  The 
Book  is  in  Folio,  and  he  that  Ihould  well  tranflate  it  into  our  Language 
(which  I  much  wonder  has  not  yet  been  done)  would  deleive  well  or 

the8 ^TMer  that  you  have  occafion  to  lay  in  Mortar,  or  which  is  in 
any  Part  contiguous  to  Lime,  as  Doors,  Window-Cafes,  GroundjUs 
and  the  Extremities  of  Beams,  &c.  have  fometimes  been  capped  with 
molten  Titch,  as  a  marvelous  PrelerVer  of  it  horn  the  burning  nd  d 
ftruftive  Effecls  of  the  Lime ;  but  it  has  fince  been  found  rather  to  heat 
and  decay  them,  by  hindering  the  Tranfudation  which  thole  Parts  le- 
ouire-  better  fupplied  with  Loam  orStrewings  of  Bnck-duft  or  Pieces 
of  Boards  ;  lbme  leave  a  fmall  Hole  for  the  Air.  But  though  Lime. be 
fo  deftructive  whilft  Timber  lies  thus  dry,  it  feems  they  mingle :  it  with 
Hair  to  keep  the  Worm  out  of  Ships  which  they  /heath  for  Southern 
Voyages  •  though  it  is  held  much  to  retard  their  Courfe  :  W herefore  the 
Tortugueze  fcorch  them  with  Fire,  which  often  proves  very  dangerous ; 
and  indeed  their  Timber  being  harder,  is  not  fo  eafily  penetrable  ,  and_ 
therefore  have  fomebeen  thinking  of  finding  out  fome  tougher  Sorts  of 
Materials,  efpecially  of  afetferSap;  fuch  as  is  reported  to  be  t  e 
Wood  of  a  certain  Indian  Tear  :  And  fome  talk  of  a  Lixivium  to  do 
the  Feat ;  others  of  a  pitchy  Subftance  to  be  extrafled  out  of  Sea-coal 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  more  expedient,  than  the  late  Applica¬ 
tion  of  thin  Lamins  of  Sheet-lead,  if  that .  alfo  be  Impediment  to 
their  failing  :  However,  there  are  many  Kind  of  Woods  in  the  Weftern- 

lndies  (befidesthe  Acajou )  that  breed  no  and  ^ 

white  Wood  of  Jamaica,  proper  enough  to  build  Ships.  In  the  mean 
Time,  let  me  not  omit  what  the  learned  Dr.  Lifter  in  his  A^wupon 
Godarius  of  Infers,  fays,  That  he  is  perfuaded  there  could  not  be  a 
more  probable  Expedient  to  difcover  what  Kind  of  Timber  were  beft 
for  Sheathing,  than  to  tie  certain  polilhed  Pieces  o  _  oo  (cu  e 
Tallies)  to  a  Buoy,  in  fome  Waters  and  Streams  much  infefted  with  the 
Wm  ins  ,  for  that  Sort  of  Wood  which  the  Worm  Ihould  refufe,  would 
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in  all  Reafon  be  chofen  for  the  Ufe  defired.  The  Indies  being  ftoredCHAp.  IV. 
with  greater  Varieties  of  Timber  than  Europe ,  it  were  probable  there 
might  fome  be  found,  which  that  Kind  of  River-worm  will  never  attack. 

9.  For  all  Ufes,  that  Timber  is  efteemed  the  beft,  which  is  the  nioft 
ponderous ,  and  which,  lying  long,  makes  deepeft  ImpreJJion  in  the  Earthy 
or  in  the  Water,  being  floated  j  alfo  what  is  without  Knots ,  yet  firm, 
and  free  from  Sap  ;  which  is  that  fatty ,  whiter ,  and  fofter  Part,  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Antients  Alburnum ,  which  you  are  diligently  to  hew  away  : 

Here  we  have  much  ado  about  the  Torulus  of  the  Fir ,  and  thec&Ao^Lis 
xJxA©*  by  both  Vitruvius  and  Theophraftus ,  which  I  pafs  over.  You 
fhall  perceive  fome  which  has  a  fpiral  Convolution  of  the  Veins ;  but 
it  is  a  Vice  proceeding  from  the  Severity  of  unfeafonable  Winters ,  and 
Defedt  of  good  Nutriment. 

10.  My  Lord  Bacon ,  Exp.  6 5%.  recommends  for  Trial  of  a  found  or 
knotty  Piece  of  Timber ,  to  caufe  one  to  fpeak  at  one  of  the  Extr earns 
to  his  Companion  liftning  at  the  other j  for  if  it  be  knotty ,  the  Sound 
(fays  he)  will  come  abrupt. 

ir.  Moreover,  it  is  expedient  that  you  know  which  is  the  Grain ,  and 
which  are  the  Veins  in  Timber  (whence  the  Term  fluviari  arbor em ) 
becaufe  of  the  Difficulty  of  working  againft  it  :  Thofe  therefore  are 
counted  the  Veins  which  grow  largeft,  and  are  fofter,  for  the  Benefit  of 
Cleaving  and  Hewing  j  that  the  Grain ,  or  Re  Hines,  which  runs  in 
Waves,  and  makes  the  diverfeand  beautiful  Chamfers  which  fome  Woods 
abound  in  to  Admiration.  The  Fir-tree ,  horizontally  cut,  has  two 
Circles  of  different  Fibres ,  which  (when  the  Timber  comes  to  be 
cleft  in  the  middle)  feparates  into  four  different  Waves ,  whence  R  liny 
calls  them  quadrifluvios ,  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  nodous ,  and 
knotty  Part  of  thefe  fort  of  Trees,  is  that  only  which  grows  from  the 
firft  Boughs  to  the  Summit ,  or  Top,  by  Vitruvius  termed  the  Fufterna, 
which  both  Baldus  and  Salmafius  derive  a  Fufe.  The  other  clean 
Part,  free  of  thefe  Boils  (being  that  which  when  the  lappy  Slab  is  cut 
away,  is  the  beft)  he  calls  Sapiena.  Finally,  the  Grain  of  Beech 
runs  two  contrary  Ways,  and  is  therefore  to  be  wrought  accordingly  ; 
and  indeed  the  Grain  of  all  Timber  ought  w'elf  to  be  oblerved ;  fince 
the  more  you  work  according  to  it,  efpecially  in  cleaving ,  and  the 
lefs  you  faw ,  the  ftronger  will  be  your  Work. 

n.  Here  it  may  be  fitly  enquired,  whether  of  all  the  Sorts  we  have 
enumerated,  the  old  or  the  younger  Trees  do  yield  the  faireft  Colour , 
pleafant  Grain  and  Glofs  for  Wainfcot,  Cabinets ,  Boxes ,  Gun- 
focksy  &c.  and  what  kind  of  Rear  and  Rlum-tree  give  the  deepeft: 

Redy  and  approaches  neareft  in  Beauty  to  Brajil :  ’Tis  affirmed  the  old 
Oaky  old  Walnut,  and  young  AJhy  are  beft  for  molt  R)feSy  and  yet 
for  Ship -carp entry  this  does  not  always  hold  ;  nor  does  the  Bignefs  of 
it  fo  much  recommend  it,  becaufe  ftis  commonly  a  Sign  of  Agey  which 
(like  to  very  old  Men)  is  often  brittle  and  effete.  Black  and  thorny 
Rlum-tree  is  of  the  deepeft  Oriency ;  but  whether  thefe  belong  to  the 
For  eft  y  I  am  not  yet  fatisfied,  and  therefore  have  afligned  them  no  Chap¬ 
ter  apart.  But  now  I  fpeak  of  the  Rlum-tree,  I  am  affured  by  a 
worthy  Friendy  that  the  Gum  thereof  diffolved  in  Vinegary  does  cure 
the  molt  contumacious  Tettersy  when  all  other  Remedies,  outward  or  ' 
inwardly  applied,  nothing  availed. 

1 3 .  Laftly ,  I  would  alfo  add  fomething  concerning  what  Woods  are 
pbferyed  to  be  nioft  fonorous  for  Mufical  Inftruments  :  We  as  yet 

K  k  k  deted 
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Book  III.  detect  few  but  the  German  Aer ,  which  is  a  Species  of  Maple ,  for  the 
Rims  of  and  the  choiceft  and  fined;  grained  Fir  for  the  Bellies: 

The  Finger-boards ,  Back  and  I  have  feen  of  Tew ,  2W- 

&c  but  Recorders ,  and  Wind-Infiruments ,  are  made^ 

both  of  hard  and  foft  ;  I  had  lately  an  Or^/2  with  a  Sett  of 

Oaken-Fipes ,  which  were  the  moffc  fweet  and  mellow  that  were  ever 
heard ;  it  was  a  very  old  Inftrument ,  and  formerly,  I  think,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk .  We  lhall  fay  nothing  of  the  other  various 
Ufes  of  Timber  fuperftitioufly  mentioned,  when  we  find  they  might 
not  carve  the  Statues  of  the  Fagan  Gods  of  every  fort  of  Wood,  ne 
quovis  ex  ligno  fiat  Mercurius ;  but  of  this  by  the  Way. 

14.  For  the  FI ace  of  Growth,  that  Timber  is  efteemed  beft  which 
grows  moft  in  the  Sun,  and  on  a  dry  and  hale  Ground ;  for  thofe  Trees 
which  fuck,  and  drink  little,  are  moft  hard,  robuft,  and  longeft  lived, 
Inftances  of  Sobriety .  The  Climate  contributes  much  to  its  Quality , 
and  the  Northern  Situation  is  preferred  to  the  reft  of  the  Quarters  , 
fo  as  that  which  grew  in  Tufcany  was  of  Old  thought  better  than 
that  of  the  Venetian  Side  ;  and  yet  the  Bifcay  Timber  is  efteemed  bet¬ 
ter  than  what  they  have  from  colder  Countries:  And  Trees  of  the  wil¬ 
der  Kind, ,  and  barren ,  than  the  over-much  cultivated  and  great  Bearers  : 
But  of  this  already. 

1 5'.  To  omit  nothing,  Authors  have  fummed  up  the  Natures  of 
Timber ,  as  the  hardeft  Ebony ,  Box,  Larch ,  Lotus,  Terebinth , 
Cor nus,  Tew ,  &c.  and  though  thefe  indurated  Woods .  be  too  ponde¬ 
rous  for  Ship -carp  entry,  yet  there  have  been  Vejfels  built  of  them  by 
the  Fortugueze  in  America ;  in  which  the  F lanks ,  and  innermoft 
Timbers  had  been  fawed  very  thin  for  Lightnefs  fake,  and  the  Knee- 
timber  put  together  of  divers  fmall  Pieces,  by  Reafon  of  the  Inflexi- 
blenefs  of  it,  both  which  could  not  but  render  the  Ships  very  weak: 
In  the  mean  Time,  the  Ferfetfion  of  thefe  hard  Materials  confifts 
much  in  their  receiving  the  moft  exquifite  Foliture ',  and  for  this,  Lin- 
feed,  or  the  Tweeter  Nut-Oil,  does  the  Effed  beft  :  Fliny  gives  us  the 
Receipt ,  with  a  Decodion  of  Walnut -foe  Us ,  and  certain  wild  Fears  : 
Next  to’  thefe.  Oak  for  Ships  and  Houfes  (or  more  minutely)  the 
Oak  for  the  Keel,  the  Robur  for  the  Frow,  Walnut  the  Stern,  Elm 
the  Fump.  Furnerus,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  xxii.  conceives  the  Ark  to  have 
been  built  of feveral  Woodf;  Cornel,  Holly ,  &c. for  F ins,  W edges,&c . 
Chefnut ,  Horn-beam,  Foplar,  &c.  Then  for  Bucklers  and  Targets 
were  commended  the  more  foft  and  moift,  becaufe  apt  to  clofe,  fwell, 
and  make  up  their  Wounds  again  •  fuch  as  Willow ,  Lime,  Birch , 

Alder,  Elder,  AJh,  Foplar,  &c. 

The  Robur,  or  Wild-Oak  Timber,  beft  to  ftand  in . Ground;  the 
Quercus  without ;  and  our  Englijh ,  for  being  leaft  obnoxious  to  fplin - 
ter,  and  the  Irijh  for  refilling  the  Worm  (tough  as  Leather)  are  doubt- 
lefs  for  Shipping  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  :  The  Cyprefs,  Fir, 
Fines,  Cedar,  &c.  are  beft  for  Fofts  and  Columns,  becaufe  of  their 
ereLt  Growth,  natural  and  comely  Diminutions.  Then  again  it  is 
noted,  that  Oriental  Trees  are  hardeft  towards  the  Cortex  or  Bark, 
our  W 1 efiern  towards  the  Middle,  which  we  call  the  Heart  ;  and  that 
Trees  which  bear  no  Fruit,  or  but  little,  are  more  durable  than  the 
more  pregnant.  It  is  noted  of  Oak,  that  the  Knot  of  an  inveterate 
Tree,  juft  where  a  lufty  Arm  joins  to  the  Stem,  is  as  curioully  'veined 
as  the  Walnut ,  which  omitted  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Oak,  I  here  ob- 

ferve 
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Conduit-pipes,  and  for  ,u  y„,”.  'si"k“ ’F,mf  «"* 

Awr,  being  tough  and  not  fo  ,»  .  ’  ,  ,  ^or  Beams-,  Bolts, 

Sum  the  more  odoriferous  Trees  are  the  more  durtble^ndfft^  '  ^ 

the  mom  Time,  as  toita  Appfadon  ip  ’«!>/,%,,  'h'y  1  In 

to  be  employed  for  the  ("that  is  withfo  ilf  r.A  °f  1£  0llSht 
main  Beams  and  Rafters  whilft  for  th  ™  ’  ^  Elm  exc«eds)  the 

er  Timber  ferves  OnoAoJe^Il  °™amental  **rts,  much  flight. 

be  had  to  make  the  Tr  unde  Is  of  the  beftlougheft  ^ndf"'  v™ 
many  a  Vejfel  having  been  loft  upon  this  Accfum  •  on  I  f  Parc> 
and  young  Timber  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  an rt  V  d ,  .hfretore  dry 

Stef 

as  far  as  ‘PtfW,  TruJfP,  ZlanteicI  ^{*7  7Untries> 

from  Bohemia,  though  greatly  impaired  hv  fa  •  f  ?  &  hcr>  even 
%e:  But  of  this  the  moft  foduftriom nJ 7/ ’X  ^  in  theP*f- 

(late  Secretary  of  the  Jdmiraltv)  has  given  Tiuft  ^FItcnd 

count  in  his  Memoirs.  "  g  V  J  “  and  profitable  Ac- 

16.  Here  farther  for  the  Vfes  of  I  will  „ff 

fader  fom,5  odier  Particulars,  for  Direction  both  of  the  Z//0  °“I 
P»Atr,  applicable  to  the  feveral  Species  •  And  firft  of  m  Seller  and 
Lathes  allowed  by  Statute,  one  &  *L%°  S°f  of 

becaufe  of  the  different  Intervals  of  •  That  ^/  /T  lonS> 

hundred  to  the  Bundle ,  thofe  of  four  o he  hnn'nZf.i*^  has  one 

be  in  Breadth  one  Inch  and  half  and  half  Inch  thiclTT  •’  if nd  t0 
■which  Sorts  there  are  three  viz  Heart  eat  c  „  ,  ,  5  of  elther  of 
te/w,  which  alio  differ  in  Trice  ■  The  He  '  SaP'latheJ'  a"d  T)eal- 
der  Tfe  the  fecond  Sort,  Z ' T Mef^ of  SiT  Uc  U"' 

fW  for  Gw***,,  becaufe  they  are  fceight  and  even  ’  the 

/f- '  an  Re¬ 

sorts  of  Timber,  as  uponSugSol  n  F-0rtttut of  the  Several  ufual 
Times  experimented  by  the8' Roval 1°  th*JFor^  it  was  feveral 

Imprejfion,  becaufe  the  Trials  were  not  ’  _th°Ufh  0nllttcd  ln  the  firft 
ftand  in  our  Regijter.  compleat  as  they  now  thus 

March  23.  1663. 

The  Experiment  of  breaking  feveral  Wr*  ^  7ir  j 

be  made:  And  there  were takeif three  Piere  f/^?£-WaS  begun  to 

Oak  and  AJh,  each  an  /^hick  and  Z  t  Klnds  of  &t9 

ed  8*  Ounces ,  and  was  broken  with  two  hundred  p°n^  the  ^/r  weigh- 

Orf  weighed ...  Ounces,  b,.ta  tl.Z™  r'eh' : 

Weight ;  the  AJh  weighed  rof  Ounces,  broken  with  r  h  d  fT Po,Jnds 
twenty-fiye  Pounds  Weight.  °KCn  Wlth  three  hundred  and 

I  Behdeg 
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Book  HI-  Befides,  there  were  taken  pieces  *£g-***J[% 

“'V^k*  5hf : of  an  Hundred  The  Oak  weighed  ,i  Ounces,  broken 
with  fof  an  Hundred  :  The  AJh  weighed  il  Ounces,  broken  wtth  an 

hundred  Pounds.  FirXjnch  fquare,  and  two  Foot  long 

t,  vgam,wkh  thkty-three  Pounds ;*  a  Piece  of  \Incb  thick,  one  Inch 
broken  w'th  thn  y  broken  with  one  Hundred  Weight  edge- 

r  ’  S  a  Piece  of  A  Inch  thick,  U  broad,  two  Foot  long,  broken 

l,ndred  and  Wenty-five  Pounds  Weight,  alfo  edge-wtfe. 
with  one  hundred  and  y  rpneated  and  recommended  by 

iTm'shflI«bfc.v«d  how  f«  Kind  of  lf,.J  bond,  before  b,o,k,. 

March  — 1664. 

>rv,f.  Oner  at  or  gave  an  Account  of  more  Pieces  ol  Wood  brokenby 
,s  m  (;-f  a  pfece  of  ^  four  Foot  long,  two  Inches  fifty-three 

^el6hV:  labrok  n  with  eight  hundred  Pounds  Weight,  and  very 

little  bending,  with  of  the 

feems  to  be  to{he  of  the  Sec°nd“ 

f^nf  Xeof  Fir  two  iL  long,  one  Inch  fquare,  cut  away  from 
In’  Ldh-  both  Ways  to  half  an  Inch,  which  fupported  two  hundred 
,  n  o  Pnunds  Weight  before  it  broke,  which  is  more  by  fifty  Pounds 
S  of  tZ  fame  Thicknefs  every  Way  was  formerly  broken 
Sh  •  the  Difference  was  guelfed  to  proceed  from  the  more  F.rmnefs  of 

this  other  Piece  ~  was  defired  to  contribute  to  the  Profe- 

“ 1  “  “ 

notrawW-  Aptuto.  1664. 

The  Experiment  of  breaking  Wood  was  profecuted,  and  there  were 
The  Exferm  ^  ^  long?  and  one  lnch  fquare 

taken  two  Pieces  ,  lom-ways  with  three  hundred  Pounds 

Pieces  of  he  lame  jyooa,  Hundred  %  the  other  tranf 

long,  broken,  the  on  g  j  Thirdly  one  Piece  of  two 

verfe  with  one  hundred  Pounds  Weight,  im  y,.  , 

r:  l\  ,  Tinrh  failure  broken  long-ways  with  eighty-one  Pounds  . 
I  out  of  a  crooked  Oaken-billet ,  with  an  arching 

SSX,,  f  S  A-ff,  <™  long,  broken  «i.h  1  Hundred 

June  29.  1664. 

There  were  made  feveral  Experiments  more  of  breaking 
Firft  a  Piece  of  Fir ,  i.  Inch  T>iameter ,  and  three  for  long,  at  which 

Me^iheWeigdhnng,  broke  in  .he  Tto  rf  *•  G~» 
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tally,  with  661  to  whereof  15-  ft  Troy,  vertically ,  with  a  ft  more 
Alfo  Fir  of  \  Inch  ‘Diameter,  and  A  I„ch  lon?  broke 

wtth  zo  ft,  and  horizontally  with  x9  ft. 3  Elm  of  AThvAll! and 

eSc r“ik,Ar°k\  w/,h «  *  ’  S 

frm  //T  U  ’  and  l~J’tchlong,  broke  horizontally  with 

lift,  verticallj,  with  11  ft,  which  is  Note-worthy.  ^ 

July  6.  1664. 

■  r«  */C ^y^er  tment  °f  breaking  TV, oods  profecuted  :  A  Piece  of  Oak  of 
nc  Diameter,  and  three  Inches  long,  at  which  Diftance  the  Weieht 

DOmeter  bgpontaUJJlth  48  *  1  vertically  with  40  ft.  Ajh  of  x  Inch 
7t  ft  J lh  \In?}J,0ng'  horizontally  with  77  ft  ;  vertically  with 

Ht  and  l-Incb  l0n&'  horizontally  with 

I9  »h  ,  vertically  with  10  ft,  &c.  Thus  fir  the  Remitter. 

In  tae  mean  Time  I  learn,  that  in  the  Mines  of  Mendip  Pieces  of 

/V'’, ,°  bu^  thKe  Ihicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  will  fupport  ten  Tun 
Of  Earth  ;  and  that  fo me  of  it  has  lain  100  Tears,  which  is  yet  as 
hrm  as  ever,  growing  tough  and  black  ;  and  being  expofed  two  or  three 
E>ays  to  the  Wind  and  Sun,  fcarce  yields  to  the  Ax. 

fv8-'  H"e  n«ght  come  in  the  Troblems  of  Cardinal  Cufanus,  in 
E1b.1v.  Idiot#  dial.  4to ,  concerning  the  different  Velocity  of  the  de¬ 
cent  of  great  Pieces  of  Timber,  before  th  <t /mailer,  fubme'fged  in  IVa- 

wThf^T  ^  aSVg-'  Why  3  Piece  of  Hood  100  ft 

^  eight  polling  more  in  the  Air  than  i  ft  of  Lead,  the  2  ft  of  Lead 

ftould  feem  to  weigh  (he  fhould  fay  Jink)  more  in  *  the  IVater  ?  Whv 

Fruits  being  cut  off  from  the  Tree,  weigh  heavier  than  when  they 

were  growing  ?  With  feveral  the  like  Paradoxes,  haply  more  curiols 

than  ufiful,  and  therefore  we  purpofely  omit  them;  but  fo  mav  we^T T“ 

not  the  Recommendation  of  that  ufeful  Treat, Je  of  Duplicate  YroA"'* &  - 

portion,  together  with  a  new  Hypothecs  of  Elaftic  or  Springy  Bo-cfi 'Mr'' 

dies,  to  fhew  the  Strengths  of  Timbers,  and  other  homogeneous 

rtals  apphed  to  Buildings,  Machines ,  &c.  as  it  is  publilhed  bv  that”  '69'  ani 

thaTpart  YnTr  £h-  rarnCd  S'-  Wil!iam  Tetty-  To  which  we  join 
that  Part  of  Dr  Grew  s  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Trunks,  as  varioufly 

htted  fox  Mechanical  V/es  ;  where  that  moft  induftrious  and  curious 

Seai  cher  into  Nature,  deferibes  to  us  whence  Woods  are  Loft  fad  hard 

apt  to  be  cleft ,  tough,  durable ,  SCc.  Laftly,  J  J  ’ 

T9-  Concerning  fquared,  and  principal  Timber,  for  any  ufual 
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ir  ,  Qmiare  which  is  ten  Foot  in  framing  and 
But  Carpenters  a  o  wo  y  ft  >  f  an  Timber  Edifice,  which  is 

ereftmg  the  G*r«/f .(« *  the  and  Cu- 

P^io^alateTtanlktfo^of  the  firft  Book  of  Talladio,  to  which  I 
End  I  R^der.  And  to  accomplilh  our  Artift  m  Timber,  with  the 

utmoft  which  that  Material  is  capable  of,  to  the  Study  and  Content- 
utmoit  vv  n  which  now  lies  over  the  renowned  SheF 

^ing  the  foie  Work  and 

Coiitrfvcment  of  my  moft  honored  Friend,  S\r  Chrifopher  Wren (.now 
worthily  dignified  vvith  the  Superintendency of  th< c  Royal  Bmldings 
See  Vt.¥ lot's  Defcription  of  it  in  his  AZtff.  Hj/t.  ot  Uxfordpire,  ijo. 
\73.  Tab.  13,  i4.  alfo  Dr.  Wallis  de  Motu,  Tart  m.de  Vetle,  cap.  vi. 

^  o4er°Converfions  there  are  of  r**fer  of  all  Lengths  Sizes  and  pi¬ 
rn  enfions  for  Arches ,  Bridges,  Floors  and  /WW  (without  the 

Supports’  of  Pillars)  Tables ,  GrfiwW,  ^ 

&c.  with  the  Art  of  Turning ,  to  the  Height  of  which  divers 

toWr  have  arrived,  and,  for  their  Diverfion,  produced  Pieces  of 
admirable  Invention  and  Curiofity  :  Thele,  I  fay,  belonging  to  the 
Mechanic  k  Ufes  of  Timber,  might  enter  here  ■  with  a  Catalogue ■of  in¬ 
numerable  Models  and  other  Rarities  (to  be  tmind  in  the  Repofitones 
qnrl  CnllfFlions  of  the  Curious.)  But  let  this  fumce. 

ID  We  did,  in  Chap.  xxi.  mention  certain  Subterranean  Trees 
which  Mr.  Cambden  fuppofes  grew  altogether  under  the  Ground 1  .  A 
truly  it  did  appear  a  very  Taradox  to  me,  till  I  both  &w  and  d  1  - 
gently  examined  that  Piece  (‘Plank,  Stone,  or  both  ftiall  I  : name i  it  ) 
of  Lignum-fojjile  taken  out  of  a  certain  Quarry  t  ereo  ? 

Sparta,  not  far  from  Rome ,  and  fent  to  the  moft  incomparably  1  arn- 
ed  Sir  George  Ent ,  by  that  obliging  Virtnojo  Cavalier  dal  To'zz.o. 
He  that  fhall  examine  the  Hardnefs,  and  feel  the  Tonderoufnefi _  of  it. 
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linking  in  Water,  &c.  will  eafily  take  it  for  a  Stone  \  but  he  that  fliallCuAP  IV. 
behold  its  Grain,  fo  exquifitely  undulated  and  varied,  together  with  its 
Colour,  Manner  of  hewing.  Chips,  and  other  moft  perfed  Refem- 
blances,  will  never  fcruple  to  pronounce  it  arrant  Wood. 

Signor  Stelluti  (an  Italian )  has  publilhed  a  whole  Treatifie  ex¬ 
prefly  to  defcribe  this  great  Curiofity :  And  there  has  been  brought  to 
our  Hot ice ,  a  certain  Relation  of  an  Elm  growing  in  R dr kjhire ,  near 
Farringdon,  which  being  cut  towards  the  Root,  was  there  plainly 
petrified',  the  like,  as  I  once  my  felf  remember  to  have  feen  in  another 
Tree,  which  grew  quite  through  a  Rock  near  the  Sepulchre  of  Agrip¬ 
pina  (the  Mother  of  that  Monfter  Hero)  at  the  Baia  by  Haples, 
which  appeared  to  be  all  Stone,  and  trickling  down  in  fDrops  of  Water, 
if  I  forget  not.  Rut  whilft  others  have  philo fophized  according  to  their 
Manner  upon  thefe  extraordinary  Concretions ,  fee  what  the  moft  indu~ 
ftrious  and  knowing  Dr.  Hook,  Curator  of  this  Royal  Society,  has  with 
no  lefs  Reafion,  but  more  Succin&nefs,  obferved  from  a  late  Microfico- 
pical  Examen  of  another  Piece  of  petrified  Wood  ;  the  Defcription  and 
Ingenuity  whereof  cannot  but  gratifie  the  Curious,  who  will,  by  this  In- 
fiance,  not  only  be  inftruded  how  to  make  Enquiries  upon  the  like 
Qceajions ,  but  fee  alfb  with  what  Accuratenefs  the  Society  conftantly 
proceeds  in  all  their  Indagations  and  Experiments ;  and  with  what 
Candor  they  relate,  and  communicate  them; 

ii.  It  refembled  Wood,  in  that 

“  Firft,  all  the  Parts  of  the  petrified  Subftance  feemed  not  at  all  di£ 
ct  located  or  altered  from  their  natural  Pofition  whiles  they  were  Wood ; 

“  but  the  whole  Piece  retained  the  exad  Shape  of  Wood,  having  many 
“  of  the  confpicuous  Bores  of  Wood  ftill  remaining,  and  Ihewing  a 
<c  manifeft  Difference  vilible  enough  between  the  Grain  of  the  Wood 
u  and  that  of  the  Bark\  efpecially,  when  any  Side  of  it  was  cut 
“  fmooth.  and  polite  ;  for  then  it  appeared  to  have  a  very  lovely 
u  Grain,  like  that  of  fome  curious  clofe  Wood. 

“  Next  (it  refembled  Wood)  in  that  all  the  fmaller,  and  (if  folmay 
ce  call  thofe  which  are  only  to  be  feen  by  a  good  Glafs)  microficopi- 
“  pal  Pores  of  it,  appear  (both  when  the  Subftance  is  cut  and  polifhed 
“  tran fiver  fly,  and  parallel  to  the  Pores)  perfedly  like  the  micro fico - 
“  pical  Pores  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Wood,  retaining  both  the  Shape  and 
“  Pofition  of  fuch  Pores* 

“  It  was  differing  from  Wood, 

“  Firft,  in  Weight,  being  to  common  Water,  as  to  1.  whereas 
“  there  are  few  of  our  Englijh  Woods  that,  when  dry,  are  found  to 

be  full  as  heavy  as  Water . 

<c  Secondly,  in  Hardnefi,  being  very  near  as  hard  as  Flint,  and 
“  in  fome  Places  of  it  alio  refembling  the  Grain  of  a  Flint :  It  would 
<c  very  readily  cut  Glafls,  and  would  not  without  Difficulty  (efpecially 
“  in  fome  Parts  of  it)  be  fcratched  by  a  black  hard  Flint :  it  would  al- 
“  fo  as  readily  ftrike  Fire  againft  a  Steel,  as  alfb  againft  a  Flint. 

“  Thirdly,  in  the  Clofienefis  of  it ;  for,  though  all  the  microficopical 
«  spores  of  the  W ood  were  very  confpicuous  in  one  Pofition,  yet,  by  al- 
<l  tering  that  Pofition  of  the  polifhed  Surface  to  the  Light,  it  alfo  was 
“  manifeft  that  thofe  Bores  appeared  darker  than  the  reft  of  the  Body, 

“  only  becaufe  they  were  filled  up  with  a  more  dusky  Subftance,  and 
“  not  becaufe  they  were  hollow. 


c<  Fourthly, 
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“  Fourthly,  in  that  it  would  not  burn  in  the  Fire-,  nay,  though  I 
«  kept  it  a  good  while  red-hot  in  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  very  mteniely 
«  caft  on  it  by  a  Blaft  through  a  fmall  Tipe  ;  yet  it  leemed  not  at  all 
«  to  have  diminilhed  its  Extenfion  ;  but  only  I  found  it  to  have  chang- 
«  ed  its  Colour,  and  to  have  put  on  a  more  dark  and  dusky  brown  Hue. 

«  Nor  could  I  perceive  that  thofe  Parts  which  feemed  to  have  been 
a  Wood  at  firft,  were  any  thing  wafted,  but  the  Parts  appeared  as  iolid 
«  and  clofe  as  before.  It  was  farther  obfervable  alio,  that  as  it  did  not 
«  confume  like  Wood ,  fo  neither  did  it  crack  and  fly  like  a  llmt,  or 
«  fuch  like  hard  Stone  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  it  appeared  red-hot. 

“  Fifthly  in  its  Hifolublenefis  ;  for  putting  lome  Drops  ol  dril¬ 
led  Vinegar  upon  the  Stone,  I  found  it  prefently  to  yield  very  many 
Bubbles,  juft  like  thofe  which  may  be  obferved  in  Spirit  oi  l  ine¬ 
ar  when  it  corrodes  Coral ;  though  I  guel's  many  of  thofe  Bubbles 
proceeded  from  the  fmall  Parcels  of  Air,  which  were  driven  out  of 
the  Pores  of  this  petrified  Subftance,  by  the  rnfinuatmg.hqmu  1  en- 

«  sixthly  in  its  Rieidnefis  and  Friability  ;  being  not  at  all  flexible., 
“  but  brittle  like  a  Flint ; '  infomuch,  that  with  one  AW  of  a  Ham- 
“  mer  1  broke  off  a  fmall  Piece  of  it,  and  with  the  fame  Hammer 
quickly  beat  it  to  pretty  fine  "Powder  upon  an  fiflivil. 
u  Seventhly,  it  feemed  alfo  very  dithering  from  h  cod  to  the  Touchy 
feeling  more  cold  tha nWood  ufually  does,  and  much  like  other  clofe 

“  Stones  and  Minerals. 

«  Reafon  of  all  which  Phenomena  feems  to  be, 

«  That  this  petrified  Wood  having  lain  in  fome  Place  where  it  was 
well  foaked  with  Petrifying  Water  (that  is,  fbch  a  Water  as  is  well 
impregnated  with  fiony  apd  earthy  Particles)  did  by  Degrees  feparate, 
by  Straining  and  Filtration,  or,  perhaps,  by  Precipitation ,  Cooefiou 
or  Coagulation,  abundance  of  fiony  Tart  ides  from  that  permeating 
Water  :  Which  fiony  Particles  having,  by  Means  ot  the  thud  Ve- 
hicle  convey’d  themfelves  not  only  into  the  wiicrofcopical  £  ores, 
and  perfectly  flopp’d  up  them,  but  alfo  into  the  Pores ,  which 
may  perhaps  be  even  in  that  Part  of  the  Wood,  which  through  the 
Microficope  appears  molt  folid  ;  do  thereby  fo  augment  the  Weight 
of  the  Woody  as  to  make  it  above  three  times  heavier  than  W ater, 
and  perhaps  fix  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  when  Wood:  Next,  they 
hereby  fo  lock  up  and  fette?  the  Parts  of  the  //  ood ,  that  the  Fire 
cannot  eafily  make  them  fly  away,  but  the  Aftion  of  the  Fire  upon 
them  is  only  able  to  char  thofe  Parts  as  it  were  ;  like  as  a  Piece  of 
-  Wood ,  if  it  be  clofed  very  faft  up  in  Clay ,  and  kept  a  good  while 
«  red  hot  in  the  Fire ,  will,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Fire ,  be  char'd,  and 
“  not  confumed  ;  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Reafon  why  the  petrified 
“  Subftance  appear’d  of  a  blackilh  brown  Colour  alter  it  had  been 
burnt  By  this  Intrufion  of  the  petrified  P articles,  it  alio  becomes 
hard  and  friable  ;  for  the  fmaller  Pores  of  the  Wood  being  perfect¬ 
ly  fluffed  up  with  thefe  fiony  Particles,  the  Particles  of  the  W ood 
l‘i  have  few  or  no  Pores  in  which  they  can  refide,  and}  confecjuently, 
<c  no  Fie 61  ion  or  Yielding  can  be  cauied  in  fuch  a  Subftance .  There- 
<s  maining  P articles  likewile  of  the  IV ood  among  the  ftony  P ay  tides, 
<4  may  keep  them  from  cracking  and  flying,  as  they  do  in  a  P lint, 

11.  The  cafual  finding  of  Jubterraneous  Trees,  has  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  curious  TDigreJfion,  befides  what  we  have  already  laid  in 
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Chap*  hi.  Book  ii.  Now  it  were  a  ftrange  Paradox  to  affirm,  that  the  Chap.  IV. 
Timber  under  the  Ground ,  fhould,  to  a  great  Degree,  equal  the  Value 
of  that  which  grows  above  the  Ground  ;  feeing,  though  it  be  far  lefs , 
yet  it  is  far  richer  ;  the  Roots  of  the  vileft  Shrub  being  better  for  its 
Toughnefs ,  and  for  Ornament ,  and  delicate  P)fes,  much  more  prefera¬ 
ble  than  the  Heart  of  the  faireft  and  foundeft  Tree :  And  many 
Hills ,  and  other  Wafte-Places,  that  have  in  late  and  former  Ages  been 
ftately  Groves  and  Woods,  have  yet  this  Treafure  remaining,  and  per¬ 
chance  found  and  unperifh’d,  and  commonly  (as  we  obfervedj  an  Hin¬ 
drance  to  other  Plantations  ;  Engines  therefore,  and  Expedients  for 
the  more  eafily  extracting  thefe  Cumbrances ,  and  making  Riddance 
nponfuch  Occafions,  befides  thofe  we  have  produced,  would  be  excogi¬ 
tated  and  enquired  after,  for  the  Difpatch  of  this  difficult  Work. 

Thus  from  all  thefe  Inftances  we  may  gather  the  Neceility  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  Knowledge,  requihtein  fuch  whofe  Profeffion  obliges 
them  that  deal  in  Timber ,  to  ftudy  the  Art  well ;  nor  is  it  a  final! 

Stock  of  Philofophy,  to  skill  in  the  Nature  and  Property  of  thefe  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  which  does  not  only  concern  Architects ,  but  their  Subfi - 
diary  Carpenters ,  Joyners ,  efpecially  Wood-brokers ,  &c.  I  cannot 
therefore  but  take  Notice,  that  among  the  antient  Sportula ,  bequeath¬ 
ed  by  feveral  Founders  and  Foundreffies ,  to  encourage  the  Gardeners , 

Hies  Violaris,  and  Rofe ,  (which  was  about  the  Time  of  the  Floraria) 
there  was  among  the  Romans  a  College  or  Hall ,  not  unlike  that  of  our 
Carpenters  ;  where,  upon  a  certain  Day,  the  Fraternity  not  only 
met  to  feaft,  but  doubtlefs  to  confer  and  edify  one  another ;  as  appears 
by  an  antient  Infer ipt ion  of  the  Hendrophori  at  Puteoli ,  mention'd  by 
the  learned  *  Dr.  Spon ,  which  for  the  Honour  of  our  prefent  Difcourfe  *  Differ.™  Hi. 

we  fubjoin.  Antiq.Seil.il 

EX.  S.  C.  DENDROPHORI.  CREATE  OVI.  SUNT.  SUB.  '  ' 
CURA.  XV.  VIR.  ST.  CC.  V.  V.  PATRON.  L.  AMPIUS. 
STEPHANUS.  SAC.  M.  DEI.  Q.  Q.  DEDICATIONI.  HU- 
JUS.  PANEM.  VINUM.  ET.  SPORTULAS.  DEDIT.  HER- 
CULANUS. 

C.  VALERIUS.  PICENT.  VI.  C.  JULIUS, 

LONGINIUS  JUST1NUS. 

With  all  the  reft  (a  numerous  Catalogue )  of  the  Confitls  Names;  itrfejewsM 
being,  it  feems,  a  Corporation  eftablilh’d  by  the  State,  when  they  car- 
ried  Boughs  and  Branches  of  Trees  in  eProceJJiony  and  diftributed  a  mtmm'i  i-y 
Sportula  of  Bread  and  Wine  :  But  of  this,  and  of  the  Fabri ,  Tignarij, 
Naupegiarij  (Ship-Carpenters)  and  Centonarij ,  fee  this  learned  Man’s  were  oblig'd 
excellent  Hiffiertation.  WcheTem^ 

Thefe  Colleges  or  Halls  were  dedicated  to  Hiana ,  as  Goddefs  of  the for  the  eJJin- 
Woods  :  of  which  another  Roman  Infcription  is  yet  extant,  taming  the 

J  J  Fires  of  the 

D  T  A  N  A  F  Altar- 

COLLEG.  NAUPEGIAR. 

M.  JUNIUS.  BALISTUS. 

ET.  Q.  AVILLIUS.  EROS, 

II.  VIR.  D.  D. 

%l.  P'inally,  for  the  Ufeof  our  Chimneys ,  and  Maintenance  of  Fire,  Fuel. 
the  Plenty  of  W ood  for  Fuel ,  rather  than  the  Quality ,  is  to  be  looked 
after  ;  and  yet  there  are  feme  greatly  to  be  preferred  before  others,  as 

M  m  m  harder , 
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Book  III  .harder}  longer-lofting,  better  heating,  and  chearfully  burning  ;  for 
which  we  have  commended  the  Afh,  &c.  in  the  foregoing  Taragraphs , 
and  to  which  I  pretend  not  here  to  add  much,  for  the  avoiding  Repeti¬ 
tions  ;  though  even  an  Hifiory  of  the  beft  way  of  Charring  would  not 
mifsbecome  this  Difcourfe . 

But  fomething  more  is  to  be  faid,  fure,  concerning  the  Felling  oi Lig¬ 
num,  Fuel- wood  (for  fo  Critics  would  diftinguifh  it  from  MateriaTim- 
ber  :’)  Benedittus  Gnrfms ,  Hortor.  Lib.  viii.  Cap.  xi.  reckons  up  what 
Woods  make  the  beft  Firing  :  Alfo  of  Coaling  &  de  facibus,  Clearing, 

*  v.Eugath.  and  what  elfe  belongs  to  £t/Aoro//ia,  efpecially  for  the  Ufe  of*  Sacrifices , 
inodyf  n\.  which  had  theif  particuiar  Sorts  ;  as  in  the  Temple  Defpoene  in 
Arcadia ,  where  they  were  prohibited  the  burning  of  Olive-wood,  or  the 
<a/lov  i&mh  the  Vaticinatric  Laurel,  or  the  thick-rind  Oak ,  nor  any 
Fungus  or  rotten  Wood,  but  what  was  well  dry  d,  and  apt  to  kindle 
without  fmoaking.  In  the  Sacrifice  of  Jupiter  they  ufed  white  Fop- 
lar,  the  Fine ,  on  the  Altar  of  Ceres.  The  Ferfian  Magi  burnt  their 
Sacrifices  with  Myrtle,  and  the  Boughs  of  Laurel ;  and  in  general,  all 
the  Fagan  Gods ,  that  Wood  which  was  facred  to  the  particular  Deity. 
Of  all  which  to  particularize,  let  the  Curious  enquire.  We  proceed 
therefore  with  what  concerns  this  moft  ufeful  Chapter . 

And  firft,  that  our  Fuelift  begin  with  the  Under-wood :  Some  con¬ 
ceive  between  Martlemas  and  Holy-Rood ;  but  generally  with  Oak , 
as  foon  as  'twill  fir  ip,  but  not  after  May  ;  and  for  Ajhes ,  'twixt  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  and  Candlemas ;  and  fo  fell'd,  as  that  the  Cattle  may  have 
the  browfing  of  it,  for  in  Winter  they  will  not  only  eat  the  tender 
Twigs,  but  even  the  very  Mofis  ;  hut  fell  no  more  in  a  Day  than  they 
can  eat  for  this  Purpofe.  This  done,  kid  or  bavin  them,  and  pitch 
them  upon  their  Ends,  to  preferve  them  from  rotting  :  Thus  the  Under¬ 
wood  being  difpofed  of,  the  reft  will  profper  the  better  ♦  and  befides, 
it  otherwife  does  but  rot  upon  the  Earth,  and  deftroy  that  which  would 
fpring.  If  you  head  or  top  for  the  Fire,  'tis  not  amifs  to  begin  three 
or  four  Foot  above  the  Timber,  if  it  be  confiderable  ;  but  in  Cafe  they 
are  only  Jhaken-T rees  and  Hedge-rows ,  ftrip  them  even  to  thirty  Foot 
high,  becaufe  they  are  ufually  full  of  Boughs  ;  and  'twere  good  to  top 
fuch  as  you  perceive  to  wither  at  the  Tops  a  competent  Way  beneath,  to 
prevent  their  Sicknefs  downwards,  which  will  elfe  certainly  enfue  ; 
whereas  by  this  Means  even  dying  Trees  may  be  preferved  many  Years 
to  good  Emolument,  though  they  never  advance  taller  ;  and  being  thus 
frequently  Ihred,  they  will  produce  more  than  if  fuffered  to  ftand  and 
decay  :  This  is  a  profitable  Note  for  fuch  as  have  old,  doating,  or  any 
ways  infirm  Woods.  In  other  Fellings,  fome  advife  never  to  com¬ 
mence  the  disbranching  from  th  zTop\  for  though  the  Incumbency  of  the 
very  Boughs  upon  the  next,  caufe  them  to  fall  off  the  eafier,  yet  it 
endangers'  the  fplicing  of  the  next,  which  is  very  prejudicial,  and  there¬ 
fore  advife  the  Beginning  at  the  neareft.  And  in  cutting  for  Fuel ,  you 
may  as  at  the  Top,  fo  at  the  Sides ,  cut  a  Foot  or  more  from  the  Body  ; 
but  never  when  you  fhred  Timber-trees.  YVehave  faid  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  cut  for  Fire-wood  when  the  Sap  is  up,  it  is  a  Mark  of  impro¬ 
vident  Husbands  ;  befides,  it  will  never  burn  well,  though  abundance 
be  congefted.  Laftly,  remember  that  Eafi  and  North-winds  are  un¬ 
kind  to  the  fucceeding  Shoots. 

Now  for  Diredions  in  Stacking  (of  which  we  have  faid  fomething  in 

Chap,  of  Coppices )  ever  fet  the  lowefi  Courfe  an  End,  the  fecond,  that 

on 
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on  the  Sides  and  Ends,  viz.  Sides  and  Ends  outward  •  the  third  thw  «  r 

the  other  on  the  Side,  and  fo  the  reft  till  „n  j  ™r".thw3rt  Chap  IV. 

up-moft  firft.  ’  111  al1  are  Placed>  Ending  the 

JJZZZg  fc  SUM*  ~  c“,d 

d«.  Commodity,  and  S  J?  »ff'T 

t  “V“  ”f  «y"  «"  «,■  wSdTmfy'k 

^  77  /  t  ^  manner  of  which  may  prolong;  the  Jailing-  of 

cm  Fug/,  I  would  give  the  bell  EncouragementSP  Thofe  that  Sfe 

Defcnption  of  Holland,  or  du  dnge’s  Glofary,  ^erb^Turba  ^But 

i ^TTfeFr  ^ ?c“^ 2 

^  tJley  ma^e  of  Stoves ,  both  portable  and  Handing-  •  Fw‘ llsfca'ce) 

and  truly  the  more  freauent  TTfe  of  t-fw-vf*  r  •  Handing  ^poor  People 

ino-  Citier  /oo  th  n  n.^  *  Vle  °*  ^°*e  Inventions  m  our  great  waft-^"^  jfw1* 

&  C  ties  (as  the  Cuftom  is  through  all  German Vs)  as  alto  of  t-F.ot%  straw 

and  excellent  Ow  invented  bv  Dr  klZPf  f  •  thofe  new“  ‘h‘  ^ 
baking  of  X  ,j  ,y  )Jr'  KeJfler,  for  the  incomparably^^/ 

.  ,-S  Eread  &_c.  would  be  an  extraordinary  Expedient  of  huf  lhm  Cmle 

banding  our  Fuel,  as  well  as  the  rieht  mine-lino-  *  ,,  nul;^»<r  »*t 

Char-rn/il  du  ft  a-nri  t  ,  •  *  ‘  S  and  making  up  of  tread,  anti 

i.  a?  coaftaujt  and  Loamy  as  tis  hinted  to  us  by  Sir Hmh  TLat  anH  Utheu cUP  it 

sx'tfi y  *•  ‘fisafe 

Manner  of  it  is  thus  :  "  ’  S’  3nd  beautiful  FueL  '  TtefS^ t! % 

H-  Take  about  ok  third  Tart  of  the  ftnallell  of  any  Coal  Tit 
’  ?r  Char-coal  and  commix  them  very  well  with  Loam.  f  whereof 
there  is  in  fome  Places  to  be  found  a  Sort  fomewhat  mote  combuftfblet 

fiSl^binTs  ‘nt0  AMS  fmoiftned  with  a  little  Grille  of  Man  o! 

s£r™  ™y'yc2!  Sf?  "J3 

ChaZcoal  oZlJZE  f™6'  BlU  firft  yOU  1111111  make  the  Fire  of 

Hovilles  (as  they  are  ca’lledranf  j116'"  Wlth  your  Eggs  Hof Jhots,  or 
what  Shane  vo>,  li„r  jlJed)  and  building  them  up  in  Tyramids,  or 

ftant  Fire  for  feven  ^  1  /y,  W1il  contlni(c  a  glowing,  folemn  and  con- 
3  or  *e^en  or  eight  Hours ,  without  being  ftirred  and  then 

hey  encourage  and  recruit  the  inner, uk  with  a  few  frelh  3 

Mmure  if  d^S  re  ft‘°f  ytC  ,qUi- e  reduced  t0  Coders this 
-  j  t  .  ,  ll,  to  ftacken  the  impetuous  devouring  of  the  Fire 

and  to  keep  the  Coals  from  confirming  too  fall.  S 

anH  thrce  tkact  Billet, j-  cover’d  with  Char-coal,  laft  much  longer 

and  with  more  Life  than  twice  the  Quantity  by  itfelf  whether  rf  ' 

zi-°z,z  Bf  md  ,h? 

fturb  d,  will  melt  as  it  were  into  Char-coals  of  fuch  a  lafting  sfze 

X  If 
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Book  ni*  If  Small-coals  be  fpread  over  the  Char-coal ,  where  you  burn  it 
alone,  ’twill  bind  it  to  longer  Continuance  ;  and  yet  more,  if  the  Small- 
coal  be  made  of  the  Roots  of  Thorns ,  Briars  and  Brambles.  Con- 
fult  L.  Bacon ,  Exp.  775-. 

25.  The  Quercus  Marina,  Wreck ,  or  Sea-weed,  which  comes  in 
our  Oyfier-barrels,  laid  under  Newcafile-coal  to  kindle  it  (as  the  Ufe 
is  in  lome  Places)  will  (as  I  am  inform’d)  make  it  out-laff  two  great 
Fires  of  fimple  Coals,  and  maintain  a  glowing  Incident  Heat  without 
wafte.  This  Sort  of  Fuel  is  much  made  ufe  of  in  Malta  and  the  Ijlands 
thereabout,  efpecially  to  burn  in  their  Ovens  ;  and  the  Beafant  who  firffc 
brought  it  into  Cuftom,  I  find  highly  commended  by  an  Author,  as  a 
great  Benefactor  to  his  Country.  The  Manner  of  gathering  it,  is  to  cut 
it  in  Summer- time  from  the  Rocks,  whereon  it  grows  abundantly,  and 
bringing  it  in  Boats  or  otherwife  to  Land,  fpread  and  dry  it  in  the 
Sun  like  Hay,  turning  and  cocking  it  till  it  be  fully  cured.  It  makes 
an  excellent  Fire  alone,  and  roafts  to  Admiration  ;  and  when  all  is 
burnt ,  the  AJhes  are  one  of  the  belt  Manures  for  Land  in  the  World, 
for  the  Time  it  continues  in  Virtue,  which  fhould  be  frequently  fup- 
plied  with  frefh  ;  and  as  to  the  Fire  mingled  with  other  CombufiibleSj 
it  is  evident  that  it  adds  much  Life,  Continuance  and  Aid  to  our  lullen 
Sea-coal  Fuel  ;  and  if  the  Main  Ocean  fhould  afford  Fuel  (as  th <zBer- 
nacles  and  Solaud-Geefe  are  faid  to  do  in  fome  Parts  of  Scotland,  with 
the  very  Sticks  of  their  Nefs )  we  in  thefe  Ifes  may  thank  ourfelves 
if  we  be  not  warm.  Thefe  few  Particulars  I  have  but  mention’d  to  ani¬ 
mate  Improvements,  and  ingenious  Attempts  of  dete&ing  more  cheap  and 
ufeful  Broceffes,  for  Ways  of  Charing  Coals,  Beat,  and  the  like  fu¬ 
liginous  Materials  ;  as  the  accomplifh’d  Mr.  Boyle  has  intimated  to  us  in 
the  Fifth  of  thofe  his  precious  Ejfays  concerning  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
Natural  Bhilofophy ,  Bart  ii.  Chap,  vii,  &c.  to  which  I  refer  the  Curi¬ 
ous.  In  the  mean  Time,  were  not  He  worthy  a  Statue  of  Gold,  that 
(Salvo  to  our  Newcafile-Trade  and  Seminary  of  Mariners')  fhould  in 
this  Benury ,  and  of  Fire-wood,  about  fo  monftrous  a  Devourer,  as  this 
vaft  City  (poifon’d  with  Smoak  and  Soot)  find  out  an  Expedient ,  that 
fhould  within  the  Space  of  five  and  twenty  Years,  not  only  free  it  from 
all  this  hellijh  and  pernicious  Fog,  by  furnifhing  it  with  Fuel fiiificient 
to  feed  and  maintain  all  its  Hearths  and  Fires  with  fweet  and  wholfome 
Billet  ?  This,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Nourfe  feems  to  demonftrate,  and  I 
think  not  impoflible,  whilft  my  Fumifugium  is  long  fince  vanifhed  in 
Aura.  There  is  no  very  great  Store  of  Wood  about  Madrid ,  where 
the  Winters  are  fharp,  and  fo  very  piercing,  that  there  is  fpent  no  lefs 
than  four  Millions  of  Arrobas  of  Char -coal  (every  Arroba  being  three 
Quarters  of  our  Bujhel)  and  pays  to  the  King  a  Real  per  Arroba  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  into  the  Town,  or  is  fold  :  It  is  char'd  of  the  Enzina,  or 
Cork-tree  ;  befides  which  they  ufe  very  little  Fuel-wood,  it  being  ex¬ 
ceeding  hard,  and  confequently  lafting  and  fweet.  But  to  return  to  the 
Law. 

p6.  By  the  Breamble  of  the  Statute  of  7  Edw.  VI.  one  may  per¬ 
ceive  (the  Meafures  compared)  how  plentiful  Fuel  was  in  the  Time  of 
Edw.  IV .  to  what  it  was  in  the  Reigns  of  his  Succejfors  :  This  fug- 
gefted  a  Review  of  Sizes ,  and  a  Reformation  of  Abufes ;  in  which  it 
was  EnaCted ,  that  every  Sack  of  Coals  fhould  contain  four  Bujhels  ; 
every  Tale/hide  to  be  four  Foot  long,  befides  the  Carf  j  and  if  named 
of  one ,  marked  one,  to  contain  16  Inches  Circumference,  within  a  Foot 
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Of  the  Middle  ;  if  of  two  Marks,  23  Inches  ;  of  3,  28  ;  of  4,  35  jChap.IV. 
of  5  38  Inches  about'^dnd  fo  proportion’ably.  #  v^YX-/ 

27.  Billets  were  to  be  of  three  Foot  and  four  Inches  in  Length  : 

The  fingle  to  be  feventeeri  Inches  and  an  half  about  3  and  every  Bil¬ 
let  of  one  Caf  (as  they  term  the  Mark)  to  be  ten  Inches  about :  Of  two 
Cafl  fourteen  Inches,  and  to  be  marked  (unlefs  to  the  private  Ufe  of 
the  ’ Owner')  within  fix  Inches  of  the  Middle  :  Of  one  CaJl ,  within 
four  Inches  of  the  End,  &c. 

Every  bound  Faggofi  fhould  be  three  Foot  long  3  the  Band  twenty- 

four  Inches  Circumference ,  befides  the  Knot. 

In  the  43  Fliz.  the  fame  Statute  (which  before  only  concern’d  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  Suburbs')  was  made  more  univerfal  ;  and  that  of  Edw.  VI. 
explained  with  this  Addition  :  For  luch  Talejhides  as  were  of  neceffity 
to  be  made  of  Cleft -woof  if  of  one  Mark  and  half-round,  to  be  19 
Inches  about  3  if  quarter-cleft  18  Inches  d  :  Marked  two ,  being  round, 
it  fhall  be  23  Inches  Compafs  ;  half-round  27  3  quarter-cleft  26  ;  mark¬ 
ed  three ,  round  28  3  half-round  33  5  quarter-cleft  3^  ?  marked  four , 
being  round  33  Inches  about ;  half-round  39  ;  quarter-cleft  38  3  mark¬ 
ed  five  round  38  Inches  about  ;  half-round  44,  quarter-cleft  43  3  the 
Meafure  to  be  taken  within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Middle  of  the  Length 

mentioned  in  the  former  Statute .  * 

Then  for  the  Billet every  one  nam'd  a  fingle ,  being  round,  to  have 
7  Inches  \  Circumference  3  but  no  fingle  to  be  made  of  Cleft-wood  : 

If  marked  me,  and  round,  to  contain  n  Inches  compafs  3  if  half- 
round  13  3  quarter-cleft  12  ±. 

If*  rrr.Vi" ked  Pwo,  being  round  ,  to  contain  1 Inches ;  hall-round  195 
quarter-cleft  18  -  ;  the  Length  as  in  the  Statute  of  King  Edw.Sl. 

1  18  Faggots  to  be  every  Stick  of  three  Foot  in  Length,  excepting 
only  one  Stick  of  one  Foot  long,  to  harden  and  wedge  the  Binding  of 
it  :  This,  to  prevent  the  Abufe  (too  much  pradifed)  of  filling  the 
middle  Part  and  Ends  with  Tralh  and  fhort  Sticks,  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  former  Statute  :  Concerning  this  and  of  the  ‘Dimenji- 
Ons  of  Wood  in  the  Stack,  fee  Coppices ,  Chap.  i.  Book  lii.  to  dired  the 
lefs  infiruded  Bur  chafer  :  And  I  have  been  the  more  particular  upon 
this  Occafion,  becaufe,  than  our  Fuel  bought  in  Billet  by  the  Notch 
(as  they  call  it  in  London )  there  is  nothing  more  deceitful  tor  by  the 
vile  Iniquity  of  fome  IV retches  marking  the  Billets  as  they  come  to 
the  Wharf,  Gentlemen  are  egregioufly  cheated.  I  could  produce  an 
Inftance  of  a  Friend  of  mine  (and  a  Member  of  this  Society )  for 
which  the  Wood-monger  has  little  Caufe  to  brag  ;  fince  he  never  durft 
come  at  him,  or  challenge  his  Money  for  the  Commodity  he  brought ; 

becaufe  he  durft  not  ftand  to  the  Meafure . 

At  Hall ,  near  Foy ,  there  is  a  Faggot  which  confiftsbut  of  one  Piece 
of  Wood,  naturally  grown  in  that  Form,  with  a  Band  wrapped  about 
it  and  parted  at  the  Ends  into  four  Sticks ,  one  of  which  is  fubdivided 
into  two  others  :  It  was  carefully  preferved  many  Years  by  an  Far l 
of  Devonjhire ,  and  looked  on  as  portending  the  Fate  of  his  Boflerity, 
which  is  fince  indeed  come  into  the  Hands  of  four  Cornijh  Gentlemen, 
one  of  whofe  Eftates  is  likewife  divided  'twixt  two  Heirs .  This  we 
have  out  of  Cambden  3  and  I  here  note ,  for  the  Extravagancy  ot  the 
Thing  though  as  to  the  Verity  of  fuch  Bortents  from  Trees,  &c. 

I  do  not  find  (upon  Enquiry,  which  1  have  diligently  made  of  my 
Lord  Br  ere  ton )  that  there  is  any  Certainty  of  the  riling  ot  thofe  Logs 

N  n  n  m 
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Book  III  in  the  Lake  belonging  to  that  Place,  fo  as  ftill  t q  premonifti  the  Death k 
of  the  Heir  of  that  Family,  how  confidently  foever  reported  ;  though 
fometimes  it  has  happened,  but  the  Event  is  not  conflant.  To  this 
Clafs  may  be  referred  what  is  affirmed  concerning  the  fatal  Bre  diction 
of  Oaks  bearing  ftrange  Leaves ,  which  may  be  enquired  of :  And  of 
Accidents  faflciatjng  the  Boughs  and  Branches  of  Trees ,  Dr.  Blot  tabes 
Notice  of  in  Willows  and  other  loft  Woods,  efpecialiy  in  an  AJh  at 
Bifeter ,  uniformly  wreath'd  two  or  three  Times  round  :  Such  a  Curio- 
fity  alfo  hangs  up  in  the  Bor  tic  of  the  Bhyjick- Garden  at  Oxford \  in  a 
Top-branch  of  Holly ,  which  Ihews  it  likewife  happening  ibmetimes 
even  to  harder  Woods ;  and  ’tis  probable  that  fuch  as  we  ibmetimes  find 
fo  helically  twilled,  have  received  fome  Blaft,  that  has  contraTed  the,, 
Fibres ,  and  curled  them  in  that  extravant  Manner.  Wonderful  Con- 
tor  fon  and  Berplexity  of  the  Parts  of  Trees,  may  be  feen  and  admir'd 
in  Tea-roots ,  efpecialiy  in  that  given  to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  Right? 
Honourable  the  Lord  Somer  (the  late  moll  learned  Brefldcnt)  amongft 
the  Natural  Rarities  of  the  Repofitary. 

29.  But  I  will  now  deferibe  to  you  the  Myftery  of  Charing  (where-, 
of  fomething  was  but  touch'd  in  the  Brace fs  of  extradling  Tar  out  of 
the  Bines )  as  I  receiv'd  it  from  a  moll  induftrious  Berfon,  and  lo  comn 
elude  the  Chapter. 

There  is  made  of  Char-coal  ufually  three  Sorts,  viz,,  om  for  the  Iron¬ 
works,  a  fecond  fox  Gun-powder,  and  a  third,  fox  London  and  the 
Court ,  befides  Small-coals ,  of  which  we  lhall  alio  fpeak  in  its  due 
Place. 

W e  will  begin  with  that  Sort  which  is  ufed  for  the  Iron-works ,  be- 
caufe  the  reft  are  made  much  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  very  lit* 
tie  Difference. 

The  bell  TV ood  for  this  is  good  Oak ,  cut  into  Lengths  of  three  Foot 
as  they  fize  it  for  the  Stack  :  This  is  better  than  the  Cord-wood,  though 
of  a  large  Mealure,  and  much  ufed  in  Effex. 

The  Wood  cut,  and  let  in  Stacks  ready  for  the  Coaling,,  chufe  out 
fome  level  Place  in  the  Coppice ,  the  moll  free  from;  Stubs,  &c,  to  make 
the  Hearth  on  :  In  the  midft  of  this  Area  drive  down  a  Stake  for  your 
Centre ,  and  with  a  Bole ,  having  a  Ring  fatten'd  to  one  of  the  Ex- 
treams  (or  elfe  with  a  Cord  put  over  the  Centre)  deftribe  a  Circumfe¬ 
rence Trom  twenty  or  more  Feet  femi diameter,  according  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  your  Wood  defign’d  for  coaling ,  which,  being  near,  may  convex 
niently  be  chard  on  that  Hearth  ;  and  which  at  one  Time  may  be  xzy 
16,  20,  2-4,  even  to  30  Stack  :  If  12  therefore  be  the  Quantity  you 
will  coal ,  a  Circle,  whofe  Diameter  is  24  Foot,  wiU  fuffice  for  the 
Hearth  ;  if  20  Stack,  a  Diameter  of  32  Foot  ;  if  30,  40  Foot,  and 
fo  proper tionably.  j. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  Ground  with  Rlattocks,  Haws,  and  fit 
Inllruments,  bare  it  of  the  Turf  and  of  all  other  combuflible  Stuff 
whatfoever,  which  you  are  to  rake  up  towards  the  Beriphery,  or  Out* 
fide  of  the  Circumference,  for  an  Ufe  to  be  afterwards  made  of  it  ; 
plaining  and  levelling  the  Ground  within  the  Circle  :  This  done,  the 
W ood  is  to  be  brought  from  the  nearell  Part  where  it  is  flack' dm  Wheel¬ 
barrows  ;  and  firll  the  fmalleft  of  it  placed  at  the  utmoll  Limit,  or  very 
Margin  of  the  Hearth,  where  it  is  to  be  fet  long-ways,  as  it  lay  in  the 
Stack  the  biggefl  of  the  Wood  pitch  or  fet  up  on  End  round  about 
againll  the  fmall  Wood »  and  all  this  within  the  Cirrle,  till  you  come 

within 
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within  five  °r  fix  Foot  of  the  Centre  ■  'at  which  Diftance  you  fhall  be-c„  '  ?,v 

fn  X  cdmeeto  E ilZIrFoT 2? ?;•  followiBg  ***>  *)  -  - 

greater  Wood almoft fendicular,  reducing  itZm7e  ^trianldar 
to  a  circular  Form,  till,  being  come  within  a  Yard  of  the  Centre^  you 

Ih^Fnd  -  Se,f^k%-Wa*  “  k  lay in  the  being  careful  [hat 

the  Ends  of  the  Wood  do  not  touch  the  Foie,  which  muft  now  be 

erefted  m  the  Centre,  mne  Foot  in  height,  that  fo  there  may  remin  a 

round  Hole  which  is  to  be  formed  in  working  up  the  Stack-wood  fo r  a 

Tunnel,  and  the  more  commodious  Firm*  of  the  Fit  as  thev  call  it 

though  not  very  properly.  This  provided  for,  go  on  to  pile  and  fet 

your  Wood  upright  to  the  other,  as  before  ,  till  having  gained  a  Fard 

Zr%-Y7  «l  •  l0ng;WayS  aSain>  as  was  <bew'd  :  And  thus  condmie 
the  Work,  ftiH  interchanging  the  Tofltion  of  the  Wood,  till  the  whole 

Fnlth  l  ZZa  and  CtrdC  be  fiUed  and  P!1«d  l]P  at  the  leaf!  eight 
Foot  high,  and  fo  drawn  m  by  Degrees  in  piling,  that  it  refemble  the 

Form  ofa  copped  brown  Houjhold-loaf,  filling  ftl  Inequalities  with  the 

finnHer  Trmchtons,  till  it  lie  very  clofe,  and  be  perfeftly  and  evenly 

fliaped.  This  done,  take  Straw,  Haume,  or  Fern  and  lay  it  on  the 

out-fide  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Heap,  or  Wood,  to  keep  the  Lxt  C.i 

from  fading  iimongft  the  Sticks  :  Upon  this  put  on  the  Turf  and  call 

on  the  DuJL and  Rubbijh  which  was  grubbed  and  raked  up  it  the  mak 

Z  rfnTd  near  the  C"'de  of  it  ;  with  JZiot 

the  whole  Heap  of  Wood  to  the  very  Top  of  the  Tit  or  Tunnel  to  a 

readable  and  competent  Thicknefs,  beaten  clofe  and  even,  that  fo  the 
F  re  may  not  vent  but  m  the  Places  where  you  intend  it ;  and  if  in 
.*e  Hearth,  at  firft,  there  did  not'  rife  fofficient  Turf  aid 
f°r  ^  WoZ  fuPP'y  *  fr°ni  fome  convenient  Place  nL  to 
Z  ,T.ber.e  be  who  cover  this  again  with  a  fandy,  or  finer 
Mould  whic,.  if  it  clofe  well,  need  not  be  above  an  Inch  or  two 

feCkfftfIandUC’  Pr°fldC  *  Screen’„by  makin§  %bt  Hurdles  with 
J  t  Rods _and  Straw  of  a  competent  Thicknefs,  to  keep  off  the  Wind 

Tonbofad  anlh'S!:  ■n0!’?h,  t0  de.fend  an  °PP°fite  Side  to  the  very 
Top  of  your  Tit,  being  eight  or  nine  Foot ;  and  fo  as  to  be  eafily  re- 

moved,  as  need  fhall  require,  for  the  Luing  of  your  Tit.  ^ 

When  now  all  is  in  this  Pofture,  and  the  Wood  well  ranged  and 

doled,  as  has  been  directed,  fet  Fire  to  your  Heap  ,  But  firft  you  muft 

provide  you  of  a  Ladder  to  afeend  the  Top  of  your  Tit :  This  they 

S;  /  a  Vlkr>  fit  t0  aPP‘y  t0  the  ~  Shape  of 

tfohfo'ct  wh;iU  %  fUl  °f  N0trheS’  for  the  more  commodious  fotting 
their  F  eet,  whiles  they  govern  the  Fire  above ;  therefore  now  they 

P|, up’  a"d. take  Ae  Stake  which  was  erected  at  the  Centre  to 
Zn  fZe  Vile  and  Cavity  of  the  Tunnel :  tK 

Crl  n fT  w°  Char-coals  (about  a  Teck)  and  let  them  fall  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Hearth ;  upon  them  caft  in  Coals  that  are  folly  kindled  - 
and  when  thofe  whmh  were  firft  put  in  are  beginning  to  finkf  throw  in 

Zl  Z  Vand  f°’  fr0n?  Timc  t0  Time-  thc  Coals  have  univer! 

thick  T?fn  ri  f  t0  the  T°P  5  then  Cl,t  an  amPle  and  reafonable 
thick  Turf  and  clap  it  over  the  Hole,  or  Month  of  the  Tunnel  fton- 

pmg  it  as  clofe  as  may  be  with  fome  of  the  former  Duft  and  Rubbifh  • 

Laftly,  with  the  Handles  of  your  Rakers,  or  the  like,  you  muft  make 

(3S  2“r  Ch3miJh  WOuld  name  them)  through 
the  Stuff  wluch  covers  your  Heap  to  the  very  Wood,  thefe  in  Rangfrs 

'■  ir  ' ;  '  of 
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*34  ,  T?nnt  Diftance  quite  round  within  a  Foot  (or  therc- 

BooKlir.of  two  or  three -  Font  M  ’  \  in  them  at  the  •  A  Day  af- 

about)  of  the  Top,  though  ^  d  ujf  beneath  the  former, 

ter  begin  a^afron  requires.  Note, 

and  fo  more,  till  they  arr  v  vards  ^  Centre,  it  is  continually 

that  as  the  ‘Pit  does  coa  f  .  ^  part  remain  unfired  ,  and 

robe  fedwith  Ihon  and  there  dofe  up  the  Vent- 

if  it  chars  falter  at  oi  *  a  w ill  in  this  manner  be  burn- 

holes,  and  open  them  where  need ms  .A«™  ^  the  Smoak  from 

ingoff  and  five  or  fi  Wue  and  livid>  and  the  whole 

thick  and  grofs  Clouds,  will  g  lndications  you  may  the  better 

Mafs  fink  accordingly  ,  1°  as  y  .  ^  Two  or  three  Days  it 

know  how  to  flop  and  gover  Y  £he  being  flopped)  they 

will  only  require  for  ward  Covering  with  a Rabtl  or  Rubber ; 

by  taking  now  off  he  outward ^vermg  ^  a  Time  .  and 

but  this,  not  far  above  the  P  ,  ffeft  of  throwing  the  finer  over 
firft  they  remove  the  coarfeft  g  ^  ^  wo  haftily>  nor  endanger 
the  Heap  again,  that  io  it  m  y  ftould  the  whole  <p,t  be  un- 

coveted^and  SjofedTfhe  Air  at  once,  therefore  they  open  it  thus 

r°  wS  noTb;  all  the  former  k*S52SS 

Cr^SrS  Sc£  tiMnfi^up  finking  and  fal¬ 
ling  in  together,  may  choak  and  exungui ^  tni '  ^  hed  Rake,  and  a 
Tour  Cw/r  fuffiaently  cooled  Plains  which  are  made  clofe 

Vann,  you  may  load *“nca"°  tl  enfto  Market  :  Of  thefe  Coals  the 
with  Boards ,  purpofely  to  cany  the  and  Irgn_wgrh  . 

*  of  (fa*  c(«- 

30.  Cm/  for  t  •  •  ■plenty  as  we  eafily  might) 

tree  were  much  better,  ha  w  the  former  .  But  firft  ought 

c«r,  ftack  r/  and  fet  on  ,  r  which  Work  is  to  be  done  about 

the  Wood  to  be  wholly  (winch  ^  ^ 

Midfimmer ■before 1  and  being  |,me^hat  fmaller,  by  reafon 

lame  Method,  the  Heap  or  rtl  J  aTime,  laying  it  but 

that  they  feldom  coal above  five  ',r  ^  in  Fotm  fomewhat  flat- 

two  Lengths  oi  the  Wood  one  a  Likewile  do  they  fling  all 

ter  on  thf  Top  than  v vhaf we  have  de: fenb ed  .  1 Uke  ^  ^  ^ 

their  Rubbt/h  and  ®«/?  onth  p,  f®rt  when  they  have  drawn 

tom,  as  in  the  former  Example.  .  ’h  begin  to  draw  down 

up  the  Fire  in  the  Tunne  ,  an  pp  >  .  proportionally  as  it 

their  ‘Dufl  by  Degrees  romd  the  Heap ,  and  P. ^  the 

fires,  till  they  come  about  to  Je  "  ,  ^  ^  threefcore  s  k  0f 

fpaceof  two  Days.  One  oi  m  Ju  •  Wav  con  ;  and  iome 

CW,  which  may  all  be  carried  at  one  Time  in  a  ^  W  , 

make  the  Court-coals  after  the  fame  Brufh-wood,  which  is 

31.  MWr  are  made  of  the  Spray  and  js’  fometinnss 

fhripped  off  from  the  Branches  of  «?/  ’  ;  b  as  frequently 

bound  up  into  Bavins  for  this  Ufe ;  tbouA  h  t0„ether  :  This, 

char'd  without  binding,  and  then  they  call  S  Incumbrances, 

they  place  in  feme  near  Floor,  made  level,  and  treed  01  meu  ^ 
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where  fetting  one  of  the  Bavins ,  or  part  of  the  Spray,  on  Fire,  twoCiiAp.  IV. 
Men  Hand  ready  to  throw  on  Bavin  upon  Bavin  (as  fall  as  they  canv-'^/'NJ 
take  Fire ,  which  makes  a  very  great  and  fudden  Blaze)  till  they  have 
burnt  all  that  lies  near  the  Place,  to  the  Number  (it  may  be)  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  Bavins  :  But  e'er  they  begin  to  fet  Fire ,  they  fill  great 
Tabs  or  Veffels  with  Water,  which  Hand  ready  by  them,  and  this  they 
dalh  on  with  a  great  T)ifh  or  Scoup,  lo  foon  as  ever  they  have  thrown 
on  all  their  Bavins ,  continually  plying  the  great  Heap  of  glowing 
Coals ,  which  gives  a  luddenStopto  the  Fury  of  the  Fire ,  whiles  with  a 
great  Rake  they  lay  andfpreadit  abroad,  and  ply  their  calling  of  Wa¬ 
ter  flill  on  the  Coals ,  which  are  now  perpetually  turned  by  two  Men 
with  great  Shovels,  a  third  throwing  on  the  Water :  This  they  conti¬ 
nue  till  no  more  Fire  appears,  though  they  ceafe  not  from  being  very 
hot :  After  this,  they  lhovel  them  up  into  great  Heaps,  and  when  they 
are  thoroughly  cold,  put  them  up  in  Sacks  for  London ,  where 
they  ufe  them  among!!  divers  Artificers ,  both  to  kindle  greater  Fires, 
and  to  temper  and  meal  their  feveral  Works :  Laftly,  this  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  W ood  which  yields  the  fineft  Coal ,  is  more  flexible  and 
gentle  than  that  which  yields  the  contrary. 

32.  The  bell  Seafion  for  the  fetching  home  of  other  Fuel ,  is  in 
June,  the  Ways  being  then  moft  dry  and  paflable  ;  yeti  know  fome 
good  Husbands  will  begin  rather  in  May ;  becaufe  fallowing,  and  Air- 
ring  of  Ground  for  Corn ,  comes  in  the  enfuing  Months,  and  the  Days 
are  long  enough,  and  Swains  have  then  leaftto  do. 


b  The  Central  Pole  or  F  lace  of  the  Tunnel,  with  the  Area  making 
ready . 

a  The  Wood  placed  about  it  in  Triangle . 
c  The  Coal-wood  piled  up  before  it  be  covered  with  Earth , 
d  The  Coal-pit,  or  Pile  fired. 


33.  And  thus  we  have  feen how  for  Houfe-boot,  and  Ship -boot.  Flow - 
boot,  Hey-boot  and  Fire-boot,  the  Flanting  and  Fropagation  of  Tim- - 
ber  and  Foreft-trees  is  requifite  ;  fo  as  it  was  not  for  nothing,  that  the 
very  Name  (which  the  Greek  generally  applied  to  Timber)  faw,  by 
Senecdoche,  was  taken  always  pro  materia  ;  fince  we  hardly  find  any 

Ooo  Thing 
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Book  HI  Thine  in  Nature  more  univerfally  aifeful-,  or,  in  Companion  'vith it. 
XArVo  deiervins  the  Name  of  Material ;  it  being,  m  Truth,  as  the  Mother 
‘Parent  and  (metaphorically)  the  TaJJive  Trmciple  ready  lor  tire 

’  Laftly,  to  comp  leaf  this  Chapter  of  the  umverfalyfe  of  Trees, 
m/o/ew  ./and  lhe  Parts  of  them,  fo  meriting  I  could  be  tempted  to  fay  concerning 
thevegetatwn yf-aves  ifrands,  £ce.  their  Antiquity,  Oft,  divine,  Domejtick ,  C / 
c,m"vil'  w/  and'  'Political ;  the  Time  <£  cutting,  manner  of  fe a  fining,  for m- 
'  and  other  curious  Particulars  (how  foever  the  Subject  may  ap- 

pear)  both  of  and  }  but  we  referve  it  for  feme  more 

fit  Opportunity,  and  perhaps  it  may  merit  a  peculiar  2Wr/e  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  it  will  prove  divertifant.  Inftead  of  this,  we  will  therefore 
p-ratifie  our  Reader  with  fome  no  inconfiderable  Secrets  :  And  firft  we 
will  begin  with  a  few  plain  ‘DireBions  for  fuch  Perfotw  and  Country 
Gentlemen,  as  (being  far  diftant  from,  or  unhandfomely  impofed  upon 
by  common  P. aimers)  may  be  defirous  to  know  how  to  flop  prime  and 
paint  their  Timber-work  at  Home,  and  fave  the  Expence  of  Work,  by 
any  of  their  Servants  endued  with  an  ordinary  Capacity.  . 

Tutty  to  flop  the  Chaps  and  Cracks  of  wrought  Timber,  is  made  of 
War  and  Red-lead,  and  fome  Spanijh-white  (not  much)  tempered 
and  bruifed  with  fo  much  Linfeed-Oil  as  will  bring  it  to  the  Confiftence 

of  a  Tafte.  Then,  ,• 

Your  firft  Triming  fhall  be  of  Oaker  and  Spamlh-white,  very  thin¬ 
ly  ground  :  The  fecond  with  the  fame,  a  little  whiter ;  but  it  matters 
not  much.  The  third  and  laft,  with  White-lead^  alone  ;  fome  mingle 
a  little  Spanijh-white  with  it,  but  it  is  better  omitted.  If  you  defire 
it  exquifite,  inftead  of  Linfeed-Oil,  ufe  that  of  Wall-nuts  :  But  ihe 
ordinary  Stone -colour  for  grols  IV ork ,  expofed  to  the  Air,  may  be  of 
lefs  Expence,  with  the  more  ordinary  Oil,  to  which  you  may  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  Char-coal  in  the  Grinding :  But  if  (Aot  much  minding  a  Imall  Charge) 
you  delire  it  more  fair  and  durable,  lay  your  Work  three  Times  with 
White-lead  (which  is  indeed  much  better  than  Spanifb -white)  the  firft 
and  fecond  T rimer  very  thin,  yet  fo  as  not  to  run  :  Thefe  may  be  with 
Linfeed-Oil ;  but  the  laft  with  Nut-oil ,  and  fome  Oil  of  Turpentine 
tempered  together,  which  preferves  it  from  tarnijhing ,  and  iofing  Co¬ 
lour  (I  fpeakhere  of  Work  within-doors) :  The  ordinary  Priming  with 
Red ,  being  a  Cheat  among  Taint ers  ;  feeing  White  upon  White  muft 
;  needs  render  the  Colour  ftill  whiter  and  fairer. 

If  it  be  for  Out-work ,  and  expofed  to  the  Air ,  you  may  fpare  the 
Turpentine ,  whilft  Nut-oil ,  through  all  the  three  Grindings ,  were  moft 

definable.  .  . 

To  vein  and  wave  on  White,  temper  a  little  Lamp-black  and  White 

exceedingly  thin  with  Nut-oil  and  Turpentine ,  and  then  dipping  a  gen¬ 
tle  flexible  Feather,  vein  and  undulate  your  Work  with  a  light  Hand, 
as  naturally  as  you  can,  to  exprefs  the  V tins  ol  Marble ,  either  on 
Black  or  any  other  ;  but  the  Grain  of  Timber ,  with  a  Slight  of  the 
Tenfil.  Vernijh  is  often  ufed,  where  they  paint  in  Size  :  For  other. 
Oil-colours. 

Blue  is  made  of  Indigo,  with  a  final  1  Addition  of  Red-lead,  or 
Verdigncfe,  for  a  Drier ,  unlefs  you  will  ufe  Drying-oil,  which  is 
much  preferrabie,  and  is  made  of  Linfeed-oil  boiled  with  a  little  Dm- 
her  bruifed  fmall  :  I  Ipeak  nothing  here  of  Smalt  and  Byce ,  which  is 
only  done  by  jt rewing. 

Green, 
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Green,  with  Verdigriefe  ground,  with  Linfeed-oil ,  pretty  thick, Chap. IV’ 
and  then  tempered  with  Joyners  Vernijh  in  a  glazed  Tot  of  Earth  (the 
beft  to  preferve  your  Colours  in)  till  it  run  fomewhat  thin ;  and  juft 
touch  it  with  your  Brujh ,  when  you  lay  it  on,  having  primed  ifthe 
fecond  Time  with  White . 

There  is  alfo  a  fair  Grafs-green  for  Traillage ,  priming  firft  with 
Yellow ,  then  with  Vert  de  Montague ,  or  Lapis  Armeniacus . 

Note,  That  every  Trimer  muft  be  dry,  before  you  go  it  over  again. 

If  you  will  Re-vaile,  as  they  term  it,  and  lhadow,  or  vein  your 
Stone-colour ,  there  is  a  Colour  called  Shadowing-black  *  or  you  may 
nowand  then  lightly  touch  it  with  a  little  Red-lead ;  or  work  with 
Timber. 

It  will  alfo  behove  you  to  have  a  good  fmooth  Slat ,  and  a  Tebble 
Mullar  well  poliihed,  which  may  be  bought  at  London  ;  as  likewife  a 
Dozen  of  large  andleifer  Brujhes ,  and  glazed  Tots  ;  and  to  grind  the 
Colours  perfectly  well.  The  Spanijh-white  requires  little  Labour ; 
the  Shadowing-black ,  none  at  all. 

When  you  have  finilhed,  wafh  your  Brujhes  with  warm  Waiter  and 
a  little  Soap  :  Preferve  your  Oil  in  Bladders',  and  what  Colour  you 
leave,  plunge  the  Tots  into  fair  Water,  fo  as  they  may  Hand  a  little 
covered  in  it,  which  will  keep  them  from  growing  dry ,  till  you  have 
occafion  for  them.  That  you  may  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Charge  and  Trice  of  the  Ingredients ,  which  feldom  varies  : 

Clear  and  fweet  Linfeed-oil  is  ufually  had  for  per  Gallon . 

Spruce-oaker ,  of  all  Sorts,  to  prime  with,  3  s.  per  Tound. 

Spanijh-white ,  for  half  a  Tenny  :  White-lead  3  d.  per  Tound . 

Verdigriefe ,  clean  and  bright,  3  s.  per  Tound \ 

Black  to  jhadow  with,  exceeding  cheap. 

Joiners  Vernijh ,  6  d.  per  Tound \ 

So  as  for  farther  Direction ;  of  White-lead  fix  Pounds,  Spanijh-white 
fix  Pounds,  Spruce-oaker  three  Pounds,  Verdigriefe  half  a  Pound,  Ver¬ 
nijh  one  Pound,  Shadowing-black  half  a  Pound,  will  ferve  one 
for  a  pretty  deal  of  W ork ,  and  eafily  inform  what  Quantities  you  Ihould 
provide  for  a  greater  or  lefier  Occafion. 

W e  will  next  impart  a  Receipt  for  a  cheap  Black-dye ,  fuch  yet  as  no 
Weather  will  fetch  out,  and  that  may  be  of  ufe  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  Doors,  upon  W ainfcot ,  or  any  fine  Timber ,  as  I  once  applied  it  to 
a  Coach  with  perfect  Succels. 

Take  of  Galls ,  grolly  contufed  in  a  Stone-mortar,  one  Pound,  boil 
them  in  three  Quarts  of  White-wine  Vinegar  to  the  Diminution  of  one 
Part,  two  remaining :  With  this  rub  the  Wood  twice  over  ;  then  take 
of  the  Silk-dyers  Black ,  liquid  (cheap  and  eafie  to  be  had)  a  convenient 
Quantity,  mix  it  at  Difcretion  with  Lamp-black  and  Aqua-vita,  fufi. 
ficient  to  make  it  thin  enough  to  pals  a  Strainer :  With  this  dye  over 
your  Work  again  ,  and  if  at  any  Time  it  be  ftained  or  fpotted  with 
Dirt,  &c.  rubbing  it  only  with  a  Woollen-cloth  dipped  in  Oil,  it  will 
not  only  recover,  but  prefent  you  with  a  very  fair  and  noble  TolijR 
There  is  a  Black  which  Joyners  ufe  to  tinge  their  Tear-tree  with  and 
make  it  referable  Ebony,  and  likewife  Fir,  and  other  Woods  for  Cabi¬ 
nets,  Tillure -frames,  &c«  which  is  this ; 


Take 
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Book  HI.  Take  Logwood  q.  s.  boil  it  in  ordinary  Lie,  and  with  this  paint 

^/TV  them  over  -  when  ’tis  dry,  work  it  over  a  fecond  Time  with  Lamp-black 
and  flrong  Size :  That  alfo  dry,  rub  off  the  dully  Sootinefs  adhering  to 
it,  with  a  foft  Brujb  or  Cloth ;  then  melt  fome  Bees-wax,  mixing  it 
with  your  Lamp-black  and  Size  ;  and  when  this  is  cold,  make  it  up  in¬ 
to  a  Ball,  and  rub  over  your  former  Black :  Laftly,  with  zTohJhing- 
brujb  (made  of  Ihort  Biff  Boar’s  Briflles,  and  fallned  with  Wire)  labour 

it  till  the  Luftre  be  to  your  liking.  But 

The  black  Putty,  wherewith  they  Hop  and  fill  up  Cracks  and  Fijfures 
in  Ebony,  and  other  fine  Wood,  is  compofed  of  a  Part  of  the  pureft 
Rojin,  Bees-wax  and  Lamp-black :  This  they  heat  and  drop  into  the 
Crannies  then  with  an  hot  Iron  glaze  it  over,  and  being  cold,  ferape 
it  even  with  a  fliarp  Chizel. ,  and  after  all,  polilh  it  with  a  Brulh  of  Bents, 
a  Woollen-cloth,  Felt,  and  an  Hog’s-hair  Rubber  :  Alfo  Maftick  alone, 
mingled  with  a  proper  Colour ,  is  of  no  lefs  Effecb. 

35*>  We  conclude  all  with  that  incomparable  Secret  of  the  Japan  of 
Ch "ma-vem ijhes ,  which  has  hitherto  been  referved  fo  choicely  among 
the  Virtuofi ;  with  which  I  lhall  fuppofe  to  have  abundantly  gratified 
the  molt  curious  Employers  ol  the  finer  W oods . 

Take  a  Tint  of  Spirit  of  Wine  exquifitely  dephlegmed ,  four  Ounces 
of  Gum-lac q ,  which  thus  cleanfe :  Break  it  firfl  from  the  Sticks  and 
Rubbifh,  and  roughly  contufing  it  in  a  Mortar,  put  it  to  Beep  in  Foun¬ 
tain-water,  tied  up  in  a  Bag  of  coarfe  Linnen,  together  with  a  very 
Email  Morfel  of  the  beft  Caftile-foap ,  for  twelve  Hours  ;  then  rub  out 
all  the  TinBure  from  it,  to  which  add  a  little  Vllum ,  and  referve  it  a- 
part  :  The  Gum-lac q  remaining  in  the  Bag,  with  one  Ounce  of  Sandrac 
(fome  add  as  much  Maftick  and  White-amber)  difTolve  in  a  large  Matras 
(well  flopped)  with  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  by  a  two  Days  Dftgejijon,  fre¬ 
quently  agitating  it,  that  it  adhere  not  to  the  Glafs  :  Then  Brain  and 
prefsit  forth  into  a  lefferYefTel :  Some  after  the  firfi  Infufion  upon  the 
jjhes ,  .after  twenty-four  Hours,  augment  the  Heat?  and  transfer  the 
Matras  to  the  Sand-bath ,  till  the  Liquor  begins  to  fimper  ;  and  when 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Matras  grows  a  little  hot ,  and  that  the  Gum- 
lac  q  is  melted,  which  by  that  Time  (if  the  Operation  be  heeded)  com¬ 
monly  it  is,  Brain  it  through  a  Lmnen-cloth,  and  prefs  it  betwixt  two 
Sticks  into  the  Glafs,  to  be  kept  for  Vfe,  which  it  will  eternally  be,  if 
well  flopped. 

The  Application. 

j  f‘j  ' T  ""  1  L  '  £  *  ’*''•*  r  " 

The  Wood  which  you  would  vernijh ,  fliould  be  very  clean,  fmooth, 
and  without  the  leafl  Freckle  or  Flaw  ;  and  in  Cafe  there  beany,  Bop 
them  with  a  Tafte  made  of  Gum  Tragacanth ,  incorporated  with  what 
Colour  you  defign  :  Then  cover  it  with  a  Layer  of  Vernijh  purely,  till 
it  be  fufficiently  drenched  with  it  :  Then  take  feven  Times  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  Vernijh ,  as  you  do  of  Colour ,  and  bruife  it  in  a  fmall  earthen 
Dilh  glazed,  with  a  Piece  of  hard  Wood,  till  they  are  well  mingled  : 
Apply  this  with  a  very  fine  and  full  ^Pencil ;  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  af¬ 
ter  do  it  over  again,  even  to  three  times  fucceflively  ;  and  if  every 
time  it  be  permitted  to  dry,  before  you  put  on  the  next,  ’twill  prove 
the  better  :  Within  two  Hours  after  thefe  four  Layers  (or  fooner  if  you 
pleafe)  polijh  it  with  Brejlc  (which  our  Cabinet-makers  call,  as  I 
think,  Dutch-reeds)^^  or  dry  ;  nor  much  imports  it,  though,  in  doing 
this,  you  ihould  chance  to  difeover  any  of  the  Wood',  finceyou  are  to 
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pafs  it  over  four  or  five  times,  as  above-  and  if  it  be  not  yet  imoothCHAP  IV. 

enough ,  prefs  it  again  with  the  Reeds,  but  now  very  tenderly:  Then O' . v'v. 

rub  it  fufficiently  with  Tripoly,  and  a  little  Oil-olive  or  Water :  Laft- 
ly,  cover  it  once  or  twice  again  with  your  Vernijh ,  and  two  Davs  after 
polilh  it  as  before  with  Tripoly  and  a  Piece  of  Hatter's  Felt. 

The  Colours, 

To  make  it  of  a  fair  Red ,  take  Spanijh -vermilion*  with  a  quarter 
Part  of  Venice-lack . 

For  Black ,  Ivory  calcined  (as  Chymifis  fpeak)  betwixt  two  well  lu¬ 
ted  Crucibles  $  which  being  ground  in  Water*  with  the  belt  and  green- 
eft  Copperas,  and  lo  let  dry,  referve. 

For  Blue ,  take  Ultra-marine ,  and  only  twice  as  much  Vernijh  as  of 
Colour..  The  reft  are  to  be  applied  like  the  Red,  except  it  be  the  Green, 
which  is  hard  to  make  fair  and  vivid,  and  therefore  feldom  ufed. 

Note,  The  right  Japan  is  done  with  three  or  four  Layers  o{  Vernijh 
with  the  Colours ;  then  two  ol  pure  Vernijh  uncoloured  (which  is 
made  by  the  former  Brocejis,  without  the  Sandrac,  which  is  only  ming¬ 
led  and  ufed  for  Reds )  which  muft  be  done  with  a  fwift  and  even  Stroak, 
that  it  may  not  dry  before  the  Aventurin  be  lifted  on  it  *  and  then  you 
are  to  cover  it  with  fo  many  Layers  of  pure  Vernijh,  as  will  render  it 
like  polilhed  Glajs .  Laft  ol  all,  furbilh  it  with  Tripoly ,  QiJ  and  the 
Felt,  as  before  direded.  Note, 

By  V ent urine  is  meant  the  moft  delicate  and  Bender  Golden-wire , 
fuch  as  Embroiderers  ufe,  reduced  to  a  kind  of  Bowder,  as  fmall  as 
you  can  file  or  clip  it : .  This  ftrewed  upon  the  firft  Layer  of  pure  Ver¬ 
nijh  ^  when  dry ,  Superinduces  what  Colour  you  pleale ;  and  this  is  pret¬ 
tily  imitated  with  feveral  Talkes. 

This  being  the  Jirji  Time  that  fo  rare  a  Secret  has  been  imparted 
(and  which  fince  the  firft  Publication  of  it,  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  im¬ 
proved  amongft  our  Cabinet-makers  here  in  London)  the  Reader  will 
believe  that  I  envy  him  nothing  which  may  be  of  Ufe  to  the  Bub  lick  : 

And  though  many  Tears  fince  we  were  Majiers  of  this  Curio fity,  Atha~ 
najlus  Kircher  has  fet  down  a  Brocefs  in  his  late  China  Illuftrata  pret¬ 
ty  faithfully  *  yet,  befides,  that  it  only  fpeaks  Latin  (fuch  as  ftis)  it 
is  nothing  fo  perfed  as  ours  :  Howbeit,  there  we  learn,  that  the  moft 
opulent  VRrovmce  of  Chekiang  is  for  nothing  more  celebrated,  than 
the  excellent  Baper  which  it  produces,  and  the  Gum  called  Cie  (ex- 
tilling  from  certain  Trees)  with  which  they  compofe  their  famous  Ver- 
tiifh,  fo  univerfally  valued  over  the  IV or  Id,  becaule  it  is  found  above 
all  other  Inventions,  of  that  Nature,  to  preferve  and  beautifie  Wood 
above  any  Thing  which  has  hitherto  been  deteded  :  And  it  has  accord¬ 
ingly  fo  generally  obtained  with  them,  that  they  have  whole  Rooms  and 
ample  Chambers  wainlcoted  therewith,  and  divers  of  their  moft  preci¬ 
ous  Furniture ;  as  Cabinets,  Tables,  Stools,  Beds,  Uijhes,  Skreens , 

Staves ,  Frames,  Bots,  and  other  Utenfils :  But  long  it  was  e'er  we 
could,  for  all  this,  approach  it  in  Europe  to  any  Purpofe,  till  F.  Eujta- 
chius '  Imart ,  an  Augujiine  Monk,  obtained  the  Secret ,  and  obliged  us 
with  it. 

And  now,  after  all,  this  Vernijh  is  faid  to  be  improved  by  a  later  Re¬ 
ceipt  fent  from  the  China  MiJJlonaries  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
and  communicated  by  Dr.  Sherards,  and  defcribed  in  the  Bhilofophical 

^  P  P  Transactions , 
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■  Tran  factions.  Number  i6i,  to  which  I  refer  the  Curious  both  for  the 

MatefX  Colours,  Compofltion  and  Working. 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  any  Service  to  fpeak  here  of  coloured 
Woods  I  mean  fuch  as  are  naturally  fo,  becaufe  befides  the  Berbery  for 
Yellow  Holly  for  White ,  and  Plum-tree  with  §uick-hme  and 
<?; r;ne  ’for  Red,  we  have  very  few  :  Our  Inlayers  ufe  Fuflic,  Locufl, 
os  Acacia-,  Brafil,  ‘Prince  and  Rofc-wood  for  Tel  low  and  Reds  with 
feveral  others  brought  from  both  the  Indies  ;  but  when  they  would  imi¬ 
tate  the  natural  turning  of  Leaves  in  their  curious  Compartments ^and 
Rordures  of  Flower-works,  they  effeft  it  by  dipping  the  Pieces  (firft  cut 
into  lhape,  and  ready  to  inlay)  io  far  into  hot  Sand,  as  they  would  have 
the  Shadow  •  and  the  Heat  of  the  Sand  darkens  it  fo  gradually,  without 
Detriment  or  Burning  the  thin  Chip,  as  one  would  conceive  it  to  be  na- 

U'TNote  That  the  Sand  is  to  be  heated  in  fome  very  thin  Brafs  Pan,  like 
to  the  Bottom  of  a  Scale  or  Balance  :  This  I  mention,  becaufe  the  burn- 

in°-  with  Irons,  or  Aqua-fortis,  is  not  comparable  to  it  . 

learn  alf0  that  foft  Wood  attains  little  Politure without  infinite  La- 

boL  and  the  Expedient  is,  to  plane  it  often  and  every  Time  you  do 
fo  to  fmear  it  with  ftrong  Glew ,  which  eafily.  penetrating,  hardens  it , 
and  the  frequenter  you  do  this,  and  ftill  plane  it,  the  harder  and  fleeker 

And  now  we  have  fpoken  of  Glew ,  'tis  fo  common  and  cheap  that 
I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  Sinews,  be.  of  Sheefs- 
trotters  Parings  of  Raw-hides ,  &c.  to  a  Jelly,  and  foaming  it  : 
But  the  finer  and  more  delicate  Work  is  beft  faftned  with  Fijh-glew,  to 
be  had  of  the  Hruggifl  by  the  Name  of  Ichthyocolla  jyoumay  find 
how  the  beft  is  made  of  the  Skin  of  Sturgeon ,  in  the  Philof  Tranf. 

,6  And  here  I  conclude,  fummmg  up  all  the  good  Qualities,  and 
tranfcendant  Ter  felt  ions  of  Trees,  in  the  harmonious  Poet’s  Confort  of 

Elogies. 

a _ pines  are  fo?'  Mails  an  ufeful  Wood, 

Cedar  and  Cyprefs,  to  build  Houfes  good : 

Hence  Covers  for  their  Carts ,  and  Spokes  for  Wheels 
Swains  make ,  and  Ships  do  form  their  crooked  Keels  . 

With  Twigs  the  Sallows,  Elms  with  Leaves  are  freight  ; 

Myrtles  flout  Spears,  and  Cornel  good  for  Fight  : 

The  Yews  into  Ityrean  Bows  are  bent ; 

Smooth  Limes,  and  Box,  the  Turner’s  Inflrument 
Shaves  into  Form,  and  hollow  Cups  does  trim 
And  down  the  rapid  Po  light  Alders  fwim  •, 


-dant  utile  licnium 


Navies  Pinos,  domibus  Cedrofque  Cupreflofque  j 
HincWdios  trivere  rotis,  hinc  tympana  plauftris 
Agi'icolx,  Sc  Pandas  vatibus  pofueie  caiinas. 
vfminibus  Salices,  foecundae  frondibus  Ulmi; 

At  Myrtus  validis  haftilibus.  Sc  bona  be\lo 
Cornus :  Ityrxos  Taxi  torquentur  in  arcus. 

Nec  Tilix  lxves,  aut  torno  ralile  Buxum, 

Non  fovmam  accipiunt  fen'oque  cavantur  acuto  : 
Nec  non  Sc  torrentem  undam  levis  innatat  Alnus 
Mi  da  Pado,  nec  non  Sc  apes  examina  condunt 
Corticibufque  cavis,  vitiolxque  llicis  alvo. 


Georg,  ik 
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In  hollow  Bark  Bees  do  their  Honey  ftivey 
And  make  the  Trunk  of  an  old  Oak  their  *Hive, 

And  the  moll  ingenious  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  miraculous 
Groves  raifed  by  the  melodious  Song  of  Orpheus . 

b - - nor  Trees  of  Chaony, 

The  Poplar,  various  Oaks  that  pierce  the  Sky 
Soft  Linden,  fmootKrind  Beech,  unmarried  Bays 
The  brittle  Hafel,  Alii,  whofe  Spears  we  praife  ’ 

Un knotty  Hr,  the  folace  J hading  Planes 
Rough  Chefnuts,  Maple  fleck’d  with  different  Grains , 
Stream-border  mg  Willow,  Lotus  loving  Lakes 
Tough  Box,  -whom  never  fappy  Spring  for  Takes 
The  jlender  Tamarisk,  withTrees  thft  bear 
J  purple  Fig,  nor  Myrtles  abfent  were. 

The  wanton  Ivy  wreath’d  in  amorous  Twines , 

Vines  bearing  Grapes,  and  Elms  fupportinv  Vines, 

SpP&ht  ^vice-Trecs,  Trees  dropping  Pitch,  Fruit-red, 

Arbutus,  thefe  the  reft  accompanied. 

JVith  limber  Palms,  of  Victory  the  ‘Prize  ■ 

And  upright  Pine,  whofe  Leaves  like  Bridles  rife, 

Triz  d  by  the  Mother  of  the  Gods _ _ 

Sandys, 

as  the  incomparable  Poet  goes  on,  and  is  imitated  by  our  Divine 
Spencer,  where  he  brings  his  gentle  Knight  into  a  ihady  Grove,  praifmg 

- the  Trees  fo  ftreight,  and  high, 

The  failing  B iney  the  Cedar  proud,  and  tall 
The  Fine-prop  Elm, ,  the  Boplar  never  dry 
The  Builder  Oak ,  foie  King  of  For  efts  all  •  ’ 

The  Afpine,  good  for  Staves ;  the  Cyprefs  Funeral  t 
The  Laurel ,  Meed  of  mighty  Conquerors 
And  Boets  fage  ;  The  Fir  that  weepeth  ftill  - 
The  Willow ,  worn  of  forlorn  Paramours  • 

The  Tew ,  obedient  to  the  Bender's  Will  • 

The  Birch  for  Shafts  ;  the  Sallow  for  the?Mill  • 

The  Myrrh  fweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  Wound’- 

Beech  ;  the  AJh  for  nothing  ill; 

The  fruitful  Olive  ;  and  the  Blantane  round  ; 

The  Carver  Holm  ;  the  Maple ,  feldom  inward  found. 


Canto  L 


xt  - — non  Chaonis  abfuit  arbor. 

Non  nem“s  Heliadum,  non  frondibus  ^fculus  altis, 

f»r„  n"-“  neC  FaSus»  &  innuba  Lauras, 
ir  C?.lJh  ^agilesj  Sc  Fraxinus  utilis  haftis  ; 

Enodifque  Abies,  curvataque  glandibus  Hex, 
ht  Platanus  genialis,  Acerque  coloribus  impar, 
Ammcol^que  fimul  Salices,  Sc  aquatica  Lotos. 
Perpetuoque  virens  Buxus,  tenuefque  Myricae 
Et  bicoloi*  Myrtus,  &  baccis  caerula  Ficus.  * 

Vos  quoque  flexi-pedes  Hederte  veniftis,  Sc  una 
Pampineas  Vites,  &  ami&ae  Vitibus  Ulmi, 

Omique,  Sc  Piceae,  Pomoque  onerata  rubenti 
Arbutus,  &  lentas  viftoris  praemia  Palmae, 

Et  fuccintta  comas,  hirfutaque  vertice  Pinus 

Grata  Deum  matri,  ere.  ^T'tt  %' 
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BOOKIII.  And  in  thb  Symphony  might  the  noble  Tafo  bear  likewife  his  Part , 

but  that  thefe  are  fufficient,  &  tna  funt  omnia. 

For  we  have  already  fpokcn  of  that  modern  Art  of  tapping 
Trees  irt  the  Spring,  by  which  doubtlefs  fome  excellent  and  fpecific 
Medicines  may  be  attained,  as  (before)  from  the  Birch  for  th e  Stone  ■ 
from  Elms  and  Elder  agatnft  Fevers  ;  fo  front  the  Vine ,  the  Oak,  and 
even  the  very  Bramble ,  ®c.  befides  the  wholfome  and  pleaiant  T>rinks, 
Spirits  &c  that  may  poffibly  be  educed  out  of  them  all,  which  we 
leave  to’  th l Ini*  firms,  fatisfying  ourfelves,  that  we  have  been  among 
the  firtl  who  have  hinted  and  publijhed  the  Ways  of  performing it 
What  now  remains,  concerns  only  fome  general  Precepts,  and  Thi- 
regions  applicable  to  raoft  of  that  we  have  formerly  touched  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  a Brief  of  what  farther  Laws  have  been  crofted  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  and  Trefervatmi  of  Woods  ;  and  which  having  dtfpatch- 
ed  we  fhall  with  a  ihort  Barrenefis,  touching  the  prefent  ordenng  and 
dilpofmg  of  the  Royal  Plantations,  for  the  future  Benefit  of  the  No- 
lion ,  put  an  End  to  this  rujlick  Difcourfe. 


CHAP.  V. 

Aphorifms,  or  certain  General  Precepts,  of  Ufe  to  the 

foregoing  Chapters. 

?  nTRY  all  Sorts  of  Seeds  y  and  by  their  thriving  yon  fhall  belt 
|  difcern  what  are  the  moft  proper  Kinds  for  Grounds, 

§uippe  folo  natura  fubeft—— 

and  of  thefe  defign  the  main  of  your  Plantation  Try  all  Soils,  and 
fit  the  Species  to  their  Natures  Beech,  Hafil  Holly ,  &c.  affect  Gia- 
vel  and  Gritty  ;  and  if  mixed  with  Loam*  Oak ,  Ajh,  Elm,  &c.  In 
fiiff  Ground  the  J/b,  Horn-beam ,  &c.  and  in  light  feeding  Ground  01 
Loam,  any  Sort  whatfoeyer :  In  the  lower  and  wetter  Lands,  the 

Keep  ^y our  newly  fown  Seeds  continually  frejh ,  and  in  the  Shade 
fas  much  as  may  bej  till  they  peep. 

^  All  curious  Seeds  and  Plants  are  diligently  to  be  weeded,  ti  l  they 
are  ftrong  enough  to  over-drop  or  inpprels  them:  And  you  fhall  caie- 
fully  haw,  half-dig,  and  ftir  up  the  Earth  about  their  Roots  during 
the  firil  three  Teats  ,  efpecially  in  th e  Vernal  and  Autumnal  Equi¬ 
noxes  :  This  Work  to  be  done  in  a  moift  Seaion  tor  che  JirJt  Tear ,  to 
prevent  the  Duft,  and  the  fuffocating  of  the  tender  Buds  ;  but  after. 

4  Blunts  raffed  from  Seed,  fhall  be  thinned  where  they  come  up 
too  thick  :  and  none  fo  fit  as  you  thus  draw,  to  be  tranfplanted  into 
Hedge-rows,  efpecially  where  Ground  is  precious. 

Suffrages,  Nepotes  and  Traduces  come  in  here,  for  general  Dire- 

c.  Succers,  that  fprout  from  the  fartheft  Part  of  the  Stem,  or  Body 

of  the  Mother-Tree ,  are  beft,  as  eafier  plucked  up  without  Detriment 

to  the  Roots  and  Fibres ,  or  Violence  to  the  Mother  .  It  were  goo 

therefore  firft  to  uncover  the  Roots  whence  they  fpring,  and  to  cut  them 

dole 
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clofe  off,  replanting  them  immediately  :  Thofe  which  grow  at  mofeCHAp.V. 
Diftance,  may  be  feparated,  with  fome  of  the  old  Root,  if  you  find  the 
Succer  not  well  furnifhed. 

To  produce  Succers ,  lay  the  Roots  bare,  and  Hit  fome  of  them  here 
and  there  difcreetly,  and  then  cover  them. 

6.  Layers  are  to  be  bent  down  and  couched  in  rich  Mould,  and  if 
you  find  them  ftubborn,  you  may  flit  a  little  in  the  Bark  and  Wood , 
but  no  deeper  than  to  make  it  ply,  without  wounding  the  tender  Heart! 

Putting  forth  Root  is  affifted  by  pricking  the  Bark ,  flitting  or  binding 
a  Pack-thread  about  the  Part  you  would  have  them  fpring  from. 

The  proper  Seafon  is,  from  the  early  Spring ,  or  Mid-Auguft ,  &c. 
and  in  all  dry  Seafons  to  keep  them  diligently  watered. 

7.  Slips  and  Cuttings  (by  which  mod  Trees  may  be  propagated) 
taken  in  moift  Ground,  from  Auguft  to  the  End  of  April  frequently 
moiftned,  ftiould  be  feparated  at  the  Burs ,  Joints ,  or  Knobs ,  two  or 
three  Inches  beneath  them  :  Strip  them  of  their  Leaves  before  you  bu¬ 
ry  them,  leaving  no  fide  Branches,  or  little  Top.  Some  flit  the  End 
where  it  is  cut  off ;  at  two  Years  end  is  the  fooneft  they  will  be  fit  to 
take  up  ;  Layers  much  fooner. 

8.  In  tranfplanting, ,  omit  not  the  placing  of  your  Trees  towards 
their  accuftomed  AfpeB  :  And  if  you  have  Leifure,  make  the  Holes 
the  Autumn  before,  the  wider  the  better :  Three  Foot  over  and  two 
deep,  is  little  enough  if  the  Ground  be  any  thing  ftiff ;  often  ftirring 
and  turning^  the  Mould,  and  mixing  it  with  better  as  you  may  find 
Caufe  :  This  done,  dig  or  plough  about  them,  and  that  as  near  their 
Stems  as  you  can  come,  without  hurting  them,  and  therefore  rather  ufe 
the  Spade  for  the  firft  two  or  three  Tears ;  and  preferve  What  you 
plant  fleady  from  the  Winds  and  Annoyance  of  Cattle ,  &c, 

9.  Remove  the  fofteft  Wood  to  the  nioifteft  Grounds,  as  in 
Numb,  it 

Divifk  Arboribus  patrite - 

Georg,  ii. 

10.  Begin  to  tranfplant  Forefl-trees  when  the  Leaves  fall  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  \  you  may  adventure  when  they  ar z  tarnijhed  and  grow  yel¬ 
low  :  It  is  loft:  Time  to  commence  later,  and  for  the  moft  Part  of  your 
Trees ,  early  Tranflplanters  feldom  repent  ;  for  fometimes  a  tedious 
Bind  of  Froft  prevents  the  whole  Seafon,  and  the  Baldnefs  of  the  Tree 
is  a  Note  of  Deceit  •  for  fome  Oaks ,  Horn-beam ,  and  moft  Beeches, 
preferve  their  dead  Leaves  till  new  ones  pufh  them  off. 

11.  Set  deeper  in  the  lighter  Grounds  than  in  the  flrong  ;  but  ffial- 
ioweft  in  Clay  :  Five  Inches  is  fufficient  for  the  driefl,  and  one  or  two 
for  the  moifl ,  provided  you  eftablifh  them  againft  Winds, 

ir.  Riant  forth  in  warm  and  moifl  Seafons  •  the  Air  tranquil  and 
ferene  *  the  Wind  wefterly,  but  never  whiles  it  actually  freezes,  rains, 
or  in  mifly  Weather  ;  for  it  moulds  and  infe<fts  the  Roots. 

13.  What  you  gather  and  draw  out  of  Woods ,  plant  immediately, 
for  their  Roots  are  very  apt  to  be  mortified,  or  hardened  and  withered 
by  the  Winds  and  cold  Air. 

14.  Trees  produced  from  Seeds,  muft  have  the  Top-roots  abated  (the 
Walnut-tree ,  and  fome  others  excepted,  and  yet  if  planted  merely  for 
the  Fruit ,  fome  affirm  it  may  be  adventured  on  with  Succefs)  and  the 
bruifed  Parts  cut  away  ;  but  fparing  the  fibrous ,  for  they  are  the 

(f  q  q  principal 
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principal  Feeders  ;  and  thofe  who  cleanfe  them  too  much,  are  punch¬ 
ed  for  the  Miftake.  ,  .  ,  _ 

j  •  jn  Spring,  rub  off  fome  of  the  collateral  Buds,  to  check  the  Exu¬ 
berancy  of  Sap  in  the  Branches ,  till  the  Roots  be  well  eftablifhed. 

16.  Tranfplant  no  more  than  you  well  fence  ;  for  that  neglected, 
Tree-culture  comes  to  nothing  :  Therefore  all  young-fet  Trees  fhould 
be  defended  from  the  Winds  and  Sun  5  efpecially  the  Eaft  and  North , 
till  their  Roots  are  fixed  ;  that  is,  till  you  perceive  them  Jhoot  \  and 
the  not  exactly  obferving  of  this  Article ,  is  Caufe  of  the  penfhing  of 
the  moft  tender  Plantations  ;  for  it  is  the  Invafion  of  thefe  two  Afl 
failants  which  does  more  Mifchief  to  our  new- fet,  and  lefs  hardy  Treesy 
than  the  moft  fevere  and  durable  Lrofls  of  a  whole  Whiter  :  And 
here  let  me  add  this  Caution  again  that  in  planting  of  ft  rees  of  Sta¬ 
ture,  for  Avenues  or  Shades ,  &c.  you  fet  thern  at  fuch  Diftance,  as 
that  they  be  not  in  Reach  of  the  Manflon-houfe ,  in  Cafe  of  being  blown 
down  by  the  Winds,  for  Reafons  fufficiently  obvious  :  See  Hiflory  of 

the  Storm ,  2 6  Nov.  1703.  . 

17.  The  propereft  Soil,  and  mo  ft  natural,  apply  to  diftind  Species, 

Nec  vero  teme  ferre  omnes  omnia pojfunt.  Yet  we  find  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  that  moft  of  our  Forejl-trees  grow  well  enough  in  the  courfefl 
Lands,  provided  there  be  a  competent  Depth  ol  Mould :  For  albeit 
moft  of  our  wild  Plants  covet  to  run  juft  under  the  Surface  ;  yet 
where  there  is  not  fufficient  Depth  to  cool  them,  and  entertain  the  MoL 
flure  and  Influences ,  they  are  neither  laftingnor  profperous. 

18.  Wood  well  planted,  will  grow  in  moorijh,  boggy,  heathy ,  and 
th t  floniefl  Grounds  :  Only  the  white  and  blue  Clay  (which  is  com¬ 
monly  the  befl  Pafture)  is  the  worft  for  Wood,  and  fuch  good  Timber 
as  we  find  in  any  of  thefe  ( Oaks  excepted)  is  of  an  excellive  Age ,  re¬ 
quiring  thrice  the  Time  to  arrive  at  their  Stature. 

19.  If  the  Seafon  require  it,  all  new  Plantations  are  to  be  plied  with 
Waterings ,  which  is  better  poured  into  a  Circle  at  fome  Diftance  from 
the  Roots y  which  fhould  continually  be  bared  of  Grafs,  and  .  if  the 
PPater  be  rich  or  impregnated,  the  Shoots  will  foon  difeover  it  •  for 
the  Liquor  being  percolated  through  a  Quantity  of  Earth ,  will  carry 
the  nitrous  Virtue  of  the  Soil  with  it ;  by  no  Means  therefore  water  at 
the  Stem  ;  becaufeit  wafhes  the  Mould  from  the  Root ,  comes  too  crude, 
and  endangers  their  rotting  :  But, 

20.  For  the  cooling  and  refrefhing  Tree-roots ,  the  congeftingof  rot¬ 
ten  Litter  fprinkled  over  with  fine  Earth  is  good,  or  place  Potjheards , 
Flints ,  or  Pibbles  near  the  Foot  of  the  Stem,  for  io  the  Poet . 

a  Lime-flones,  or  fqualid  Shells,  that  may  the  Rain , 

Vapours ,  and  gliding  Moifture  entertain. 

But  remember  you  remove  them  after  a  competent  ft'ime,  elfe  the  V er¬ 
mine  Snails  and  Infehls  which  they  produce  and  fhelter,  will  gnaw, 
and  greatly  injure  their  Bark  \  and  therefore  to  lay  a  Coat  of  moift  rot¬ 
ten  Litter  with  a  little  Earth  upon  it,  will  preferve  it  moift  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  warm  in  Winter,  enriching  the  Showers  and  Dews  that 
ft  rain  through  it. 


*  Aut  lapidem  bibulum,  aut  fquallenteis  infode  conchas. 

Inter  enim  labentur  aquae,  tenuifque  fubibit 

Halitus*— = — -  Georg,  ii. 


xi.  Young 


OF  forest-trees, 

II.  Young  Tlants  will  be  ftrangled  with  Corn  Oat r  <P^/j  „  ,,  r  „ 

ScrflCfe1*' JJ7 

£«&  £S£  Vrb^:tlr  rPrt- 

Fruit-trees )  I  leave  to  Experience vlt  ’  £ lpP°fe  he  means 

the  «*«,*  of  them  to  Women  iytha^0ras  we  know  prohibited 

**.h  ,h“- 

n,rh  s  funthr,vmS>  broken,  Wind-lhaken  Broeufe  and 

fuch  as  our  Law  terms  Cablicia,  and  to  take  them  off  to  the  ^uick 

.  ~  ne  pars  fine  era  trahatur . 

aftrrPIdS;  Ev% gtlens'i  efP£ciaI1y  fr.ch  as  are  tender,  prune  them  not 

(onM  very 

5  cS’t„b“,KLo  “tirr;y  tv “<■ *= 

but  rather  o„e  <bo»e  ™i,„,ThdU“  efef'f ''l! 

felling,  and  hindring  its  taper  Growth:  Be  ra£fl  I  ^  P,  t 

pertentfy°“eabre|hf  Top-heavy,  by  fhortning  the  Side  Branches  eoml 

Ly,  *y,  ,ar  the  •'  Young  Plants  nipt  either  by  the  Fro  It  or  Teeth 
oi  Lattle,  do  commonlv  break  nn  i  •  ,  •  .  J  01  -*•  cefo 

and  Snirinp-  In  thZ n  c  h  £  -  ’  wluch  lmPedes  both  Growth 

»«  with  your  K.ifi,  ltSo™DiaJ“^h  i’tufiUty  ‘ ’“£ft 
Stouud  luYL^S00""^1'^^-  cutoff  w/Wofo  ,oy,h.  ,“y 

arc  ™;,r„Ai,,  Vy™  ttiug'L™ *  JftST  "'h,“ra 

warm  Wefi  itn  7n  th '*%?“*  arcfafeT™^in  Summer  and 

And  fo,  Sfrm&>  whatever  the  Vulgar  fancy  : 

t  r1]  u°ncluc3e  wlCh  the  Eecnical Names,  or  diffimilar  Part-  of  Ttpp 

@  br  mhiM  Vk  h/Tf  '  ^fi"lhSt*dix,Vimen, 

Species  Frutex  Suftruttw  \  •  1  ; ,  status,  Lorn#  :  The 

Cima,  Echinus ,  Geniculum  '  Loculi  w  <P  \Alburmim ,  Captulum , 
gilta,  me.  All  which  I  win' T 'cufi*' ?”$**&*%  Eetiolus,  Su- 
(as  our  learned  Thytoloaift  Mr  !?t0  and,ProPcr  Enghfh 

oblige  our  Nation  with  a  fid  i  *  1  ?ne^  thofe  who  fiiall  once 

To  thit  I  M  rid,  L 

that  is,  from  March  f where  the  •  P  denote ; 

3-  (i.) from  A/ATto 

Topulus  z.  ihercus  y.  S or  bus  2..  Vlmusz.  April  ' Altms  z  BellT^ 

Cajianea  4.  £*«?».«  i.  Fraxinnsi  Nux-Z IdE  tr’ 

1.  Sambucusz.  May,  Cornu r  1  ~ juglans  3.  Sahx 

Tilia  4  I„nc  Aiftl  r  ,,  ;  Y,  4'  Jumprus,  Morns  2. 

4  J  ’  ^W°t‘um  z.  July,  Arbutus z.  Feb.  Z?».r»r  2,  &c. 

Many 
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Book  ni*  Many  more  ufeful  Obfervations  are  to  be  collected  and  added  to 
thefe,  from  the  diligent  Experience  of  ‘Planters . 


CHAP.  VI. 

i  * 

Of  the  Laws  and  Statutes  for  the  Prefervation  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Woods  and  Forefts. 

; 

,rT"'  I S  not  to  be  palled  by,  that  the  very  firfi:  Law  we  find  which  was 
X  ever  promulged,  was  concerning  Trees ;  and  that  Laws  them- 
*rfe«Laws  Vfelves  were  firfi:  *  written  upon  them,  or  Tables  compofed  of  them  ; 
ffnft-  and  after  that  Eftablifhment  in  Paradife ,  the  next  we  meet  withal  are 
nis  Tabulis,  as  antient  as  Mo/es :  You  may  find  the  Statute  at  large  in  Deut.  xx. 
w{°ne  ntra  T9>  2°-  though  they  chiefly  tended  to  Fruit-trees ,  even  in  an 

veninsktsiEnemys  Country,  yet  you  will  find  a  Cafe  of  Necejfty  only  alledged 
see  Dioiiyfiuspor  <p ermlffion  to  deflroy  any  other. 

Libff  S  z.  To  fum  up  briefly  the  Laws  and  Civil  Confiitutions  of  great 
Antiquity ,  by  which  Cervius  informs  us  Tvas  no  lefs  than  Capital, 
alienas  ar bores  incider e  ;  the  Lex  Aquilia ,  and  thofe  of  the  xii.  Tab . 
mentioned  by  Paulus ,  Cujas ,  Julianns ,  and  others  of  that  re¬ 

peated  divers  more. 

It  was  by  thofe  facred  Conjiitutions  provided,  that  none  might  fo 
much  as  plant  Trees  on  the  Confines  of  his  Neighbour’s  Ground ,  but  he 
was  to  leave  a  Space  of  at  the  leaf!  jive  Foot ,  for  the  fmallefl:  Treey 
that  they  might  not  injure  him  with  their  Shadow.  Si  Arbor  in  Vicini 
agrum  impenderit ,  earn  fublucatoy  &c.  and  if  for  all  this,  any  hung 
over  farther,  "twas  to  be  Jtripped  up  fifteen  Foot :  And  this  Law  BaL 
duinus ,  Olderdorpius  and  Hotoman  recite  out  ofT Upian,  Lib.  i.  F.  de 
Arb.  Cadend.  where  we  have  the  Pnetor’s  Interdict  exprefled,  and 
the  impendent  Wood' adjudged  to  appertain  to  him  whofe  Field  or  Fence 
was  thereby  damnified  :  Nay,  the  wife  Solon  preferibed  Ordinances 
for  the  very  Difiances  of  Trees  ;  as  the  divine  Plato  did  againfl  Heal¬ 
ing  of  Fruit ,  and  violating  of  Plantations  :  And  the  Interdiction  de 
Glande  legenda  runs  thus  in  Ulpian ,  AI T  PR  Ad  TOR,  GLAND  EM, 
§VAd  EX  ILL1VS  AGRO  IN  TUUM  CADIT ,  gVO  ME 
NUS  1LLI  TERTIO  QVOgVE  DIE  LEGE  RE  AD  FER¬ 
RE  LICE  AT y  VIM  FIERI  ‘VETO.  And  yet,  though  by  the 
Prators  Permiflion  he  might  come  every  third  Day  to  gather  it  up 
without  Trefpafs ,  his  Neighbour  was  to  fhare  of  the  Maft  which  fo 
fell  into  his  Ground ;  and  this  Chapter  is  well  fupplied  by  Pliny , 
Lib .  xvi.  Cap.  v.  and  Cujas  upon  .the  Place ,  interprets  Glandem  to 
fignify  not  the  Acorns  of  the  Oak  alone,  but  all  forts  of  Fruit  what- 
foever,  Lib.  cxxxvi.  F.  de  Verb.  Signifi  L.  Unis  IF.  de  Glande  leg. 
as  by  Ufage  of  the  Greeks  %  amongft  whom  ctxp olpva.  imports  all  kind 
of  Trees. 

There  were  alfo  Laws  concerning  Boundaries ,  to  be  found  at  large 
in  other  learned  Authors ,  De  Re  Agraria ,  of  which  we  give  this 
fhort  Extratit- :  Some  admitting  any  fort  of  Trees,  others  of  peculiar 
Kinds,  for  the  fencing  of  their  Grounds  ;  others  with  foreign  Trees , 
that  the  Difference  ot  the  JV ood  might  lerve  as  a  Mark  :  Some  by 
Agreement  planted  them  in  common  upon  the  very  Borders  ;  fome  at 
x  their 
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their  private  Charge,  a  little  within  the  Mar  vents  of  their  own  Fields  C 
&e.  Amongft  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees,  we  find  Tines  and  Cv- 
prefs-trees  placed  for  Bounds ,  in  others,  AJh,  Elm ,  or  Top  lari  which 
being  near  the  Limits ,  with  any  cultivated  Ground  between  the  in¬ 
termediate  Spaces  were  filled  with  Shrubs.  In  cafe  the  Trees  were  in 
common ,  fome  preferved  them  untouch'd  on  both  Sides  ;  others  the 
Stems  only,  Lop,  Tops ,  and  Branches  (efpecially  if  they  belonged  to 
*  particular  Perfon)  to  cut  or  fpare  at  their  Pleafure,  provided  they 
planted  otheis  in  their  room.  In  Trees  marked ,  it  muft  be  confidered 
whether  they  are  in  common,  which  ought  to  be  marked  in  the  Middle 
or  on  each  Side  ;  and  if  one  Side  of  the  Tree  have  Leaves, ,  the  other* 
mould  be  cut ,  to  fignify  their  belonging  to  thofe  Perfons,  on  the  Bor¬ 
der  of  whofe  Grounds  they  are  left  entire  :  To  this  for  Trees  eip-ht 
Foot  afiinder  :  Tnofe  at  twenty  Foot}  Diftance  were  marked  with  X 
or  F,  to  notify  a  Flexure  or  Turning  there-about  :  Some  permit  them 
to  ftand  till  they  arrive  to  fuch  a  Bulk  and  Stature,  as  to  over-top  the 
reft,  diftinguifhed  alio  from  thole  marked  on  both  Sides ,  whether  they 
ftand  in  IV oods,  barren  or  uncultivated  Land ,  as  being  fuppofed  in 
common  :  The  fame  Rule  holds  if  marked  in  the  Middle.  If  but  one 
Side  be  marked,  the  unmarked  Side  is  the  Boundaiy  :  If  the  RIark 
be  different  on  either  Side  (and  none  elfe  to  be  feen)  fuch  Trees  are 
not  to  be  accounted  Boundaries.  If,  as  fometimes,  Briars  and  fuch 
Shrubs  grow  on  the  antient  Limits it  muft  be  confidered  of  what 
Kind  they  are,  and  fhould  be  enquired  how  it  happens  that  they  are 
often  found  in  the  Middle  of  the  Fields.  Laftly,  in  champaign  and 
open  Pla ces,  foreign  Trees  were  ufually  planted.  There  are  more  of 
thole  nice  Rules  to  be  found  among  the  Lawyers ,  whilft  before  any 
of  thele  Inftances,  the  Images  of  Satyrs  bounded  the  Confines ,  and 
were  counted  as  Termini ,  which  none  might  remove,  without  being 
accounted  as  Sacrilegious,  and  the  Perfon  punilhed  with  Death  Thefe 
and  the  Hernia,  were  reputed  Troteffors  of  fuch  Boundaries  ’. 

■ - - - ■ — f - &  te  pater 

Silvane ,  tutor  finiumi  H  o  r„ 

In  the  mean  Time,  no  Trees  whatfoever  might  be  planted  near  pub- 
lick  AquaduAs,  left  the  Roots  fhould  infinuate  into,  and  difplace  the 
Stones  :  Nor  on  the  very  Margent  of  navigable  Rivers ,  left  the  Boats 
and  other  Vefels,  paffing  too  and  fro,  fhould  be  hinder'd  ;  and  therefore 
^h  ImPe(hments  were  called  Reta,  quia  Naves  retinent ,  fays  the 
filojs ;  and  becaufe  the  falling  of  the  Leaves  corrupted  the  Water. 

So  nor  within  fuch  a  Diftanceof  High-ways  (which  alfo  our  own  Laws 
prohibit)  that  they  might  dry  the  better,  and  lefs  cumber  the  Travel- 
ler  \fiees  phftru&ed  the  Foundation  of  Houfies  were  to  be  fel- 
led  ;  Barthol.  Lib.  i,  Doll.  c.  de  Interdict.  Vlp.  in  L.  prior e  ffi  de 
Arborum  ctedend.  Trees  Ipreading  their  Roots  in  Neighbour-ground 
to  be  in  common  •  fee  Cujas  and  Baulus  in  L.  Arb.  ff  de  Communi 
dividend,  where  more  of  the  Alienation  of  Trees  fell’d,  and  notftand- 

Funds ,  as  alfo  of  the  Dfiu-fruit  of  Trees ,  and  the 
Difference  twixt  Arbores  Grandes,  and  Cremiales  or  Cediia ,  of  all 
which  Dlpian ,  Baldus ,  Alciat ,  with  the  Laws  to  govern  the  Conltt- 
catores  and  Sublucatores ,  and  Bruners  ;  vid.  Ban.fi  c.  Sent.  Lib.  v. 
Lejtus,  &c.  for  we  pafs  over  what  concerns  Vines  and  Olive-trees ,  to 
be  found  m  Cato  de  R.  R.  &c.  Not  is  it  here  that  we  defign  to  en- 

R  T  T  Gr.o-e 
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BooKlIMarge,  as  thofe  who  have  philologizd  on  this  Occafion  de  Sycophant  is , 
and  other  curious  Critic  [fin's  •  but  to  pafs  now  on,  and  confine  my- 
felf  to  the  prudent  Sanctions  of  our  own  ‘Parliaments  :  For  though, 
according  to  the  old  and  belt  Spirit  of  true  Englijh ,  we  ought  to  be 
more  powerfully  led  by  Royal  Example,  than  to  have  need  of  more 
cogent  and  violent  Laws  ;  yet,  that  bur  Hifcourfe  may  be  as  ample, 
and  as  little  defe&ive  as  we  can  render  it,  fomething  ’tis  fit  fhould  be 
fpoken  concerning  luch  Laws  and  Ordinances  as  have  been  from  Time 
to  Time  conftituted  amongft  us  for  the  Encouragement  and  Diredtion 
of  luch  as  do  well,  and  for  the  Animadverfion  and  Punilhment  of 
thofe  who  continue  refractory . 

But  before  we  defcend  to  omMuniciple,  and  prefent  Laws  and  Con- 
ftitutions ,  let  us  enquire  what  was  antiently  meant  by  a  Forejl  (wav¬ 
ing  thofe,  1  think,  impertinent  Etymologies ,  quia  foris  eft ,  Lumbard 
Glafs ,  &c.)  A  Fbr eft  is  properly  an  Harbour  for  wild  Beafts  :  fffuafi 
fterarum  ftatio ;  for  which,  mighty  Tra&s  and  Portions  of  Land  have 
been  afforded  (as  the  Term  is)  by  the  Kings  and  Monarchs  of  this 
Nation ,  beyond  any  other  in  Europe ,  and  guarded  with  luch  ftri&, 
rigorous,  and  fevere  Laws ,  as  did  not  extend  to  the  Prohibition  of  Kil¬ 
ling  and  DeftrudHon  of  Deer  and  Venifton  alone,  but  even  to  that  of 
killing  little  filly  Birds  ;  and  that  not  only  to  the  forfeiture  and  Lois 
of  Goods ,  but  of  Limb  and  Life.  Such,  among  others,  was  that  of 
Richard  I.  upon  incurring  the  Lofs  of  the  Offender's  Eyes  and  Tefti - 
clcs,  &c.  to  the  unfufferable  Hindrance  of  great  Improvements  ;  whilft 
there  might  have  been  not  only  enough  for  Royal  Hiverfion ,  but  for 
the  Increafe  of  Timber  and  People ,  which  are  the  true  Glory  and  Safety 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  mean  Time,  'tis  remarkable  that  William  Ru¬ 
fus  (Succefior  to  the  great  Conqueror )  chafing  a  Stag  under  a  Ipread- 
ing  Oak ,  was,  by  the  Glance  of  an  Arrow ,  levell'd  at  the  Beafts  de¬ 
prived  of  his  Life.  The  Hiftorian  recounts  it  as  God’s  vifiting  the  Sin- 
of  the  Father  upon  the  Children ,  for  his  demolilhing  fo  many  Churches 
and  Villages ,  and  turning  them  into  Receptacles  and  Dens  of  wild 
Beafts ;  there  having,  befides  this  Prince ,  been  two  more  who  met  with 
their  Heath  in  New-Foreft.  There  were  in  Torkjhire  alone,  in  the 
Time  of  Henry  VIII.  two  hundred ,  feventy  and  five  Woods  (befides 
the  Paris  and  Chafes')  molt  of  them  containing  five  hundred  Acres  : 
See  Mr.  Camb den’s  Brit.  As  to  what  we  call  Wood- land,  I  know  not 
how  to  diftinguilh  Foreft  from  Woods ,  unlefs  for  its  being  applicable  to 
all  Sorts  in  common  ;  for  heretofore  (which  as  Strabo  tells  us)  the  an- 
tient  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifiand’s  Security,  was  their  Woods ,  inftead  of 
Cities  and  Towns ,  as  ftill  they  are  among  the  People  of  the  unculti¬ 
vated  America  :  Nor  doubtlefs  was  our  fiiperb  and  ftately  Metropo¬ 
lis  (the  antient  Trinovant)  any  other  ;  from  whence  fome  derive  its 
Name ,  turning  Hen  only  into  Hon ;  whilft,  fince  our  own  Remem¬ 
brance,  the  whole  City  was  (’till  the  late  dreadful  Conflagration)  a 
wooden  City ,  almoft  entirely  built  of  Wood  and  Timber . 

W ood-land  in  Warwickjhire  (fays  the  fame  learned  Antiquary)  was 
antiently  called  Ardena,  importing  the  fame  in  Britijh,  and  ftill  re¬ 
taining  the  fame,  in  what  is  left  of  that  vaft  Foreft ,  the  Ardenner - 
Wald  in  the  Nether  Germany,  which  ftretching  thro'  the  Culedonium 
ol  Luxemburg  to  the  Confines  of  Champagne,  for  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  Milesm  Length,  was  no  more  than  fuch  as  might  compafs  a  Wood¬ 
land  ;  from  whence  our  own  Hanica  Silva  (the  Foreft  of  Heane) 

might 
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might  probably  derive  its  Name  contraded,  and  Hiana  Nemor?nfts  Cvap.VI 
found  under  the  Britijh  Arduena  and  Arden:  But  difmifling  thefev^^s^ 
Conjectures,  we  now  come  to  the  Subjed  of  this  Chapter,  as  it  more 
immediately  concerns  our  Common  Law  (and  feme  of  other  Nations) 
which  we  fhall  deduce  in  this  Order. 

3.  From  the  Time  of  Edward  IV.  were  enaded  many  excellent 
Laws  for  the  planting,  fee nring,  cutting,  and  ordering  of  Woods. 

Coppices  and  Vnder-woods,  as  then  they  took  Cognizance  of  them  • 
together  with  the  feveral  ‘Penalties  upon  the  Infringers  •  efpecially 
from  the  of  Hen.  VIII.  17,  &c.  confirmed  by  the  13  and  27  of 
( fEliz .  Cap.  xxv,  xix,  &c.  which  are  diligently  to  be  confulted,  re¬ 
vived,  put  in  Execution,  and  enlarged  where  any  Defed  is  apparent  • 
as  in  particular  the  AH  of  exempting  of  Timber  of  twenty-two  Years 
Growth  from  Tyth,  for  a  longer  Period,  to  render  it  complete,  and  more 
effedual  to  their  Improvement  :  And  that  Law  repealed,  by  which 
Willows ,  Sallows,  Oziers ,  &c.  which  they  term  Sub-bois,  are  re¬ 
puted  but  as  Weeds. 

4.  Severer  Punijhments  have  lately  been  ordained  againft  our  Wood- 
ftealers,  Deftroyers  of  young  Trees,  &c.  By  an  antient  Law  offome 
Nation,  I  read,  he  forfeited  his  Hand,  who  beheaded  a  Tree  without 
Permifiion  of  the  Owner  ;  and  I  cannot  fay  they  are  lharp  ones,  when 
I  compare  the  Severity  of  our  Laws  againft  Mare-ftealers  ;  nor  am  I 
by  Inclination  the  leaft  cruel ;  but  I  do  affirm,  we  might  as  well  live 
without  Mares,  as  without  Mafts  and  Ships,  which  are  our  wooden 
but  no  lefs  profitable  Horfes. 

5-  And  here  we  cannot  but  perftringe  thofe  riotous  Affemblies  of 
idle  People,  who,  under  Pretence  of  going  a  Maying  (as  they  term  it) 
do  oftentimes  cut  down  and  carry  away  fine  ftreight  Trees,  to  fet  up 
before  fome  Ale-houfe,  or  Rev elling-p lace,  where  they  keep  their 
drunken  Bacchanalia  :  For  though  this  Cufiom  was,  I  read,  introduced 
by  the  Emperor  Anaftafius ,  to  abolifh  the  Gentile  Majana  of  the 
Romans  at  Oftia ;  which  was  to  transfer  a  great  Oaken-tree  out  of 
fome  Foreft  into  the  Town ,  and  ered  it  before  their  Mijtrejfes  Door  • 
yet  I  think  it  were  better  to  be  quite  aboliftied  amongft  us,  for  many 
Reafons,  befides  that  of  occafioning  fo  much  Wafte  and  Spoil  as  we 
find  is  done  to  Trees  at  that  Seafon,  under  this  wanton  Pretence,  by 
breaking,  mangling ,  and  tearing  down  of  Branches ,  and  intire  Arms 
of  Trees ,  to  adorn  their  wooden  Idol.  The  Imperial  Law  againft  fuch, 

T>iforders  we  have  in  L.  ob.  id.  ff.  ad  legem  Aquill.  &  in  ffi  L.  xliii. 

Tit.  vii.  Arbortim  furtim  cafarum  :  See  alfo  Triphon.  L.  ig.  de  Bon . 
off.  cont.  tab.  vel  in  ligna  focaria,  L.  Ligni.  ff  de  Lege  3 ,  &c. 

To  thefe  I  might  add  the  Laws  of  our  King  Ina  ;  or  as  the  learned 
Lambard  reckons  them  in  his  A p^aiovofMce,  de  prifeis  Anglorum  legibus , 
whofe  Title  is,  Be  ])u)m  bappese,  of  burning  Trees  :  The  Sanction 
runs  thus. 


If  any  one  fet  Fire  of  a  fell'd  Wood,  he  Jhallbe punijhed,  and  be-  Severe  Lawt 
fides  pay  three  Pounds ;  and  for  thofe  who  clandeftinely  cut  Wood  (offffQfd  fteal 
which  the  very  Sound  of  the  Ax  Jhall  be  fufficient  Convidion)  for  ers,  v.  Gree- 
every  Tree  he  jhall  be  multted  thirty  Shillings.  A  Tree  fo  fell'd,  un-  [e 'Jay;bfa 

der  whofe  Shadow  thirty  Hogs  can  ft  and,  Jhall  be  multted  at  three  in  HoHaTd’ 

Pounds,  ad  Tit.  Ar¬ 

bor.  furt, 
cC  1  cl  1'  L  lb  21 

One  cruelly  whlpt  for  it.  See  alfo  Carpzovius  in  Prax.  Grim.  Par.  ii,  Queft.  g3.  Ntm.  x.  Ses??.  and  fever!  ’ 
others  to  that  Purpofe.  D 

6.  I 


A  DISCOURSE 


Book  in.  6.  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  great  Expedition  of  88,  it  was  exprefly 
enjoin’d  the  Sftanifh  Commanders  of  that  fignal  Armada ,  that  if,  when 
landed ,  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  lubdue  our  Nation ,  and  make  good 
their  Conquefl ,  they  fhould  yet  be  fure  not  to  leave  a  Tree  handing 
in  the  Foreft  of  Deane.  It  was  like  the  Policy  of  the  Philiftines , 
when  the  poor  Israelites  went  down  to  their  Enemies  Smiths  to  lharpen 
every  Man  his  Tools  ;  for,  as  they  faid,  left  the  Hebrews  make  them 
Swords  or  Spears  ;  fo  thefe,  left  the  Englifh  build  them  Shifts,  and  Men 
of  IV ar .  Whether  this  were  fo,  or  not,  certain  it  is,  we  cannot  be 
too  jealous  for  the  Prefervation  of  our  Woods  ♦  and  efpecially  of  thofe 
eminent,  and  with  Care ,  inexhauftible  Magazines .  In  the  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  s  Country,  no  Farmer  is  permitted  to  fell  a  Timber-tree 
without  making  it  appear  he  hath  planted  another.  And  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  that  inviolable  Cuftom  about  Frankfort ,  where  the 
young  Farmer  muft  produce  a  Certificate  of  his  having  fet  a  Number 
of  Walnut-trees ,  before  he  have  leave  to  marry.  But  of  thefe  and 
the  like,  V.  Foliar  in  Conftit.  Rey.  d<*  Ojfic.  Tratt.  u,  92,  93’  &c 
I  dare  not  fuggeft  the  Encouragement  of  a  yet  farther  Reftraint,’  that 
even  Proprietors  themfelves  fhould  not  prefume  to  make  Havock  of 
fome  of  their  own  Woods,  to  feed  their  Prodigality ,  and  heap  Fuel 
to  their  Vices  •  but  it  is  worthy  of  our  Obfervation,  that  (in  that  ini¬ 
mitable  Oration,  the  fecond  Philippic)  Cicero  does  not  fo  fharply  re¬ 
proach  his  great  Antagonift  for  any  other  of  his  Extravagancies 
(which  yet  he  there  enumerates)  as  for  his  wafteful  Difpofure  of  certain 
Wood-lands  belonging  to  the  Common-wealth,  amongft  his  jovial 
Bravo  s,  and  lewd  Companions  ;  tua  ifta  detrimenta  funt  (meaning 
his  Debauchees)  ilia  noftra ;  fpeaking  of  the  Timber.  And  doubt- 
lefs,  the  fpoil  and  wafting  of  this  neceffary  Material is  no  lefs  than  a 
publick  Calamity  :  This  John  Duke  of  Lancafter  knew  well  enough 
when,  to  revenge  the  Depradations  made  upon  the  Englijh  Borders  Ms 
faid,  he  fet  four  and  twenty  thoufand  Axes  at  Work  at  once  to’de- 
ftroy  the  Woods  in  Scotland. 

7.  But  to  the  Laws  :  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  our  tender  and  im¬ 
provable  W oods,  fhould  not  admit  of  Cattle  by  any  Means,  till  they 
were  quite  grown  out  of  reach  ;  the  Statutes  which  connive  at  it  in 
favour  of  Cuftom,  and  for  the  fatisfying  of  a  few  clamorous  and  rude 
Commoners,  being  too  indulgent  ;  fince  it  is  very  evident,  that  lefs 
than  a  fouiteen  01  fifteen  Years  Enclofure,  is  in  moft  Places  too  foon  * 
and  our  moft  material  Trees  would  be  of  infinite  more  Worth  and 
Improvement,  were  the  Standards  Buffered  to  grow  to  Timber ,  and 
not  fo  frequently  cut,  at  the  next  felling  of  the  Wood ,  as  the  general 
Cuftom  is..  In  22  Edw.  IV.  the  Liberty  arrived  but  to  feven  Years 
after  a  felling  of  a  Foreft  or  Purlieu  ;  and  but  three  Years  before 
without  fpecial  Licenfe  :  This  was  very  narrow  •  but  let  us  then  look 
Qn  England  as  an  over-grown  Country. 

8.  Wood  in  Turks  was  afterwards  to  be  four  Years  fenced,  upon 

>  anc*  >'car]inS  Colts  and  Calves  might  be  put  into  inclofed 
IVoods  after  two  :  By  the  13  Eliz.  five  Years,  and  no  other  Cattle 
till  1.x  it  the  Growth  was  under  fourteen  Years  ;  or  until  eieht,  if 

Age  tiU  the  laft  •  All  which  Statutes  being  by 

,  e  ,  ?  en‘  Ull.  but  temporal ,  this  Tarliament  of  Elizabeth 
thought  fit  to  make  perpetual. 


9.  Then, 
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9.  Then,  to  prevent  the  deftrudive  razing  and  converting  of  tVoods  Chap.  VI. 
to  Pafture  :  No  Wood  of  two  Acres ,  and  above  two  Furlongs ,  from 

the  Manfion-houfe ,  Ihould  be  indulged  :  And  the  'Prohibitions  are 
good  againft  Ajfarts  made  in  For  efts,  &c.  without  Licenfte  :  The 
Penalties  are  indeed  great  •  but  how  feldom  inflicted  ?  And  what  is 
now  more  eafy,  than  compounding  for  fuch  a  Licenfte  ? 

In  fome  Parts  of  Germany,  where  a  Angle  Tree  is  cbferved  to  be 
extraordinary  fertile,  a  conftant  and  plentiful  M aft -bearer,  there  are 
Laws  to  prohibit  their  felling  without  fpecial  Leave  :  And  it  was  well 
enabled  amongfl:  us,  that  even  the  Owners  of  Woods  within  Chafes , 

Ihould  not  cut  down  the  Timber  without  View  of  Officers  ;  this  AH 
being  in  Affirmance  of  the  Common-law,  and  not  to  be  violated  without 
Prefcription  :  See  the  Cafe  cited  by  my  Lord  Coke  in  his  Comment 
on  Littleton.  Tenure  Burgage ,  Lib.  ii.  Sed.  170.  Or  if  not  within 
Chafes ,  yet  where  a  common  Perfon  had  Liberty  of  Chafe,  &c.  and 
this  would  be  of  much  Benefit,  had  the  Regarders  performed  their  Du¬ 
ty,  as  ’tis  at  large  deferibed  in  the  Writ  of  the  12  Articles  3  and  that 
the  Surcharge  of  the  Forefts  had  been  honeftly  infpeded  with  the  due 
Perambulations ,  and  antient  Metes.  Thus  fliould  the  Juft  ices  of 
Eyre  difpofe  of  no  Woods  without  exprefs  Commijfwn,  and  in  conve¬ 
nient  Places  :  Minuti  blaterones  quercuum ,  culi,  &  curbi,  as  our 
Law  terms  Wind-falls ,  Dotterels ,  Scrags ,  &c.  and  no  others. 

10.  Care  is  likewife,  by  our  Laws,  to  be  taken  that  no  unneceflary  Im- 
bezilment  be  made  by  Pretences  of  Repair  of  Paling ,  Lodges ,  Browfte 
for  Deer,  &c.  Wind-falls,  Root- falls,  dead  and  Sear-trees,  all 
which  is  fubjed  to  the  Infpedion  of  the  Warders,  Juftices,  Itinerants, 

&c.  and  even  Trefpaffes  done  de  Viridi  on  Boughs  of  Trees ,  Thickets , 
and  the  like  3  which  (as  has  been  fire  wed)  are  very  great  Impediments 
to  their  Growth  and  Profperity,  and  fhould  be  duly  looked  after,  and 
punifhed  3  and  the  great  Negled  of  Swainmote-Courts  reformed,  &c. 

See  Confuet.  &  HJftf  For  eft  Pannagium ,  or  Paftura  fecorum  &  de 
Glandibus ,  Fleta,  Sec.  Manwood' s  For  eft-laws  :  Coke  ft  la.  fol.  3  66. 

Lib.  viii.  fol.  138. 

11.  Finally,  that  the  Exorbitance  and  Increafe  of  devouring  Iron- 
mills  were  looked  into,  as  to  their  Diftance  and  Number  near  the  Seas, 
or  navigable  Rivers  3  and  what  if  fome  of  them  were  even  removed 
into  another  World?  the  Holy -land  of  New-England  (there  to  build 
Ships,  ered  Saw-Mills,  near  their  noble  Rivers )  for  they  will  elfe  ruin 
Old-England.  ’Twere  better  to  purchafe  all  our  Iron  out  of  America , 
than  thus  to  exhauft  our  Woods  at  Home,  although  (I  doubt  not)  they 
might  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  be  rather  a  Means  of  conferving  them. 

There  was  a  Statute  made  by  Queen  Eliz.  to  prohibit  the  converting 
of  Timber-trees  to  Coal,  or  other  Fuel,  for  the  Ufe  of  Iron-mills ,  if 
the  Tree  were  of  one  Foot  fquare,  and  growing  within  fourteen  Miles 
of  the  Sea,  or  the  greater  Rivers,  &c.  'Tis  pity  fome  ot  thole  Places 
in  Kent,  Suffex  and  Surrey  were  excepted  in  the  Provifo ,  for  the 
Reafon  exprefled  in  a  Statute  made  23  Eliz.  by  which  even  the  em¬ 
ploying  of  any  Under-wood  as  well  as  great  Trees,  was  prohibited 
within  twenty-two  Miles  of  London,  and  many  other  navigable  Rivers, 

Creeks,  and  other  leffer  Diftances  from  fome  Parts  of  Suffex-Downs, 
Cinque-Ports,  Havens,  Coc. 

One  Simon  Sturtivant  had  a  Patent  from  K.  James  I.  1612.  pre¬ 
tending  to  lave  300000  /.  a  Year,  by  melting  Iron  Oar ?  and  other 

S  f  f  Metals , 
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Book  III.  Metals,  with  Tit-coal,  Sea-coal ,  and  Brujh-fuel  •  his  pity  it  did  not 
fucceed. 

There  are  feyeral  Acres  of  Wood-land ,  of  no  mean  Circuit,  near 
Rochefter ,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  extending  as  far  as  Bexley,  and  in¬ 
deed  for  many  Miles  about  Shooter  ’s  Hill,  near  the  River  of  Thames , 
which,  were  his  Majejly  Owner  of,  might  in  lew  Tears  be  of  an  unva¬ 
luable  Improvement  and  Benefit,']  confidering  how  apt  they  are  to 
grow  Forefl,  and  how  opportune  they  lie  for  the  Dfe  of  the  Royal 
Navy  at  Chatham. 

ix.  But  yet  to  prove  what  it  is  to  manage  Woods  difcreetly ;  I  read 
of  one  Mr.  Chriftopher  \ Bareli ,  a  Surrey  Gentleman  of  Nudigate,  that 
had  a  particular  Indulgence  for  the  cutting  of  his  Woods  at  pleafure, 
though  a  great  Iron-mafter  becaufe  he  fo  ordered  his  IV or ks,  that 
they  were  a  Means  of  prelerving  even  his  Woods,  notwithftanding 
thofe  unfatiable  Devourers.  This  may  appear  a  Taradox ,  but  it  is 
to  be  made  out  ;  and  I  have  heard  my  own  Father  (whole  Eft  ate  was 
none  of  the  leaf:  wooded  in  England)  affirm,  that  a  Forge ,  and  lonie 
other  Mills,  to  which  he  furnilhed  much  Fuel ,  were  a  Means  of  main¬ 
taining  and  improving  his  W oods  •  I  fuppofe,  by  increafing  the  Indu- 
Jtry  of  T lan ting,  and  Care  ;  as  what  he  left  Handing  of  his  own  plant¬ 
ing,  encloftng  and  cherijhing ,  lately  in  the  Toftejfton  of  my  mo  ft  ho¬ 
noured  Brother  George  Evelin  of  Wotton  in  the  fame  County  (and 
now  in  mine)  did  (before  the  late  Hurricane)  fufficiently  evince  :  A 
rnoft  laudable  Monument  of  his  Indujtry ,  and  rare  Example  ;  for  with¬ 
out  fuch  an  Example,  and  fuch  an  Application,  I  am  no  Advocate 
for  Iron-works ,  but  a ’declared  Denouncer.  But  Nature  has  thought 
fit  to  produce  this  wafting  Oar  more  plentifully  in  Wood- land , 
than  any  other  Ground,  and  to  enrich  our  For  efts  to  their  own  De¬ 
fer  ntl  ion. 

a  O  Poverty  !  ftill  ftafe  3  and  therefore  found 
InfepFably  with  Mifchiefs  under  Ground! 

'Woods  tall  and  reverend,  from  all  Time  appear 
Inviolable,  where  no  Mine  is  near. 

For  fo  our  fweet  Toet  deplores  the  Fate  of  the  Foreft  of  Deane. 

13.  The  fame  All  we  have  confirmed  and  enlarged  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  Queen  Eliz.  Chap.  xix.  for  the  preferving  of  Timber-trees 
and  the  Penalties  of  impairing  Woods  much  increafed  ;  the  Tops  and 
Offal  only  permitted  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  Employment* 

Nay,  our  own  Law  makes  it  Wafte ,  to  cut  down  high  Trees  (though 
they  be  not  properly  Timber)  Handing  for  Safe-guard  and  Defence  of 
a  Manfion-houfe ,  though  it  be  done  for  neceftary  Repairs  ;  whilft  yet 
many  (and  with  Reafon)  hold  it  un-healthful  to  fuffer  a  Dwelling-  to 
be  choaked  with  Trees,  for  wTant  of  free  Paftage  to  the  Air.  To  re¬ 
medy  this,  there  needs  only  a  competent  Diftance  to  be  left  void. 

*  Lord  North.  But,  as  a  Noble  *  Terfon  obferves,  People  in  thefe  Days  are  fo  difpo- 
fed  to  quarrel  with  Timber,  as  there  fhall  need  no  Advice  to  demo  lift? 
Trees  about  their  Houfes  upon  this  Account  :  In  the  mean  Time,  as 
to  the  Incroachment  of  Trees  fo  near  our  Dwellings,  for  the  freer 


»  O  temper  bona  pauperies  !  <Sc  conditus  alta 
Thefaurus  tellure  nocens  !  O  temper  ovantes., 

Integra^  falva?que  folo  non  diyite  Silya;  ! 

Com.  e  u  PI.  Lib.  vi. 
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US  from  planting  not  only  too  near  Zt  HaR‘Z  A  £lffici“t  t0  deter 
ourfelves” in  our  more  Lely JvZleflCT^  »  Z™  Pridi n S 
as  by  fad  Experience  my  felf  and  thoiifands  moreL  0<  0ur  feafs> 
there  is  nothing  flabte  in  this  World,  which  ZlifiblZL 
fubvert  and  demolilh,  when  God  permits  them  to fZ lPr) ts  fnnot 
convince  thofe  who  believe  there  are  none  beeaufe^^f ^ 
though  they  feel  their  Effefts.  ’  v  y  do  not  fee, 

others  tX ^  ^  ^ 

the  Suckers  growing ou/oft£  Tnd and  <*?**«£■  *p- 

or  kept  :  And  fo  of  IVMows,  Sallows  and  ill  nth  “r'6  E°dy  foId> 

Timber  ■  Alfo  of  tv/™  /d  h  5,’  and  a11  other  Trees  not  apt  forr,*„/Pj. 

Lr  /t  Suva  Cadua,  as  Coppices  and  ‘Under-woof*  nV, Juicier- 

1 f  Ifcth  vvllenever  the  Proprietor  receives  his  nine  Parts  But  if  *  7 sy’  p‘ 
of  thefe  we  have  named  un-exempted,  are  cut  only  for  pT 

cmg  or  ‘Plow-boot  within  the  Parifh  in  which  they  grow  or  fo/Th ' 

Fuel  of  the  Otcwtr,  no  Tyr/w  are  due  though  r°  ’  ^  tor  he 

Tythe-wood ,  and  the  Parfon  that  of  the  Places  fo  incfofe^ror^re  7^ 

*r-  Wr  grubbed  up  by  the  Roots  tythable,  unlefi  for’/L  a7d%_ 

a°s  tZ  ?/  rthV  ,bC  **  TimberZreZ  fach 

firft  W)  alfo  Z?wA,  Horn-beam  Maple  Che 

Hafel  (many  of  which  are  in  feme  CoZriisZ mSZ’ Z,  T* 

are  not  to  pay  2>to,  unlefs  they  are  fell'd  before  L  i f“f  Age '% 
twenty  Tears  from  their  firft  planting.  Age  of 

Some  think  and  pretend,  that  no  fythe  is  due  where  is  no  A,„  / 

Increafe ,  as  Corn  and  other  Grain,  Hay,  and  Fruit  of  T  Annua[ 
fome  Animals  ;  and  that  therefore  Silva  Ccedua  (till  it  become'  TimbZ 
is  exempted :  But  a  Parliament  at  JWm*  did  make  it  tvthXe  ? 
are  named  even  Willows,  Alder,  Beech,  Maple,  iSSfit  “  “ 

■  ^  Suff'ex,  Tythe-wood  is  not  paid,  as  for  'Far cots  h 

in  theJZWx  they  pay  for  both,  as  I  am  told  :  at  which^f  Z  ’  Z 

%ZI  S,  m‘d  “  ,ht”.  »  felf  <»  Save  evrtS: 

.  *e  Owner  Fe  11  a  Fruit-  tree  (of  which  the  Parfon  has  had  r«/ 

that  7W)  and  convert  the  Wood  into  Fuel  the  Tithe  Lif  Ty f 

becaufe  he  cannot  receive  the  7>*&of  one  Thing  twice  t  one Teal  ’ 

m  Countries  where  it  abounds,  is  not  tythable  hSZfr  i 

fuch  Places  tis  not  accounted  Timber.  1 6  Jac.  Co  Hi  Pinder’s  Cafe 

Cherry-trees  in  Buckmehamfhire  have  been  adi nf\VaP  ,  7 
Tythe-free.  Pafch.  i7  jtc.  B.R  adjudged  Timber,  and 

rXif! 

If'/LiVcnf ’for^^whklf  b  ' ZZytZZeZlZny  befoft 
of  it  unemployed,  no  Tythe  Hull  be  paid  for  it.  7  f 

I  Wood  be  cut  for  f/oy-yjo/t.j  (where  the  Parfon  or  TzV^r  has  7",,// 

%)  ln  this  Cale  he  lhall  not  have  Tythe  of  Hop-poles  T 

If  a  great  Wood  confift  chiefly  of  Pnder-wood  tythable  and  fom  - 
great  Trees  of  Beech,  or  the  like  grow  difnerfedlv  aml’  a 
Tythe  is  due,  unlefs  the  Cujiom  be  otherwife  of  all  hold  th«n. 

Timber - 
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V^l\\\.TmhrMs,  —  “fi?. 

^•Y^th'nv*0  ^  ^\fya°crLc.V.  Leonard's  Cafe. 

^NorSis^be  paid  of  Common  of  p«f'.  or  the  m°d  bumt 

in  ToSi  the  tenth  Acre  °f  IV°°d  in  3  ?r  'he 

Jrl  Cord  (provided  they  ate  equal)  is  a  good  Payment,  and  fetttng 

f  f  Tv;L  efoecially  if  the  confirm  it. 

forth  of  Jy\he' fe‘Pe«  nfy t  or  ftgech  if  fold,  muft  be  anfwered  by 
The  lythe  of  Maft  of  or  BeecL,  ^  ^  of  k  And  thus 

the  tenth  add  cyncern;npr  Predial  Tythes  ;  who  has  de- 

much  we  thong  med  m  confult  CWfc*  *  Forefta. ,  with  Ate- 

T nj* ,  T  reatife  of  For  eft- Laws  ;  Cr  ornate  on  my  Lord  Code’s  f?c/. 

?’  st9’i8/9  Aafv^rS£^' ^wdTaTcompendiou^iS: 

0thT£f  The  King  of  Jftii*  has,  near  tfi/fcw,  fixteen  times  as  mmy  Acres 

fit  to  be  cut  for  CW  in  one  7«r  ;  fo  that 

le?4  ready  to  be  fell'd,  an  Officer  firft  marks  fuch  as  are  like  to 
"  Shio-ttmber  which  are  let  ftand,  as  fo  many  [acred  and  dedt- 
Treef-  by  which  Means  the  Iron-works  are  plentifully  fopphed 

in  the  fame’piace,  without  at  all  diminifhing  the  the  Stock  ot  Timber 
n  the  ’  •  every  Proprietor  plants  three  for  one  which 

2 “« <£  f  .S  ite  ZJobligW  ,h,»!  »  r«  fcverely  e^u.rf  : 

See  what  we  have  already  mentioned  of  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg-  in 
this  Chapter ,  and  that  of  the  Walnut-tree.  There  indeed  are  few  or 
o  Cofitces  but  all  are  Lollards ;  and  the  very  Lofting  (I  am  af- 
furedf  does  furnifh  the  Iron-works  with  fufficient  to  fupport  thorn 
t  ,  /  what  the  Practice  is  for  the  maintaining  of  thefe  kind  of  -plan¬ 
tations  in  Germany  and  France ,  has  already  been  obferved  to  this  11- 
,  !  L'  Society  by  the  learned  Dr.  Merret ,  viz.  that  the  Lords 
3  for  t tZwn-lands)  the  King’s  Commiffioners,  divide  the  Woods 
nd  • Foretts  into  eighty  Partitions-  every  Pear  felling  one  of  the  Di 
vilions  *  fo  as  no  Wood  is  felled  in  lets  than  fourfeore  Y  ears  :  And  when 
any  one  Partition  is  to  be  cut  down,  the  Officer  or  Lord  contraas 
with  the  Buyer,  that  he  thall  at  the  Diftance  of  every  twenty  Foot 
( which  is  fomewhat  near)  leave  a  good,  fair,  found  and  fruitful  Oak 
tending  :  Thofe  of  ’twixt  forty  and  fifty  Years  they  reckon  for  the 
b  ft  and  then  they  are  to  fence  thefe  Trees  from  all  forts  of  Beafts 
and’  Injuries  for  a  competent  Time  ;  which  being  done  at  the  Seafon, 
down  fall  the  Acorns,  which  (with  the  Autumnal  Rains  beaten  into  t  ie 
Faith")  take  Root,  and  in  a  fhort  Time  furnifh  all  the  tt  ood  again, 
where  they  let  them  grow  for  four  ot  five  Years,  and  then  grub  up 
feme  of  them  for  Fuel,  or  Tranfif  latitat  ions ,  and  leave  the  molt  fro- 

bable  of  them  to  continue  for  Timber.  . 

17  The  French  King  permits  none  ol  his  Oak-woods ,  though  be  ong- 
ing  (fome  of  them)  to  Monfieur  (his  Royal  Brother)  in  Affenage.  to 
be§  cut  down;  till  his  own  Surveyors  and  Officers  _  have  firft  marked 
them  out  ;  nor  are  any  fell’d  beyond  fuch  a  Circuit :  Then  are  they 
fufficiently  fenced  by  him  who  buys  ,  and  no  tattle  whatfoevei  nshu- 
ed  to  be  put  in,  till  the  very  Seedlings  (which  lpring  up  ot  the  '.corns) 
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are  perfe&ly  out  of  Danger.  But  thefe,  and  many  other  wholfomeC  hap.  VI. 
Or  dinances ,  efpecially  as  they  concern  the  Forejt  of  ‘Deane ,  we  have 
comprifed  in  the  late  Statute  of  the  twentieth  of  his  Majefty  s  Reign, 
which  I  find  enacted  five  Years  after  the  firft  Edition  of  this  Treatife : 

And  thefe  Laws  are  worthy  our  perufal  ;  as  alio  the  Statute  preferr¬ 
ing  a  Scheme  of  1 Proportions  for  the  feveral  Scantlings  of  Building - 
Timber  (befides  what  we  have  already  touched,  Chap.  iv.  Book  iii.  &c.) 
which  you  have  19  Car.  II.  entituled,  An  Aid  for  the  Rebuilding 
of  London  ;  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader. 

In  the  mean  Time,  Commijftoners  made  Purveyors  for  Timber  (though 
for  the  King's  Ufej  cannot,  by  that  Authority ,  take  Timber-trees 
growing  upon  any  Man's  Free-hold ,  it  being  prohibited  by  Magna 
Chart  a.  Cap.  xxi.  Nos  nee  Ballivi  nojlri ,  nec  alii ,  cupimus  Bofcum 
alienum  ad  Caftra ,  vel  ad  alia  agenda  nojlra ,  nifi  per  Voluntatem 
cujus  Bo  feus  ille  fuerit. 

We  might  here  enlarge  this  Title,  by  Ihewing  how  different  the 
Forefl-Laws  are  from  the  Common- Laws  of  England ,  both  as  to  their 
Antiquity  and  extream  Severity  againft  all  Offenders  (of  what  Degree 
ioever)  till  the  Oppreflion  was  fomewhat  qualified  by  the  Charta  de 
For  eft  a,  and  afterwards  by  yet  more  favourable  *  Conceflions  ;  fince,  *  Aflifes  Fo- 
indeed,  our  Kings ,  after  the  Rigour  and  Example  of  the  Stern  Nor-n^Ay  &c* 
them  Princes,  rendered  it  intolerable  :  But  becaufe  much  of  this  con¬ 
cerned  the  preferving  Royal  Game  ;  when  as  to  Timber-trees  (like 
Germany )  the  whole  Ifland  was  almoft  but  one  vaft  For  eft  and  Wood, 
fo  abounding,  that  what  People  might  have  had  almoft  for  carrying  off 
the  Ground  it  grew  on,  is  now  grown  fo  fcarce  in  thofe  very  Places, 
as  that  Fuel  is  fold  by  weight  :  I  think  Mr.  Cambden  mentions  Oxford - 
Jhire ,  even  fo  long  fince  :  And  here  I  might  mention  that  vaft  Cale¬ 
donian  For  eft,  heretofore  in  Scotland  (whence  the  Sea  has  its  Name) 
and  the  People  Caledonians ,  having  now  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  Tree 
to  fhew  for  it.  Have  we  not  then  the  greateft  Reafon  in  the  World  to 
take  all  imaginable  Care  for  the  Prefervation  and  Improvement  of  this 
precious  Material  ? 

We  have  faid  nothing  of  the  Laws  againft  JV 00 d- ft ealers  (efpecially 
thofe  who  cut  up  to  the  very  Roots  the  moft  hopeful  and  thriving 
young  Oaks ,  and  fell  Bundles  of  them  for  IValking-ftaves ,  &c.)  fe- 
verely  *  punifhed  in  other  Countries ,  but  leave  the  reft  to  our  learn-  *  See  Groen- 
ed  in  the  Laws ,  craving  Pardon  for  the  Errors  I  may  have  fallen  in-  demLKf{_ 
to,  by  prefuming  to  difeourfe  of  Matters  out  of  my  Element  and  landia^i  Tit . 
Profejfton .  Arbor  fun 

L-  ll» 

(One  cruelly- 

whipped  atth t  Hague.")  See  alfo  Carptovius  in  PraxiCrim .  Partii.  Queft.  83.  Num.  2.  Seqq.  and  feveral  ci¬ 
thers  :  The  German  Law  concerning  Forejis *  are  in  abundance*  and  at  large  recited  by  Klocbius  and  PeU 
Urns.  ...  < 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  Paraenefis  and  Conclufion,  containing  fome  En¬ 
couragements  and  Propofals  for  the  Planting  and 
Improvement  of  His  Majefty’ j*  Forefts,  and  other 
Amoenities  for  Shade  and  Ornament. 

i.  PINCE  our  For  efts  are  undoubtedly  the  greateft  Magazines  of 
^  the  Wealth  and  Glory  of  this  Nation ,  and  our  Oaks  the  trueft 
Oracles  of  its  Perpetuity  and  Happinefs ,  as  being  the  only  Support 
of  that  Navigation  which  makes  us  fear’d  Abroad,  and  flourilh  at 
Home  ;  it  has  been  ftrangely  wondered  at  by  fome  good  Patriots , 
how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  many  Gentlemen  have  frequently  repaired,  or 
gained  a  fudden  Fortune ,  with  plowing  part  of  ^heir  Parks ,  and  Pet¬ 
ting  out  their  fat  Grounds  to  Gardeners ,  &c.  and  very  wild  Wood-land 
Parcels  (as  may  be  inftanced  in  feveral  Places)  to  Dreflers  of  Hop- 
yards,  &c.  whiles  the  Royal  Portion  lies  folded  up  in  a  Napkin ,  un¬ 
cultivated  and  negle&ed,  efpecially  thofe  great  and  ample  Forefts  ; 
where,  though  plowing  and  fowing  have  been  forbidden,  a  Royal 
Command  and  POeftgn  may  well  difpenfe  with  it,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  thofe  Intervals ,  advance  the  Growth  of  the  Trees  to  an  incredible 
Improvement. 

z.  It  is  therefore  infilled  on,  that  there  is  not  a  cheaper,  eafier,  or 
more  prompt  Expedient  to  advance  Ship-timber ,  than  to  follicit,  that 
in  all  his  Majefty  s  Forefts ,  Woods  and  Parks ,  the  fpreading  Oak,  &c. 
(which  we  have  formerly  deferibed)  be  cherilhed,  by  plowing  and 
lowing  Barley ,  Rye ,  &c.  (with  due  Supply  of  Culture  and  Soil  be¬ 
tween  them)  as  far  as  may  (without  danger  of  the  Plow-Jbare)  be 
broken  up.  But  this  is  only  where  thefe  Trees  are  arrived  to  fome 
Magnitude,  and  Hand  at  competent  Diftances  ;  a  hundred,  or  fifty  Yards 
(for  their  Roots  derive  Relief  far  beyond  the  Reach  of  any  Boughs) 
as  do  the  Walnut-trees  in  Burgundy ,  which  Hand  in  their  belt  Plow’d - 
lands . 

3.  But,  that  we  may  particularife  in  his  Majefty’ s  Forefts  of  PDeane , 
Sherewood ,  Enfie Id-Chafe,  &c.  and  in  fome  fort  gratify  the  Queries 
of  the  Honourable  the  Principal  Officers  and  Commiffioners  of  the 
Navy  ;  I  am  advifed  by  fuch  as  are  every  way  judicious ,  and  of  long 
Experience  in  thofe  Parts,  that  to  enclofe  would  be  an  excellent  Way  : 
But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  People,  viz.  Forefters ,  and  Bor¬ 
derers,  are  not  generally  fo  civil  and  reafonable  as  might  be  wilhed  ; 
and  therefore  to  defign  a  folid  Improvement  in  fuch  Places,  his  Majefty 
mu  ft  affert  his  Power ,  with  a  firm  and  high  Relblution  to  reduce  thefe 
Men  to  their  due  Obedience ,  and  to  a  Neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  their 
own  and  the  publick  Utility,  though  they  prefer ved  their  Induftry 
this  Way,  at  a  very  tolerable  Rate,  upon  that  Condition  ;  while  lome 
Perlbn  of  Truft  and  Integrity  did  regulate  and  liipervife  the  Mounds 
and  Fences ,  and  deftine  fome  Portions  frequently  fet  apart  for  the 
railing  and  propagating  of  Wood,  till  the  whole  Nation  were  furnilh- 
ed  for  Po/ierity. 


4.  Which 
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4.  Which  Work  if  his  Majejiy  fhall  refolve  to  accomplifh,  he  will  Chap.  VII. 
leave  fuch  an  everlafting  Obligation  on  his  People,  and  raife  fuch  a 
Monument  to  his  Fame ,  as  the  Ages  for  a  thoufand  Years  to  come, 
lhall  have  caufe  to  celebrate  his  precious  Memory ,  and  his  Royal  Sue- 
celfors  to  emulate  his  Virtue.  For  thus  (befides  the  future  Expectati¬ 
ons)  it  would  in  prefent,  be  no  Dedudion  from  his  Majeftf  s  Treasure 
but  fome  Increafe,  and  fall  in  Time  to  be  a  fair  and  worthy  Accejfion  to 
it  ;  whiles  this  kind  of  Propriety  would  be  the  molt  likely  Expedient 
to  civilize  thole  wild  and  poor  Borderers ,  and  to  fecure  the  vail  and 
fpreading  Heart  of  the  For  eft ,  which,  with  all  this  Indulgence ,  would 
be  ample  enough  for  a  princely  Femefnes  :  And  if  the  Difficulty  be 
to  find  out  who  knows ,  or  acknowledges  what  are  the  Borderers:  this 
Article  were  worthy  and  becoming  of  as  ferious  an  Inquifttion ,  as  the 
Legijlative  Power  of  the  whole  Flat  ion  can  contrive. 

y.  The  Sum  of  all  is  ;  get  the  Bordures  well  tenanted \  by  long 
Terms,  and  eafy  Rents,  and  this  will  invite  and  encourage  Takers 
whilft  the  middle,  moll  fecure,  ’  and  interior  Parts  would  be  a  Royal 
Portion.  Let  his  Majefty  therefore  admit  of  any  willing  Adven¬ 
turers  in  this  vail  Circle  for  fuch  Enclofures  in  the  Precincl  5  and  ra¬ 
ther  of  more ,  than  of  few,  though  an  hundred  or  two  Ihould  Noin  to¬ 
gether  for  any  Enclofure  of  five  hundred  Acres  more  or  lels  ;  that 
Multitudes  being  thus  engaged,  the  Confideration  might  procure  and 
facilitate  a  full  Fifcovery  of  latter  Encroachments,  and  fortify  the  Re¬ 
covery  by  favourable  Rents,  Improvements  and  Reverfions  by  Copy- 

hold,  or  what  other  Tenures  and  Services  his  Majelly  lhall  pleafe  to 
accept  of.  r 

I  6.  Now  for  the  planting  of  TVoods  in  fuch  Places  (which  is  the  main 

Defign  of  this  whole  Treatife)  the  Hills  and  rough  Grounds  will  do 
well  ;  but  they  are  the  rich  fat  Vales  and  Flats  which  do  bell  deferve 
the  Charge  of  IF alls,  fuch  as  that  Spot  affords ;  and  the  Haw¬ 
thorn,  well  plaftfd  (Tingle  or  double)  is  a  better  and  more  natural  Fence 
than  unmortar  d  W alls ,  could  our  Induftry  arrive  to  the  making  of 
fuch  as  we  have  deferibedj  Befides,  they  are  lalling  and  profitable  * 
and  then  one  might  allow  fufficient  Bor  dure  for  a  Mound  of  any  Thick  - 
nefs,  which  may  be  the  firll  Charge,  and  well  fupported  and  rewarded 
by  the  Culture  of  the  Land  thus  enclofed . 

7.  For  Example ,  fuppofe  a  Man  would  take  in  five  hundred  Acres 
of  good  Land ,  let  the  Mounds  be  of  the  wildelt  Ground,  as  fitteffc  for 
Wood  ;  Two  Hedges,  with  their  Vallations  and  Trenches,  will  be  re- 

viz.^  one  next  to  the  Enclofure,  the  other 
about  the  Thicket,  to  fence  it  from  Cattle  :  This,  between  the  two 

Hedges  (of  whatfoever  Breadth)  is  fitteffc  for  Plantations.  In  thefe 
Hedges  might  be  tried  the  Plantation  of  Stocks,  in  the  Intervals  all 
manner  of  IFood-feeds  fown  (after  competent  Plowings)  as  Acorns 
Majt,  Fir ,  Pine,  Nuts,  &c.  the  fir  ft  Year  chafing  away  the  Birds 
becaule  of  the  Fir  and  P ine  Seeds,  for  Reafons  given.  The  fecond 
Year  loofening  the  Ground,  and  thinning  the  Supernumeraries  &c  this 
!  is  the  moll  frugal  Way  :  Or  by  another  Method ,  the  wafle  Places  of 
Forefts  and  IVoods  (which  by  thorough  Experience  is  known  and  tried) 

-  might  be  perfectly  cleanled  ;  and  then  allowing  two  or  three  Plowing 
well  rooted  Stocks  be  fet,  cut  and  trimmed  as  is  requifite  •  and  that 
the  Timber-trees  may  be  excellent,  thole  afterwards  Coppiced  and 
I  the  choicell  Stocks  kept  fhreaded.  If  an  Enclofure  be  fowed,  the 

Seeds 
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Book  ITI -Seeds  may  be  (as  was  direfted)  of  all 

-  wftRines  Fir,  (Sc.  Whiles  the  yearly  Removal  ot  very  inc..m 

brances  only,  will  repay  the  Workmen ,  who  fell  the  Quick,  or  re- 
ferve  tt  to  /ore  other  Enclofures,  and  foften  the  circumjacent  Grounds, 

m  the  verv  great  Improvement  of  what  remains.  .  .  . 

O  And^how  if  in  fuch  Fencing-works ,  we  did  fometimes  imitate 
Wht  IZiZcm  Lib.  Vi.  his  recorded  of  the  Mar  dor  urn  Gens 
near  tStfcie  Confines  of  Hyrcama  ;  who  did,  by  the  clofe  plan  mg 
Trees  alone  upon  the  Bordures,  give  lo  ftrange  a  Check  to  the  Bovver 
ot  that  great  Conqueror  Alexander  ?  They  were  a  barbarous  People 
indeed  but  in  th/worthy  our  Imitation  ;  and  the  Work  lo  handfomely, 
and  particularly  del'cribed,  that  I  lhall  not  grieve  to  recite  it  Arbores 
dent  M  de  indujtria  confita ,  quorum  teneros  odhuc  rams 
tanu  fleBunt,  quos  intortos  rurfus  in  fierunt  terra  :  Inde,  velutex 

rheir  Tops'  were  bowed  into  the  Earth  (as  we  fiubmerge  our  Layers) 
whence  /king  frelh  Roots ,  they  lhot  up  new  Stems  which  not  being 
permitted  to  grow  as  of  themfelves  they  would  have  done,  they  fo  mi 
Ld/erolex’d  one  within  another,  that  when  they  were  clad  with  Leaves, 
theyh/en  covered  the  Ground,  and  encloied  the  whole  Country  with 
a  kind  of  living  Net,  and  impenetrable  Hedge,  as  the  Fhflorian  con- 
fijues  the  Defeription.  And  this  is  not  unlike  what  I  am  told  is i  fre- 
auently  praftifed  in  divers  Places  of  ‘Devon  ;  where  the -  Oaks  being 
planted  /ery  near  the  Foot  of  thofe  high  Mounds,  by  which  they  fe- 
Srate  their  Lands,  fo  root  themfelves  into  the  Bank,  that  when  it  falls 
and  crumbles  down,  the  Fence  continues  Ihll  maintained  by  them  with 
exceeding  Profit.  Such  Works  as  thefe  would  become  a  Cato  or 
Varro  indeed,  one  that  were  Rater  R atria  non  fibs  fill  status,  born 
for  Pofterity  ;  but  we  are  commonly  of  another  Mould, 

_ _ -  &  fruges  confumere  nati. 

O  A  fair  Advance  for  fpcedy  Growth,  and  noble  Trees  (elpecidly 

id  Walks  and  Avenues)  may  be  afluredly  expeded 
of  voting  Oaks  and  Elms  with  the  beft  of  their  Kinds ;  and  where  the 
roodlie/of  thefe  laft  are  growing,  the  Ground  would  b z  plow  d  and 
finely  raked  in  the  Seafon  when  the  Scales  fall ;  that  ^  Showers  and 
Dews  faftning  the  Seed  where  the  Wind  drives  it,  it  may  take  Root, 

L  hS  (»  .Ill)  »  ,  Mfa  Tre<  ,  etpecially,  ***** 

Shreadine  be  applied,  which  has  fometimes  made  them  arrive  to  tne 
St  of  twelve  Foo’t  by  the  firft  three  Years,  after  which  they  grow 
amain.  And  if  fuch  were  planted  as  near  to  one  another 
pies  we  have  alledged,  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  a  Ruling  they  would 
be  to  our  mod  expofed  Rotations,  mounting  up  their  wooden  Walls 
to  the  Clouds.  And  indeed  the  Shelving  and  natural  DechvtV of  *e 
Ground  more  or  lefs  to  our  unkind^  AfipeBs,  an  ea  „  V 
beft  direct  to  the  Thickening  ot  thefe  Protections  ;  an  .  , 

that  foon  appears,  and  recompences  our  Induftry  in  the  Smoothnefs  and 

Integrity  of  the  ^Plantations  fo  defended.  ^  That 
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10.  That  great  Care  be  had  of  the  Seeds  which  we  intend  to  fow^CiiAP.VIjE, 
has  been  already  advifed  ;  for  it  has  beeil  feen*  that  Woods  of  the  fame  ^ 

Age,  planted  in  the  fame  Soil,  difcover  a  vifible  Difference  jn  the  Tim¬ 
ber  and  Growth  ;  and  where  this  Variety  fhould  happen,  if  not  from 
the  Seed,  will  be  hard  to  interpret ;  therefore  let  the  ‘Place,  Soil  and 
Growth  of  fuch  Trees,  from  whence  you  have  your  Seeds,  be  diligent¬ 
ly  examined  ;  and  why  not  this,  as  well  as  in  our  Care  of  Animals  for 
our  Breed  and  Store  ? 

11.  As  to  the  Form ,  obey  the  natural  Site ,  and  fubmit  to  the  feve- 
ral  Guifes ;  but  ever  declining  to  enclofe  High-ways  and  Common- 
roads  as  much  as  poffible.  For  the  reft,  be  pleafed  to  refled  on  what 
we  have  already  faid,  to  encourage  th z  planting  of  the  large  fpreading 
Oak  above  all  that  Species  ;  the  Amplitude  of  the  Piftance ,  which 
they  require,  refigned  to  the  Care  of  the  Verderer  for  grafing  Cattle , 

Peer,  &c.  and  for  the  great  and  mafculine  Beauty  which  a  wild  Quin¬ 
cunx,  as  it  were,  of  fuch  Trees  would  prefent  to  your  Eye. 

ix.  But  to  advance  the  Royal  For  efts  to  this  Height  of  Perfedion, 

I  fhould  again  urge  the  Removal  of  fome  of  our  moft  mifchievoufly 
placed  Iron-mills  ;  if  that  at  leaft  be  true  which  fbme  have  affirmed, 
that  we  had  better  Iron ,  and  cheaper  from  Foreigners ,  when  thofe 
Works  were  Strangers  amongft  us.  I  am  informed,  that  the  New-Eng- 
lijh  (who  are  now  become  very  numerous,  and  hindred  in  their  Advance 
and  Profped  of  the  Continent  by  their  Surfeit  of  the  Woods ,  which  we 
want)  did,  about  twelve  Years  fince,  begin  to  clear  their  High-ways 
by  two  Iron-mills .  I  am  fure  their  Zeal  has  fufficiently  wafted  our 
ftately  Woods  and  Steel  in  the  Bowels  of  their  Mother  Old-England  ; 
and  "twere  now  but  expedient,  their  Brethren  fhould  haften  thither  to 
fupply  us  with  Iron  for  the  Peace  of  our  Days  ;  whilft  his  Majefty 
becomes  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  Ocean ,  free  Commerce ,  Nemorum 
Vindex  &  Inftaurator  magnus .  This  were  the  only  Way  to  render  both 
our  Countries  habitable  indeed,  and  the  fitteft  Sacrifice  for  the  Royal 
Oaks ,  and  their  Hamadryads ,  to  whom  they  owe  more  than  a  flight 
Submiffion  :  And  he  that  fhould  deeply  confider  the  prodigious  W afte 
which  thefe  voracious  Iron  and  Glafs-works  have  formerly  made  but 
in  one  County  alone,  the  County  of  Sujfex ,  for  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  Miles  in  Length,  and  thirty  in  Breadth  (for  fo  wide  and  fpaciouswas 
the  antient  Andradfbuald,  ot  old  one  entire  W ood,  but  of  which  there 
remains  now  little  or  no  Sign)  would  be  touched  with  no  mean  Indig¬ 
nation  :  I  named  the  Stiff  ex  Glafs-works  ;  but  what  Spoil  and  pro¬ 
digious  Confumption  the  Salt-works  had  made  in  Worcefterjhire,  fee 
the  Complaint  of  Mr.  Cambden ,  fpeaking  of  Feckenham-Foreft  in  his 
Days,  now  neceffitated  to  ufe  other  Coal ;  certainly,  the  goodly  Rivers 
and  Forefts  of  the  other  World ,  would  much  better  become  thefe  de- 
ftrudive  Works,  our  Iron  and  Saw-mills ,  than  thefe  exhaufted  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  we  prove  Gainers  by  the  timely  Removal :  I  have  faid  this 
already,  and  I  cannot  too  often  inculcate  it  for  the  Concerns  of  a  Nation, 
whofe  only  Proteftion  (under  God)  are  her  wooden  W alls. 

13.  Another  thing  to  be  recommended  (and  which  would  prove  no 
lefs  than  thirty  Years,  in  fome  Places  forty,  and  generally  twenty  Years 
Advance)  were  a  good  (if  well  executed)  A£f  to  fave  our  Standards , 
and  bordering  Trees  from  the  Ax  of  the  Neighbourhood  :  And  who 
would  not  prefer ve  Timber ,  when  within  fo  few  Years  the  Price  is  al« 

U  u  u  \  "  moft 
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Book  HI.  moft  quadrupled  ?  I  affure  you  Standards  of  twenty,  thirty,  of  forty 

^y~\j  Years  Growth,  are  of  a  long  Day  for  the  Concernments  of  a  Nation. 

j4  And  though  we  have  in  our  general  Chapter  of  Coppices,  de¬ 
clared  what  by  our  Laws  and  common  U flags  is  expected  at  every  Fell 
(and  which  is  indeed  moft  requifite,  till  our  Store  be  otherwife  fuppli- 
ed)  yet  might  much  even  of  that  Rigour  be  abated,  by  no  unfrugal 
Permiffions  to  take  down  more  of  the  Standards  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Under-woods  (efpecially  where,  by  over-dropping  and  Shade,  they 
interrupt  the  kindly  Dews,  Rains  and  Influences  which  nourilh  them) 
provided  that  there  were  a  proportionable  Number  of  Timber-trees 
duly  and  throughly  planted  and  preferved  in  the  Hedge-rows  and  Bor- 
dures  Of  our  Grounds  ;  in  which  Cafe,  even  the  total  clearing  of  fome 
Coppices  would  be  to  their  great  Advance,  as  by  fad  Experience  has 
been  taught  fome  good  Husbands,  whofe  Necellities  fometinies  forced 
them  to  violate  their  Standards,  and  more  grown  Trees ,  during  the  late 
Tyranny. 

i5\  Nor  will  it  be  here  unfeafonable  to  advtfe,  that  where  Trees  are 
manifeftly  perceived  to  decay,  they  be  marked  out  for  the  Ax,  that  fo 
the  younger  may  come  on  for  a  Supply,  efpecially  where  they  are 
chiefly  Elms  •  becaufe  their  Succejfors  haften  to  their  Height  and  Per¬ 
fection  in  a  competent  Time  <  but  beginning  once  to  grow  fick  of  Age , 
or  other  Infirmity,  fuddehly  impair,  and  lofe  much  of  their  Value 
yearly  ;  befides,  that  the  Increafe  of  this ,  and  other  fpeedy  Timber 
would  fpare  the  more  Oak  for  Navigation,  and  the  fturdier  Ufes. 

How  goodly  a  Sight  Were  it,  if  moft  of  the  Demefkes  of  our  Court* 
try  Gentlemen  were  crowned  andincircled  with  fuch  ftately  Rows  of 
Times ,  Firs ,  Elms ,  and  other  ample,  fhady  and  venerable  Trees  as 
adorn  New-Hall  in  EffCx,  the  Seat  of  that  Suffolk  Knight  near  Tar * 
mouth ,  our  neighbouring  Failures  at  Barnes,  with  what  has  been 
planted  of  later  Years  by  the  illuftrious  Marquis  of  JVorcefler ,  the 
moft  accomplifhed  Earl  of  EJfex,  and  even  in  lefs  fertileSoils,  though 
purer  Air,  at  Euffon,  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Arlington 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty’ s  Houlhold,  and  at  Corn  bury  by  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ,  and  is  done,  nearer 
this  Imperial  City,  by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  late  Lord  High  Treafurer 
of  England,  at  WimbletOn ,  the  noble  Earl  of  Rochefter  (fucceeding 
him  in'  that  fupreme  Office)  at  New-Park,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Albery ,  now  the  Lord  Guern fey’s,  Sir  Robert  Cooke  at  T>ur dence,  at 
Epfom,  now  my  Lord  Barkleys,  at  Bedington  an  antient  Seat  of  the 
Carews,  famous  for  the  firft  Orange-trees  planted  in  the  naked  Earth 
one  hundred  Years  fince,  and  ftill  flourifhing,  Row -h  amp  ton,  Lofely , 
AJbJtead,  Seats,  Parks  and  Plantations,  the  Earl  of  Devonjhire’ s 
Mores ,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  &c. 

Befides  what  might  have  been  feen  (as  to  me  they  were  in  Perfection 
and  with  Admiration)  the  Royal  Seats  of  Oat  land,  Richmond ,  and 
above  all  Non  fuch,  deferibed  by  the  Judicious  Cambden ,  which  de- 
ferved  Eulogies . 

Ailthefe,  and  more,  in  my  own  fweet  County  of  Surrey,  inferior 
to  none  for  Pleafure  and  Salubrity  of  the  Air  :  To  which  we  add  the 
princely  Seioiirns  of 5 the  'adjoining  County,  Elt ham  and  Greenwich, 
for  its  Bark  and  Profpett,.  not  only  emulous, hvtvm  many  Refpe&s  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  the  'famous  Thrafian  ■  Bofphorus  from  Conji ant  inop  le  : 
That  ‘Palace,  namely  at  Greenwich,  how  turned  into  a  ftately  and  ca- 
x  pacious 
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dons  College  (the  incom parable  Work  of  that  accomplilhed  Architect  Chap  VII 
&r  Chrtfi  Wrenn)  to  which  I  had  the  Honour  to  lay  one  of  the  Firtl '  — 
Foundation  Stones,  as  the  Firft  Treafurer  of  that  Royal  Structure 
erected  for  the  Reception  and  Encouragement  of  emerited  and  well  de- 
ferving  Sea-men  mi  Mariners,  for  its  glorious  Fabrick  and  Convenien¬ 
ces  exceeding  any  in  Europe,  dedicated  to  that  excellent  Purpofe. 

T°  u  ,/  f°  b^°ngS;  a  Park'  as  there  did  to  ^at  of  Elthdm.  Near- 
er  the  Metropolis  yet  are  thofe  of  St.  James’s,  Hide-Tar k,  and  that 

fweet  Villa  (as  now  built,  planted  and  embellilhed)  of  Kenfinzton  de- 
ferving  a  particular  ©efeription  5  and- for  all  that  can  be  definable  of 
yfog^cence,  Hamptm-Gourt,  tmly  great,  ih  a  moll  beautiful  Flat  - 
^  Talaee  Gardens,  Canal,  Walks,  Groves  and  ‘Parks  :  the  fweet 
and  hlent  Thames  gliding  her  f  iver  Streams  to  the  triumphal  Win Io¬ 
nian  Tempe,  ratfmg  its  (lately  Head,  and  which  alone  has  in  View  an 
Hemtfphere,  as  far  as  Eyes  and  Telefeopes  can  diftinguifh Earth  from 
Heaven  :  Thus  from  the  Keape ,  the  Terrace,  Parks  and1  Fore, Its 
equaling,  nay  exceeding  any  Thing  Europe  can  boaft  of 

Other  fweet  and  dele&able  Country  Seats  and  Villas  of  the  noble  fs 

rich  mi  opulent  Citizens  (about-  our  Augitfia)  built  and  environ’d 
with  Parks:,  Padocks,  Plantations ,  8Cc.  adapted  to  Country  and  Ru 
ral  Seats,  dilperfed  through  the  whole  Nation,  confpicuous  not  only  for 
the  Structure  $  their  Houfes,  built  after  the  bed  Rules  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  but  for  Situation,  Gardens,  Canals,  Walks,  Avenues  Parks 
Forefts,  Ponds,  ProfipM  and  Vi  ft  as.  Groves ,  Woods,  and  Targe  Plan¬ 
tations  and  other  the  moft  charming  and  delightful  Receftes,  natural 
and  artificial :  But  to  enumerate  and  deferibe  what  were  extraordinary 
in  thefe  and  the  reft,  would  fumilh  V ilumes :  For  who  has  not  either 
feen,  admire d,  or  'heard  df  T 

Audly-End,  Althorp,  Awkland ',  Allington,  Amphill  Aftwell 
Aldermaflon  ?  V  J  y 

Bolfover,  Badminton,  Breckly,  Burghly  on  the  Hill,  and  theother 

Burghy  Bockton  Buckhurjl,  BUckland, * Bellroiro ,  mhirnton, 

Bejtwood,  Broom-hall  l  >  :  J  A  ? 


Cajtle-Rifing,  CaJlle-AJhby ,  Chatfworth ,  Charjley,  Cornbery  Ca- 
fiabery,  Cobban ,  Cowdrey,  Caverjham,  Cranburn-Park  ChJrltm, 
Copt-Hall ,  Claverton  ?  famous  for  Sir  W.  Bafet’s  Vine-yard  produ  ’ 
cmg  forty  Hoglheads  of  Wine  yearly.  Nor  muft  1  forget  that  of 

Deep  den,  planted  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard  of  Norfolk 
my  worthy  Neighbour  in  Surrey .  J  9 

Drayton,  Dorington-T  ark,  Deane  ? 

Eajtwell,  Eufton,  Eclefiwold,  Edfeomb,  Eafton,  Eppine  .•? 

Falftoni  Flankford  ?  11  ■ 

Grayftock,  Goodrich,  Grooby,  Grafton,  Golden-Grove  ?  J 
Holdenby,  Haddon,  Hornby,  Hatfield,  Haland ,  Hoathfield,  Hinton 
Holm-Tier  points  HorfimounceaUx  ?  f!  ‘  ^  ^  ’ 

*  Iching  field  ? 

Kirby,>  Know e shy  ?  .Li. 

Bougie  at ,  Latham,  Lenfial,  Latimer ,  Lawnsbourgh  ? 

More-Tdrki  Mulgrave ,  Marlborough  ? 

Normanby,  North-hall ,  Nor  borough,  NewnhaW  l 
St. .  Oftlo,  Oxnedd?  >  -  '  '  ' 

Tetworth ,  i  Tenjhurfi,  Tafion-Hall  ? 

Quarendon,  Ghiickfwood  ? 


Ragland \ 
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Ragland-,  Rut  ford,  Ragbey ,  Ricot  ?  .  ~  a  , 

S  her  born,  S her  ley,  Swallow  fie  Id,  S  has  ford.  Shafts  bury,  Stanjtea , 

Scots-hall,  ’ Sands  of  the  Vine  ? 

Theobalds ,  Thorn-kill,  Thorny  ? 

^ Jz  ^ 

Wilton  Wreft,  Woburn ,  Welbeck,  Workfop,  Woodftock ,  which,  as 
Cambden  tells  us,  was  the  firft  Park  in  England ;  as  it  is  like  to  be  one 
of  the  mod  magnificent  and  princely  Talaces  and  of  that  illu- 

llrious  Hero  his  Gwk  the  of  Marlborough ,  to  whofe  Coarse 

and  Conduct  not  the  Safety  of  the  Empire  alone,  but  of  Europe  is  due, 
whilft  the  Actions  at  Bleinheim  and  Schellemberg  may  challenge  equal 
Trophies  with  Miltiades  and  Cafar,  at  Marathon  and  Tharfalia. 
But  to  proceed,  Wimburn ,  Writtle-Tark  ? 

And  generally  all  thofe  Seats  which  go  under  the  Names  of  Caftles 
and  Halls  (as  in  Torkjhtre,  Ejfex,  &c.)  were  ftored  with  noble  Parks 
full  of  Timber,  omitted  here  ,  which,  but  to  have  named,  would  over- 
fwell  the  Alphabet ;  without  reckoning  thofe  of  Ireland ,  which  few 
Years  fines  was  an  inexhauftible  Magazine  of  Timber,  deftroyed  by  the 
Cromwellian  Rebels ,  not  only  in  that  Kingdom,  but  through  all  Eng-, 
land  •  As  to  Turks,  there  were  more  in  this  Nation  than  m  all  Eu¬ 
rope  befide  :  And  moft  of  all  that  Catalogue  above-named,  have  yet 
their  Turks  full  of  good  Timber-trees ,  induftrioufly  improved  by  the 
Owners  fince  the  Spoil  of  the  late  Vfurpers  and  Seqneftrators.  _ 

To  theft  fhould  1  add  the  vaft  For  efts  (moft  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Croton)  as  that  of  Deane,  New-Foreft,  Windfor ,  AJhdown,  Leo¬ 
nard,  Sherewood,  lipping,  Tanbet ,  Chute,  &c.  Forefts  for  the  moft 
Part  without  Trees,  and  feveral  of  them  together  heretofore  compre¬ 
hended  in  that  vaft  Andradfwald  already  mentioned,  of  one  County 
only  There  were  formerly  twenty  Groves  in  Clarendon-Tark  near 
Salisbury,  celebrated  by  Mefokerus,  cited  by  Cambden,  that  were 
every  one  of  them  a  Mile  in  compafs.  In  a  Word,  to  give  an  Infiance 
of  what  Store  of  Woods  and  Timber  of  prodigious  Size,  there  were 
growing  in  our  little  County  of  Surrey  (the  neareft  of  any  to  London) 
and  plentifully  furnilhed  both  for  Profit  and  Pleafure  (with  fufficient 
Grief  and  Reluclancy  I  fpeak  it)  my  own  Grandfather  had  ftanding  at 
Wotton,  and  about  that  Eftate,  'Timber,  that  now  were  worth  iooooo  /. 
Since  of  what  was  left  my  Father  (who  was  a  great  Treferver  of  W ood) 
there  has  been  30000  l.  worth  of  Timber  fallen  by  the  Ax,  and  the 
Fury  of  the  late  Hurricane  and  Storm  :  Now  no  more  Wotton,  ftript 
and  naked,  and  alhamed  almoft  to  own  its  Name. 

All  which  confidered  (for  there  are  many  other  Places  and  Eftates 
which  have  fuffered  the  like  Calamity)  fhould  raife,  methinks,  a  new 
Spirit  of  Induftry  in  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  whole  Nation, 
like  that  which  Nehemiah  infpired  the  Nobles  as  well  as  the  Teople 
'  0f  the  Captivity  (than  which  nothing  fo  much  refembled  that  tedious 
Slavery,  and  Return  from  it,  than  did  the  Reftoration  of  King 
Charles  II.)  Let  us  arife  up  (fays  the  brave  Man)  and  build ;  and  fo 
they  ftreugthened  their  Hand,  for  the  Teople  had  a  Mind  to  the  JEork * 
And  fuch  an  univerfal  Spirit  and  Refolution  to  fall  to  planting ,  for 
the  repairing  of  our  wooden  W alls  and  Caftles,  as  well  as  of  our 
Eftates,  Ihould  truly  animate  us :  Let  us  arife  then  and  plant ,  and 
not  give  it  over  till  we  have  repaired  the  Havock  our  barbarous  Ene¬ 
mies  have  made  :  Pardon  then  this  Zeal,  O  ye  Lovers  of  your  Coun- 

’  try. 
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V'  f  VwC  tra»fp°rt^  me  !  To  you  "Princes,  ‘Dukes ,  Earls  cXvil 
Wa  Knights  and  Gentlemen,  noble  (as  rooft  concerned)  ' 

“E® k>.  ^“age  animate  a  Work  fo  glorious,  fo  neceffary  : 

A  Sprit  like  this  was  that  which  fo  univerfally  excited,  and  fet  for¬ 
ward  the  Repair  of  the  decay’d  Peer  at  Dover,  built  of  Timber  ■ 
Gentlemen  and  Perfons  of  all  Degrees  fetting  their  Hand  to  it,  with 
a  wonderful  and  unanimous  Zeal  and  Alacrity,  as  it  is  defcribed  by 
our  honeft  Hollingjhed,  m  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth.  And  what  has 
been  done  of  later  Date,  in  order  to  the  Improvement  of  their  EJtates. 
and  Ornament  of  their  Seats,  we  have  already  Ihewed,  leading  the 
^  ^  n°fe  "ob'e/nd.  honourable  Attempts,  the  Fruit  of  their  Hands 
„  m/o  hew  Years,  already  beginning  to  exalt  their  llately 

Heads  about  their  EJlates  and  Dwellings. 

To  continue  this  then,  let  none  be  difcouraged  who  have  any  ee- 

nerous  Regard  to  the  Good  of  their  Country  and  Posterity  :  Let  us  hear 
the  Hejjian  Bard: 

a  When  either  barren  Sands  have  kill'd  the  Trees, 

Or  diligent  Hewers  fell'd  them  by  "Degrees ; 

Then,  left  the  Earth  Jhould  wafte,  and  bare  remain f 
They  fcatter  Seeds,  and  leave  them  on  the  Plain  : 

Hence  to  proceed,  young  ft  alkie fs  Leaves you3 ll  find \ 

Next  /lender  Stems,  which  with  a  ftronger  Rind 
Invefted,  rife  to  Trees :  Of  thefe  is  made 
A  youthful  Grove,  yielding  a  lovely  Shade  * 

Until,  at  laft ,  their ftately  Heads  they  rear , 

'  And  tall  (as  thofe  which  they  fucceed)  appear , 

Ready  again  the  Workmens  Tools  to  mar. 

This  various  Culture,  by  the  Germans  taught , 

Mo  ft  other  Nations  into  T )fe  have  brought : 

Such  is  the  Love  of  Groves,  that  with  Delight , 

Or  ample  Profit  may  the  Pains  requite. 


Having  before  celebrated  and  defcribed  the  famous 
rinberg  : 


Foreft  about  No- 


■  ■ 


a  Cum  vel  arena  fiti  fterilis  confecit  iniqua 
Vel  labor  excidit  diuturnus  Sc  arida  fada  feft 
Planities,  turn  ne  jaceant  loca  vafta  recifis, 

Aiboiibus  nova  conficiunt,  Sc  femina  mittunt 
Sparfa  lolo  vacuo,  campifque  injeda  relinquunt  ; 

Turn  videas  prodire  novas  fine  ftipite  frondes, 

Mox  quoque  cauliculos  tenues,  rum  cortice  robur 
Ad  nalci,  parvolque  umbram  defendere  ratnos 
Exiguam,  teneramque  novo  de  germine  Silvam 
Sm  get  e.  Sc  in  patrias  paulatim  adolefcere  formas  j 
Donee  in  antiquum  redeat  decus,  altaque  coelo 
Attollat  Capita,  $c  concuflo  vcrticc  nutet 
Lafiatura  iterum  patrias  jam  Silva  fecUres, 

Has  alia:  innumera:  per  tot  jam  fecula,  terra: 

Refcivere  artes  reparandarum  filvarum. 

Inventrix  docuit  Germania,  tanta  cupido  eft, 

Tantus  amor  Nemorum,  quorum  vel  blaiida  Voluptus, 
Vel  gravis  utilitas  fit  refponfura  labori. 


/ 
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b  yl  Wood  with  kind  Embraces ,  five  *  Miles  wide, 
Encompajfes  the  Town  on  every  fide. 

No  whit  inferior  to  th’  Hercinian  Grove, 
Whether  you  Profit  mofi ,  or  Pleafiure  love. 


Of  which  noble  Forejf  and  Privileges  fuch  Care  has  bc™  taken 
<  r  mono  *  Fmterors ,  that  the  very  Models  of  the  Plows  are  ItuL 
«»!' Lib.' viii.  preferv Id,  dravm  by  above  an  hundred  Horfie,  when  two  hundre 
Years  fince  this  Royal  Plantation  was  begun,  wifely  pretagmg  wha 
Ravage  might  be  made  by  the  Spoil  which  the  Wars  have  fince  cau- 
fed  in  that  goodly  Country  ;  which  being  then  an  almoft  continual 
For  eft ,  is  now  fo  fadly  wafted.  Nor  has  this  been  the  hate  of  Ger¬ 
many  alone,  but  of  all  the  moft  ftourilhing  Parts  of  Europe,  throug 
the 'execrable  and  unfatiable  Ambition  of  thofe  who  have  been  t  e 
Occafion  of  the  Ruin  not  only  of  thefe  venerable  d7iWer  ftate  y 
Trees  and  Avenues  (the  graceful  Ornaments  of  the  moft  princely  Seats) 
but  of  the  miferable  Defolation  of  entire  Provinces,  which  their  Le- 
(rions  have  left,  with  the  Murders  of  fb  many  Chrtfttans ,  inhuman  y, 
f  nd  without  Diftinflion  or  juft  Provocation  !  Mifichiefs  not  to  be  re¬ 
paired  in  many  Ages,  the  truculent  and  favage  Marks  (among  others) 
of  a  moft  Chriftian  King,  Nomine  non  Re  !  In  the  mean  Time,  what 
Pro vifion  this Demolijher  of  Woods  mother  Countries  makes  to 
furnifh  and  ftore  his  own  Dominions  with  lo  neceffary  a  Material, 
we  have  mentioned  in  this  Chapter ;  and  how  impohtick  a  W  afte  there 
was  of  Timber  in  France  in  John  Bodin' s  Time,  fee  Repub.  Lib.  vi. 

~  But  (leaving  this  fad  and  melancholy  Profped)  I  return  to  Foreign 
Defcriptions  (the  Effects  of  Peace )  and  it  fliall  be  that  Plantation  of 
Elms,  carried  out  of  England  by  Philip  the  Second  of  Spam  to 
adorn  his  Royal  Palace -it  Aranjuez  (of  which  I  have  already  lpoken, 
Cap  iv  Lib.  i.)  near  Madrid  in  Spain  :  The  Palace  is  feated  on  the 
Bank  of  the  famous  River  Tagus,  and  the  Plantation  on  the  North, 
where  there  is  a  Piece  of  Ground  inclofed,  formed  into  Walks  of  fix 
hundred  and  eighty  Tards  long,  and  three  hundred  in  Breadth,  in  Shape 
of  a  Trapezium  or  Parallelogram,  about  which  the  Tago  is  artificial¬ 
ly  drawn  to  fence  it.  Next  the  River-fide  are  more  Walks ,  not  above 
twenty  Foot  in  Breadth  (for  clofer  Shade)  planted  on  each  Side  with 
double  Ranks  of  Elm,  feme  of  which  are  forty  Tards  high,  ftnpt 
up  to  the  Top,  and  fo  near  fet  as  fifteen  Foot  fpace  :  The  fecond 
Row  is  about  fix  Foot  diftant  from  the  other  ;  not  planted  exactly 
againft  its  ufual  Oppofite,  but  the  Interval  and  Space  through  which 


b  Circuit  inclufam  pukhris  amplexib.us  Urbem 
Silva  patens  paflum  per  millia  quinque  receflu 
Interiore  fui,  vel  paulo  plura>  nec  ulli 
HerciniA  nemorum'cedens,  11  commoda  fpeftes  > 
Aut  etiam  quae  Silvarum  folet  elTe  Voluptas. 

Te  juvet,  atque  animi  tantum  obleftamina  qua:ras. 


glides 
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glides  a  narrow  lhallow  Channel  of  Water,  to  refrrfh  the  Trees  upon^^^ 
occafion ;  thus, 

o  o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  o  o 

Which  is  the  Method  ufed  in  many  Ridings  of  Elm- walks,  iome  ol 
which  are  a  League  in  Length,  adorning  this  Seat  beyond  any  Enlace 
(fome  think)  in'the  World.  Many  of  thefe  indeed  are  on  the  ‘Decay , 
prejudiced  by  their  being  planted  lo  near  one  another  i  but  for  all  that, 
it  takes  not  much  from  the  Beauty  of  the  Vijla,  which  is  ceitainly  the 
moft  furprizingly  agreeable  $  to  which  the  ample  Fountain ,  and  nobE 
Statues  in  the  Crofs-Walks,  make  fo  glorious  an  Addition,  as  would 
require  a  particular  Defcription. 

And  now  do  I  not  for  all  this  fo  magnify  it,  as  if  not  to  be  parallel  d 
in  our  own  Country  ;  where,  I  dare  affirm,  are  many  exceed  it,  both  in 
Form  and  Elanting  (which  has  there  feveral  Defeds)  but  as  we  laid, 
for  an  exotick  Example,  fo  admired  and  celebrated  by  that  boaftingl\a 
tion,  as  if  the  Vniverfe  could  not  fhew  the  like. 

And  what,  in  the  mean  Time,  can  be  more  delightful,  than  for  no¬ 
ble  Perfons  to  adorn  their  goodly  Manfions  and  Demefnes  with  Trees 
of  venerable  Shade ,  and  profitable  Timber  ?  By  all  the  Rules  and  Me¬ 
thods  imaginable,  to  cut  and  difpofe  thofe  ampler  Inclofiires  into 
Fawns  and  Ridings  for  Exercife,  Health  and  Profpect,  and  for  which 
I  fhould  here  prefume  to  furnilh  fome  farther  Directions,  weie  it  not 
already  done  to  my  Hand  by  the  often-cited  Mr.  Cooke ,  in  that  ufeful 
Work  of  his  $  where,  in  Chapter  the  38 th,  he  has  laid  down  all  that 
I  can  conceive  neceffary,  by  Meafures  exadly  taken  from  the  middle 
Fine  of  any  Front,  following  the  Centre-flake ,  if  it  be  for  a  IValk  . 
He  there  determines  the  Widenefsot  the  Walk ,  according  to  its  Length , 
as  forty  Foot  to  one  of  half  a  Mile  ;  if  more,  fifty  or  fixty  ;  and  if 
you  withal  defire  Shade ,  that  then  you  fhould  make  three  IV alks ,  the 
two  Collaterals  twenty  Foot  broad,  to  a  middle  one  of  forty,  twenty- 
five  to  fifty,  fo  that  the  Middle  be  as  wide  as  both  the  other :  He  like- 
wife  fhews  how  proper  it  is  that  IV alks  fhould  not  teiminate  abruptly, 
but  rather  in  fome  capacious  or  pretty  Figure,  be  it  C ircle ,  Oval ,  Se¬ 
mi-circle^  Triangle  or  Square ,  elpecially  in  Earns,  or  wheiethey  do 
not  lead  into  other  Walks  ^  and  even  in  that  Cafe,  that  there  may 
gracefully  be  a  Circle  to  receive  them  :  There  he  fhews  how  to  pierce 
a  Walk  through  the  thickeft  W ood ,  either  by  Stakes  let  up  wheiethey 
may  be  feen  to  dired,  or  by  Candle  and  Lanthorn _  in  a  calm  Night,  &c. 
He  alfo  gives  the  Dijlances  of  the  Trees  in  relation  to  each  othei,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Species ,  and  fhews  how  neceffary  it  is  to  plant  them 
nearer  in  thofe  Ovals ,  Circles  and  Squares ,  &c.  for  the  better  Di- 
ftindion  of  the  Figures,  fuppofe  to  half  the  Diftance  of  that  of  the 
Walks ,  and  proportionable  to  the  Amplitude  or  Small nefs  thereof.  As 
for  Lawns ,  he  advifes  that  they  fhould  (if  poffible)  be  contrived  on 
the  South  or  Eaft  Side  of  the  Seat  or  Manfion,  for  avoiding  the  Impe- 
tuoufnefs  of  Weftern  Winds  ;  and  that  your  beft  Rooms  may  front 
thofe  Lawns  and  Openings,  and  to  skreen  from  the  Occidetal  and  Af¬ 
ternoon’s  Sun ,  which  alfo  hinders  Erofpect  :  A  Lawn  on  the  North , 

expofes 
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Book  III.  expofes  the  Houfe  to  that  piercing  Quarter,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
well  defended  with  the  tailed  Trees  :  For  the  Figure  he  commends 
the  Square ,  with  three  Avenues  breaking  out  at  the  three  Angles ,  or 
one  at  the  Angle  oppofite  to  the  Houfe ;  and  thefe  Lawns  may  be 
bounded  with  Walks ,  or  a  fingle  Row  of  Lime-trees  at  competent  Di- 
dance  :  To  which  I  add,  the  Circle ,  with  a  Star  of  W alks  radiating 
from  it,  likewife  exceeding  pleafant  \  fuch  as  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Winchelfea  has  cut  out  at  his  noble  Seat  in  Kent  5  and  fincc 
(far  exceeding  the  mod)  at  Long-Leats ,  the  dately  Balace  of  the  Lord 
Vifcount  Weymouth  ;  at  Badminton ,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  princely 
Seat  in  Glouccfterjhire  ;  at  Ackdowne-B  ark  in  Berks ,  a  mod  delight¬ 
ful  Solitude,  from  the  Centre  of  a  large  Wood  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Craven  ;  and  in  Worcefierjhire  at  Weftwood ,  the  Manjion  of  Sir  John 
Backington  ;  befides  thofe  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blot  in  his  Nat .  Hift.  of 
Staffordjbire ,  with  many  others  ;  mod  of  which  have  been  graphical¬ 
ly  plotted  and  defigned  (together  with  the  Seats ,  Gardens ,  Fount  ainsy 
Bifcinas ,  B lantations ,  Avenues ,  Vijtas  and  Brofpebfs  about  them) 
by  Mr.  Kniff. \  in  near  an  hundred  Copper -Blates  :  A  mod  laudable 
Undertaking,  and  becoming  the  Encouragement  of  thofe  noble  Perfons, 
who  would  do  Honour  to  themfelves,  their  Family,  and  whole  Nation. 
By  thefe,  and  the  like  Examples,  Gentlemen  (Lovers  of  Improvements) 
may  learn  how  to  contrive  and  adapt  a  Square ,  Oblong ,  .Regular  or 
Irregular  Figure ,  according  as  their  Woods ,  Groves  and  Barks  are 
difpofed,  and  lie  proper  for  Avenues  and  Viftas ,  radiating  from  their 
Seats  in  the  Country  ;  fuch  efpecially  as  are  fituated  in  fpacious  Flats , 
or  gentle  Declivities.  For  Indance,  fuppofe  a  large  afid  fpacious 
Square,  contiguous  to  the  Gardens ,  or  fome  B  aft  ur  e-Fields  before  it 
(not  here  fet  out)  were  divided  into  feveral  Quarters,  feparated  only  by 
Walks  and  Ranks  of  Trees,  and  if  need  be,  inclofed  with  low  Hedges 
of  Holly ,  Tew,  or  other  hardy  Greens  :  The  Trees  and  Walks  plant¬ 
ed  at  competent  Didance  with  Foref -trees ,  unmixt  ;  that  is,  whalt 
were  planted  with  Oak ,  lhould  be  fet  throughout  with  Oak  ;  Elm  with 
Elm ,  and  fo  of  the  red  :  That  the  Walks  which  lead  to  or  from  the 
Front  of  the  Houfe ,  be  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  Foot  in 
Breadth,  others  fixty,  fifty,  &c.  in  Proportion  to  the  Length,  and  the 
Didance  of  the  Trees  as  the  Species  require.  But  this  is  not  fo  eafily 
at  fird  difeerned  by  fuch  as,  being  defirous  of  fpeedy  Shade  and  Or¬ 
nament,  plant  their  Trees  too  near  one  another,  which  is  a  general  Er¬ 
ror.  Thus  much  concerning  the  Walks  and  Viftas.  The  Vacuities , 
which  are  fixteen  blunt  Triangles ,  and  confidered  as  pretty  large 
Fields,  may  be  dored  with  feveral  forts  of  good  Timber-trees ,  Oak , 
Elm,  Ajh,  Walnut,  Beech,  Chef  nut.  Lime,  Service,  Maple ,  Black - 
Cherry,  Fir ,  Bines,  &c.  fome  of  them  plowed  for  Corn,  and  left 
for  Meadow  and  Bajture ,  Cyder,  Cherry,  and  other  Or ty ar d- fruit , 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  profitable  and  graceful. 


A,  The 
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A,  The  Principal  Avenue, 

B,  The  Houfe. 

C,  The  Court  before  it. 

D,  Place  for  Stables,  and  other  Offices. 

E,  Gardens  and  Fountain. 

F,  Hortyards  and  Fruity  &c. 

G,  Paflure . 

I  have  omitted  the  Baffe-Court ,  which  may  be  added  to  the  half 
Circle  C  j  nor  have  I  given  the  Dimenfions  of  any  the  Separations 
or  neceffary  Buildings  ;  intending  this  as  an  Idea  only  of  fomething 
which  I  conceive  might  be  both  convenient  and  graceful ,  or  to 
be  varied  into  other  Figures ,  according  to  the  Pleafure  of  the  Owner , 
The  black  Lines  are  Walks  ;  the  pointed,  Ranks  of  Trees  and  Walks . 
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And  for  an  Inftance  of  irregular  Figures ,  a&ually  iurveyed  and 
difpofed  into  Walks ,  the  following  is  presented  to  me  by  the  in- 

2-enious  ’Squire  Kirk ,  fet  out  in  a  large  /F W  of  his  (called  Mofely) 
near  his  Houfe  at  Cookeridge  (betwixt  Leeds  and  Otely)m  Torkjhire ; 
the  whole  containing  Sixlcore  Acres :  Nor  are  fuch  Glades  tmoug 
Coppices  to  be  negle&ed,  in  fome  Regard  preferable  to  the  Woods  ot 
taller  Trees,  obnoxious  to  be  fubverted  by  impetuous  Storms,  which 
the  humbler  Coppices  efcape,  and  yet  let  in  very  noble  Views  and 
Profpe&s  ;  befides  their  inviting  of  Game  for  Breed ,  and  to  Ihelter 
fonorous  Birds ,  which  never  are  found  in  lofty  Woods,  where  they 
are  expofed  to  Hawks  and  Owles. 
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Thu  Tahh  j/zenu  in  the  foot  Colhanne  theYumherjf  Tioiru  in 

each  Feffitcr  fn  the Fecoziel C, c  llimz/ze y  ~  ^  umbel  OJ  Fttitoi  O ,  etttcl 
in  ij  third  if  total-  Yuinbcr  a  f  all  the  ffienu  . 


And  here  fhould  I  fhut  up  this  Seftion. ,  were  I  not  moft  advantagi- 
oufly  as  well  as  obligingly  prevented,  by  the  Improvemnt  following 
(fent  me  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Walker)  to  fhew  how  Foreft-trees 
may  be  planted  in  Confort  with  Fruit-trees ,  at  once  anfwering  both 
^Profit  and  Tleafure  :  Take  it  as  himfell  deferibes  it,  which  cannot 
be  better.  * 

c  In 
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€  In  open  Fields ,  where  a  Man  happens  to  have  only  fingle  broad  Chap. VII. 
*  Lands  or  Leys  lying  by  themfelves,  or  only  two  or  three  lying  to- 

<  gether,  in  every  filch  Place  he  may  fet  a  Row  of  Trees  near  the 

<  Middle,  every  fecond  Tree  being  a  Fruit-tree ,  and  the  reft  Foreft- 
c  trees  :  Or,  on  narrow  Pieces  never  likely  to  be  flowed  (as  on  Mea- 

<  dow-ground ,  Hades ,  &c.)  betwixt  two  Fruit-trees  may  be  fet  two 

<  or  more  Foreft-trees ,  in  a  Line  crofting  the  Row  of  Fruit-trees ,  as 
4  in  jFVg.  V.  On  Arable  Ground  he  may  make  Balks ,  which  may 
4  be  mowed,  and  Trees  may  be  fet  on  them.  If  upon  Balks  4  Foot 
«  broad,  Fruit-trees  be  fet  4  Pole,  or  zz  Yards,  afunder,'  and  on cFo- 

<  r eft-tree  be  fet  betwixt  every  two  Fruit-trees ,  then  for  every  Acre 

<  of  Ground  left  unplowed,  there  may  be  160  Fruit-trees ,  and  160 
4  Foreft-trees. 

‘  Some  think  the  lofs  of  Ground  in  making  Holes  for  Trees  and 
c  T umftSy  to  be  more  than  really  it  is  :  For,  if  a  Mark  be  paid  yearly 
«  for  an  Acre,  this  comes  to  no  more  than  one  Benny  for  a  fquare  Pole, 

<  which  is  30  fquare  Yards  and  t  ;  and  he  that  pays  zo  s.  for  an  Acre, 

4  has  zo  fquare  Yards  for  1  d . 

<  In  Clofes ,  or  on  broad  Pieces  of  Ground  in  open  Fields ,  Trees 
‘  may  be  planted  in  fome  of  the  Orders  defcribed  in  the  4  firft  Figures 
4  following. 

‘  In  thefe  Figures  each  Letter  reprefents  a  Tree,  viz.  a  a  a,  Fruit - 
4  trees,  30  Yards  afunder  in  equilateral  Triangles  ;  and  0  oy  For  eft- 
‘  trees .  In  the  ift  Fig .  the  Rows  are  15  Yards  afunder,  the  Fruit - 
c  trees  in  the  fame  Row  $z  Yards  afunder,  the  Foreft-trees  8  Yards 
4  afunder,  and  10  Yards  from  the  neareft  Fruit-trees .  Thefe  For  eft- 
*  trees  may  be  often  pruned  up  to  the  Top  :  The  Rows  may  run  the 
4  fame  way  that  the  Lands  or  Leys  fhoot.  In  every  Acre  about  6 
4  Fruit-tree x,  and  30  Foreft-trees  may  be  thus  planted  ;  or  the 
4  Diftance  may  be  more  or  lefs,  as  the  ^Planter  thinks  fit. 

‘  In  Places  never  likely  to  be  plowed ,  Trees  may  be  fet  as  in  the 

<  xd  or  id  Fig.  In  the  zd  Fig .  betwixt  3  Fruit-trees  are  fet  3  Fo- 

<  r eft-trees  8  Yards  afunder,  and  158  Yards  and  \  from  each  Fruit- 
4  tree.  A  Fruit-tree  has  iz  Foreft-trees  round  about  it.  About  6 
4  Fruit-trees ,  and  36  Foreft-trees  may  be  thus  fet  in  one  Acre. 

4  In  the  id  Fig.  betwixt  3  Fruit-trees  are  fet  4  Foreft-treesy  17  Foot 
4  and  ~  afunder.  Here  round  about  a  Fruit-tree  ftand  18  Fcreft- 
4  trees  y  defcribing  the  Figure  of  a  Hex  agon ,  like  one  of  the  Holes 
4  in  a  Honey-comb.  In  each  Acre 5  about  6  Fruit-trees ,  and  48  Y0- 
4  reft -trees  may  be  thus  fet. 

4  In  the  4 th  Fig.  all  the  Trees  are  17  Yards  and  }  afunder  :  Be- 
4  twixt  3  Fruit-trees  Hands  1  Foreft-tree .  In  each  about  6 
4  Fruit-trees ,  and  ^  Foreft-trees  may  be  fet  thus. 


And 
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OF  FORES  T-T  REES.  1?1 

^  And  now  t0  encourage  this,  Gentlemen  may  not  only  lawfully  plant Chap.VIL 
Trees  upon  their  own  Demefnes ,  .but  in  Commons  alio,  and  open 
Fields ,  in  fpacious  Rows,  or  otherwile  j  provided  they  let  them  lb 
fir  from  othei  Mens  Grounds,  as  that  their  Boughs  hang  not  over  them 
(as  we  have  fhewed  was  both  by  the  Imperial  and  our  own  Conftitu - 
tion  prohibited)  or  no  nearer  one  another  (in  Arable  Land)  than 
fuch  Trees  are  nf dally  fet  in  Grounds  inclofed  ;  that  is,  fo  as  not  to 
hinder  the  Plough.  Such  Trees,  if  of  Fruit,  fo  difpofed  and  fet,  be¬ 
long  intirely  to  the  ‘Planter  ( Tythes  excepted)  without  that  the  Com¬ 
moner  can  challenge  any  Part  thereof. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  moll  charitable  Work,  to  plant  Fruit  and 
Foreft-trees,  fbi  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor ,  upon  Commons  and  other 
wafte  Grounds,  and  fuch  Places  where  they  would  thrive  ;  and  where 
Perfons  are  willing  to  give  Money  to  be  thus  employed  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Indigent,  among  the  lundry  Ways  of  difpofing  of  it  to  that  End, 
as  in  the  Figures  above  defcribed. 

16.  But  thefe  incomparable  Amenities  and  Undertakings,  will  belt  of 
all  become  th ^Iiifpeilion  and  Care  of  the  noble  Owners,  Lieutenants, 

Rangers ,  and  ingenious  Gentlemen ,  when  they  delight  themfelves  as 
much  in  the  Goodlinefs  of  their  Trees,  as  other  Men  generally  do  in 
their  Dogs  and  Horfes ,  for  Races  and  Hunting. ;  neither  of  which  Re¬ 
creations  is  comparable  to  that  of  Planting ,  either  for  Virtue  or  Plea- 
lure,  were  Things  juftly  confidered  according  to  their  true  Ellimation  : 

Not  that  I  am  of  fo  morofe  a  Humour,  that  I  reprove  any  of  thele  noble 
and  manly  Diverfions,  feafonably  ufed  ;  butTecaufe  I  would  court  the 
Induftry  of  great  and  opulent  Perfons,  to  profitable  and  permanent 
Delights  :  For,  fuppofe  that  Ambition  were  changed  into  a  laudable 
Emulation,  who  fhould  belt,  and  with  moll:  Artifice,  raife  a  Planta¬ 
tion  of  Trees,  that  fhould  have  all  the  proper  Ornaments  and  Perfecti¬ 
ons  their  Nature  is  fufceptible  of,  by  their  Direction  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  ;  fuch  as  Milan  lums  up,  Lib .  iii.  Cap.  xiv.  <Lyev&  h  xxdfroil  $ 

7i  fcojicn  tioWyi-,  &c.  kind  and  gentle  Limbs ,  plenty  of  large  Leaves , 
an  ample  and  fair  Body,  profound,  or  Ipreading  Roots ,  Itrong  againft 
impetuous  Winds  (for  fo  I  affeCt  to  read  it)  extenfive  and  venerable 
Shade ,  and  the  like  :  Methinks  there  were  as  much  a  SubjeCt  of  Glory 
as  could  be  fancied  of  the  Kind  *  and  comparable ,  I  durll  pronounce 
preferable ,  to  any  of  their  Recreations ;  and  how  goodly  an  Ornament 
to  their  Demefnes  and  Dwellings ,  let  their  own  Eyes  be  the  Judges. 

17.  One  Encouragement  more  I  would  reinforce  from  an  Hiftory  I 
have  read,  of  a  certain  frugal  and  moll  indullrious  Italian  Nobleman, 
who,  alter  his  Lady  was  brought  to  Bed  of  a  Daughter  (confidering 
that  W ood  and  Timber  was  a  Revenue  coming  on  whilfl  the  Owners 
were  afleep)  commanded  his  Servants  immediately  to  plant  in  his  Lands 
(which  were  ample)  Oaks,  AJbes,  and  other  profitable  and  marketable 
Trees,  to  the  Number  of  an  hundred  Thoufand  ;  as  undoubtedly  cal¬ 
culating,  that  each  of  thole  Trees  might  be  worth  twenty  Pence,  be¬ 
fore  his  Daughter  became  marriageable,  which  would  amount  to 
100000  Francs  (which  is  near  ten  Thoufand  Pounds  Sterling)  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  given  with  his  Daughter  for  a  Portion .  This  was  good  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  fuch  as  I  am  allured  was  frequently  praCtifed  in  Flanders 
upon  the  very  fame  Account :  Let  11s  fee  it  once  take  effeCt  amongil  our 
many  llothful  Gentry,  who  have  certainly  as  large  Demefnes ,  and  yet 
are  fo  deficient  in  that  decent  Point  of  timely  providing  for  their  nu~ 

L  z  z  merous 
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KlILmerous  Children  :  Andthofe  who  have  none,  let  them  the  rather  Plant : 
Trees  and  Vegetables  have  perpetuated  fome  Names  longer  and  better 
than  a  Pedigree  of  a  numerous  Off-faring  (as  I  have  already  Ihewed ;) 
and  it  were  a  Pledge  of  a  noble. Mind,  to  oblige  the  future  Age  by 
our  particular  Induftry,  and  by  a  long  lafting  Train,  with  the  living 
Work  of  our  own  Hands.  But  I  now  proceed  to  more  general  Con¬ 
cerns,  in  order  to  the  Queries,  and  firft  to  the  Proportion . 

i8.5  It  were  but  juft,  and  infinitely  befitting  the  miferable  Needs  of 
the  whole  Nation ,  that  every  twenty  Acres  of  Pafture  made  an  Al¬ 
lowance  for  halt  an  Acre  of  Timber  ;  the  Ground  dug  about  Chrif- 
masy  calling  the  Graffy-fide  downwards  till  June ,  then  dug  again,  and 
about  November  ftirred  afreth,  and  Town  with  Maft ,  or  planted  in  a 
Clump ,  well  preferved  and  fenced  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  Years;  unlefs 
that  Sheep  might  haply  graze  after  four  or  five  Years  :  And  where  the 
young  Trees  ftand  too  thick,  there  to  draw  and  tranfplant  them  in  the 
Hedge-rows ,  'which  would  alfo  prove  excellent  Shelter  tor  the  Cattle : 
'X'his  Husbandry  would  more  efpecially  become  North amptonjhire , 
Lincolnjhire ,  Cornwal ,  and  fuch  other  of  our  Countries  as  are  the 
moft  naked  of  Timber ,  Fuel,  &c.  and  unprovided  of  Covert :  For  it 
is  rightly  obferved,  that  the  moft  fruitful  Places  leaft  abound  in  IV ood , 
and  do  moft  ftand  in  need  of  it, 

1. 

©ample  1$  Leicefterlhire ; 

ttflltjat  ^otl  can  foe  better  tfoatt  tfoat 
m  anp  Cfomg  ^eatt  can  tiefire  ? 

and  pet  footfo  it  toant  pe  fee  tufoat, 

^)aff,  Cofoett,  clofe  paftute,  anti  Wood, 
anti  otfoet  Cfotngg  neebful3  ag  gootb 

_ „ _ _ 

2. ' 

Spoje  plenty  of  sputton  anb  “Beef, 

€o?n,  Butter  aim  Cheefe  of  tlje  bell, 

Sgoje  nilealth  any  inhere  (to  be  b?tef ) 

99o?e  people,  inoie  banbfome,  anb  p?elf. 

Sphere  fit®  ye  (go  fearch  any  Coal!) 

Cljati  there  tuljete  inclofure  is  mofit  ? 

3. 

^o?e  C0o?ls  fo?  tlje  labouring  span, 
as  toell  in  tlje  Cotnn  as  tlje  Jrtclb ; 

£>?  thereof  (bebije,  if  ye  can) 

S@o?e  Profit  toljat  Countries  bo  yielbf 
g©o?e  felbom  inhere  fee  ye  the  poo? 

'  <so  Begging  from  O002  to  Doo?  i 

4* 

3ln  Wood*  Land  tfoe  p  m  $@en  tfoat  foafoe 
scarce  fuWp  ttno  ac teg  of  Lanti, 

S^o?e  memlp  I the,  ana  no  fafoe 
Cfoan  t’otfoec  luttfo  ttoentp  in  5>anfo ; 
get  pap  tfoep  m  muefo  to}  tfoe  ttuo 
t’otfoee  to}  ttuentp  muff  Do* 

3if  tfops  tame  foe  true,  as  tt  to, 

TOp  satfoec  tfoep  natfoing  bp  tfo$  ? 


Thus 
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Thus  honeft  Tujfer,  above  an  hundred  Years  fince,  and  the  whole  Chap.  VIL 
Age  has  juftified  it  ;  fince  ’tis  evident,  that  by  Inc lo fare,  and  this  di- 
ligent  Culture ,  the  very  worft  Land  of  England  would  yield  ten-fold 
more  Profit,  than  that  which  is  here  celebratad  for  the  belt  and  richeft 
Spot  of  it. 

19.  Such  as  are  ready  to  tell  ye  their  Lands  are  fo  wet,  that  their 
Woods  do  not  thrive  in  them,  let  them  be  converted  to  R  a  fare  *  or 
beftow  the  fame  Induftry  on  them  which  good  Husbands  do  in  Mea¬ 
dows  by  draining  ;  which  inftead  of  thole  narrow  Rills  (and  Gutters 
rather)  might  be  reduced  to  a  proportionable  Canal ,  cut  even  and  ftrait  ; 
the  Earth  taken  out,  fpread  upon  the  weeping  and  uliginous  Places  : 

Nor  would  the  Charge  be  fo  much,  as  that  of  the  yearly  and  perpetual 
renewing  and  cleanfing  of  thofe  numerous  and  irregular  Sluices  •  be- 
fide  the  Rrofit  of  Itoring  the  Canal  with  Fiji?. 

It  is  a  Slothfulnefs  to  do  otherwife,  fince  it  might  be  effected  in  few 
Years,  by  continually,  and  by  Degrees  making  the  middle  Cut  large, 
where  it  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  done  at  once ,  and  the  Pains  would 
certainly  be  as  fully  recompenced  in  the  Growth  of  their  Timber ,  as  in 
’  that  of  their  Grafs  :  Where  poor  hungry  Woods  grow,  rich  Corn ,  and 
good  Cattle  would  be  more  plentifully  bred  ;  and  it  were  beneficial  to 
convert  fome  W ood-land  (where  the  proper  Virtue  is  exhaufted)  to  Ra- 
Jhire  and  Tillage  ;  provided  that  frefh  Land  were  improved  alfo  to 
Wood  in  recompence,  and  to  balance  the  other. 

20.  Where  we  find  fuch  uliginous  and  ftarved  Places  (which  fome- 
times  obey  no  Art  or  Induftry  to  drain ,  and  of  which  our  pale  and 
fading  Corn  is  a  fure  Indication)  we  are  as  it  were  courted  to  obey  Na¬ 
ture,  and  improve  them  from  the  Propagation  of  Sallows,  Willows 
Alders ,  Abele,  Black-Cherry ,  Sycomore ,  Afaene,  Birch,  and  the 
like  hafty  and  profitable  Growers,  by  ranging  them,  calling  of  Ditches 
Trenches ,  &c.  as  before  has  been  taught. 

zi.  In  the  mean  while,  'tis  a  Thing  to  be  deplored,  that  fome  Per- 
fons  beftow  more  in  grubbing,  and  drefling  a  few  Acres ,  which  have 
been  excellent  W vod,  to  convert  them  into  wretched  Rajlure,  not  worth 
a  Quarter  of  what  the  Trees  would  have  yielded,  well  ordered,  and 
left  Handing  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  barren  Land  planted  with  Wood 
will  trebble  the  Expence  in  a  lhort  Time.  Of  this,  the  Right  Honou¬ 
rable  the  Lord  Vifcount  Scudamore  may  give  fair  Proof,  who  having 
fell'd  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  a  decayed  Wood,  intended  to  be  fit 
to  Tenants  ;  but  upon  fecond  Thoughts  (and  for  that  his  Lordjhif 
faw  it  apt  to  call  Wood)  inclofed  and  preferved  ;  it  yielded  him,  be¬ 
fore  thirty  Years  were  expired,  near  1000  l.  upon  Wood- falls  ;  where¬ 
as  the  utmoft  Rent  of  the  whole  Price  of  Laud  yearly,  was  not  above 
8  /.  10  s.  The  like  I  am  able  to  confirm  by  inftancing  a  noble  Rer- 
fon,  who  (a  little  before  our  unhappy  Wars)  having  lo wn  three  or  four 
Acres  with  Acorns, .  the  fourth  Year  tranfalanted  them,  which  grew 
too  thick  all  about  his  Lordjhip  :  Thefe  Trees  are  now  of  that  Stature 
and  fo  likely  to  prove  excellent  Timber,  that  they  are  already  judged 
to  be  almoft  as  much  worth  as  the  whole  Demefnes ;  and  yet  they 
take  off  nothing  from  other  Rrofits,  having  been  difcreetly  difpofed  of 
at  the  firft  Defgnment .  And  fuppofing  the  Longevity  of  Trees 
Ihould  not  extend  to  the  Reriods  we  have  (upon  fo  good  Account)  pro¬ 
duced  ;  yet,  neither  is  their  arrival  to  a  very  competent  RerfeSlion  fo 
very  difcouraging  ;  fince  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  feyeral  Perfons 

have 
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III.  have  built  of  'Timber  (and  that  of  Oak)  which  were  Acorns  within 
this  forty  Tears  ;  and  I  find  it  credibly  reported,  that  even  our  famous 
Foreji  of  "Deane ,  hath  been  utterly  wafted  no  lefs  than  three  feverai 
times,  within  the  Space  of  nine  hundred  Tears .  The  Prince  Elector, 
Frederic  IV.  in  the  Year  1606.  fowed  a  Part  of  that  moft  barren  Heath 
of  Lambertheim  with  Acorns  after  plowing,  as  I  have  been  informed  : 
It  is  now  likely  to  prove  a  moil  goodly  Foreft ,  though  all  this  while 
miferably  neglefled  by  real'on  ot  the  Wars.  For  the  Care  of  planting 
Trees  fhould  indeed  be  recommended  to  ‘Princes  and  great  Per  Jons , 
who  have  the  Fee  of  the  Eft  ate  ;  Tenants  upon  the  Rack ,  by  reafon 
of  the  tedious  Expedation,  and  Jealoufy  of  having  their  Rents  en¬ 
hanced,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  averle  from  this  Husbandry ;  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the"' Landlord  will  be  at  the  whole  Charge  of  planting  and  fencing 
(without  which  as  good  no  planting)  little  is  to  be  expected  ,  andwhat- 
ihever  is  propofed  to  them  above  their  ufual  Courie,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  Whim  and  Fancy  of  ftp e culative  Perfons,  which  they  turn  into  Ri¬ 
dicule  when  they  are  applied  to  Action  and  this  (lays  an  ingenious 
and  excellent  Husband ,  whofe  Obftervatmn  have  afforded  me  no  little 
Treafure)  might  be  the  Reafon,  why  the  prime  W Viters  of  all  Ages 
endeavoured  to  involve  their  Diftcourftes  with  Allegories ,  and  Enig¬ 
matical  Terms,  to  protect  them  from  the  Contempt  and  Pollution  of  the 
Vulgar ,  which  has  been  of  fome  ill  Confequence  in  Husbandry  ;  for 
that  very  few  Writers  of  Worth,  have  adventured  upon  fo  plain  a  Sub¬ 
ject  ,  though  doubtlefs  to  any  conftdering  Perfon,  the  moft  delightful 
Kind  of  Natural  Philo ftophy ,  and  that  which  employs  the  moft  ufeful 
Part  of  the  Mathematicks. 

7The  Right  Honourable  the  late  Lord  Viftcount  Mount  ague  has  plant¬ 
ed  many  thoulands  of  Oaks ,  which,  I  am  told,  he  drew  out  of  Coppices , 
big  enough  to  defend  themfelves  ;  and  that  with  fuch  Succefs,  as  has 
exceedingly  improved  his  P ojftejftons  ;  and  it  is  a  worthy  Example.  To 
conclude,  I  could  have  fliewn  an  Avenue  planted  to  a  Houfe  Handing 
in  a  barren  Park ,  the  Soil  a  cold  Clay ;  it  confifted  totally  of  Oaks , 
one  hundred  in  Number  :  The  Perfon  who  firft  fet  them  (dying  very 
lately)  lived  to  fee  them  fpread  their  Branches  123  Foot  in  Compafs, 
which,  at  Diftance  of  24  Foot,  mingling  their  fnady  Trejftes  for  above 
1000  in  Length,  formed  themfelves  into  one  of  the  moft  venerable  and 
ftately  Arbor-walks  that  in  my  Life  1  ever  beheld  :  This  was  at  Bay- 
nards  in  Surrey ,  and  belonging  lately  to  my  moft  honoured  Brother 
(a  moft  induftrious  Planter  o i  Wood)  Richard  Evelyn ,  Efq*  fmee 
tranfplanted  to  a  better  World  :  The  Walk  is  5T  Foot  broad,  and  one 
Tree  with  another  containing,  by  Eftimation,  three  Quarters  of  a  Load 
of  Timber  in  each  Tree ,  and  in  their  Lops  three  Cords  of  Fire-wood  : 
Their  Bodies  were  not  of  the  talleft,  having  been  topped  when  they 
were  young,  to  reduce  them  to  an  uniform  Height ;  yet  was  the  Tim¬ 
ber  moft  excellent  for  its  Scantling  •  and  for  their  Heads ,  few  in  Eng¬ 
land  excelling  them  :  Where  fome  of  their  Contemporaries  were  plant¬ 
ed  {ingle  in  the  Park  without  Cumber,  they  fpread  above  fourfeore 
Foot  in  Arms  ;  all  of  them  fince  cut  down  and  deftroyed  by  the  Perfon 
•who  continued  to  detain  the  juft  Pofleflion  of  that  EJtate  from  thofe 
to  whom  of  Right  and  Confcience  it  belonged.  Since  then  it  is  diipofed 
of,  I  am  glad  it  is  fallen  into  the  Hands  of  the  prefent  Pojftejfor. 

22.  But  I  have  fome  few  Inftances  to  fuperadd,  of  no  mean  Encou¬ 
ragement ,  before  I  difmifs  my  Reader ,  becaule  they  are  fo  very  preg- 
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all  the  Wer  and  Vnder-wood  in  a  certain  Parcel  of  Land  lying;  in  ~  ~ 
Carbrook,  m  the  County  of  called  by  the  Name  of  Latimer - 

Wood, , containing  eighty  (now,  as  I  underftand,  belonging;  to 

Sir  Rob.  Clayton ,  Knight)  granted  a  Leafe  of  the  faid  Ground  with 
other  Land,  to  one  Tho.  Waftney  (the  Father)  with  Liberty  to  grub  and 
ftub-up  all  the  Wood  and  Stub-fhoots  remaining,  and  to  clear  the  faid 
Ground  for  Rapture  or  Tillage ,  as  he  lhould  think  to  be  moft  for  his 
Profit  and  Advantage  :  Accordingly  he  puts  out  the  fame  to  Labourers 
to  flub  and  clear  ,  but  was,  it  feems,  perfuaded  by  one  of  them  to 
pieferve  fome  of  the  young  Stands  or  Saplings  then  growing  there  as 
that  which  might  be  of  greater  Emolument  to  him  before  the  Expira* 
r,"  the  Leafe  ^  than  if  he  lhould  quite  extirpate  them,  and  convert 
the  faid  Ground  to  Tillage  :  Thefe  Saplings  were  then  lo  fmall  as 
when  it  happened  that  any  of  the  Labourers  did  break  the  Haft  of 
his  Mattock ,  he  could  hardly  find  one  amongft  them,  big  enough  to 
make  another  of  for  his  prefent  Ufo  :  Nay,  when  the  faid  Labourers 
had  made  an  End  of  clearing  the  Ground  of  the  old  Stub-fhoots  upon 
which  the  Timber  and  Under-wood  did  grow  (which  is  now  fifty  Years 
lince)  there  was  not  a  Tree  left  growing  in  it,  that  could  be  valued  at 
above  Three-pence ,  to  be  fell’d  for  any  Ufeor  Service  :  About  the  Year 
1650,  the  Eftate  being  then  come  (after  the  Death  of  Sir  Rich.  Crane , 

Knight)  to  William  Crane ,  Efq;  and  the  Leafe  of  the  fame  to  Tho. 

W aftney  (the  Son )  he  offered  500  of  the  belt  of  the  faid  young  Oak- 
ftp  lings  to  one  Daniel  Hall  (a  Dealer  in  Timber)  for  two  Shillings 
and  Six-pence  the  Treep  which  he  refufing  to  give,  the  faid  Tho.  Waff* 
wey >  making  his  Application  to  Mr.  Crane  above-mentioned  (then  Ow- 
ner  of  the  Eftate )  and  defiring  Daniel  Hall  to  acquaint  him  what  pity 
it  was  to  cut  down  fuch  young  and  thriving  T rees  5  Mr.  Crane  was 
perfwaded  to  allow  the  faid  Tho.  Waftney  fourfeore  Rounds ,  and  to 
let  them  Hand  •  fince  which  Time,  the  faid  Mr.  Crane  fold  as  many  of 
thofe  Trees  and  Saplings ,  as  came  to  about  forty  Rounds ,  and  left 
growing,  and  remaining  on  the  Ground  about  1380  Trees  ;  which  in 
Auguft  167 Sy  being  (upon  the  defire  of  Mr.  Crane)  valued  by  the  laid 
Daniel  Hall,  were  eftimated  to  be  worth  700  l.  himfelf  fince  offering 
for  fome  of  the  faid  Trees  40  or  50  Shillings  a  Tree ;  5*00  of  them 
being  better  worth  than  500  /.  Now  the  faid  Latimer-Wood ,  were  it 
cleared  of  the  Timber ,  would  not  be  let  for  above  four  or  five  Shil¬ 
lings  per  Acre  at  the  moft.  The  Particulars  of  this  Hiftory  I  received 
under  the  Hands  and  Certificates  of  the  above-mentioned  Daniel  Half 
\v  10  is  the  Timber-Merchant ,  and  two  ol  the  Stubbers  or  Labourers 
(yet  living)  that  were  employed  to  clear  the  Ground.  I  have  likewife 
tranimitted  to  me  this  Account  from  Mr.  Sharps  under  the  Hand  of 

Robert  Daye ,  Elq;  one  of  his  May e fly’s  Juftices  of  the  Reace  for  the 
County  of  Norfolk ,  as  followeth. 

d  here  were  in  1636,  an  hundred  Timber-trees  of  Oak ,  growing  on 
fome  Grounds  belonging  then  to  Thomas  Daye  of  Scopleton ,  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk ,  Efq;  which  were  that  Year  fold  to  one  Rob,  Bow- 
geon  of  Htngham ,  in  the  faid  County ,  for  100/.  which  Price  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  equal,  if  not  to  furmount,  their  intrinfick  Worth  and  Va¬ 
lue  ;  for,  after  Agreement  made  for  them,  a  Refit  fa  l  happening  (which 
continued  the  Trees  Handing  till  the  Tear  1671.)  thofe  very  Trees  were 
lold  to  Tho.  Ellys  of  Windham  {Timber-M after)  and  one  Hen .  Mor- 
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BoYmW  Carpenter,  by  Mr.  (Son  of  the  faid  Tto  <Daye  Efq;)  for 

jgo  /.  And  this  comes  to  me  attefted  under  the  Hand  ot  Squire  T)ay 

himfelf,  dated  4  May  1678.  #  r  /nu  \  a 

From  the  fame  Mr.  Sharp  I  receive  this  Inffance  of  an AJh  p  an  ed 

by  the  Hands  of  one  Mr.  Edm.  Salter  in  that  County,  which  e  lold 

for  40  j*.  before  his  Death  ;  but  this  is  frequent. 

I  am  likewife  affured  that  three-  Acres  of  barren  Land ,  iown  with 
Acorns  about  fixty  Tears  fince,  are  now  become  a  very  thriving 
The  Improvement  of  thofe  few  Acres  amounts  to  300  l.  more  than  the 
Rent  of  the  Land ,  and  what  it  was  before  worth  to  be  fold.  Once 

more,  and  I  have  done.  ~ 

Upon  the  EHate  of  George  Titt ,  Efq;  oi  Stratfetldfea,  m  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Southampton ,  a  Survey  of  Timber  being  taken  in  the  Year  16*9, 
it  came  to  10300  /.  befides  near  10000  Samplers  not  valued,  andgiow- 
ina;  unnaturally  :  Since  this,  there  hath  been  made  by  feveral  Sales 
5600/.  and  there  has  been  fell’d  for  Repairs ,  Building  and  neceflary 
T)Ces  to  the  Yralue  (at  the  leaff)  of  1200  /.  fo  as  the  whole  Falls  of 
Timber  amount  to  6800  /.  The  Timber  upon  the  fame  Ground  being 
again  furveyed  Anno  1677,  appears  to  be  worth  above  21000  /.  be- 
iides  8  or  9000  Samplers  and  young  Trees  to  be  left  Handing,  and 
not  reckoned  in  the  Survey  :  But  what  is  yet  to  be  obferved,  moft  of 
this  Timber  above-mentioned,  being  Oak ,  grows  in  Hedge-rows,  and 
fo  as  that  the  Handing  of  it  does  very  little  Prejudice  to  the  T lough  or 

T  allure.  .  .  .  -  c 

It  is  likewife  affirmed,  that  upon  a  Living  in  the  lame  Place,  01 

about  40  /.  per  Ann.  Rent ,  there  was  (by  an  Ejlimation  taken  in  the 
Year  1653.)  three  hundred  thirty-eight  young  Timber-trees ,  valued 
at  59  /.  the  Saplings  at  31  /.  14  j*.  And  upon  a  later  Survey,  taken 
the  laft  Year  1677,  the  Worth  of  the  Timber  on  that  Living  is  valued 
at  above  800 1.  befides  four  or  five  hundred  young  thriving  Trees,  which 
have,fince  the  Survey  in  1 6$3>  grown  naturally  up,  not  reckoned  in  this 
Account.  With  fuch,  and  the  like  Infiances,  coming  to  me  from  Ter  fins 
and  Gentlemen  of  unquefiionable  Credit  (difperled  through  feveral 
other  Counties  of  this  Hat  ion )  I  might  furnifh  a  jufi  Volume  and  I 
have  produced  thefe  Examples ,  becaufe  they  aie  confpicuous,  full  of 
Encouragement,  worthy  our  Imitation  and  that  n 0111  thefe ,  and  fun- 
dry  others  which  I  might  enumerate,  we  have  made  this  Obfervation, 
that  almoH  any  Soil  is  proper  for  fome  profitable  Timber-trees  or  other, 
which  is  good  for  very  little  elfe. 

23.  Befides  common  Taflure,  which  has  long  been  fed,  and  is  the 
very  befi  Meadow ,  that  is  up-land  and  rich,  and  fuch  as  we  find  to  be 
naturally  Wood-feere  (as  they  term  it)  the  Bottoms  of  Downs,  and 
like  Places  well  flow'd  and  fown,  will  bear  lufiy  Timber,  being  bro¬ 
ken  up,  and  let  lie  till  Midfummer,  and  then  fiirred  again  beforey^- 
ing  about  November. 

CMr.  Cooke  s  Diredions  are  thefe  :  Prepare  as  for  fowing  of  Barley ; 
about  February  fcatter  your  Seeds :  If  you  plow  your  Ground  into 
great  Ridges,  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Earth  on  the  Top  will  afford  more 
Depth  and  Nourifhment  for  the  Roots,  and  the  Furrows  being  filled 
up  with  Leaves,  when  rotten,  will  lead  the  Roots  from  one  Ridge  to 
another  :  In  dry  Ground  plow  the  Ridges  crols  the  Defcent,  not  to 
drain,  but  keep  the  Water  on  the  Ground,  but  in  wet  Lands,  contrary : 

This 
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This  I  hold  to  be  an  excellent  Note  :  He  conceives  the  Barley  SeafonCHAP.VlI. 
to  be  of  the  lateft  to  fow  your  Seeds,  but  with  Oats  it  does  well,  fo  U'YV 
you  fow  them  not  too  thick  ;  but  ’tis  belt  of  all  to  fow  them  by  thern- 
felves,  without  any  Crop  of  Grain  at  all. 

A  more  expeditious  Way  is  to  plant  with  Sets,  making  Holes  of 
Foftes  (which  are  belt)  two  Foot  wide,  and  deep,  and  about  half  a 
Rod  diftant,  viz.  four  in  every  Rod  fquare,  two  Sets  in  each  Hole, 
fowing  your  Keys  and  Seeds  among  them  the  enfuing  Spring,  and 
that  continued  as  oft  as  you  find  Stampings  and  Keys  to  be  had,  even 
till  your  Wood  be  perfe&ly  furnifhed,  only  taking  Care  that  they  lie 
not  long  too  thick,  becaufe  it  will  heat  and  bum  the  Kernels ;  and  there¬ 
fore  let  them  be  put  into  the  Ground  as  foon  as  they  are  preffed,  or 
elfe  lay  them  thin,  or  parted  with  Straw . 

In  cafe  your  Land  be  poor,  and  wanting  Depth,  or  but  indifferent, 
obferving  the  Pofture  of  your  Ground,  divide  it  into  four  Yards  di- 
ffance  at  both  Extreams,  by  fmall  Stakes,  making  Rows  of  them,  by 
fetting  up  fome  few  between  them,  to  dired,  and  lay  your  Work  Freight, 
ploughing  one  Yard  of  each  Side  of  the  Stakes ,  if  the  Ground  be 
Green-fward,  for  the  eafier  running  of  the  Roots  :  Having  thus  plow¬ 
ed  two  Yards,  and  left  two  unploughed  through  your  whole  Piece, 
fome  fhort  Time  before  planting  Seafon,  fo  foon  as  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf 
begins,  dig  up  the  unploughed  Interftices,  laying  one  half  of  the  Earth 
on  the  unploughed  Pieces,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  reft ;  and  as  you 
do  this,  plant  your  prepared  Sets  about  a  Yard  diftant,  with  Store  of 
Sallow  or  other  Cuttings  with  them,  digging  that  Ground  which  you 
laid  on  the  ploughed  Part  a  good  Spade  deep,  which  will  make  it  near 
a  Foot  thick  to  plant  your  Sets  in  :  Thus  proceed  from  one  unplough’d 
Ground  to  another,  till  all  of  it  is  planted :  Two  Meii  on  each  Side  of 
the  Ridges  will  foon  difpatch  the  Work,  which  would  be  finifhed  by 
the  latter  End  of  January,  which  is  the  belt  Time  for  the  fowing  your 
Keys,  Nuts ,  and  other  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Weather  be  frofty,  in  which 
Cafe  you  may  a  little  defer  it  :  And  when  all  is  fowed,  cover  them  a 
little  with  the  Shovelings  of  fome  Ditches,  Pond,  or  other  Stuff,  as  an 
allured  good  Way  to  improve  fuch  Grounds  to  confiderable  Advantage. 

For  the  planting  of  Walnuts,  Chefnuts ,  Cyder- Apples,  or  any  other 
For  eft  or  Fruit-trees,  in  open  Fields,  Mr.  Cooke  directs  how  the  triatt- 
gular  Form  exceeds  all  the  reft  for  Beauty  and  Advantage  :  I  refer  you 
to  his  33  d  Chap. 

An  old  and  judicious  Planter  of  Woods ,  prefcribes  us  thefe  ‘Di¬ 
rections,  for  improving  of  Sheep-walks,  Downs ,  Heaths ,  &c.  Sup-* 
pofe  on  every  fuch  W alk,  on  which  five  hundred  Sheep  might  be  kept, 
there  were  ploughed  up  twenty  Acres  ( plough'd  pretty  deep,  that  the 
Roots  might  take  hold,  and  be  able  to  refift  the  Winds)  this  fhould 
be  fowed  with  Maft  of  Oak,  Beech ,  Chats  of  AJh ,  Maple-Keys, 

Sloes,  Service-Berries ,  Nuts ,  Bullis,  &e.  bruifed  Crabs  and  Haws , 
mingled  and  fcattered  about  the  Sides  and  Ends  of  the  Ground,  near  a 
Yard  in  Breadth.  On  the  reft  fow  no  Haws,  but  fome  few  Crab- ker¬ 
ne  Is  :  Then  begin  at  a  Side ,  and  fow  five  Yards  broad,  plowing  under 
the  Maft ,  &c.  very  fhallow  ;  then  leave  fix  Yards  in  Breadth,  and  fow 
and  plow  five  Yards  more,  and  fo  from  Side  to  Side,  remembring  to 
leave  a  Yard  and  half  at  the  laft  Side  ;  let  the  reft  of  the  Head-lands 

lie, 
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lie  till  the  Remainder  of  the  Clofe  be  fown  in  March  with  Oats ,  &c. 
toVre^erve  {t  ^rom  ^urt  and  potching  the  Ground  :  When 

the  Spring  is  of  two  Years  Growth,  draw  part  of  it  for  Quick- fits  ; 
and  when  the  reft  of  the  Trees  are  of  fix  Years  Shoot,  exhauft  it  of 
more  and  leave  not  above  forty  of  either  Side,  each  Row  five  Tards 
diftant,  and  here  and  there  a  Crab-ftock  to  grajf  on,  and  in  the  en¬ 
vironing  Hedge  (to  be  left  thick)  let  the  Trees  ftand  four  Yards  afun- 
der  •  which  if  forty -four  were  lpared,  will  amount  to  above  four 
thoufand  Trees  :  At  twenty  Ytars  end,  flock  up  two  thoufand  of  them  j 
lop  a  thoufand  more  every  ten  Years,  and  referve  the  remaining  thou¬ 
fand  for  Timber  :  Judge  what  this  may  be  worth  in  a  fhort  Time, 
befides  the  Grafs ,  &c.  which  will  grow  the  firft  fix  or  leven  Years, 
and  the  Benefit  of  Shelter  for  Sheep  in  ill  Weather,  when  they  can¬ 
not  be  folded  ;  and  the  Paflure  which  will  be  had  under  the  Trees , 
now  at  eleven  Yards  interval ,  by  reafon  of  the  flocking up  thofe 
two  thoufand  we  mentioned,  excepting  the  Hedges  y  and  if  in  any 
of  thefe  Places  any  confiderable  Waters  fortune  to  lie  in  their  Bot¬ 
toms,  Fowl  would  abundantly  both  breed  and  harbour  there.  Thefe 
are  admirable  Dire&ions  for  Park- lands ,  where  Shelter  and  Food  is 
fcarce. 

But  even  this  Improvement  yet  does  no  way  reach  what  I  have 
met  withal  in  the  moft  accurate,  and  no  lefs  laborious  Calculation  of 
Captain  Smith  upon  this  very  Topic  ;  where  he  demonftratively  af- 
ferts,  that  a  thoufand  Acres  of  Land,  planted  atone  Foot  interval 
in  7101  Rows ,  taking  up  51 854401  Plants  of  Oak ,  AJh,  Chefnut 
(or  to  be  fown)  taking  up  17184800  of  each  Sort,  and  fit  to  be  tranf- 
planted  at  three  Years  Period  (if  fet  in  good  Ground)  are  worth 
Eighteen-pence  the  Hundred ;  and  there  being  345-696  Hundred ,  it 
amounts  to  no  left  than  25917  l.  4  s .  befides  the  Chefnuts ,  of  which 
there  being  1718480  /.  (  valued  at,  and  worth  half  a  Crown  the 
Hundred)  they  come  to  11606  /„  and  the  Total  of  all,  to  47533  /. 

4  s- 

This  being  made  out,  confider  what  an  immenfe  Sum  great  Trees 
would  amount  to,  and  in  a  large  Quantity  of  Land  5  fuch  as  were 
worthy  a  Royal  Undertaking :  It  is  computed,  that  at  three  Foot  di- 
ftance,  the  firft  Felling  (that  is,  eight  or  nine  Years  after  their  plant¬ 
ing)  would  be  worth  in  Hoops ,  Poles ,  Firing ,  &c.  55015  /.  and 

the  fecond  Fell,  18 657  /.  19  s.  5  d.  And  the  fourth  (which  may  be 
about  thirty- two  Years  from  their  Semination)  90104  /.  17  s.  and  fo 
forward. 

At  four  Foot  interval,  and  Felling ,  according  to  the  fame  Propor¬ 
tion,  you  may  likewife  reckon  ^  and  in  eleven  Years,  with  three  Years 
Crop  of  Wheat  {fow’d  at  firft  between)  it  will  amount  to  34001  l. 

9  j*.  4  d.  and  the  next,  very  much  more  ;  in  regard  the  W ood  will 
fpring  up  thicker  :  So  as  at  the  fifth  Fell,  the  Account  Hands  116991  L 

10  s.  2  d.  &c.  and  at  thefeventh  (whoever  lives  to  it)  200000  L  And, 
if  planted  at  wider  Diftance,  viz.  eighteen  Foot  (according  to  the  Cap- 
tahis  Method)  at  thirty  or  forty  Years  Growth,  you  may  compute  them 
worth  191961  l.  6  s.  and  in  feventy  Years,  201001  /.  befides  the  three 
Years  Crop  of  Wheat  5  in  all  4103 11  /.  16  s .  which  at  thirty-fix  Foot 
interval  (accounted  the  utmoft  for  Timber)  takes  up  (for  one  thoufand 
Acres)  40401  Trees  for  the  firft  hundred  Years,  Then, 
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To  make  room,  as  they  grow  larger,  grubbing  up  every  middle 
Tree,  at  9  l.  per  Tree,  19800  Trees  amount  to  99000  /.  and  the  re¬ 
maining  10601  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  Years  growth,  at  but  8  l.  per 
Tree,  comes to  164808  l.  befides  the  inferior  Crop  of  Meadow,  or 
Lorn  in  all  this  Time,  fown  in  the  Diftances  :  reckoning  for  three  Year- 
Produft  90000  Bujhels  at  5  r.  per  Bujhel,  which  ^viH  aniormt  to 

*  ru  J  StTaW'  Cbaf'  &C-  which  at  a  Load,  and  3  d. 
^  Bujhel  Chaff,  comes  to  aoi 7  L  So  as  the  total  Improvement  (be- 

lides  the  ziy  Years  Emolument  arifmg  from  the  Corn,  Cattle  &c  ) 
amounts  to  2883 33.  >  w  */ 

And  thefe  Trees  (as  well  they  may)  coming  to  be  worth  for  Tim- 
her,  20  /.  an  Oak  ;  the  twenty  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  one  Trees 
amount  to  411010  /.  and  the  total  Improvement  of  the  thoufand  Acres 
(the  Corn  Profits  not  computed)  afeends  to  677833  /.  So  as  admit 
there  were  in  all  England  (and  which  his  Majefty  might  eafily  com- 
pafs,  even  for  his  own  Proportion ,  and  for  Pofterity)  twenty  thoufand 
Acres  thus  planted  at  two  Foot  diameter  (and,  as  may  be  prefumed 
thirty  Foot  high,  which  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  Years  they  might  well 
arrive  to)  they  would  be  worth  13716660/.  an  immenfe  and  ftupendous 
Sum,  and  an  everlafting  Supply  for  all  the  V/es  both  of  Sea  and  Land 
J3ut  it  is  to  Captain  smith  s  laborious  EE orks  (to  which  I  wifh  all  En- 
couragement)  that  we  have  the  total  Charge  of  this  noble  Vndertakin 2 
from  the  firft  Semination,  to  their  Maturity  •  by  which  it  will  be 

QMnfityC°mPUte  What  thC  GainS  WiU  be  f°r  any  &reater  or  le-lfer 

But  now  to  return  to  the  Place  of  ‘Planting  (from  whence  this  Cal¬ 
culation  has  more  than  a  little  diverted)  wefhall  find,  as  we  faid  that 
even  in  the  jnoft  craggy,  uneven,  cold  and  expofed  Places,  not  fit  for 
Arable,  as  in  Bifcay,  &c.  and  m  our  very  Peaks  of  Derby fbire  and 
other  rocky  Places,  AJbesjyoye  about  every  Village,  and  we  find  that 
Oak,  Beech,  Elm  and  AJh  will  profper  in  the  moft  flinty  Soils  And 
it  is  truly  from  thefe  Indications,  more  than  from  any  other  whatfo- 
ever,  that  a  broken  and  decaying  Farmer  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  a 
fubftantial  Free-bolder,  the  very  Trees  { peaking  the  Conditions  of  the 
M after.  Let  not  then  the  Royal  Patrimony  bear  a  Bankrupt’s  Re- 
proach.  But  to  defeend  yet  lower.  * 

.  Had  ,effry  y re  but  three  ox  four  Trees ,  and  as  many  of  Fruit 

IT  fSfTlAn  3  llttk  adorrVthe  Hedge-rows,  the  Improvement  would 
be  of  fair  Advantage  in  a  few  Years  •  for  it  is  a  Shame  that  Turnip- 

f/‘ T  ^°U  dn  T°1,lh  and  undo  Hedge-rows  near  London,  wIictc- 
the  Mounds  and  Fences  are  ftripp’d  nakfd,  to  give  Sun  to  a  few  mi- 

fexMe  Boots,  which  would  thrive  altogether  as  well  under  them  be¬ 
ing  skilfully  prun  d  and  lopp’d:  Our  Gardeners  will  not  believe  me 

T  1  T-T  u  be  .trUre;  though  ‘Pliny  had  not  affirmed  it  :  As  for 
E tins  (&ith  he)  their  Shade  is  fo  gentle  and  benign,  that  it  nourifhes 
whatfoever  grows  under  it  :  And  (Lib.  xvii.  Gr/.  xxii.)  it  is  his  Opi! 
nion  of  all  other  Trees  (very  few  excepted)  provided  their  Branches 

be  pared  away,  which  being  dlfcreetly  done,  improves  the  Timber  as 
we  have  already  fhewed,  *  r  as 

'  B  b  b  b  Indeed 


[z8o] 
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Indeed  where  Elms  are  planted  either  about  very  fmall  Crofts  or 
Avenues  referved  for  Fafiure,  the  Roots  are  apt  to  Ipring  up  and  an- 
noy  the  Grafs  :  But  I  fpeak  of  the  larger  Field,  and  even  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  Part  of  the  Root  which  fpreads  into  the  Field,  may  (as  I 
have  fhewn)  be  hindered  from  infeding  it,  by  cutting  away  thofe 
Fibres  which  run  into  the  Field,  without  any  Impeachment  to  the 
Growth  of  the  Frees  ;  of  which  I  have  fome  whofe  Roots  are  cut  off 
very  near  the  main  Stems  at  one  Side,  thriving  almoft  altogether  as 
well  as  thofe  which  have  their  Roots  entire.  #  . 

2,5-.  Now  let  us  calculate  a  little  at  adventure,  and  much  within 
what  is  both  feafible,  and  very pojfible  ;  and  we  ftiall  find,  that  four 
Fruit-trees  in  each  Acre  throughout  England,  the  Produtf  fold  but  at 
Six  fence  the  Bujhel  (but  where  do  we  now  buy  them  fo  cheap  ?) 
will  be  worth  a  Million  yearly  :  What  then  may  we  reafonably  judge 
of  Timber,  admit  but  at  the  Growth  of  four  Fence  per  Acre  yearly 
(which  is  the  loweft  that  can  be  eftimated)  it  amounting  to  near  half  a 
Million  ?  if  (as  ’tis  fuppofed)  there  may  be  five  or  fix  and  twenty 
Millions  of  fquare  Acres  in  the  Kingdom  (befides  Fens ,  High-ways , 
Rivers,  &c.  not  counted)  and  without  reckoning  in  the  Maft,  or 
Loppings  ;  which  whofoever  lhall  calculate  from  the  annual  Revenue , 
the  Maft  only  of  Weftphalia  (a  fmall  and  wretched  Country  m  Ger¬ 
many)  does  yield  to  that  Frince ,  will  conclude  to  be  no  defpicable 

Improvement .  . 

z6.  In  this  poor  T erritory,  every  Farmer  does  by  antient  Cufiom 
plant  io  many  Oaks  about  his  Farm ,  as  may  fixffice  to  feed  his  Swine. 
To  effed  this,  they  have  been  fo  careful,  that  when  of  late  Years  the 
Armies  infefted  the  poor  Country,  both  Imperials,  and  Frote- 
ftants  the  only  Bijhoprick  of  Munfier  was  able  to  pay  One  hundred 
thoufand  Crowns  per  Menfem  (which  amounts  of  our  Money  to  about 
2,5*000  l.  Sterling )  befides  the  ordinary  Entertainment  of  their  own 
Frinces  and  private  Families .  This  being  incredible  to  be  pradifed 
in  fo  extreme  barren  a  Country ,  I  thought  fit  to  mention,  either  to 
encourage,  or  reproach  us.  General  Melander  was  wont  to  fay,  The 
good  Husbandry  of  their  Anceftors  had  left  them  this  Stock  pro  fa- 
cra  Anchor  a  ;  confidering  how  the  People  were  afterwards  reduced  to 
live  even  on  their  Trees,  when  the  Soldiers  had  devoured  their  Hogs-y 
redeeming  themfelves  from  great  Extremities,  by  the  Timber  which 
they  were  at  laft  compelled  to  cut  down,  and  which,  had  it  continued, 
would  have  proved  the  utter  Defolation  of  that  whole  Country. 

I  have  this  Infiance  from  my  moft  worthy  and  honourable  Friend 
Sir  William  Curfius  (late  his  Majefty’s  Refident  in  Germany)  who 
received  this  Particular  from  the  Mouth  of  Melander  himfelf :  In  like 
manner,  the  Frinces  and  Freedoms  of  Hejfe ,  Saxony ,  Thuringia, 
and  divers  other  Places  there,  make  vaft  Incomes  of  their  Forefi-fruit 
(befides  the  Timber)  for  Swine  only  *.  So  as  in  a  certain  W ood  in  Haf- 
fia  only,  twenty  thoufand  have  been  fatted,  yielding  the  Frince 
30000  Florins . 


I  fay 
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I  fay  then,  whofoever  fliall  duly  confider  this,  will  find  planting  of  ChAp.VII: 
JV ood  to  be  no  contemptible  Addition,  befides  the  Pafiure  much  im-  vyVv 
proved,  the  cooling  of  fat  and  heavy  Cattle ,  keeping  them  from  inju¬ 
rious  Motions,  Difturbance,  and  running  as  they  do  in  Summer,  to 
find  Shelter  from  the  heat  and  vexation  of  Flies. 

27.  But  I  have  done,  and  it  is  now  time  to  get  out  of  the  Wood , 
and  to  recommend  this,  and  all  that  we  have  propos’d,  to  his  moft  Sa¬ 
cred  Majefty,  the  Honourable  Parliament,  and  to  the  Lord  High-Trea- 
furer,  Principal  Officers,  and  Commiffioners  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  that 
where  fuch  Improvements  may  be  made,  it  be  fpeedily  and  vigoroufly 
profecuted ;  and  where  any  DefeHs  appear,  they  may  be  duly  re¬ 
formed. 

28.  And  what  if  for  this  purpofe  there  were  yet  fome  additional  Of¬ 
fice  conflituted,  which  fhould  have  a  more  univerfal  InfpeHion ,  and 
the  charge  of  all  the  TV oods  and  Forefts  in  his  Majefty' §  Dominions  ? 

This  might  eafily  be  performed  by  'Deputies  in  every  County  ;  Per- 
lons  judicious  and  skilful  in  Husbandry  ;  and  who  might  be  repair’d  to 
for  advice  and  diredion :  And  if  fuch  there  are  at  prefent  (  as  indeed 
our  Laws  feem  to  provide  )  that  their  Power  be  lufficiently  amplified 
where  any  thing  appears  deficient ;  and  as  their  Zeal  excited  by  wor¬ 
thy  Encouragements,  fo  might  Negleds  be  encounter’d  by  a  vigilant 
and  induftrious  Check.  It  fhould  belong  to  their  Province ,  to  lee  that 
luch  Proportions  of  Timber ,  &c.  were  planted  and  fet  out  upon  eve¬ 
ry  hundred,  or  more  of  Acres ,  as  the  Honourable  Commijfioners  have 
fuggefted ;  or  as  might  be  thought  convenient,  the  quality  and  nature 
of  the  places  prudently  confidered  :  It  fhould  be  their  Office  alfo  to 
take  notice  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  Woods ,  and  of  their  fitnefs  for 
publick  ufes  and  file ,  and  of  all  thefe  to  give  Advert  ifements ,  that 
all  defed  in  their  ill  governing  may  be  fpeedily  remedied  ;  and  the  Su¬ 
perior  Officer  or  Surveyor ,  fhould  be  accountable  to  the  Lord  Treafu - 
ver ,  and  to  the  principal  Officers  of  his  Majefiy's  Navy  for  the  time 
being :  And  why  might  not  fuch  a  Regulation  be  worthy  the  eftablilh- 
ing  by  fome  Solemn  and  Publick  AH  of  State ,  becoming  our  Glorious 
Prince ,  SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  SEAS;  and  his  pru¬ 
dent  Senate ,  this  prefent  Parliament  ? 

^  But  to  fhew  how  this  Xilotrophia  Studium  for  the  prelervation  of 
Timber  was  honour’d, 

ap.  We  find  in  Ariflotle' s  Politicks ,  the  Conftitution  of  Extra-ur -  collegia 

ban  Magifirates  to  be  Silvarum  Cujlodes  ;  and  fuch  were  the  Confula -  centomTh- 
res  Silva,  which  the  Great  Cafar  himl'elf  (even  in  a  Time  when  r*myQp Den- 
Italy  did  abound  in  Timber  )  inftituted  ;  and  was  one  of  the  very  firft  Jun?11 2^©; 
things  which  he  did,  at  the  fettling  of  that  vaft  Empire ,  after  the  chfior.  Tati- 
Civil  W ars  had  exceedingly  wafted  the  Country :  Suetonius  relates  it  exerdtor. 
in  the  Life  of  Julius ;  and  Peter  Crinitus  in  his  Fifth  Book  De  Ho-  ^m^piZiml 
nefia  Difciplina ,  c.  3.  gives  this  Reafon  for  it,  Dt  materies  (  faith  extant  Infer  ip- 
he  )  non  deeffiet,  qua  videlicet  Navigia  publica  pojfent  a  prafeffuris  Li"fiuna*!» 
fabrum ,  confici.  True  it  is,  that  this  Office  was  fometimes  called  Pro-  nb! infer  ip! 
vincia  minor  ;  but  for  the  moft  part  annex’d  and  joined  to  fome  of  the  antil-  <luales 
greateft  Confuls  themfelves ;  that  facetious  Sarcafm  of  the  Comedian  ^BriUtnor. 

Comenfium , 

Lugdunenf  Atari  corum  &  Rhodanicor.  eorumoiue  corporum,  &  Collegiorum  patronis  curatoribus.  Vide  etiam  Hieron. 
Rubeum,  lib.  i.  Hi  ft-  Ravennat.  Item  de  Dendrophoris  Ltd-  Theodof.  lib,  1.  &>  z.  iifdem  verbis  inferhto :  Mori  fat. 
Orb.  Marit.lib,  1,  cap,  24. 

4  A 


(  where 
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(  where  ‘Plautus  names  it  Frovincia  caudicatria  )  referring  only  to  feme 
undei-Officer,  fubfervient  to  the  other :  And  fuch  a  Charge  is  at  this 
day  extant  amongft  the  noble  Venetians ,  who  have  near  Trvvift  (  be- 
fides  what  they  nourifh  in  other  places  )  a  goodly  For  eft  of  Oaks ,  pre- 
ferved  as  a  Jewel ,  for  the  only  ufe  of  the  Arfenal ,  called  the  Monte Uo, 
which  is  in  length  twelve  Miles ,  large  five,  and  near  twenty  Miles 
in  compafs;  carefully  luperviled  by  a  certain  Officer,  whom  they 
name  il  Caffitano :  The  like  have  the  Genoeses  for  the  care  ol  the 
goodly  Forefts  of  Alton ce,  in  the  Iftand  ol  Corfica,  full  ol  goodly 
Oaks ,  and  other  Timber  ;  which  not  only  furnilh  that  State  with  luffi- 
cient  Materials  to  build  their  own  G allies,  and  other  Vejftcls,  but  lo 
many  for  f ale  go  other  Nations,  that  fince  the  late  Inftult  the  French 
made  upon  that  Glorious  City,  he  has  haughtily  forbid  them  to  i  raj- 
fick  any  more  with  Strangers,  by  fupplying  them  as  heretofore,  to  their 
great  Detriment  and  Lois :  This  Timber  is  of  fuch  a  Grain  and  Qua¬ 
lity  as  though  felled  in  the  New  Moon,  it  is  not  at  all  impaii  d. 

We  might,  befides  all  thefe,  inftance  in  many  other  prudent  States ; 
not  to  importune  you  with  the  exprels  Laws  which  Ancus  Mat  tins 
the  Nefthew  of  Numa,  and  other  Frinces  long  before  Ctefar,  did  ordain 
for  this  very  purpoie  fince,  indeed,  the  care  ol  io  publick  and  honou¬ 
rable  an  Enterprize  as  is  this  of  Flanting  and  Improving  of  If  oods, 
is  a  right  Noble  and  Roy  alUndert  akin g  ;  as  that  ol  the  Lor  eft  of  Dean , 
&c.  in  particular,  (  were  it  bravely  manag’d  )  an  Imperial  Defign  ;  and 
I  do  pronounce  it  more  worthy  of  a  Frince,  who  truly  confults  his 
Glory  in  the  higheft  hit  ere jl  of  his  Subjects ,  than  that  of  gaining 
Battels,  or  lubduing  a  Frovince. 

And  now  after  all  this,  and  the  Dire  hi  ions  and  Encouragements  enu¬ 
merated  in  this  Chapter,  together  with  the  moft  important  Concerns 
of  thefe  Dominions,  and  (next  to  God's  immediate  F  rot  ell  ion )  the 
only  and  moft  neceffary  Expedient  to  preferve  them :  By  whole  Negli¬ 
gence  fo  little  EjffeAs  appear  of  thefe  Improvements,  which  might  by 
this  time  have  been  made  in  the  Royal  Magazines ,  ever  fince  the  Firft 
Edition  of  this  Treatife  (  and  of  fo  fair  a  growth  of  ufeful  Timber  )  I 
lift  not  to  declare  ;  though  the  Officers  then  intrufted,  and  whole  duty 
it  was,  be  now  no  more:  I  cannot,  however,  but  call  to  mind,  how 
feemingly  felicitous  and  earneft  the  Commiffioners  were,  I  Ihould  digeft 
and  methodize  the  Papers  I  laid  before  them  on  this  Subjed,  with  a 
"Zeal  becoming  Fublick  Spirits  (  as  under  their  Hands  I  have  to  fhew  ) 
whilft  the  putting  it  in  pra&ice  to  any  laudable  degree,  was  loon  call: 
by  as  a  FrojeA  fcarce  worth  the  while.  I  again  affirm,  That  had  thefe 
Advantages  of  Foreft  Culture  been  then  wigoroufly  encouraged  and 
promoted,  there  had  now  been  of  thole  Materials  infinite  {lore,  even 
from  the  very  Acorn  and  Seminary,  a  competent  advance  of  the  moft 
ufeful  Timber  for  the  building  of  Ships,  (  as  I  think  is  {Efficiently 
made  out )  fince  his  late  Majefty’s  Reftoration :  The  want  of  Timber, 
and  the  neceflity  of  being  fupply'd  by  Foreign  Countries,  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  better  and  more  induftrious  Inftruments,  may  prove  in  a 
fhort  time  a  greater  mifehief  to  the  Publick,  than  the  late  diminution 
of  the  Coin.  I  wifh  I  prove  no  Frophet,  whilft  I  cannot  lor  my  life 
but  often  think  of  what  the  learned  Me  lan  Ah  on  above  a  hundred 
Years  fince  was  wont  to  fay  (long  before  thole  barbarous  JVars  had 
made  thefe  Devaftations  in  Germany  ),  That  the  Time  was  coming, 

when  the  want  of  three  Things  would  be  the  Ruin  ol  Europe ;  Lig¬ 
num, 
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nurn ,  probam  Monet  am,  probos  Amicos ;  Timber ,  Money  and  Chap.  VIL 

Sincere  Friends .  How  far  we  fee  this  FrediCiion  already  verify’d,  let 
others  judge:  And  if  what  I  here  have  touch’d  with  fome  Refentment 
in  behalf  of  the  Tub  lick  and  my  Country ,  in  this  Ruftick  Tdifcourfe , 
and  us’d  the  freedom  of  a  plain  Forefter,  feems  too  rude  *  it  is  the 
Ferfon  I  was  commanded  to  put  on,  and  my  Flea  is  ready, 

7 7zt£piim$,  yrf  olvyip  ^vAevelotf. 

Frafente  Quercu,  ligna  quivis  colligit , 

For  who  could  have  fpoken  lefs  upon  fo  ample  <2  Subject?  And  there¬ 
fore  I  hope  my  Zeal  for  it  in  thefe  Fapers ,  will  excufe  the  prolixity  of 
this  cDigreJJlon,  and  all  other  the  Imperfections  of  my  Services. 

Si  canimus  Silvas,  Silvae  funt  Confute  digna. 


%)  E  N  ft  &  0- 
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The  FOURTH  BOOK. 


An  Hiftoncal  Account  of  the  Sacrednefs  and  Ufe 

of  ftanding  Groves 7  &c. 


i  AND  thus  have  we  finifh’d  what  we  efteem’d  neceffary  for  the 
*  A  Direction  of  Planting ,  and  the  C*/f*r*  of  2Vw  and  . 

in  general ;  whether  for  the  raifing  of  New,  or  prefervation  of  the 
more  ancient  and  venerable  Jhades,  crowning  the  Brows  ol  lofty 
Hills ,  or  furnifhing  and  adorning  the  more  fruitful  and  humble 
‘Plains,  Groves  and  Forefts ,  fuch  as  were  never  prophan’d  by  the  in¬ 
humanity  of  Edge-Tools:  Woods ,  whole  Original  are  as  unknown  as 
the  Arcadians  ;  like  the  goodly  Cedars  of  Lib  anus ,  P [aim  104.  Ar - 
bores  Dei,  according  to  the  Hebrew ,  for  fomething  doubtlefs  which 
they  noted  in  the  Genius  of  thole  Venerable  Places  befides  their  meer 
Bulk  and  Stature :  And  verily,  I  cannot  think  to  have  well  acquitted 
my  felf  of  this  ufeful  Subject,  till  I  lhall  have  in  feme  fort  vindicated 
the  Honour  of  T rees  and  Woods ,  by  Ihewing  my  Reader  of  what 
Eftimation  they  were  of  old  for  their  Divine ,  as  well  as  Civil  Vfes ; 
at  leaft  refrefh  both  Him ,  and  my  Self. \  with  what  occurs  of  Hiftorical 
and  Inftrudive  amongft  the  Learned  concerning  them.  And  firft, 
ftanding  Woods  and  Forefts  were  not  only  the  Original  Habitations  of 
Men ,  and  for  Defence  and  Fortrejfes ,  but  the  hrft  occafion  of  that 
Speech ,  Polity  and  Society  which  made  them  differ  from  Beafts . 
This  the  Architect  *  Vitruvius  ingenioully  deleribes,  where  he  tells 
us  that  the  violent  perculfion  of  one  Tree  againft  another  forc’d  by  an 
impetuous  Wind,  felting  them  on  fire,  the  Flame  did  not  fo  much 
furprize  and  affright  the  falvage  Forefters ,  as  the  W armth,  which  (af¬ 
ter  a  little  gazing  at  the  unufual  Accident,  they  found  fo  comfortable : 
This  (  fays  he  )  invited  them  to  approach  it  nearer,  and  as  it  fpent  and 
confum’d,  by  Signs  and  barbarous  Tones  (which  in  procefs  of  time 
were  form’d  into  fignificant  Words  )  to  encourage  one  another  to  fup- 
ply  it  with  frefh  Combuftibles :  By  this  Accident  the  wild  People,  who 
before  were  afraid  of  one  another,  and  dwelt  afunder,  began  to  find  the 
benefit  and  fweetnefs  of  Society,  mutual  Affiftance,  and  Converfation ; 
which  they  afterwards  improv’d,  by  building  Houfes  with  thole  Trees, 
and  dwelling  nearer  together  :  From  thefe  mean  and  imperfed  begin¬ 
nings  they  arriv’d  in  time  to  be  Authors  of  the  molt  poiifh  d  Afts, 
eftablifh’d  Laws,  peopled  Nations,  planted  Countries,  and  laid  the 
Foundation  of  all  that  Order  and  Magnificence  which  the  fucceeding 
Ages  have  enjoy’d.  No  more  then  let  us  admire  the  enormous  Moles 
and  Bridges  of  Caligula  acrofs  to  Baiee  or  that  of  Trajan  over  the 
Danubius,  ftupendous  Work  of  Stone  and  Marble,  to  the  adverfe 
Shores;  whilft  our  Timber  and  our  Trees  making  us  Bridges  to  the 

1  furtheft 
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furtheft  Indies  and  Antipodes,  land  us  into  New  Worlds  :  In  a  word.  Chap.  L 
(and  to  fpeak  a  bold  and  noble  truth  )  Trees  and  Woods  have  twice 
fay'd  the  whole  World ;  firft  by  the  Ark,  then  by  the  Crofs  ;  making 
full  amends  for  the  Evil  Fruit  of  the  Tree  in  Paradife,  by  that 
which  was  born  on  the  Tree  in  Golgotha.  But  that  we  may  give  an 
account  of  their  facred,  and  other  ‘Vfes  of  thefe  venerable  Retirements, 
we  will  next  proceed  to  deferibe  what  thofe  Places  were. 

2.  Though  Silva  was  the  more  general  Name,  denoting  a  large 
Trad  of  Wood,  or  Trees,  the  incidua  and  cadua  ;  yet  there  were  le- 
veral  other  Titles  attributed  to  greater  or  leffer  Affemblies  of  them  ; 

Domus  Silva  was  a  Summer-Houfe ;  and  fuch  was  Solomon' s^Out®, 

§.  i  Reg.  vii.  2.  As  when  they  planted  them  for  Pleafure  and 
Shade  only,  they  had  their  Nemora  •  and  as  we  our  Parks,  for  the 
prefervation  of  Game,  and  particularly  Venifon,  &c.  their  Salt  us,  and 
Silva  invia,  fecluded  for  the  moft  part  from  the  reft,  &c.  But  among 
Authors  we  meet  with  nothing  more  frequent,  and  indeed  more  celebra¬ 
ted,  than  thofe  Arboreous  Amenities  and  Plantations  of  Woods, 
which  they  call'd  Luci ;  and  which,  though  fometimes,  we  confefs, 
were  reftrain’d  to  certain  peculiar  places,  for  Devotion,  (  which  were 
never  to  be  fell’d)  ;  yet  were  they  alfo  promilcuoufly  both  ufed,  and 
taken  for  all  that  the  wide  Forejl  comprehends,  or  can  fignify.  To 
difmifs  a  number  of  Critics,  The  Name  Fucus  is  deriv'd  by  Quintili¬ 
an  and  others  who  delight  to  play  with  W ords  (  by  Anttphrafis  )  d 
minime  Lucendo ,  becaule  of  its  denlity, 


mtlli  penetrabilis  aflro. 


Vide  jfuji.  Lip- 
Jium  in  Germa¬ 
ns  am  Tacit  i 


whence  Apuleius  us'd  Fuco  fublucido ;  and  the  Poets,  Subluflri  um~  hollxe  fat!i' 
bra  :  Others  (  on  the  contrary  )  have  taken  it  for  Light  in  the  Maf- 
culine ;  umbra  non  quia  minime,  fed  quia  maxime  Luceat ;  by  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Lamps  fufpended  in  them  before  the  Shrine  •  or  becaufe  they  kind- 
led  Fires,  by  what  Accident  unknown: 


a - - - Whether  it  were 

By  Lightning  fent  from' Heaven,  or  elfe  there 
The  Salvage  Men  in  mutual  Wars  and  Fight , 
Had  fet  the  Trees  on  Fire ,  their  Foes  ?  affright . 

Or  whether  the  Trees  fet  Fire  on  themfelves, 

b  When  clajhing  Boughs  thwarting ,  each  other  fret . 


For  fuch  Accidents,  and  even  the  very  heat  of  the  Sun  alone  has  kind¬ 
led  wonderful  Conflagrations :  Or  haply  (  and  more  probably  )  to  con- 
fume  their  Sacrifices,  we  will  not  much  inlifL  The  Poets  it  feems, 
fpeaking  of  Juno,  would  give  it  quite  another  Original,  and  tune  it 
to  their  Songs  invoking  Lucina,  whilft  the  main  and  principal  diffe¬ 
rence  con  lifted  not  fo  much  in  the  Name ,  as  the  Vfe  and  Dedication, 
which  was  for  lilent,  awful,  and  more  folemn  Religion,  ( filva ,  quafi 
filens  locus)’,  to  which  purpole  they  were  chiefly  manu  confiti,  fuch  as 


»  , — — - - ■ — — ■ — - Seu  Cseli  fulmine  miflo, 

Sive  quod  inter  fe  bellum  Silveftria  gentes 
Hoftibus  intulerant  ignem,  formidinis  ergo,  QPc. 

L  u  c  r  e  t,  1.  5, 

*  Mutua  dam  inter  fe  rami  ftirpefque  teruntur, 

4  B  we 
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Book  IV.  we  have  been  treating  of,  entire ,  and  never  violated  with  the  Axe : 

Fabius  calls  them  S acres  ex  V etuftate ,  venerable  for  their  Age  ;  and 
certain  it  is,  they  had  of  very  great  Antiquity  been  confederated  to 
holy  Ules,  not  only  by  fuperftitious  Perlbns  to  the  Gentile  Deities 
and  Heroes ,  but  to  the  true  God ,  by  the  F atriarchs  themlelves,  who 
ab  initio  (  as  is  prefum’d  )  did  frequently  retire  to  fuch  Places  to  ferve 
him  in,  compofe  their  Meditations ,  and  celebrate  facred  Myfteries , 
Frayers ,  and  Oblations ;  following  the  Tradition  of  the  Gome  rites 
or  Defendants  of  Noah ,  who  firft  peopl’d  Galatia  and  other  Parts  of 
See  the  World  after  the  univerfal  ^  Deluge.  From  hence  lome  prefume 
Learned  Pei-  that  even  the  ancient  Druids  had  their  Origin  :  But  that  Abraham 
ron  Anti?  might  imitate  what  the  moft  Religious  of  that  Age  had  practis’d  before 
Eufeb.Lib .  him,  may  not  be  unlikely;  for  we  read  he  foon  planted  himfelf  and 
v.  cap.  19.  Family  at  the  § uercetum  of  Mambre ,  Gen.  xiii.  where,  as  *  Eufe - 
^IT^ubife'  bhis.  Eccl.  Hift.  1.  1.  c.  18.  gives  us  the  account,  He  fpread  his 
Terebintho.  F  avilions ,  erected  an  Altar ,  offer'd  and  perform’d  all  the  Prieftly 
Hieronymus,  Fit  os  ;  and  there ,  to  the  immortal  Glory  of  the  Oak ,  or  rather  Arbo- 
dbf&c/  reotts  Temple ,  he  entertain’d  God  himlelf.  IJidore ,  St.  Hie rom,  ^  and 
t  Hierom  in  Sozomen  report  confidently,  that  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  thole 
Eraf  Trees  remained  till  the  Reign  of  the  great  Conftantine,  (  and  the  Stump 
Schoi  inEp.ad  till  St.  Hierom)  who  founded  a  ||  venerable  Chappel  under  it;  and 
if  t^at  both  the  Chriftians ,  Jews ,  and  Arabs ,  held  a  lolemn  Anniver - 

prors  Rcfciipt  fary  or  Station  there,  and  believed  that  from  the  very  time  of  Noah, 
to  By.  Maca-  [ia(p  been  a  Confecrated  Place:  Sure  we  are,  it  was  about  feme  luch 
l he'S Demolition  Afiembly  of  Trees,  that  God  was  pleas’d  firft  of  all  to  appear  to  the 
0/  the  idol  Father  of  the  Faithful ,  when  he  eftablilhed  the  Covenant  with  him; 
ibdt^andtbe  and  more  exprelly,  when  removing  thence  (  upon  confirming  the  League 
lull dlwr  of  a  with  Abimelech ,  Gen.  xxi.  and  fettling  at  Beer/heba)  he  delign’d  an 
Magnificent  exprefs  Place  for  God's  Divine  Service:  For  there,  fays  the  Sacred  Text , 
He  planted  a  Grove ,  and  called  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  Such 


Church 
Eufeb.  de  vit 


Confiant.  Lib.  another  Tuft  we  read  of  (  for  we  mult  not  always  reftrain  it  to  one 

t  .1 V  5®'  11  i ‘7  -  \  1  ^  st  +  n,'  1  si  /.  h  1  a  4-/-.  —  ■  T-t  1  nil  AT n  m  n  l. 


fingle  Tree  )  when  the  Fatriarch  came  to  r— HiQ  jn1^  Elon  Moreh , 
ad  Convdllem  illuftrium :  But  whether  that  were  the  fame  in  which 
the  High ~Fr ieft  repolited  the  famous  Stone ,  after  the  Exhortation 
mention’d,  Jojhua  xxiv.  26.  we  do  not  contend ;  under  an  Oak  fays  the 
Scripture ,  and  it  grew  near  the  Sanctuary,  and  probably  might  be 
that  which  his  Grand  child  confecrated  with  the  Funeral  of  his  belo¬ 
ved  Rebecca ,  Gen.  xxxv.  For  ’tis  apparent  by  the  Context ,  that  There 
God  appeared  to  him  again:  So  Gr  otitis  upon  the  Words  (fubter  quer- 
cum , )  I  Ham  ipfam  (fays  he)  cujus  mentio%  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  in  hiftoria 
Jacobi  &  Judie  ;  and  adds,  Is  locus  in  honorem  Jacobi  diu  pro  Tern- 
plo  fuit.  That  the  very  Spot  was  long  after  us’d  for  a  Temple  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  him;  and  that  Place  which  Zozomen  calls  Terebinthum ,  from 
certain  Trees  growfing  there  as  ancient  as  the  World  it  felf,  fays  Jofe- 
phus  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  5.  Others  report  that  this  Tree  fprung  from  a 
Staff,  which  one  of  the  Angels ,  wrho  appear’d  to  the  Fatriarch ,  fixed 
in  the  Ground :  So  Geor.  Syncellus  in  Chronico.  Mirum  verb  eft 
(lays  Valefius  on  this  Paftagenf  Eufebius)  cum  quercus  ibidem  fuerit , 
fub  qua  Abraham  Tabernaculum  po fuerit,  ( ut  legitur  in  Cap.  xviii. 
Gen.  )  cur  locus  ipfe  a  Terebintho  potius  quam  a  ffuercu  nomen  acce- 
perit.  In  the  mean  time,  as  to  the  Prohibition,  xvi.  Deut.  21. 
whether  this  F atriarchal  Devotion  in  Groves ,  and  under  Arboreous 
Shades ,  vras  approv’d  by  God ,  till  there  was  a  fixed  Altar ,  and  his 

Ceremonial 
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Ceremonial  Worjbip  confin'd  to  the  Tabetnacle  and  Temple,  I  think  C„.~7t 
needs  be  no  *  quefhon.  “ 

3.  If  we  therefore  now  would  track  the  Religious  Efteem  of  Trees  *  ft 

T*  rn  if  »  m  **,  we  I».e6,i„,  gsz  pgztssr 

Mofes  m  the  fiery  Thicket  ;  and  it  is  not  to  abufe  or  violate  the"  Text, 
that  Moncaus  and  others,  interpret  it  to  have  been  an  entire  Grove 

“ln0la  *n/e  Bu\  on}y>  fthlc,h  hc  fiw  as  burning,  yet  unconfum'd.’ 

•  &  FJ (  aJ.s  m7  Author)  rubi  vocabulo  non  quidemrubum  altquem 
ttmcutn  &  fohtanum  figmficari ,  verum  rubetum  tot  urn ,  aut  potius 
fruticet-um,  quomodo  de  gherae  Mambre  pro  Ouerceto  toto  T)o£H 
melhgunt.  Now  that  they  worlhipped  in  that  Race  fcon  after  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt,  the  following  Story  /hews;  and  the  Feaft  of 

Tr  a  ThoLhtut  ;elembknc"  of  ‘Patriarchal  Devotion  under  xxiii.  W. 
frees  though  but  in  temporary  Groves  and  Shades  in  manner  of*®-  ' 

Booths,  yet  celebrated  with  all  the  refrelhings  of  the  For, eft ;  and  from 

the  very  Infancy  of  the  World,  in  which  Adam  was  entertain’d  in  2W 

d if, ?,  and  Abraham  (  as  we  noted )  receiv’d  his  Divine  Guefts,  not  in 

his  Tent  but  under  a  Tree,  an  Oak,  ( Triclinium  Angelicum,  the 

Nnf  a  yrR°°m  j  'nte^‘8cnt  Perlons  have  embrac’d  the  Solace 
°Tihady  -Arbour?,  and  all  devout  Perfons  found  how  naturally  they 
difpole  our  Spirits  to  Religious  Contemplations 3  For  this,  as  fome 
conceive,  they  much  affefited  to  plant  their  Trees  in  Circles,  and  gave 
that  capacious  Form  to  the  firft  Temples ,  oblerv’d  not  only  of  old  but 
even  at  this  day  by  the  Jews,  as  the  moll  accommodate  fob  their  Affem- 
blies ;  or,  as  others,  becaufe  that  Figure  molt  refembl’d  the  Vmverfe 
-mA  tht  Heavens :  Temp  luma  Temp lan do,  fays  a  knowing  Critic ;  and 
ano  hei,  Templum  eft  nefcio  quid  immane,  atque  amplum ;  -fucli  as 
Arnobtus  Ipeaks  of,  that  had  no  Roof  but  Heaven,  till  that  lhmptuous 
Fabnc  of  Solomon 1  was  confin’d  to  Jerufalem,  andthegoodlieft  Cedars 
and  moft  coftly  Woods  were  carried  thither  to  form  the  Columns  and 
ay  the  Rafters  ;  and^and  not  till  then,  was  it  fo  much  as  Schit 
that  I  can  find,  to  retire  to  Groves  fox  theuHevot  ion,  or  even  to  Bethel 

1.  In  fuch  Recedes  were  the  ancient  Oratories  and  Profeuche  built 

Thearte-wSe,  Jub  dio ,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Cities  xvi  Acts- 

and  made  ule  of  even  amongft  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  People  of 

God-,  (nor  is  it  always  the  lefs  authentical  for  having  been  the  o-uifeof 

Nations );  hence  that  of  Philo,  fneaking  of  one  the  -  f  i  i  1 

Tsepsdjydt;  ibltSepTQ'uyn  £Cc  bad  fell'd  all  cht>  -r  l,  Tim‘;  fedeemv 

a  PJacerhe  VaZTifi  '  C  *  d  d  U  *  1  rees  about  U  5  and  filch 

a  rjace  the  S  aty rift  means,  where  he  asks,  In  quate  quaro  pro  Kucha  ?  See  Trim,, 

becaufe  it  was  the  Rendezvous:,  alfo,  where  uoorPeonl eZ’/Zi  i 

to  beg  the  Alms  of  devout  and  char  tnhlfpJ?  Fe°PJeusdto  Sequent  Ai„fw„h. 
tinrulAr  f/-\r  .  j  n?  chaiItabJe  tenons ;  fo  as  it  was  efteenfd  Viatrib.  on 

piacular -for any  to  cut  down  fo  much  as  a  flick  about  them,  unlels  it 
were  to  build  them:  when  with  the  f/ilwii fl  a/t  i  ?  n-  2.6-  Vaiejius 

ding  to  their  forward!  of  Ajalmift  Men  had  Honour  accor-  Am,,  Lub. 

umg  to  tneir  lorwardnefs  of  repairing  the  Houfes  of  God  in  the  Land  •  *•  Hifi-  E“A- 

ix  hsr 1  ,ht  “ 

N'aTi  r  /  ?lp]es  ^Ut'  and  Groves  dejerted  lie : 

KrOld  adore ,  andneglett  Tiety . 

*  -P  nine  defertis  ceflknt  facraria  LiKiT~  " 

Aujum  omnes  vi&a,  jam  pIeute  colunr; 

p  R  ©  PE  RT, 

la 
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Book  IV.  In  the  mean  time,  that  which  came  neareft  to  the  SchanePegta  of  the 
■  Jews,  and  other  Solemnities,  call’d  by  the  Romans ,  Dmbra  ;  as 

thole  in  Neptunalibus  aredefcrib’d  by  the  Poet: 

b  All  forts  together  flock  ;  and  on  the  Ground 
Difplay'd,  each  Fellow  with  his  Mate  drinks  round. 

Some  fit  in  open  Air ,  fame  build  their  Rents  ; 

Andfome  them/elves  in  branchy  Arbors  fence. 

‘Plutarch  fpeaking  of  the  Anniverfary  Feafl  of  Bacchus,  plainly 
refembles  it  to  that  of  the  Tabernacles ,  carrying  about  Qupmy  tpcmxar. 
Branches  of  Balm,  Citron ,  and  other  Trees,  as  Jojephu's  defcribes  the 
7 ewUh  FefiivaT.  The  Cuflom  (for  ought  I  know)  kill  kept  up  in  ma¬ 
ny  Places  of  our  Country,  and  abroad,  on  May-Day  (and  about  the 
time  of  the  year)  when  the  young  Men  and  Maidens,  like  the  Pagan 
*  r„,  pie}*,  go  out  into  the  Woods  and  Cop  fees,  cut  down  and  *  ipo.1 

vii  Lib.  in.  young  Springers,  to  dreis  up  their  May -Booth  and  dance  about  the 
s*a.  5.  ipole  as  in  ‘Pictures  we  fee  the  wanton  Ifraehtes  about  the  Molten 
Calf.  For  thus,  as  we  noted,  thofe  Rites  commanded  by  God  came 
to  be  prophaned,  and  the  Retiredneft  of  Groves  and  Shades  for  their 
Opacoufnefs ,  abus’d  to  abominable  Purpoies,  and  Works  of  Darknefs. 
But  what  good  or  indifferent  thing  has  not  been  fubjeft  to  Perverfion? 
It  is  laid  in  the  end  of  Ifaiah,  Exprobratur  Hebrais  quod  in  Optfl- 
Tdfmu  honais  Idolorum  horti  effent  in  quorum  medio  februabantur ;  but  how 
&Gent.  rn.  this  js  applicable  to  Groves,  does  not  appear  lo  fully ;  though  we  find 
t)r&G,:e.  them  interdifted,  Dent.  xvi.  21.  Judg.  vi.  if.  1  Chron.  xxxi.  },&c. 
Gyraldum  de  and  forbidden  to ’be  planted  near  th  tTemple.  And  an  impure ‘Grove 
.nhgent.  Syn-  Qn  jyf  t  Libanus,  dedicated  to  Venus,  was  by  an  Imperial  Baitt  ot 

Conftantine  extirpated:  But  from  the  Abltfe  of  the  thing  to  the  on- 
ufe  thtConfequence  is  not  always  valid;  and  we  may  note  as  to  this 
very  Particular,  that  where  in  divers  Places  of  holy  Writ  the  Denun¬ 
ciation  againft  Groves  is  fo  exprefs,  it  is  frequently  to  be  taken  but 
Cat achre finally,  from  the  Wooden  Image  or  Statue  c all  d  by  that 
Name,  as  our  Learned  Selden  makes  out  by  fundry  Inftances  in  his 
Syntagma  de  Ft  is  Syris.  Indeed  the  Ui'e  of  Groves  upon  account  of 
devotion  was  lo  antient,  and  feem’d  fo  univerfal,  that  they  confecra- 
ted  not  only  real  and  natural  Groves,  but  lucos  piBos,  artificial  Bof 

cave  and  Reprefentations  of  them. 

The  Sum  of  all  is,  Taradife  itfelf  was  but  a  kind  of  Nemorous  Tem¬ 
ple  or  Sacred  Grove ,  planted  by  God  himfelf,  and  given  to  Man, 
tahquam  primo  facer  doth  the  word  is  qay,  which  properly  fignifies  to 
ferve  or  adminifter  res  divinas ;  a  Place  confecrated  for  lober  Dilci- 
pline,  and  to  contemplate  thofe  Myftermts  and  Sacramental  Trees, 
which  they  were  not  to  touch  with  their.  Hands ;  and  in  Memory  ot 
them,  I  am  inclin’d  to  believe,  holy  Men  (as  we  have  ihew’d  in  Abra¬ 
ham  and  others)  might  plant  and  cultivate  Groves  where  they  tradi¬ 
tionally  invok’d  the  Deity ;  and  St.  Hierom,  Chryfeftom,  Cyprian, 
Auguflin,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  greatly  magnified  thele 
pious  Advantages;  and  Cajetan  tells  us,  that  from  Ifaac  to  Jaco  ,  an 


Vid.  Sanflti- 
'tom,  Pifcat. 
Grotlum. 


t>  Plebs  venit,  ac  virides  paffim  disje&a  per  herbas 
Potat  &  accumbit  cum  pare  quifque  lua.* 

Sub  jove  pars  durat,  pauci  tentoria  ponunt; 

Sunt  quibus  c  ramis  frondea  faQa  caiu  eft.  ... 

’  -  --  —  -  O  y  I D.  Fajlt  Lib,  ill.  mat. 


their 
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their  Defendants,  they  followed  Abraham  in  this  Cuftom.  Solomon  CtfAp. I. 
was  a  greater  Planter  of  them,  and  had  an  Houfe  of  P leafure  or  Lodge . 
in  one  of  them  for  Recefs.  In  fuch  Places  were  the  Monuments  of  their 
Saints,  and  the  Bones  of  their  Heroes  depofited;  for  which  ‘David 
celebrated  the  Humanity  of  the  Galadites ,  in  Nemora  Jabes ,  as  moil 
facred  and  inviolable.  In  fuch  a  Place  did  the  Angel  appear  to 
Gideon  ;  and  in  others,  Princes  were  inaugurated ;  lb  Abimelech , 

Judg.  ix.  And  the  Rabbins  add  a  Realon  why  they  were  reputed 
lb  venerable;  becaufe  more  remote  from  Men  and  Company,  more 
apt  to  compofe  the  Soul,  and  fit  it  for  divine  Adions,  and  fome- 
times  Apparitions ;  for  which  the  firffc  Enclofures  and  Sacra  Septa, 
were  attributed  to  Groves ,  *  Mountains,  Fountains  of  Water ,  and  *  ^ 
the  like  folemn  Objects,  as  of  peculiar  Sandity,  and  as  the  old  Senfe  cmrf- 
of  all  Words  denoting  Sandlity  did  import  Separatenefs,  and  uncom- 
mon  Propriety  :  See  our  Learned  Mede.  For  though  fince  the  De-  Lucian  deSa* 
vil’s  Intrufion  into  Paradife,  even  the  moft  holy  and  devoted  Places  crif' 
were  not  free  from  his  Temptations  and  ugly  Stratagems;  yet  we  find 
our  Blejfed  Saviour  did  frequently  retire  into  the  Wildernefs,  as  Eli¬ 
jah  and  St.  John  Baptift  did  before  him,  and  divers  other  holy  Men ; 
particularly  the  ©esqwW,  whom  Philo  mentions;  a  certain  religious  phii0 /;$. 
Sed,  who  addiding  themfelves  to  Contemplation .  chofe  the  folitary  Re- 
celfes  of  Groves  and  IV oods  ;  as  of  old  the  Rechabites ,  Ejfenes ,  Pri¬ 
mitive  Monks,  (and  other  Inftitutions)  retired  amongft  the  Thebaid 
Defarts  :  And  perhaps  the  Air  of  luch  retired  Places  may  be  ailiftant 
and  influential,  for  the  inciting  of  penitential  Exprellions  and  Affedi- 
ons;  elpecially  where  one  may  have  the  additional  Affiftances  of  foli¬ 
tary  Grotts ,  murmuring  Streams,  and  defolate  Profpebfs.  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  under  a  Tree  was  the  Place  of  that  admirable  St.  Auguftin’s 
lolemn  Converfon ,  after  all  his  importunate  Reludances :  I  have  often 
thought  of  it,  and  it  is  a  melting  Paffage,  as  himlelf  has  recorded  it, 

Con.  1.  8,  c.  8.  and  he  gives  the  realon,  Solitudo  enim  mihi  ad  negoti - 
urn  flendi  aptior  fuggerebatur.  And  that  indeed  fuch  Opportunities 
were  fuccefsful  for  Recollection,  and  to  the  very  Reformation  of  lome 
ingenuous  Spirits,  from  lecular  Engagements  to  excellent  and  mortify¬ 
ing  Purpofes,  we  may  find  in  that  wonderful  Relation  of  P ontianuV s 
two  Friends,  great  Courtiers  of  the  Time,  as  the  fame  holy  Father 
relates  it,  previous  to  his  own  Converfion.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  an 
Obfervation  of  the  learned  Dr.  Plot ,  in  his  (often-cited)  Nat.  Hift.  of 
Oxfordjhire  ;  taking  notice  of  two  eminent  Religious  Houfes ,  whole 
Foundations  were  occafion’d  by  Trees ;  the  firft,  Ofney- Abbey ;  the 
fecond,  by  realon  of  a  certain  Tree  Handing  in  the  Meadows  (where 
after  was  built  the  Abbey )  to  which  a  Company  of  Pyes  were  wont 
to  repair,  as  oft  as  Edith  a,  the  Wife  of  Robert  d’Oyly ,  came  to  walk 
that  way  to  l'olace  herfelf;  for  the  clamorous  Birds  did  lo  affed  her, 
that  confulting  with  one  Radulphus  (Canon  of  St.  Fridifvid )  what  it 
might  fignify,  the  fubtle  Man  advis’d  her  to  build  a  Monaftery  where 
that  Tree  Hood,  as  if  lb  direded  by  the  Pyes  in  a  miraculous  manner : 

Nor  was  it  long  e’er  the  Lady  procur’d  her  Husband  to  do  it,  and  to 
make  Radulphus  (her  Confdfor)  firft  Prior  of  it. 

Such  another  Foundation  was  caus’d  by  a  tripple  Elm  having  three 
Trunks  ilfuingfrom  one  Root .?  Near  fuch  a  Tree  as  this,  was  Sit  Tho* 
mas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  London ,  warn’d  by  a  Dream  to  ered  a 
Ho  liege  for  the  Education  of  Youth:  which  he  did;  namely,  St.  John’s 
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in  Oxford  %  which  with  the  very  Tree  ftill  ftourifhes  in  that  famous 
'JJniverfity.  But  of  thefe  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much. 

6.  We  fhali  now,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour  to  fhew,  how  this 
innocent  Veneration  to  Groves  palled  from  the  ‘People  of  God  to  the 
Gentiles ,  and  by  what  degrees  it  degenerated  into  dangerous  Superfti- 
tions  :  For  the  ‘Devil  was  always  God's  Ape,  and  did  lb  ply  his  Groves , 
Altars ,  and  Sacrifices,  and  almoft  all  other  Rites  belonging  to  his 
Worfhip,  that  every  green  Tree  was  full  of  his  Abominations,  and 
Places  devoted  to  his  impure  Service :  Hi  finer e  (fays  Pliny,  lpeaking 
of  Groves)  quondam  Numinum  temp  la,  6Cc.  u  Thefe  were  of  old 
“  the  T emples  of  the  Gods  ;  and  alter  that  fimple  (but  antient  Cuftom) 
“  Men  at  this  day  confecrate  the  faireft  and  goodlieft  Trees  to  fome 
“  Deity  or  other  3  nor  do  we  more  adore  our  glittering  Shrines  ol  Gold 
“  and  Ivory ,  than  the  Groves,  in  which  with  a  profound  and  awful 
“  Silence  we  worfhip  them".  Quintilian  fpeaking  of  the  Veneration 
paid  an  old  Dmbragious  Oak,  adds,  In  quibus  grandia,  &  antique 1 
robora  jam  non  tantum  habeat  fipeciem,  quantum  ReligiGnem :  For  in 
truth,  the  very  Tree  itfelf  was  fometimes  deified ,  and  that  Celtic  Sta¬ 
tue  of  Jupiter  no  better  than  a  prodigious  tall  Oak,  whence  ’tis  faid  r 
the  Chaldean  Theologues  deriv'd  their  Superllition  towards  it  3  and  the 
Perfians,  we  read,  us’d  that  Tree  in  all  their  myfterious  Rites.  And 
as  for  Wood  in  general,  they  paid  it  that  Veneration  for  its  maintaining 
their  Deity ,  (reprelented  by  their  Perennial  Fire)  that  they  would 
not  lufFer  any  fort  of  Wood  to  be  us’d  for  Cojfins  to  inclofe  the  Dead  in, 
(but  in  Plates  of  Iron)  counting  it  a  Prophanation.  In  fhort,  lo  were 
People  given  up  to  this  devilijh  and  unnatural  Blindnefs,  as  to  the 
offering  of  human  Sacrifices ,  not  to  the  Tree-Gods  only*  but  to  the 
Trees  thcmfelves  as  real  Gods. 

a  Each  Tree  befipr inkle d  us  with  human  Gore . 

Procopius  tells  us  plainly,  that  the  Sclavij  worfhipped  Trees ,  and 
whole  Forefis  of  them.  See  Jo.  Dubravius ,  1.  1.  Htji.  Bohem.  and 
that  formerly  the  Gandenfies  did  the  like;  (lo  Surius  the  Legendary , 
6  Feb.  reports  in  the  life  of  St.  Amadus.)  So  did  the  Vandals ,  fays 
Albert  Grant z  ;  and  even  thofe  of  Peru ,  as  I  learn  from  Acofita ,  1.  5. 
c.  11.  But  one  of  the  firft  Idols  which  procur’d  particular  V eneration 
in  them,  was  the  Sidonian  AJhteroth ,  who  took  her  name  a  Luc  is, 
as  the  Jupiter  tvthvfrp®,  amongft  the  Rhodians ,  the  Nemorenfis  Diana 
or  Arduenna ,  a  celebrated  Deity  of  this  our  Ifiand ,  for  her  Patronage 
of  W 00 d  and  Game  ; 

Diva  potens  nemorum ,  terror  filveflribus  Apris ,  Stc. 

as  Gildas  an  antient  Bard  of  ours  has  it;  lo  foon  had  Men  it  feems 
degenerated  into  this  irrational  and  ftupid  Devotion,  that  Arch-Fana¬ 
tic  Satan  (who  began  his  Pranks  in  a  Tree)  debauching  the  contempla¬ 
tive  Ufe  of  Groves ,  and  other  Solitudes.  Nor  were  the  Heathens  alone 
in  this  Crime ;  the  Bafilidians ,  and  other  Heretic ks,  even  amongft  the 
Chrifiians ,  did  confecrate  to  the  Woods  and  the  Trees ,  their  Serpent¬ 
footed  and  barbarous  ABOPAHA2,  as  it  is  yet  to  be  leen  in  fome  of 
their  Myfierious  Talifimans  and  Periapta’s  which  they  carried  about. 


•  Oranis  8c  humaais  luftrata  cruoribws  arbos. 
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But  the  Roman  Madrid's  ( like  that  which  the  ‘Prophet  derides  In 
the  Jews )  was  well  perftring’d  by  Sedulius  and  others,  for  implo¬ 
ring  thefe  Stocks  to  be  propitious  to  them,  as  we  learn  in  Cato  de  R  R 
c.  1 13.  134,  ftc  Nor  was  it  long  after,  (when  they  were  generally 
confecrated  by  Faunus  )  that  they  boldly  fet  up  his  Oracles  and  Re- 
fponfes  in  theft  nemorous _  Places :  Hence  the  Heathen  Chapels  had 
the  Name  of  Fana ,  and  from  their  wild  and  extravagant  Religion  the 
Profeffors  of  it  Fanaticks ;  a  Name  well  becoming  feme  of  our’  late 
Enthujiafis  amongft  us  ;  who ,  when  their  Quaking  Fits  poffels 

them,  reiemble  the  giddy  Motion  of  Trees,  whole  Heads  are  agitated 
with  every  Wind  of  DoSlrine.  0 

7.  Here  we  may  not  omit  what  learned  Men  have  obferv’d  concern¬ 
ing  the  Cuftom  of  Trofthets ,  and  Perfons  infpir'd  of  old,  to  fteep  upon 
the  Boughs  and  Branches  of  Trees ;  I  do  not  mean  on  the  tops  of 
them,  (  as  the  Salvages  fomewhere  do  in  the  Indies ,  for  fear  of  Wild 
Beafts  in  the  Night-time)  but  on  Matraftfes  and  Beds  made  of  their 
Leaves,  ad  Confulendum ,  to  ask  Advice  of  God.  Naturalifts  tell  us 
that  the  Laurus ,  and  Agnus  C aft  us,  were  Trees  which  greatly  com- 
pos'd  the  Fancy,,  and  did  facilitate  true  Vijions ;  and  that  t he  firft  was 
lpecifically  efficacious  (as  my  Author  exprelfes  it ) 

to  infpire  a  ^Poetical  Fury :  Such  a  Tradition  there  goes  of  Rebekah 
the  Wife  of  Ifaac,  in  imitation  of  her  Fat  her- in- Laly :  The  Inftance 
is  recited  out  of  an  ancient  Ecclefaftical  Hiftory  by  Abulenjis  •  and 
]  (  what  1  drive  at )  that  from  hence  the  Delft  hick  Triftos ,  the  Dodone- 
1  an  Oracle  in  Epirus ,  and  others  of  that  nature  had  their  Originals  * 

J  W  thls  de  cub  at  ton  upon  Boughs  the  Satyrift  feems  to  hint,  where  he 
|  introduces  the  Gyftfies , 
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a  — — — — — - With  fear 

A  cheating  Jewefs  whifpers  in  her  Ear , 

And  begs  an  Alms  :  An  High-PrieftV  Daughter  Jhe , 
Vers'd  in  their  Talmud,  and  Divinity ; 

And propheftes  beneath  a  jhady  T ree. 


D 


hyden. 


For  indeed  the  Delphic  Oracle  ( as  Diodorus  l.  1 6.  tells  us )  was 

^ UUri  ram*s>  °fr  t^ie  Branches  of  Laurel  transferred  from 
i  oejfaly ,  bended,  and  arched  over  in  form  of  a  Bower  or  Summer* 
houfe  3  a  very  fimple  Fabrick  you  may  be  fure :  And  Cardan ,  I  re¬ 
member,  in  his  Book  de  Fato ,  infifts  very  much  on  the  Dreams  of 

Trees  iox  Portents  and  Prefages,  and  that  the  ufe  of  fome  of  them  do 
dilpole  men  to  Vifions. 

ir  u*  ^rom  ht>nce  then  began  Temples  to  be  erected  and  fought  to  in  Vide  Anmun 
nay>  we  ^nd  *  Sanction  for  it  among  the  Laws  of  the  Vterh' 1  1 7- 
1  f  Tables :  So  as  there  was  hardly  a  Grove  without  its  Temple ,  fo  *ciJle  T 
had  every  Temple  almoft  a  Grove  belonging  to  it,  where  they  plac'd  *  *.  ’ 
ols ,  Altars  and  Lights ,  endowed  with  fair  Revenues,  which  the 
Devotion  of  fuperftitious  Perfons  continually  augmented :  Such  were 


turn 


a  Arcanam  Judsea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem 
Interpres  Legum  Solymarum,  &  magna  Sacerdos 
Arboris,  ac  furami  fida  internuncia  Cceli. 
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discourse 

.i  r  .  Ashore s  obumbratrices ,  mention’d  by  Tertulhan  ( Afol 

Cai?  ix  )  on  which  they  lufpended  their  a^d  devote 

Cap.  1X-  )  0I]  J  to  have  ieen  fomething  very  like  this  in 

Parts;  namely,  where  the  Jmm  of  the  B-  Virgi,, 
-the,  Um,  have  ’been  ™ 

Stem  all” 

TUgrmages  are’ made,  and  fpeaks  of  a  Gummy  T^n- 
f  ,thls  d  y  vfelds  that  the  Turks  affirm  to  turn  every  Friday 

fudation  wh  J  >  hollow  within,  adorn’d  with  many 

mto  drops  of  Blood.  IhcLmi  wouid  derive  the 

Lamps,  and  fitted  for  an  Oratory  ,  ^ ,  tQ  f]gnify  fuch 

enormous 

Na,mC  TrCAqnod  wdlumina  accenderentur  Religioniscaufa: 

and  cavernous  T  ,  2  Fthnics  do  Hill  repute  all  great  Trees  to 
Butour  Author  adds’  b  j  of  Souls  departed :  Thefe  the  Per  fans 

SlS'id' ttl  H"f-h  ■  h«»~  f™ _™  *>»*  *J»~  °f 

our  ?W’s  iArfl,  when  he  fled  from  his  burning 

a  .^yff  Ancient  Cyprefs 

Reft  by  Religious  Barents  many  a  Tear . 

For  that  they  were 

t  j’a  foon  as  e'er  the  Grove  Z>e  W  immur'd, 

Hafte  hither  {fays  he)  her  eyou  are  fecur  d. 

o  a  was  the  Aricina,  and  Suburban  Diana,  call’d  the 
Such  a  Sar^tua  y  divers  more  which  we  fhall  reckon  up  anon. 

st sttwf  S  Sr.  r~f:  -  “j; 

**  tut ftflaie  the 

what  follow  .  P  *  carv.d  out  fomething  like  it,  which  the 

Wftkious  People  bought,  carried  home,  and  made  ufe  of,  reprefent- 
lupentitious  r  p  &  which  th  had  the  of  fome 

ing  thofe Je"erafo  ft  it  Xellus,  Baal ,  or  Priapus ) ;  and  fuch  was 

Sf  iSiter  iKjJ;  °f  the  Rhodians,  Bacchus  of  the 
the  c-  HZ  Afhteroth  •  And  the  Women  mentioned  a 

S.  to' 'S”  tzfnfpv  .nc ,C.«ftrm,he  G?::, 
’  i-Vian  Makers  of  Tent  ones ,  to  fpread  from  Tree  to  Tree, 

Stt “™, “r«t  lecte,  petpettation  of  thofe  top.  re  ito 
t  St,  which  (without  there  Coytinp)  even  the  op.eo.f- 
nefs  of  the  Pbces  were  not  obfeure  enough  to  conceal, 
and  burnt  it ;  which  clearly  ihews  it  was  the  POm.  or  Image  of  the  Greve,  and  not  the  Tree, 

9.  The  famous  Druids,  or  ||  Saronides  whom  .  learned  Bochart 
from  Diodorus,  proves  to  be  the  lame,  derived  their  Pomology, 


ft  1  - - JUAtatj, - 1 - - i 

Iteiieione  Patrurn  multos  fervata  per  annos. 

b  TEn.  2. 

b  faXo  Lucum  circumdedit  aico 

Quilibet,  hue  dicit,  Confuge,  tutus  eris. 


-juxtaq;  antiqua  Cupreffus 


namely, 


O  F 


FORES  T^T  R  E 


E  S. 


namely,  from  that  fpreading  and  gloomy  ffiading  Tree,  probably  the  Chap.  I. 
Grove  at  Mambre *  xiii.  Gen .  2.  How  their  Myfteries  were  celcbra- 
ted  in  their  Woods  and  Forefts ,  is  at  large  to  be  found  in  Cafar, 

F  liny,  Strabo ,  Diodorus ,  A/i?/*,  Apuleius ,  Ammianus ,  Lucan, 
Aventinus ,  and  innumerable  other  Writers;  where  you  will  fee  that 
they  chofe  the  Woods  and  the  Groves ,  not  only  for  all  their  Religious 
Exercifes  ,  but  their  Courts  of  Juftice  ;  as  the  whole  Inftitution 
and  Diicipiine  is  recorded  by  Cafar,  l.  6.  and  as  he,  it  feems,  found  it 
in  our  Country  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  was  afterwards  tranflated 
into  Gallia  :  For  he  attributes  the  firft  rife  of  it  to  this  once  happy 
IJland  of  Groves  and  Oaks  ;  and  affirms,  that  the  ancient  Gauls  tra¬ 
velled  hither  for  their  initiation.  To  this  Tacitus  affents,  14  An¬ 
nul.  and  our  molt  learned  Criticks  vindicate  it,  both  from  the  Greeks 
and  French  impertinently  challenging  it :  But  the  very  Name  it  felf, 
which  is  purely  Celtick ,  does  belt  decide  the  Controverfy:  For  though 
&pv<;  be  Quercus ;  yet  VoJJlus  skilfully  proves  that  the  Druids  were 
altogether  Strangers  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  what  comes  yet  nearer  to  us, 

Dru ,  fides  (  as  one  obferves  )  begetting  our  now  antiquated  Trou ,  or 
1  True ,  makes  our  Title  the  ftronger :  Add  to  this,  that  amongft  the 
Germans  it  fignified  no  lels  than  God  himfelf ;  and  we  find  Drutin , 
or  Trudin  to  import  Divine ,  or  Faithful ,  in  the  Othfridian  Gofpel, 
both  of  them  Sacerdotal  Expreffions.  But  that  in  this  IJland  of  ours, 

Men  ffiould  be  lb  extremely  devoted  to  Trees,  and  efpecially  to  the 
Oak,  the  Strength  and  Defence  of  all  our  Enjoyments,  inviron’d  as  wre 
are  by  the  Seas,  and  martial  Neighbours,  is  lels  to  be  wonder’d  : 

a  Our  Britifh  Druids  not  with  vain  intent , 

Or  without  Frovidence  did  the  Oak  frequent ; 

That  Albion  did  that  Tree  fo  much  advance 
Nor  Suferftition  was,  nor  Ignorance. 

Thofe  Friefts  divining  even  then ,  befpoke 
The  mighty  Triumphs  of  the  Royal  Oak : 

When  the  Sea *s  Empire  with  like  boundlefs  Fame, 

Vi  61  or  ions  C  H  A  R  L  E  S  the  Son  of  C  H  A  R  L  E  S  Jhall  claim. 

as  we  may  find  the  FrediStion  glorioufly  followed  by  our  ingenious 
Foet,  where  his  Dryad  configns  that  facred  Depofitum  to  this  Mo- 
|  narch  of  the  For  eft,  the  Oak  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fu- 
j  blime  and  rapturous,  whilfi:  we  mull  never  forget  that  wonderful  Fro - 
vidence  which  laved  this  forlorn  and  perfecuted  Frince ,  after  his  De- 

j  feat  at  W orcefter ,  under  the  fnelter  of  this  aulpicious  and  hoipi table 
Tree  alone ;  when 

— - — —All  the  Countries  fill’d 
With  Enemies  Troops,  in  every  Houle  and  Grove 9 
His  Sacred  Head  is  at  a  Value  held, 

They  leek,  and  near,  now  very  near  they  move. 


a  Non  igitur  Dryadse  noftrates  pe&ore  vano, 

Nec  fine  confulto  coluerunt  Numine  Quercum; 

Non  illam  Albionis  jam  turn  celebravit  honore 
Stulta  Superftitio,  venturive  infcia  fecli, 

Angliaci  ingentes  puto  prasvidifle  triumphos 
Roboris,  Imperiumque  maris  quod  maximus  olim 
CAROLINES  vafta  Victor  ditione  teneret. 

.  Coffisi  I.  6.  PL' 
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What  ffiould  they  do?  They  from  the  Danger  take 
Raffi,  hafty  Counfel ;  yet  from  Heav’n  infpir’d, 

A  fpacious  Oak  he  did  his  Palace  make, 

And  fafely  in  its  hollow  Womb  retir'd. 

•  - 

The  Loyal  Tree  its  willing  Boughs  inclin'd. 

Well  to  receive  the  climbing  Royal  Guefi , 

(  In  Trees  more  Pity  than  in  Men  we  find  ) 

And  its  thick  Leaves  into  an  Arbour  prefs'd. 

A  rugged  Seat  of  W ood  became  a  Throne, 

The  obfequious  Boughs  His  Canopy  of  State: 

With  bowing  Tops  the  Tree  their  King  did  own, 

And  filently  ador’d  Him  as  he  fate. 

But  to  return  to  the  Superftition  we  were  Ipeaking  of  (  fince  utterly 
aboli fil’d  )  till  the  Reign  of  Claudius ,  as  appears  by  Suetonius  ;  yet 
by  Tacitus  they  continued  here  in  Britain  under  Nero ,  and  in  Gaul 
till  Vitellius ,  as  is  found  by  St.  Gregory  writing  to  Q,  Brunehant , 
about  the  prohibiting  the  Sacrifices  and  Worihip  which  they  paid  to 
Trees:  Which  Sir  John  Ware  affirms  continued  in  Ireland  till  ChrL 

flianity  came  in. 

io.  From  thefe  Silvan  Bhilofophers  and  Divines  (not  to  fpeak 
much  of  the  Indian  Brachmans ,  or  ancient  Gymnofophifts  )  'tis  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  great  Bythagoras  might  inftitute  his  filent  Monaftery  ; 
and  we  read  that  Blato  entertained  his  Auditors  amongfi:  his  Walks 
of  Trees,  which  were  afterward  defac’d  by  the  inhumanity  of  Sylla, 
when,  as  Appian  tells  us,  he  cut  down  thole  venerable  Shades,  to  build 
Forts  againft  Byr reus  i  And  another  we  find  he  had  planted  near  Am~ 
cerides  with  his  own  Hands,  wherein  grew  that  celebrated  B lat anus t 
under  which  he  introduces  his  Mailer  Socrates  dilcourfing  with  B ha- 
don  de  Bulchro :  Such  another  Place  was  the  Athenian  Cephifia,  as 
Agellius  defqib.es  it :  We  have  already  mention’d  the  ftately  Xyjta, 
With  their  Shades,  in  cap.  23.  Democritus  alfo  taught  in  a  Grove,  as 
we  find  in  that  of  Hippocrates  to  Damagetus ,  where  there  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  Tree  defign’d  ad  Otium  liter  arum  ;  and  I  remember  Tertullian 
calls  thefe  Places  Stadia  opaca:  Under  fuch  Shades  and  Walks,  was  at 
firfi:  the  Famous  Academia ,  efteem’d  fo  venerable,  as  it  was  by  the  old 
Bhilofopher  prophane  fo  much  as  to  laugh  in  it,  lee  Laertius ,  Ahli* 
an^  f3c.  I  could  here  tell  you  of  B 'alaimon ,  Timou ,  Apollonius , 
Theophraflus ,  and  many  more  that  ere£led  their  Schoois  in  inch  Col¬ 
leges  of  Trees,  but  I  Ipare  my  Reader }  I  fhall  only  note,  tn.ai  tis 
reported  of  Thucydides,  that  he  compiled  his  noble  Hiftory  in  die 
Sc  apian  Grooves ,  as  Bliny  writes and  in  that  matohlefs  Piece 
de  Oratore ,  we  ffiall  find  the  Interlocutors  to  be  often  under  the 
B  lat  anus  in  his  Tufculan  Villa ,  where  invited  by  the  fr  elfin  els 
and  fweetnefs  of  the  Place,  Admonuit  (  fays  one  of  them )  me  hac 
tua  Platarius  qii£  non  minus  ad  opacaftdum  hunc  locum  patulis  cjl 
diffufa  ram  is ,  quam  ilia ,  cujus  umbram  fecutus  eji  Sociates,  qtt£ 
mihi  videtur  non  tarn  ip  fa  aquila,  qii£  defcribitur ,  quam  Piatonis 
oratione  crevijfe ,  &c.  as  the  Orator  brings  it  in,  in  the  Perfon  of 
one  of  that  Meeting. 


I  con- 
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I  confefs  Quintilian  feems  much  fo  qucftion  whether  fuch  places  do  Chap  j 
not  rather  perturb  and  diftraft  from  an  Orator’s  *  Recollection  and  rlie 
depth,  rf  towjpUti*.-  Hm  U„„  (ay.  he) 

qui  credunt  aptijfima  in  hoc  nemora ,  filvafque ,  quod  ilia  cceli  liber-  moft  elegant- 
tas,  locorumque  amcenitas ,  fublimem  animum  &  beatiorem  fbiritum  1^dlfylifs  ii,n 
parent :  Mihi  certe  jucundus  hie  magis ,  ^ ftudioriim  hortater  vl  of 25 
“efu!  euefeceffus :  JStamq-,  ilia  if  fa  qua  dele  hi  ant.  neceffe  efl  avocent  hls  Brothcr> 

ab  intent  tone  opens  deftimti :  He  proceeds,  - Quire  Silvarum  *  ” 

amanitas  &  prater  labentia  flumina,  &  infpir antes  ram  is  arbor  um 
aura,  volucrumque  cantus  ip  fa  late  circumfpiciendi  libertas  ad  fe 

trahunt ;  at  »*£/  remitt  ere got  ins  volnptas  ifla  videatur  coeitationem 
quam  mtendere.  But  this  is  only  his  lingular  fuffrage,  which  as  con- 
icious  of  his  Error ,  we  loon  hear  him  Tetrad,  when  he  is  by  and  by 
as  loud  m  its  Praifes,  as  the  Places  in  the  World  the  belt  fitted  for  the 
diviner  Rhetoric  of  Poetry:  But  let  us  admit  another  to  call  in  his  t  ■ 

Symbol  lor  Groves:  Nemora  (fays  he)  &  Luci ,  &  fecretmn  ip  Cum 
tmtam  mihi  ajferunt  voluptatem ,  ut  inter  pracipuos  Carminum  frit - 
Ecus  nnmerem  quod  nec  in  ftrepitu ,  nec  fedente  ante  oft ium  lithatore 
nee  inter  for des  &  lacrymas  reorum  componnntur :  Sed '  fecedit  animus 
locapura ,  atque  innocent ia ,  fruitnrque  fe  dibus  Sacris. 

Whether  this  were  the  effeft  of  the  incomparable  younger  Pliny's  PS*  Ep  vi. 
tpiftle  to  this  noble  Hiftorian ,  I  know  not ;  but  to  lhew  him  by  "his  Li,b  i;c"’" 
own  Example  how  Study  and  Forefi-fport  may  confift  together,  he  ™‘U' 
tells  him  how  little  the  Node  of  the  Chafers  and  bawling  Tboes  diftur- 

r  .  «  <5  'rhen  at  any  time  he  indulged  himfelf  that  healthful  Divcr- 
ron :  ^  So  far  was  he  from  being  idle,  and  lofing  time,  that  befide  his 

a  rtfo  3?d  HHnt™g-Pcle,  he  never  omitted  to  carry  his  Style  and 
«  with  him,  that  upon  any  intermiffion,  whilft  he  now  and 

“  ‘r?  To/f.md  NetG  he  might  be  ready  to  note  down  any 

Noble  Thought,  which  might  otherwife  efcape  him  :  The  very  mo¬ 
tions  (  lays  he  )  and  agitation  of  the  Body  in  the  Wood  and  Solitude 
Magna  cogttat  touts  mcit  ament  a  funt :  I  know,  my  Friend  (  lays  he  ) 
you’ll  imile  at  it,  however  take  my  Couni'el ;  Be  fure  never  to  car- 

a  ry  ,  tle  and  Bif°lue  int0  the  FfeId,  without  your  PngUlares 
“  “Mount lilt  y0U  l1  find  aS  Wdl  Minerva  as  CDiana  >n  the  Woods  and 

And  indeed  the  Poets  thought  of  no  other  Heaven  upon  Earth,  or 
tWWf^V  TWcen  pcbifes  was  letting  forth  the  Felicity  of  the  o- 
tvas  to'tell  hhn  ^  ^  m°ft  hrdy  DefcriPtion  he  could  make  of  it 

_  Jlre  dwell  in  fhctdy  Groyes. 

And  that  when  Aeneas  had  travelled  far  to  find  thofe  happy  Abodes, 

b  tL3eP  tame  to  Groves,  of  happy  Souls  the  Reft, 
lo  Lver-greens ,  the  ^Dwellings  of  the  Bleft . 

Such  a  Profpecl  he  gives  us  of  his  Elyftum-,  and  therefore  wife  and 
great  Pci  ions  had  always  thefe  fweet  Opportunities  of  Recefs,  their 
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■  Lucis  habitamus  opacis. 


b  Devenere  locos  laetos,  8c  amoena  vireta 
Fommatorum  Ncraorum,  Sedefque  beatas. 
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A  DISCOURSE 

Book  IV.  T>omos  Silva,  as  we  read,  a  Reg.  vii.  2.  which  were  thence  called  Hou- 
Ces  of  Royal  Refrejbment ,  or  as  the  Scptuugint ,  cuts?  S'pu^tS,  not  much 
unlike  the  Lodges  in  divers  of  our  Noblemens  Turks  and  Forejl- 
Walks  ;  which  minds  me  of  his  choice  in  another  T oem , 

a  In  lofty  Towers  let  Pallas  take  her  Reft , 

Whilft  Jhady  Groves  ’hove  all  things  pleafe  us  heft. 

And  for  the  fame  Reafon  Maecenas 

b  , - _  Chofe  the  Broad  Oak - - 

And  as  Horace  befpeaks  them, 

c  Me  the  cool  IVoods  above  the  reft  advance , 

Where  the  rough  Satyrs  with  the  light  Nymphs  dance. 

And  Virgil  again, 

d  Our  fweet  Thalia  loves,  nor  does  Jhe  fcorn 
To  hunt  umbragious  Groves — - *  — — ■ — • 

Or  as  thus  exprelfed  by  Petrarch , 

e  _ _ The  Mufe  her  felf  enjoys 

Reft  in  the  Woods  •  Verfe  flies  the  City  noife . 

So  true  is  that  of  yet  as  noble  a  Poet  of  our  own  ; 

As  well  might  Corn ,  as  Verfe  in  Cities  grow : 

In  vain  the  thanklefs  Glebe  we  plow  and  low : 

Againft  the  unnatural  Soil  in  vain  we  ltrive  : 

*Tis  not  a  Ground  in  which  thefe  Plants  will  thrive. 

Cowley. 

When  it  feems  they  will  bear  nothing  but  Nettles  and  Thorns  of  Sa¬ 
tyrs  and  as  Juvenal  ivy  s,  by  Indignation  too:,  and  therefore  almoft 
d  ap  tjie  <p0ets  except  thole  who  were  not  able  to  eat  Bread  without 
«  the  Bounty  of  great  Men  \  that  is,  without  what  they  could  get 
«  by  flattering  them  (  which  was  Homer's  and  Pindar'  sCafe)  have  not 
«  oniy  withdrawn  theml'elves  from  the  Vices  and  Vanities  of  the  great 
u  World ,  into  the  innocent  Felicities  of  Gardens ,  and  Groves ■, 
*  Juvenal  Sat,  «  and  Retirednefs ,  but  have  alfo  commended  and  adorned  nothing  lo 
Vii.  i.  Perf.  u  much  in  their  never-dying  Poems  *  Here  then  is  the  true  Parnaf 
fus,  Caftalia ,  and  the  Mufe* ;  and  at  every  call  in  a  Grove  of  venera- 
ble  Oaks ,  methinks  I  hear  the  Anfwer  of  an  hundred  old  P)ruidsy  and 

the  Bards  of  our  infpir’d  Anceftors. 

In  a  word  lb  charm'd  were  Poets  with  thofe  Natural  Shades,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  Plat  anus ,  that  they  honour'd  Temples  with  the 


_  a  Pallas  quas  condidit  arces, 

•  f  _ _  „  _ c;iT7^ 


Ipfa  colat,  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  Silvae 
b  Maluit  umbrofam  Quercum 


Eciog.  z. 


Me  gelidum  nemus 


Nympharuroq;  leves  cum  Satyris  Chori, 

Secernunt  populo  —  - 

*  Noftra  nee  erubuit  Silvas  habitare  Thalia. 
?  Silva  placet  Mufis,  urbs  eft  immica  Poet^ 
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Wames  of  -f-  Groves,  though  they  had  not  a  Tree  about  them :  Nay  C  h  a  e  r 
lometimes,  one  ftately  Tree  alone  wasfo  rever’d:  And  of  Inch  a  one 
there  is  mention  in  a  Fragment  of  an  InfcriptionmzGarden  at  Rome ,  V.'  . 

where  there  was  a  Temple  built  under  a  fpreading  Beech-Tree,  facred  JZ.ZT 
to  Jupiter,  under  the  Name  of  Fagutalis. 

Innumerable  are  the  Teftimonieslmight  produce  in  behalf  of  Groves  t. Zf9Z 
and  Woods  out  of  the  Toets,  Virgil,  Gratius,  Ovid,  Horace  Clau- 
dtan,  Statius  Stlms,  and  others  of  later  times,  el'pecially  theDivine 
Petrarch :  (for  Scriptorum  Chorus  omnisamat  Nemus  )  were  I  minded 
to  live  11  ^ this  Charming  Subject,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Chapter-.  I 
thin.e  only  to  take  notice,  that  Theatrical  Reprefentations,  fuch  as 
were  thole  of  the  Ionian  call’d  Andria ;  the  Scenes  of  Taft  orals  and 
the  like  innocent  Rural  Entertainments,  were  of  old  adorned  and  trim¬ 
med  up  e  ramis  &  frondibus,  cum  racemis&  corymbis,  and  frequently 
reprefented  in  Groves,  as  the  learned  Scaliger  fhews :  And  here  the 
molt  beloved  and  coy  Miftrefs  of  Apollo  rooted  ;  and  the  nobleft  PoHke,  fP 
Raptures  have  been  conceiv’d  in  the  Walks  and  ||  Shades  of  Trees,  and  >• 

Toets  have  oompofcd  Verges  which  have  animated  .Men  to  heroic  and  „  See  Wm,_ 
^onous  Adions  here  Orators  ( as  we  fhewed)  have  made  their  de  Umbra,  cap. 
Panegyrics  Hiftorians  grave  Relations ,  and  the  profound  Philofo-  „  3f[cIa 
phers  loved  here  to  pafs  their  Lives  in  Repofeand  Contemplation;  and  Zt 

£ePa^s  ~ — tttollefque  Jkb  arbor e  fomni,  were  the  natural 
and  chaile  Delights  of  our  Fore-fathers,  fo  fweetly  deferib'd  by  Papi- 

7tt  ItS j 

Subter  opaca  pules  vacua fque  f lent  in  fervat 

Horror ,  £9  exclufie  pallet  mala  Luc  is  Imavo  r 

Nec  caret  Vmbra  Heo> _ —  1 

Arboribus  fuus  hoi'ror  inejt ,  quin  ip fe  Sacerdos 
Accepts,  Hominumque  timet  deprehendere  luci. 

Nor  were  Groves  thus  only  frequented  by  the  great  Scholars ,  and 
the  gKrt  Wits,  but  by  the  greateft  Statefmen  and  Toliticians  alfo. 

Thence  that  of  Cicero  fpeaking  of  Plato ,  with  Clinias  and  Megillus 
who  were  us’d  todifcourfei*  rerumpublicarum  inftitutis,  &  optimis  k 
gibus,  in  the  Groves  of  Cyprefs,  and  other  umbrageous  RecelTes :  It 
was  undei  a  vaft  Oak  growing  in  the  Park  at  St.  Vincent’s,  near  Taris 
that  St.  Lows  was  us’d  to  hear  Complaints,  determine  Caufes,  and  do’ 

Juftice  to  fuch  as  reforted  thither  :  And  we  read  of  folemn  Treaties  of 
Peace  held  under  a  flourifliing  Elm  between  Giftors  and  Trier,  which 
was  afterwards  fell’d  by  the  French  King  Thilip  in  a  rage  again!!  King 
Henry  II  not  agreeing  to  it.  Nay,  they  have  fometimes  been  known  to 
Crown  their  Kings  under  a  goodly  Tree,  or  fome  venerable  Grove,  where 
they  had  their  Stations  and  Conventions ;  for  fo  they  chofe  Abimelech ; 
fee  Toft  at  us  upon  Judg.  ix.  6.  and  I  read  (  in  Chronicon  Jo.  Bromton ) 
that  Align  ft  m  the  Monk  (fent  hither  from  the  Pope  )  held  a  kind  of 
Council  under  a  certain  Oak  in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  that  concer- 
mng  the  Great  fheftion,  namely  the  right  Celebration  of  Eafter ,  and 
the  Rate  of  the  Anglican- Church,  &c.  where  allb  ’tis  reported  he  did 
a  great  Miracle.  In  the  mean  time  I  meet  with  but  one  Inftance 
where  this  goodly  Tree  has  been  ( in  our  Country  )  abus’d  to  cover 
impious  Defigns  as  was  that  of  the  Arch-Rebel  Kett,  who  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Edw.  VI.  (becoming  Leader  to  that  Fanatic k  Infnr- 
relhon  m  Norfolk  ),  made  an  Oak  (  underthe  fpecious  Name  of  *  Re-  *0„  „  . 

forma  ion  ),  the  Court,  Council-houfe,  and  place  of  Convention,  whence  formatlot.  * ' 

4  E  he 
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Book  IV.  he  fet  forth  his  tmtercms EdiBs :  The  Hijiory  and  Event  of  which  to 
KS'V'SJ  the  Definition  of  the  Rebel  and  his  Followers,  together  with  the  de?- 
mon  (call  it  Speech,  or  what  you  pleafe)  which  our  then  young  Mat- 
thew  Barker  (afterward  the  venerable  and  learned  Arcnbiihop  ot 
Canterbury)  boldly  pronounced  on  it,  to  reduce  them  to  Obedience,  is 
moil  elegantly  defcribed  in  Latin,  and  in  a  Stile  iittle  interior  to  the 
tdit  s vo.  Antients,  by  our  Countryman  Alexander  Nevyll ,  in  his  A  L  i  1  Udy 

toni  1582.  rive^  <pye  furoribus  Norfolcienfium  K  ET  TO  Huce.  But  to  return: 

The  Athenians  were  wont  to  coniult  oi  their  grave!!  Matters,  and  pub- 
lick  Concernments,  in  Groves.  Famous  for  thefe  Ajftembhes  were  the 
Ceraunian ,  and  at  Rome  the  Luc  us  R  etilmus ,  the  Farentinus  and 
others  in  which  there  was  held  that  renowned  Parliament  after  the  De¬ 
feat  of  the  Gauls  by  M.  Ropilius  :  For  it  was  luppoled  that  in  Places 
lb  facred,  they  would  faithfully  and  religioufly  oblerye  what  was  con¬ 
cluded  among!!  them. 

In  fuch  green  Ralaces  the  fir  ft  Kings  reign d. 

Slept  in  their  Shades ,  and  Angels  entertain 
With  fitch -old  Conn  fie  Hors  they  did  advifie , 

And  by  frequenting  facred  Groves ,  grew  wife : 

Free  from  th'  Impediments  oft  Light  and  Flo  1 fie , 

Man  thus  retir'd,  his  nobler  Thoughts  employs . 

Mr.  Waller. 

As  our  excellent  Roet  has  defcribed  it.  And  among!!  other  weighty 
Matters,  they  treated  of  Matches  for  their  Children,  and  the  young 
People  made  Love  in  the  cooler  Shades,  and  engraved  then  Miftrejftes 
Names  upon  the  Bark  ;  Tituli  nereis  Uteris  inftculpti,  as  Rimy  ft peaks 
AritiEP^o  Of  that  antient  Vatican  Ilex ,  and  Euripides  in  Hippolyto ;  where  he 
*  j  “  frews  us  how  they  made  the  Incifion  whifper  their  loft  Complaints 
like  that  of  ArifLenetus ,  To?a  3  a  As  »  e<*,  &c*  anc^  wi!h  that  it  had 

c  but  a  Soul  and  Voice  to  tell  Cydippe,  the  fair  Cydippe ,  how  fhe  was 
beloved:  And  doutblefs  this  CharaBer  was  ancienter  than  that  in  Pa¬ 
per.  Let  us  hear  the  amorous  Roet  leaving  his  young  Couple  thus 

courting  each  other : 

a  My  Name  on  Bark  engrav'n  by  your  fair  Hand , 

Oenone,  there ,  cut  by  your  Knife ,  does  ft  and ; 

And  with  the  Stock  my  Name  alike  does  grow : 

Be't  fto,  and  my  advancing  Honour  J how. 

Which  doubtlefs  he  learnt  of  Maroy  defcribing  the  unfortunate  Gallus . 

b  There  on  the  tender  Bark  to  carve  my  Love  ; 

And  as  they  grow ,  fto  may  my  Hopes  improve. 

And  thefe  pretty  Monuments  of  Courtfhip  I  find  were  much  ufed  on 
the  Cherry-tree  (the  Wild  one,  I  fuppofe)  which  has  a  very  fmooth 
Rind ,  as  the  witty  Calphurnius :  -  :  r  .  -  ’  ; 


a  Incifae  fervant  a  te  mea  nomina  fagi, 

Et  legor,  Oenone ,  falce  notata  tua, 

Et  quantum  trunci,  tantum  mea  nomina  crefcunt, 
Crefcite,  &  in  titulos  furgite  rite  meos. 

Ovid 

t>  —  f^np  meos  incidere  amores 

Arbor i bus ;  Crefcent  ill*,  crefcetis  amores. 
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a  Repeat,  thy  TVotds  on  Cherry-bark  I’ll  take , 

And  that  ved.  Sam  my  t  able -Rook  will  make, 

Pet  us  add  the  lweet *  *  ^Propertius : 

Ah  quoties  teneras  refonant  mea  Verba  fub  umbras 
her  Mur  &  vejlris  Cynthia,  Corticibus. 

And  fo  deep  were  the  Incijions  made,  as  that  of  f  Helena  on  the  Tin- 1  Thmnt.  e- 
,  {'^ttx&cov  nq  Avyvotn)  that  one  might  run  and  read  them  An d*irfw/*Helenaj 

LovZS  apf eal  t0  Tiues’  leches,  and  other  Trees  of  the  WU  l8‘ 
i'orejt.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  theft  Trifles :  omitting  alfo 

Fnre  T  might  reiaten?f  Feafim&'  Banqueting,  and  other  fplendid 
Entertainments  under  Trees,  nay,  fometimes  in  the  very  Bodies  of 

Mir?h  WV'  /°lV’  uhmgC  the  Scene>  as  the  Egyptians  did  the 

Mirth  of  their  Guefts ,  when  they  lerved  in  a  Scull  to  make  them  more 
lenous.  Bor  thus, 

i3.  Amoi.gft  other  Ufes  of  Groves,  I  read  that  fome  Nations  were 
wont  to  hang  not  Mate  fablers  only,  but  their  departed  Friends ,  and 
thofe  whom  they  moft  efteemed,  upon  Trees,  as  fo  much  nearer  to 

t  re,  C\f  -a  dedlcaip*  f°  God,  believing  it  far  more  honourable  than 
to  be  buried  in  the  Earth ;  and  that  fome  affefted  to  repoft  rather  in 
theft  woody  Places,  Propertius  ftems  to  befpeak : 

-  Vf  Gods  forbid  my  Bones  in  the  high  Road 
Should  lie,  by  every  wandring  Vulgar  trod. 
ihus  buried  Lovers  are  to  Scorn  expos’ d ; 
d\Iy  Tomb  in  fome  by-virbor  be  inch  s’  d. 

,  V'TmVt  affi™ed  of  other  Sepentrional  People  by  Chr.  Cilicus 
de  Bello  Hithmarfico,  1.  i  It  was  upon  the  Trunk  of  a  knotty  and 

fturdy  Oak  the  antient  Heroes  were  wont  to  hang  the  Arms  nndlVea- 
po;ts  3.  ten  10m  the  Enemy,  as  Trophies  ;  as  appears  in  the  yet  remain¬ 
ing  Stump  of  Marius  at  Rome,  and  the  Reverfes  of  feveral  Medals. 

Bamous  for  this  was  the  pregnant  Oleajier  which  grew  in  the  Forum 
of  Megara,  on  which  the  Heroes  of  old  left  their  Shields  and  Back- 
lers,  and  other  warlike  Harnefs,  till  in  procefs  of  time  it  had  cover’d 

f  Cm,  W1^h  Coats  of  Bark  and  Timber,  as  it  was  afterwards 

jr  n, ,  /'nen  Bericles  fack’d  the  City ;  which  the  Oracle  predi&ed 
.  °U  e  impregnable,  till  a  Tree  fhould  bring  forth  *  Armour.  We  *  n.  , 

honouredftchIpfntl°n,d  P\ekahl  aad  read  of  themfelves  that  ait 

honoured  iuch  Places  with  their  Sepulchres:  What  elfe  fhould  be  the 

meaning  of  i  Chron.  x.  12.  when  the  valiant  Men  of  Jabejh  interr’d 

the  Bones  o,  Saul  and  Jonathan  under  the  Oak .?  Famous  was  the 

Hyrnethian  Cemetery  where  Haiphon  lay.  Ariadne’s  Tomb  was  in 

the  Amathufian  Grove  in  Crete,  now  Candy  ■  for  they  believed  that 

the  Spirits  and  \Ghofts  of  Men  delighted  to  expatiate/  and  appear  in 

uci  .o  emn  laces,  as  the  learned  Grotius  notes  from  Theophylabt, 

peaking  of  theTAsmons,  upon  Matth.  viii.  ao.  for  which  cauie  Plato 


3  1ram  ^era^  tua  coptice  verba  notabo. 

Jit  decifa  teram  rutilanti  carmina  libro. 

*  Di  faciant  mea  ne  terra  locet  ofla  frequenti 
Qua  facit  affiduo  tramite  viilgus  iter  ; 

Poft  mortem  tumuli  fic  infamantur  amantum. 
Me  tegat  arborea  devia  terra  coma. 
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gave  permiffion,  that  Trees  might  be  planted  over  Graves  to  obum- 
brate  and  refrelh  them.  The  mod  antient  Conditona  and  Burying- 
places  were  in  fueh  nemorous  Solitudes.  The  Hypogaum  in  Macpcla, 
ourchas’d  by  the  ‘Patriarch  Abraham  of  the  Sons  ot  Heth,  Gen.  xxm. 
for  Sarah,  his  own  Dormitory ,  and  Family’s  Sepulchre,  was  convey’d 
to  him  with  particular  mention,  ver.  3.  ot  all  t\K  Trees  and  Groves 
about  it ;  and  the  very  h&Tmcedent  I  ever  read,  of  conveying  a  Fur- 
thafe  by  a  formal  Deed. 

Our  bleffed  Saviour  (as  we  lhall  ffiew)  chofe  the  Garden  fometimes 
for  his  Oratory,  and  dying,  for  the  Place  of  his  Sepulchre  ;  and  we  do 
avouch  for  many  weighty  Caufes,  that  there  are  none  more  fit  to  bury 
our  Dead  in,  than  in  our  Gardens  and  Groves ,  or  airy  Fields,  Jub  dto  ; 
where  our  Beds  may  be  decked  and  carpeted  with  verdant  and  fragrant 
Flowers ,  Trees ,  and  Perennial  Plants,  the  moft  natural  and  mltru- 
clive  Hieroglyphics  of  our  expedted  Refurrettion  and  immortality : 
befides  what  they  might  conduce  to  the  Meditation  of  the  living ,  and 
the  taking  off  our  Cogitations  from  dwelling  too  intently  upon  more 
vain  and  fenfual  Objects,  that  Cuftom  of  burying  in  Churches ,  and 
near  about  them  (efpecially  in  great  and  populous  Cities)  bemg  both 
a  novel  Prefumption,  undecent,  lbrdid,  and  very  prejudicial  to  health  ■ 
and  for  which  I  am  lorry  it  is  become  fo  cuftomary.  Graves  and  sepul¬ 
chres  were  of  old  made  and  eredted  by  the  fides  of  the  moft  frequented 
Highways ,  which  being  many  of  them  magnificent  Structures  and 
Mau foie  urns,  adorn’d  with  Statues  and  lnfcriptions ,  (planted  about 
with  Cyprefs  and  other  Evergreens,  and  kept  in  Repair)  were  not  only 
Graceful,  but  a  noble  and  ufeful  Entertainment  to  the  Travellers,  put¬ 
ting  them  in  mind  of  the  Virtues  and  glorious  Adtions  of  the  Perfons 
buried:  of  which,  I  think,  my  Lord  Verulam  has  fomewhere  fpoken. 
However,  there  was  certainly  no  Permiffion  for  any  to  be  buried 
within  the  Walls  of  Rome ,  almoft  from  the  very  Foundation  of  it; 
for  fo  was  the  SanBion,  Tab.  XII.  IN  URBE  NE  SEPELITO 
NEVE  URITO,  Neither  to  bury  or  burn  the  Head  in  the  City . 
And  when  long  after  they  began  to  violate  that  Law,  Antoninns  Pius , 
and  the  Emperor  fucceeding,  did  again  prohibit  it.  All  we  meet  of 
antient  to  the  contrary,  is  of  Cejlius  the  Epulos  Tomb ,  which  is  a 
thick  clumfy  Pyramid  yet  Handing,  nec  in  BJrbe,  nec  in  Orbe ,  as  it 
were,  but  half  in ,  and  half  without  the  W all.  If  then  it  were 
counted  a  thing  fo  prophane  to  bury  in  the  Cities ,  much  lels  would 
they  have  permitted  it  in  their  Temples :  Nor  was  it  in  ule  among 
Chriftians ,  who  in  the  Primitive  Ages  had  no  particular  C<emete- 
ria  ;  but  when  (not  long  after)  it  was  indulg’d,  it  was  to  Martyrs 
only  ad  Limina ,  and  in  the  Porches ,  even  to  the  Hepofita  of  the 
*  Apoftles  themfelves.  Princes  indeed,  and  other  illuftrious  Perfons, 
Founders  of  Churches ,  &c.  had  lometimes  their  Hormitories 

near  the  Bafilica  and  Cathedrals ,  a  little  before  St.  Augufttn9 s 
Time ;  as  appears  by  his  Book  de  cur  a  pro  Mortuis ,  and  the  Con- 
ceffion  not  eafily  obtain’d.  Conftantine  (Son  to  the  Great  Con- 
fantine  himfelf)  did  not  without  Leave,  inhume  his  Royal  Father 
in  the  Church-Porch  of  that  auguf^  Fabric k,  though  built  by  that 
famous  Emperor ;  and  yet  after  this,  other  great  Perfons  placed  their 
Sepulchres  no  nearer  than  towards  the  Church -Walls  ;  whilft  in 
the  Body  of  the  Chnrch ,  they  prefum’d  no  farther  lor  a  long  time 

x  after, 
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after*  as  may  be  proved  from  the  Capitula  of  Charle-Magni ;  nor  Chap.  I. 
hardly  in  the  City,  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  when  con- 
niv’d  at,  it  was  complained  of :  And  we  find  it  forbidden  (  as  to 
Churches  )  by  the  Emperors^  Grattan ,  Valent inian  and  Theodofius ; 
and  fo  in  the  Code ,  where  the  San  El  ton  runs  thus.  Nemo  Apoftolorum 
<vel  Martyrum  fedem  humanis  Cor  paribus  exiftimet  ejfe  f  Cone  ejfam,  jGretzer.lt. 
&c.  And  now  after  all  this,  would  it  not  raife  our  Indignation,  to  * 
buffer  fo  many  Extortioners ,  Luxurious ,  Brofane ,  and  very  mean  &  iut» 
Perfons,  without  Merit,  not  only  affefting,  but  permitted  to  lay  their 
Carcafes ,  not  in  the  Nave  and  Body  of  the  Church  only,  but  in  the 
very  Chancel ,  next  the  Communion-Table  ;  ripping  up  the  B  avementsy 
and  removing  the  Seats ,  &c.  for  lome  little  Gratification  of  thole  who 
fhould  have  more  relpeft  to  Decency  at  leaft,  if  for  no  other. 

The  Fields ,  the  Mountains ,  the  High  -way -fide  s  ,  and  Gardens , 
were  thought  enough  honourable  for  thole  Funeral  Purpofes :  Abra- 
ham  and  the  Batriarchs  (as  we  have  fhew’d)  had  their  Caves  and 
Crypt  a  in  the  Fields ,  let  abour  with  Trees :  The  Kings  ol  Judah , 
their  Sepulchres  in  their  Balaces ,  not  the  SanEluary  and  Temple : 

And  our  moll  BleJJed  Saviour's  was  in  a  Garden  ;  which  indeed  leems 
to  me  to  be  the  moll  proper  and  eligible,  as  we  have  already  fhew’d  ; 
nor  even  to  this  day,  do  the  Greeks  and  Eajlern  C hr  if  tans  bury  in 
Churches ,  as  is  well  known.  A  remarkable  Inftance  of  this,  we  have 
of  a  worthy  Perfon  of  our  own  Country ;  Mr.  Burton ,  Great  Grand¬ 
father  of  the  learned  Author  who  writ  the  Commentary  on  Antoninus's 
Itinerary ;  which  for  its  laudable  fingularity ,  I  prelent  my  Reader 
the  Defcription  of:  In  agro  Salopienfi  Lognora  ad  fabrinam,  FL  ad 
Tifcinas  in  Horto  Juxta  Aides  Tatruelis  mei  Francifci  Burtoni 
Troavi  mei  Fpitaphium ,  with  the  following  elegant  Title,  1558. 

Quod  fcelus  ?  Aut  Chrijli  nomen  temerare  quod  aufus , 

Hinc  vetitum  facro  condere  membra  folo  ? 

Dij  melius  ;  fincera  fides,  nec  tramite  veri 
Devia,  can  fa ;  illo  tempore  grande  ne fas. 

Vrbibus  infultat  noftris ,  dum  turbida  RO  MA\ 

Rafaque  gens  facris  dat  fua  jura  locis  : 

Nec  facri  ritus ,  nec  honor es  funeris  ;  intra 
Moenia  Chrifticolis ,  heu  male  fanEta!  'P ijs : 

At  refer ens  Dominum  inculpta  munera  vita:. 

Ad  Domini  Exemplar  fimera  naEtus  erat 

Ille  ut  odorifero  tumulatus  marmore  in  Horto  : 

O  fa  etium  redo  lens  hortus  &  hujus  habet. 

Hie  ubi  &  expeElat ,  Felix  !  fonantia  verba ; 

Ergo  age  l  Mercedemjam\  Bone  ferve,  Cape. 

Thus  with  the  incomparable  Sannazarius ;  Non  mihi  fornicibus 
Barits.^  Sculptures  and  Titles  preferable  to  the  proudell  Maufoleums 
I  fhould  chule. 

The  late  elegant  and  accomplifhed  Sir  W.  Temple ,  tho*  he  laid  not 
his  whole  Body  in  his  Garden ,  depofited  the  better  Part  of  it  (  his 
Heart )  there ;  and  if  my  Executors  will  gratify  me  in  what  I  have 
defir’d,  I  wilh  my  Corps  may  be  Int err'd  as  I  have  befpoke  them : 

Not  at  all  out  of  Singularity  ,  or  for  want  of  a  Dormitory ,  ( of 
which  there  is  an  ample  one  annex’d  to  th t  Bar ijh -Church)  but  for 
other  Reafons,  not  here  neceffary  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  5  what  I 
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have  faid  in  general,  being  fufficient:  However,  let  them  order  it  as 
they  think  fit,  fo  it  be  not  in  the  Church  or  Chancel. 

‘Plato  (  as  we  noted )  permitted  Trees  to  be  planted  over  Sepul¬ 
chres ,  to  Obumbrate  the  departed  :  But  with  better  reafon  ;  with 
Flowers  and  redolent  Plants,  Emblems  of  the  Life  of  Man,  compar’d  1 
in  Holy  Scripture  to  thofe  fading  Beauties,  whole  Roots  being  bu¬ 
ried  in  ‘Dijhonour ,  rife  again  in  Glory  ;  and  of  luch  Hortulan  Inftan- 
ftances,  Greuter  gives  us  this  Infcription , 

Hi  horti  it  a  uti  optimi  maximique  funt> 

Cineribus  ferviant  meis. 

Hanc  Cur  at  ores  fiibftituam , 

Gpui  Vefenatus 

Ex  horum  Hortorum  Reditu 
Natali  meo. 

Et  pr  a  leant  Rofam  in  perpetuum . 

Thisfweet  Flower,  born  on  a  Branch  full  fet  with  Thorns ,  and  ac- 
company’d  with  the  Lilly ,  natural  Hieroglyphic ks  of  our  Fugitive , 

' Bmbratile ,  anxious  and  tranfitory  Life,  making  fo  fair  a  lhew  for  a  1 
Time,  is  not  without  its  Thorn  and  Crojfes  :  Thele  they  therefore 
planted  on  their  Turfy  Hillocks  ;  like  what  is  yet  extant  in  P ropy lio 
D,  Ambrofct  a  Porto  Vercelli . 

PETRONIO  JUCN  VI.  VIR. 

SENI 

PETR  ONI  A  MIRA  L.  F. 

P  A  T  R  O  N  O  QJU  M  H.  S. 

Gccc  LES  POSSORIB 

VICI  BERDOMAS  IN  HERM, 

TUENDO,  ET  ROS  A  QUOTANNIS. 

ORNANDUM.  '  I] 

\  .i,  ;  .  •  *  •  .  ‘  *  '  '  i: 

Of  thefe  and  the  like  Antiquity,  we  could  multiply  Inftances,  the 
Cuftom  not  yet  altogether  extind  in  my  own  native  County  of  Sur¬ 
rey ,  and  near  my  Dwelling  ,  where  the  Maidens  yearly  plant  and  deck 
the  Graves  of  their  defund  Sweet-hearts  with  Rofe-bujhes ;  of  which 
I  have  given  account  in  the  learned  Mr.  Gib  fin's  Edition  of  Camden ; 
and  for  the  reft,  fee  Mr.  Sumner  of  Garden- Burial^  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Cave's  Primitive  Chriftianity . 

And  now  let  not  what  I  have  faid  concerning  tfie  pious  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond's  Paraphrafi  in  the  Text ,  of  Hortulan  Burial ,  be  thought  fo¬ 
reign  to  my  Subjed ;  fince  it  takes  in  the  Cuftom  of  it  in  the  Groves , 
and  fhady  and  folemn  Places,  as  I  have  already  fhew’d :  And  thus  the 
Tew-Trees  at  prelent  growing,  and  planted  in  our  Country  Church - 
Yards,  Cyprefs ,  and  other  Perennial  Greens,  Emblems  of  Immorta¬ 
lity ,  and  a  flourilhing  State  to  come,  were  not  lels  proper  to  lhade 
our  natural  Bed,  ( would  our  Climate  fuffer  it )  growing  lo  like  a 
Shrowdy  as  does  that  Sepulchral  Tree.  j 

To  return  then  to  that  of  Groves ,  and  for  Diverfion  let  us  add  a 
Ihort  Recital  of  the  moft  famous  Groves  which  we  find  celebrated  in 
Hifiories ;  fince  thofe,  befides  many  already  mention’d,  were  luch,  as 
being  confecrated  both  to  Gods  and  Men  ,  bore  their  Names.  A- 
mongft  thefe  are  reckoned  the  facred  to  Minerva ,  Ifis,  Latona ,  Cy- 
beley  OJiris ,  ALfiulapius,  PHana,  and  efpecially  the  Aricinian ,  in 

2  which 
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which  there  was  a  goodly  Temple  crofted,  placed  in  the  midft  of  an 
IJlund  with  a  vaft  Lake  about  it,  a  Mount,  and  a  Grim adorn* 
with  Statues ,  and  irrigated  with  plentiful  Streams:  And  this  was  that 
renowned  Recefs  of  Numa,  where  he  lb  frequently  converfed  with  his 
jEgeria  as  did  Mines  in  the  Cave  of  Jupiter-,  and  by  whofe  pre¬ 
tended  Inlpirations  they  gain’d  the  deceived  People,  and  made  them 
receive  what  Laws  they  pleas’d  to  impofe  upon  them.  To  thefe  we 
may  join  the  Gn-rn  of  Vulcan ,  Venus,  and  the  little  Youth  Cupid- 
*  Mars,  Bellona,  Bacchus,  Silvanus,  the  Mit/es,  and  that  near 
Helicon  from  the  fame  Numa,  their  great  Patron ;  and  hence  had 
they  their  Name  Camana.  In  this  was  the  noble  Statue  of  Eu- 
pheme ,  Nurfe  to  thofe  Poet, cal  Ladies  ;  but  fo  the  Feranian ,  and 
even  Mons  Parnaffus,  were  thick  fhaded  with  Trees.  Nor  may  we 
omit  the  more  impure  Lupercal  Groves,  facred,  or  prophan’d  rather 

yet  moft  famous  for  their  affording  Shelter  and  Fofter  to  Romulus  and’ 
his  Brother  Remus.  ’ 

That  of  V ulcan  was  ufually  guarded  by  Does,  like  the  Town  of 
St.  Malo’s  in  Bretaigne :  The  Tinea  Silva  appertain'd  to  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  as  we  find  in  Virgil.  Venus  had  feveral  Groves  in 
dLgypt,  and  in  the  Indian  Illand,  where  once  Hood  thole  famous  Sta¬ 
tues  cut  by  Praxiteles ;  another  in  Pontus ,  where  ( if  you’ll  be¬ 
lieve  it )  hung  up  the  Golden-Fleece  Meed  of  the  bold  Adventurer 
Nor  was  the  Watry-King  Neptune  without  his  Groves,  the  Helicean 
in  Greece  was  his :  So  Ceres,  and  Proferpine,  Pluto,  Vefta,  Caflor 
and  ‘Pollux,  had  fuch  lhady  Places  confecrated  to  them  ;  add  to  theft 
the  Lebadian,  Arfnoan,  Paphian,  Senonian,  and  fuch  as  were  in  ^e- 
neral  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods ,  for 

a - Gods  have  dwelt  in  Groves. 

And  thefe  ^eie  as  it  weie  R  antheons .  To  the  Memory  of  famous 
Men  and  Heroes  were  confecrated  the  Achillean ,  Aglauran  and 
thole  to  Bellerophon,  Hedlor,  Alexander,  and  to  others,  who  dif- 
dained  not  to  derive  their  Names  from  Trees  and  Forefts-  as  Sil 
vius  the  Pofthumus  of  JEneas ;  divers  of  the  Albanian  Princes  and 
great  Perlons  ;  Stolon,  Laura,  Daphnis,  &c.  And  a  certain  Cu’ftom 
there  was  for  the  Parents  to  plant  a  Tree  at  the  Birth  of  an  Heir  or 
Son  Paging  by  the  growth  and  thriving  of  the  Tree  the  prolberity 

e  i  J/  VV,e  read>  the  Life  of  Virgil,  and  how  far  his 
Natahtial Poplar ’had  out-ftripp’d  the  reft  of  its  Contemporaries. 

And  the  Realon  doubdefs  of  all  this  was,  the  general  Repute  of 
tne  Sanfhty  of  thole  Places ;  for  no  fooner  does  the  Poet  fpeak  of  a 
Grove  but  immediately  feme  Confecration  follows,  as  believing  that 
out  of  thofe  fhady  Piofoundities,  lbme  R)eity  muft  needs  emerge. 

§uo  fiojjis  vife  die  ere  Numen  in  eft. 

So  as  Tacitus  ( fpeaking  of  the  Germans  )  fays,  Lucos ,  &  Nemora 

fecran  eoi  umque  nominibus  appellant  fecretum  Mud,  quod  fold 
reverent, a  vident :  To  the  fame,  Pliny,  lUi.c.i.  ArbJes  file 
Nummurn  templa,  ‘Sc.  in  which  (  fkys^  he )  they  did  not  fo  much 
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Book  IV  revere  the  Golden  and  Ivory  Statues,  as  the  goodly  Trees  and  awful 
Silence-.  And  the  Confecration  of xhetpNemorous  Places  we  find  in  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtins,  and  in  what  Tanias  Diaconus  relates  of  the  Longobards , 
where  the  Rites  are  exprels,  allur’d  as  ’tis  likely  by  the  Gloominefs  of 
the  Shade,  Procerity  and  Altitude  of  the  Stent ,  Floridnel's  ol  the 
Leaves ,  and  other  Accidents,  not  capable  of  philofop hissing  on  the 
pbyfical  Caufes,  which  they  deem’d  i'upernatural,  and  plainly  divine  j 
io  as  to  ule  the  Words  of  T?  ud.ent in s , 

a  Here  all  Religion  paid-,  whofie  dark  Recefs 
A  facred  Awe  does  on  their  Mind  imprefs. 

To  their  wild  Gods  ■  — 

And  this  Deification  of  their  Trees,  and  amongft  other  things,  for 
their  Age  and  perennial  Viridity,  lays  ‘Diodorus,  might  fpring  from 
the  manifold  Vfe  which  they  afforded,  and  haply  had  been  taught  them 
by  the  Gods,  or  rather  by  fome  God-like  Perfons,  whom  for  their 
Worth,  and  the  publick  Benefit,  they  efteemed  lb;  and  that  divers  of 
them  were  voic’d  to  have  been  metamorphoz'd  from  Men  into  Trees, 
and  again  out  of  Trees  into  Men,  as  the  Arcadians  gloried  in  their 

Birth ,  when  -«  -  /' 

b  Out  of  the  teeming  Bark  of  Oaks  Men  burft : 

Which  perhaps  they  fancied,  by  feeing  Men  creep  iometimes  out  of 
their  Cavities,  in  which  they  often  lodg’d  and  lecur’d  themfelves: 
c  For  In  the  Earth's  Non-age  under  Heaven's  new  Frame , 

Fhey  flribfer  liv' d,  who  from  Oaks  Rupture  came « 

J  J  S  T  A  PTL  T  O  N. 


Or  as  the  fweet  ‘Papinius  again : 

a  fame  goes ,  that  ye  brake  forth  from  the  hard  Rind . 
When  the  new  Earth  with  the  fir ft  Feet, was  fign'd: 
Fields  yet  nor  Houfes  doleful  Pangs  reliev'd. 

But  Jhady  Alh  the  numerous  Births  receiv'd , 

And  the  green  Babe  dropp'd  from  the  pregnant  Elm, 
Whom  ft  range  Amazement  fir  ft  did  overwhelm 
At  Break  of  Hay,  and  when  the  gloomy  Night 
Ravijh'd  the  Sun  from  their  pur  filing  Sight , 

Gave  it  for  loft — - 

Alnioft  like  that  which  Rinaldo  faw  in  the  enchanted  For  eft. 
e  An  aged  Oak  be  fide  him  cleft  and  rent. 

And  from  his  fertile  hollow  IVomb  forth  went 


*  Quos  penes  omne  facrum  eft,  quicquid  formido  tremendum 
Suaferit  horrificos,  quos  prodigialia  cogunt 

Monftra  Deos -  t  L'P  ConU  S?m' 

t  Genfque  virum,  truncis,  8c  rupto  robore  nati. 
s  Ouippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo  cceloque  reccnti 

vTvebant  homines,  qui  rupto  robore  nan,  c3V.  J  u  v  e  n.  L 

d  _ _ Nemorum  vos  ftirpe  ngenti 

_ _ Fama  fatos,  cum  prima  pedum  veftigia  tellus 

Admirata  tulit,  nondum  arva,  domufque  ierebant, 

Cruda  puerperia,  ac  populos  umbrofa  creavit 
Fraxinus,  8c  foeta  viridis  puer  excidit  Qrno  : 

Hi  lucis  ftupuifle  vices,  no&ifque  feruntur, 

Kubila,  &  occiduum  longe  Titana  fecuti 

Defperafle  diem..  — -  . 

*  Quercia  gli  appar,  chc  perfe  fteua  mciia 
Apre  feconda  il  cavo  ventre,  e  figha ; 

En’  efee  fuor  veftita  in  ftrania  guifa 

fciinfa  d’  eta  crefciuta - -  Canto 


i. 


S.  6. 


(Clad 
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{Clad  in  rare  IF eeds,  and ft  range  Habiliment) 

A  full-grown  Nymph— - - 

And  that  every  great  Tree  included  a  certain  tutelar  Genius  or  Nymph 
living  and  dying  with  it,  the  Foets  are  full  •  a  fpecial  Inftance  we 
have  in  that  prodigious  Oak  which  fell  by  the  fatal  Stroke  of  Erifich- 
tbon  ;  but  the  Hamadryads  it  feems  were  immortal,  and  had  power  to 
remove^  and  change  their  wooden  Habitations. 

In  the  mean  while,  as.  to  thofe  Nymphs  (grieving  to  be  difpoffefs'd 
of  their  antient  Habitations)  the  Fall  of  a  very  aged  Oak,  giving  a 
Crack  like  Thunder,  has  been  often  heard  at  many  Miles*  Diftance 
Nor  do  I  at  any  time  hear  the  Groans  without  fome  Emotion  and  Pity  ; 
conftrain  d  (as  I  too  often  am)  to  fell  them  with  much  Reludancy. 

Now  that  many  fuch  Dilafters  have  happened  to  the  Owners  of  the 
Places  where  goodly  Trees  have  been fell'd ;  I  cannot  forget  one/ who 
giving  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  Axe  with  his  own  Hand,  (and  doubtlefs 
purfuing  it  with  more)  kill'd  his  own  Father  by  the  Fall  of  theTree  not 
without  giving  the  uncautious  Kmght  (for  fo  he  was)  fufficient  warning 
to  avoid  it.  And  here  I  mull  not  pals  by  the  Groaning- Board  which 
they  kept  for  a  while  in  Southwark ,  drawing  abundance  of  People  to 
fee  the  Wonder ;  fuch  another  Flant  being  formerly,  it  leems,  expo- 
fed  as  a  Miracle  at  Caumont  nentToloufe  in  France,  and  as  it  fometimes 
happens  in  IV oods  and  For  eft s,  thro'  the  Inclulion  of  the  Air  within 
the  Cavities  of  the  Timber  ;  and  perhaps  gave  heretofore  occafion  of  the 
fabulous  /Dodonian  Oracle :  But  however  it  were,  methinks  I  kill 
hear,  and  am  Pure  feel  the  difmal  Groans  (happening  on  the  26th  of 
Novemb'.  1703.)  of  our  For  efts,  fo  many  thoufand  of  goodly  Oakshih- 
verted  by  that  late  dreadful  Hurricane ;  proftrating  the  Trees  and 
crulhing  all  that  grew  under  them,  lying  in  ghaftly  Poftures*  like 
whole  Regiments  fallen  in  Battel  by  the  Sword  of  the  Conqueror . 

Such  was  the  Profiped  of  many  Miles  in  feveral  Places,  refembling  that 
of  Mount  Taurus ,  fo  naturally  defcrib'd  by  the  Foet ,  fpeakino-  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Minot aurs  {lain  by  Thefeus .  & 

- - Ilia  procul  radicitus  Exturbata ,  f 

Frona  Cadit ,  late  quacumvis  obvia  frangens. 

The  Toffies  and  dreadful  Stories  of  this  Ruin  were  indeed  gteat,  but 
how  much  greater  the  univerfal  Devaftation  through  the  Kingdom ! 

The  publick  Account  tells  us,  befides  innumerable  Men,  reckoning  no 
lefs  than  3000  brave  Oaks  in  one  Part  only  of  the  For  eft  of  T)ean 
blown  down ;  and  in  New-Foreft  in  Hampshire  about  4000 ;  and  in 
about  450  Barks  and  Groves ,  from  200  large  Trees  to  1000  of  excel¬ 
lent  Timber,  without  counting  Fruit  and  Orchard  Trees  fans  number; 
and  proportionably  the  fame  through  all  the  confiderable  IVoods  of  the 
Nation ;  with  thofe  ftately  Groves ,  Avenues  and  Vifta’s  which  the 
Author  names,  efpecially  one  Tree  of  near  eighty  Foot  high,  of  <^lear 
Timber  600,  all  fubverted  within  the  Compafs  of  five  Acres , 

Sir  Edward  Harly  had  One  thoufand  three  hundred  blown  down; 
myfelf  above  2000;  leveral  of  which  torn  up  by  their  Fall,  rais'd* 

Mounds  of  Earth  near  20  foot  high,  with  great  Stones  intangled  among 
the  Roots  and  Rubbilh ;  and  this  within  almoft  fight  of  my  Dwelling," 

(now  no  longer  *  PVotton)  fufficient  to  mortify  and  change  my  too*  'Wood-Town, 
great  Affedion  and  Application  to  this  CVork^  which,  as  I  contentedly 

4  G  fubmit 


qoi 

Chap.  I. 


0  02  AT  .. 
Book  IV.  fubmit  to,  fo  I  thank  God  for  what  arc  yet  left  Handing :  Nepotibus 

™raa™Mtius  reports  of  a  peopie  who  worjhipped  the  Wind  as  feme 
at.  this  day  among  the  Indians  do  the  Devil ,  that  he  may  do  them  no 

haWhat  this  Trince  of  the  Air  did  to  Job  and  his  Religious  Family, 
for  the  Tryal  of  his  ‘Patience,  by  God’s  permiffion,  the  ucrtpture  tells 
°  .  And  for  what  Caule  he  ltill  fuffers  that  malicious  Spirit  to  exert 
his  Fury  in  theie  Lower  Regions,  the  fame  God  only  knows  ;  though 
certainly  for  our  Cb aft i foment ;  and  therefore  Reformation,  Submijfion 

and  ‘Patience  will  become  our  belt  Secuiity.  #  , 

Scalker  the  Father  affirms,  He  could  never  convince  his  learned 
Antagomft  Erafmus,  but  that  Trees  felt  the  firft  ftrokeot  'pAxe, 
fnd  difcovers  a  certain  Refentment :  And  indeed  it  feems  to  hold  the 
Edte  of  the  fatal  T ool,  till  a  wider  Gap  be  made  .  And  fo  exceedingly 
apprehenfive  they  are  of  their  Deftruftion,  that  as  Zoroafter  lays,  If  a 
Man  come  with  a  lharp  Bill,  intending  to  fell  a  Barren  Tree,  and  a 
Friend  importunately  deprecate  the  angry  Perion  and  prevail  with 
him  to  fpare  it,  the  Tree  will  infallibly  bear  plentifully  the  next 
Year:  Such  is  the  luperftitious  SanTity  and  Folly  ot  tome  ciedulous 

^  But we  were  fpeaking  of  Metamorphofes  of  one  Species  into  ano- 
ther*  as  it  is  laid  of  a  Platan  into  an  0/i  w-Tree,  when  Xerxes  came 
to  Laodicea :  And  Lycofthenes  talks  of  a  Sambucns  that  bare  Grapes , 

which  I  believe  he  miftook  for  Elder-Berries .  . 

Pliny  mentions  a  Timber-Tree,  that  being  felted,  they  found  it  full 
of  Stones,  the  folid  Wood  grown  over  it :  As  it  happened  in  Germany. 
Others  (  as  ahove  noted  )  that  had  Armour,  Shields,  and  Weapons  in- 
vefted  with  the  Timber  of 'an  Old  Oak,  which  might  have,  when  younger, 
been  hun<*  about  it  for  Trophies  :  But  fuch  another  was  found  in  Ger¬ 
many,  that  had  the  Statue  of  the  B.  Virgin  in  the  very  Centre  of  an 
aeed  Oak  of  eight  foot  diameter,  as  John  B  u  r go  fills  afh  r  ms ,  and  that 
the  Place  where  the  Tree  hood  was  turned  into  a  Chapel  near  ‘Dm and 
ad  Mofum ,  famous  for  Miracles:  See  his  Book  de  part  undo  B.  M. 

V " h.  We  might  here  indeed  produce  the  wonderful  itrange  Appari¬ 
tions  oft.  Spirits  interceding  for  the  Handing  and  life  of  Trees,  when  the 
Axe  has  been  ready  for  Execution ;  as  you  may  lee  in  that  Hymn  ot 
In  Vboe  &>Ar-  Callimachus  Paufanias ,  and  the  famous  Story  of  Parte  bins  related 
M*‘  by  Apollonius  in  a  Argonaut,  with  the  fearful  Cataftrophe  of  ihch  as 

caufelefly  and  wantonly  violated  thole  goodly  Plantations  (  horn  which 
Fables  arofe  that  of  the  Dodonean  and  V ocal  For  efts,  frequent  in 
Heathen  Writers  )  but  by  none  lo  elegantly  as  the  witty  Ovid^  delcri- 
bing  the  Fad  of  the  wicked  Eriftchthon. 

Who  Gods  deftpis'd. 
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Nor  ever  on  their  Altars  iacrific’d  *. 

Who  Ceres  Groves  with  Steel  prophan'd  ;  IP  here  ft  cod 
An  old  huge  Oak;  even  of  it  fe If  a  Jf  ood. 

Wreaths ,  Ribbons ,  grateful  Tables  deckt  his  boughs 


Qui  numina  divum. 


Sperneret,  Sc  nuUos  aris  adoleret  honores,  See. 


And 
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And facred  Stem,  the  'Dues  of  powerful  Vows. 

Full  oft  the  Dryades,  with  Chaplets  crown'd , 

Vane  d  in  the  Jhade ,  full  oft  they  tript  around 
About  ms  Bole.  Five  Cubits  three  times  told 
His  ample  Circuit  hardly  could  infold. 

Whofe  ftature  other  Trees  as  far  exceeds , 

As  other  Trees  furmount  the  humble  JVeeds . 

Tet  this  his  Fury  rather  did  provoke: 

Who  bids  his  Servants  fell  the  facred  Oak. 

And  ft iatches ,  while  they  pans'  d,  an  Axe  from  one  * 

T bus  forming  :  _  Not  the  Goddefs  lov'd  alone  ; 

But,  though  this  were  theG oddels,  foe  Jhould  down. 

And  fweep  the  Earth  with  her  afpiring  Crown . 

As  he  advanc'd  his  Arms  to  flrike ,  the  Oak 
Both  ftgh  d  and  trembl’d  at  the  threatning  froke : 

His  Leaves  and  Acorns  pale  together  grew , 

And  colour -changing  Branches  fweat  cold  Hew  i 
Then  wounded  by  his  impious  hand ,  the  Blood 
Gujh'd  from  the  Inc  if  on  in  a  purple  Flood: 

Much  like  a  mighty  Oxe,  that  falls  before 
The  facred  Altar,  ftp  outing  ft  reams  of  Gore. 

On  all  Amazement  feiz'd:  IV hen  one  of  all 
The  Crime  deters ,  nor  would  his  Axe  let  fall. 

Contrasting  his  fern  Brows*,  Receive ,  faidhe. 

Thy  Bieties  Reward ;  and  from  the  Tree 
The  froke  converting ,  lops  his  Head ;  then  f  rake 
The  Oak  again ;  from  whence  a  Voice  thus  fpake  ; 

A  Nymph  am  /,  within  this  Tree  inform'd \ 

Be  lov'd  of  Ceres.  O  prophane  of  Mind, 

Vengeance  is  near  thee :  JVith  my  parting  Breath, 

I prophefy,  a  comfort  to  my  Heath. 

He  fill  his  Guilt  purfues',  who  over-throws 
JVith  Cables ,  and  innumerable  Blows , 

The  ft  nr  dy  Oak ;  which  nodding  long ,  down  rujh'd , 

And  m  his  lofty  Fall  his  Fellows  crujh'd. 

S  A  N  D  y  s. 

BiUt  cu  fad  ^efenie  Allows  it,  as  the  Toet  will  tell  you  .•  And  one 
might  IV a  juft  Volume  with  the  Hiftories  of  Groves  that  were  violated 

7  7  en’  wk°  came  to  fatal  periods  •  efpecially  thole  upon  which 

e  zfte  o  grew,  than  which  nothing  was  reputed  more  facred, 

a  To  MifTelto  the  Druids  us'd  to  fng. 

For  among  fuch  Oaks  they  ulually  dwelt, 

- Nemora  alt  a  remGtis 


Incolitis  Lucis- 


UCAN, 


with  whefe  Leaves  they  adorn'd  and  celebrated  their  Religious  Rites. 
rhe  ‘Druids,  lays  Rimy,  lib.  xvi.  c.  4.  (  for  fo  they  call  their  T>i  vines) 

a  Ad  vifeum  Druid®,  Druid®  cantare  folebant. 
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Book  IV.  dta,  ■»«  ■*  *■,«!>») 

it  -rows  &c.  Indeed  they  did  nothing  of  Importance,  w  ltnout  lome 

I  eaC  or  Branches  of  this  Tree,  and  its  very  Excrefcence  zs  lent  horn 

Heaven  •  and  with  afolemn  Sacrifice  of  two  //  hit e-. Bulls , the  Mijfelto 

H  k’  hut  cut  bv  the  Trieft  with  a  Golden  Axe,  praying 

TiTslffing  on  this  Divine  Gift,  ©f.  But  of  thisConfult  (befidesthe 

Author  {  Mela,  LaBantius ,  Eufebiusde  fraftar at.  Evangel.  and  the 

Aulularia  of  Tfieudo-Tlautus ,  Camden  and  others ;  whilft  as  to  that 

Excre f  ence  I  am  told  of  the  Difefters  which  happened  to  the 
Excrejcenc  ,  felrd  a goodly  Tree,  call’d  the  Vicar  sOak, 

ftandin-at  Nor- Wood  (  nor  far  from  Croydon  )  partly  belonging  to  the 

r  ^  ’  jorrinu  r  <7)  farters  they  were  wont  to  cut  and  fell  to  an 

AwhlZy  Si  Londi  /and  though  warn’d  of  the  Misfortunes  obfer- 

5d  to  befell  thole  who  injured  this  Pte*,  proceeding  not  only  to  cut 
yed  to  Deiai  leaving;  a  remaining,  but  to  demolilh  and 

ftll  the  Oak  k  £f  alib :  The  firft  icon  after  loft  it*  Eye  and  the  other 
hS  Leg-,  as  if  the  Hamadryads  had  revenged  the  Indignity. 

Tt  is  enorted  that  the  Minturenfian  Grove  was  efteem  dfo  venerable, 
that  a  Smn-er  might  not  be  admitted  into  it ;  and  the  great  Xerxes 

himfelf,  when  he  ^ 

vS«V“  "x  r.4  o».-  u»y  > 

7 ‘ t  :’e  have  already  mentioned.  The  like  to  this  we  find  when 
Z  Ter  fans  were  put  to  flight  by  Taufamas  ;  though  hey  might  have 
r-  M  th/  f  Lives  by  it,  as  appears  in  the  Story.  The  lame  Reverence 
made  that  Hercules  would  not  fo  much  as  tafte  the  Waters  of  the 
Algerian  Groves,  after  he  flew  Cacus,  though  extreamly  thirfty. 
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■the  Trieft efs  faid , 

•m  1  •  •  •  1  •  1  •  1 


(  A  Turfite  Fillet  binding  her  Grey  Head ), 
Stranger  pry  not ,  but  quit  this  Jhady  Seat : 
Avant  and  whiles  thou  fafely  may' ft,  retreat , 
70  Men  forbid,  and  by  hard  Sanction  bound  : 
Far  better  other  S firings  were  by  thee  found. 


XW  indeed  in  fuch  Places  was  it  lawful  to  Hunt,  unlefs  it  were  to 

f  n  Cm  Sacrifice  as  we  read  in  Arrianus ;  whence  ’tis  reported  by 

c^1  t  f w  in  the  Growr  facredto  Diana,  the  BeaftsyttK 

Strabo  *at  in  the  ^  H  fed  together  like  Lambs, 

d"  would  follow  a  ml  licking  his  Hands,  and  fawning  on  him. 

was  the  Crotonian,  in  which  Livy  writes,  there  was 
v  m  like  St  Lames’s  Tark  ftored  with  all  forts  ol  Game. 

Trh  ,1  V  the  flmous  Epidafthne,  near  the  Syrian  Antioch  which 
S  mS  incomparably  PUt,  and  adorn’d  with  Fountains  and 


ii 


1 


t>  Puniceo  canas  ftamine  vinfta  comas, 

Farce  oculis  hofpe$,  Lucoque  abfeede  verendo, 
Cede  agedum,  &  tutahmina  linque  tnga, 
Interdifta  viris,  metuenda  lege  piatur, 

Di  tibi  dent  alios  fontes - —  - - - 


P  R  o  p  s  r  t.  1.  4. 


rare 
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rare  Statues.  *  There  was  to  be  feen  the  Laurel  which  had  been  his  Cha  r.  I. 
chafce  Miftrefs,  and  in  the  Centre  of  it  his  Temple ,  an  AJylum :  Here 
it  was  Cofroes  and  Julian  did  facrifice  upon  feveral  Occafions,  as  Eufe -  ^Zfia/etu- 
bius  relates,  but  could  not  with  all  their  impious  Arts  obtain  an  An-  gamiy  defer! - 
fwer  ;  becaufe  the  holy  Baby  las  had  been  interred  near  that  Oracle  ; 
for  which  it  was  reputed  fo  venerable,  that  there  reniained  an  exprefs  s.BabilTont 
Title  in  the  Code ,  de  Cupreffis  ex  Luco  Daphnes  non  excidendis,  vel  vi*P*  6'f'\ 
venundanjis ,  that  none  Ihould  either  fell ,  or  fell  any  of  the  Trees 
about  it  j  which  may  ferve  for  another  Inifance  of  their  burying  in  Niceph.  ub . 
fiach  Places.  The  truth  is,  fo  exceedingly  fuperftitious  they  were,°and  x‘  ca 28a 
tender,  that  there  was  almoft  no  meddling  with  thefe  devoted  Trees ; 
and  even  before  they  did  but  conlueare  and  prune  one  of  them,  they 
were  firft  to  facrifice,  left  they  might  offend  in  fomething  ignorantly  : 

But  to  cut  down  was  Capital ,  and  never  to  be  done  away  with  any 
Offering  whatfoever ;  and  therefore  Conlueare  in  Authors ,  is  not  (  as 
fome  pretend  )  fuccidere ,  but  to  prune  the  Branches  only ;  and  yet 
even  this  gentle  tonfure  of  Superfluities  was  reputed  a  kind  of  Conta¬ 
mination  ;  and  hence  Lucus  coinquinari  dicitur ,  unlefs  in  the  Cafe 
of  Lightning ,  when  C<elo  talli,  a  whole  Tree  might  quite  be  felled,  Saimaf-  exer. 
as  marked  by  Heaven  for  the  Fire:  But  of  this  fufiicient.  We  could  Flln'  Solin' 
indeed  fill  many  Sheets  with  the  Cataftrophe  of  fuch  as  malicioully, 
deftroy’d  Groves ,  to  feed  either  their  Revenge  or  Avarice:  See  Tlu- 
tarch  in  Fericles ,  and  the  Saying  of  Bompeius :  Cicero  ftiarply  re¬ 
proves  C.  Gabinius  for  his  prodigious  fpoil  in  Greece  ;  and  it  was  of 
late  Days  held  a  piece  of  Inhumanity  in  Charles  the  French  Ring, 
when  he  entred  the  Frijons  after  he  had  llain  their  Leader,  to  cut 
down  their  IF oods ;  a  Punilhment  never  inflifted  by  fober  Princes,  but 
to  prevent  Idolatry  in  the  old  Law ,  and  to  fhew  the  heinoufnefs  of 
Difloyalty  and  Treafon  by  latter  S anil  ions ;  in  which  Cafe,  and  for 
Terror ,  even  a  Tray  tor*  s  Woods  have  become  Anathema ,  as  were  eafy 
to  inftanceoutof  Hifories. 

16.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  then  of  our  late  prodigious  Spoilers , 
whofe  furious  Devaluation  of  fo  many  goodly  Woods  and  For  efts,  have 
bequeath’d  an  Infamy  on  their  Names  and  Memories ,  not  quickly  to 
be  forgotten  !  I  mean  our  unhappy  Dfurpers ,  and  injurious  Sequeftra- 
tors ;  not  here  to  mention  the  deplorable  Neceflities  of  a  gallant  and 
loyal  Gentry ,  who  for  their  Co?npojitions  were  (many  of  them)  com¬ 
pelled  to  add  yet  to  this  W afte ,  by  an  inhuman  and  unparallel’d  Ty¬ 
ranny  over  them,  to  preferve  the  poor  remainder  of  their  Fortunes , 
and  to  find  them  Bread. 

Nor  was  it  here  they  delifted,  when,  after  the  Fate  of  that  once 
beautiful  Grove  wn&Qi  Greenwich-Caftle,  (  of  late  fupply’d  by  his  pre- 
fent  Majefty  )  the  Royal  W alk  of  Elms  in  St.  James's  Turk, 

That  living  Gallery  of  aged  Trees, 

j  was  once  propos’d  to  the  late  Council  of  State  ( as  they  called  it )  to 
be  cut  down  and  lold,  that  with  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  Houfes  alrea¬ 
dy  demoliftied,  and  marked  out  for  Deftruftion,  his  Trees  might  like- 
wife  undergo  the  fame  Deftiny,  and  no  Footfteps  of  Monarchy  remain 
unviolated. 

17.  It  is  from  hence  you  may  calculate  what  were  the  Dejigns  of 
thofe  excellent  Reformers ,  and  the  Care  thefe  great  Statejmen 

4  H  took 
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Book  IV.  took  for  the  Prefervatiop  of  their  Country,  when  being  Tartiesm  the 
t/W  Booty  themfelves,  they  gave  way  to  fo  difhonourable  and  impohtick  a 
IB  a  ft  e  of  that  Material,  which  being  left  entire,  or  hus  anded  wi  h 
Diicretion,  had  proved  the  beft  Support  and  Defence  of  it.  But  this 
ffav  they)  was  the  effeft  of  War,  and  in  the  height  of  our  Conten- 
iiols.  No,  it  was  a  late  and  cold  deliberation,  and  long  after  all  had 
been  fubdued  to  them ;  nor  could  the  moll  implacable  of  Enemies 
have  exprefs’d  a  Refolution  more  barbarous.  _ 

For  as  our  own  incomparable  Toet  defenbes  it, 


.’ Twas  not  enough  alone  to  take  the  Spoils 


Of  God’s  and  the  King’s  Houfes  ;  thefe  unjuft 
And  impious  Men  defiroy  the  ftately  Tiles : 

Of  every  Ruin  there's  a  wicked  Lujt. 


Jn  every  Tlace  the  groaning  Carts  are  fill’d 
With  Beams  and  Stones  ;  fo  bufy  andfo  loud 
Are  the  Proud  Vigors,  as  they  meant  to  build : 
But  they  to  Ruin  and  Definition  crowd. 


Timber,  which  had  been  buried  many  Tears 
Vuder  fiuch  Royal  Towers ,  they  invade  : 

’Tis  fare  that  Hand  the  Living  never  f Pares , 
Which  is  fo  wicked  to  difiurb  the  Dead. 


Then  all  the  Woods  the  barbarous  Vigors  feize, 

(  The  noble  Nurfery  of  the  Fleet  and  Town , 
The  hopes  of  War,  and  Ornaments  of  Teace) 
Which  once  Religion  did  as  facred  own. 


Now  publick  Dfe,  and  great  Convenience  claims , 
The  Woods  from  private  Hands  inviolate  ; 
Which  greedy  Men  to  lefs  devouring  Flames , 

Do  for  fweet  Lucre  freely  dedicate. 

No  Ate  they  fifare,  the  tender  Elm  and  Beech, 
Infants  of  thirty  Tears  they  overthrow. 

Nor  could  old  Age  it  fe If  their  Tity  reach. 

No  Reverence  to  hoary  Barks  they  know  £ 


The  unhappy  Birds,  an  everfimging  Choir, 

Are  driven  from  their  ancient  Jhady  Seats, 

And  a  new  Grief  does  Philomel A«fPre 

With  mournful  Notes,  which  fie  all  Night  repeats. 

Let  them  the  Woods  and  Foreit  burn  and  wafte. 

There  will  be  Trees  to  hang  the  Slaves  at  laft . 

And  God  who  fuch  infernal  Men  difclams. 

Will  root  ’em  out ,  and  throw  ’em  into  Flames. 


inju- 

*Tho»ghcut  the  *  Gods  did  never  permit  ^  $fl 

down  for  xious  to  Groves.  What  became  01  q£ 

building  of 
Ships. 
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of  the  Woods  at  Aulis  ?  Hiftories  tell  us  Cleomenes  died  mad :  The  Chap.  I. 
Temefiean  Genius  became  proverbial;  and  the  deftrudive  Fad  that  the  Vwj2CVf- 
enra^’d  Ctejar  perpetrated  on  the  Majfilian  Trees,  went  not  long  unre-  culapio  dica~ 
venged;  thus  related  by  the  Toety  and  an  illuftrious  Record  of  all  we 
have  hitherto  produc’d,  to  affert  their  Veneration.  manifefiis  Nti - 

minis  illius 

vinlus,  eumin  Lucum  quern  viclaverat ,  ilk  attraftus  ejl,  effective  Deus  ut  Hi  potijjlmum  occideretur.  Vide  Valer.  Mas, 
Lib .  i.  cap.  i.  ft.  1 9- 

Lucus  erat  longo  nunquam  violatus  ab  avo,  &c. 

Lucan.  /.  3  * 

•  -s’ 

A  Wood  untouctid  of  old  was  growing  there 
Of  thick- fet  Trees ,  whofe  Boughs  Jf  reading  and  fair. 

Meeting ,  obfcured  the  inclo fed  Air, 

And  made  dark  Shades ,  exiling  Phcebus  Rays : 

There  no  rude  Fawn ,  nor  wanton  Silvan  plays  ; 

No  Nymph  difports,  but  cruel  Deities 
Claim  barbarous  Rites ,  and  bloody  Sacrifice : 

Each  Tree  defil'd  with  Human  Blood  ;  if  we 
Believe  Traditions  of  Antiquity : 

No  Bird  dares  light  upon  thofe  hallowed  Boughs , 

No  Beafts  make  there  their  Hens ;  no  Wind  there  blows ; 

No  Lightning  falls  :  A  fad  religious  Awe , 

The  quiet  Trees  unfiirr'd  by  Wind  do  draw. 

Black  Water  Currents  from  dark  Fountains  flow : 

The  Gods  unpolijh'd  Images  do  know 

No  Art ,  but  plain  and  formle/s  Trunks  they  are . 

Their  Mofs  and  Mouldinefs procures  a  fear : 

The  common  Figures  of  known  Deities 

Are  not  Jo  fear'd  :  Not  knowing  what  God  ' tis , 

Makes  him  more  awful:  By  relation 

The  jh&ken  Earth's  dark  Caverns  oft  did  groan : 

Fallen  Yew-trees  oft  of  themf elves  would  rife : 

With  feeming  Fire  oft  flam'd  th '  unburned  Trees : 

And  winding  Dragons  the  cold  Oaks  embrace  : 

None  give  near  Worfhip  to  that  baleful  Blace ; 

The  Beople  leave  it  to  the  Gods  alone. 

When  black  Night  reigns ,  or  Phoebus  guilds  the  Noon , 

The  Brief  himfelf  trembles ,  afraid  to  fpy 
In  th'  awful  Woods  its  Guardian  Deity . 

But  now  Erifichthon-Whe ,  and  like  him  mBuni/hment ;  for  his  was 
Hunger,  Cte far’s  Third,  and  Third  of  Human  Bloody  reveng’d  foon  af¬ 
ter  in  his  Own.  - 

The  Woods  he  bids  them  fell,  not  ftandingfar 
From  all  their  Work :  Untouch' d  in  former  W dr , 

Among  the  other  bared  Hills  it  ftands 

Of  a  thick  growth  ;  the  Soldiers  valiant  hands 

Trembled  to  ftrike,  mov'd  with  the  Majefty , 

And  think  the  Axe  from  off  the  facred  Tree 
Rebounding  back ,  would  their  own  Bodies  wound : 

Th'  amazement  of  his  Men  when  Csefar  found , 

In  his  bold  Hand  himfelf  an  Hatchet  tooky 

And  firft  of  all  ajfaults  a  lofty  Oak  ;  And 
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And  having  wounded  the  religious  Tree , 

Let  no  Man  fear  to  fell  this  IV ood  ( quoth  he ) 
The  Guilt  of  this  Offence  let  Cselar 


M 


A  Y, 


and  fo  he  did  foon  after,  carrying  (’tis  thought  )  the  Maledictions  of 
the  incenfed  Gauls  to  his  Funeral  Pdc, 

For  who , 


Qu&  till  faBo- 
vum  p&nas  in- 
flare  tuorttm 
Vaticinor - 

Vide  Met.  I  8. 
Apollon.  I.  2.* 
Argonaut 
Proflernit 
quercum  fune- 
flam  quam  flbi 
Jgympha. 
Pignoribufque 
fuis  fecit — — 


*  At  Wotton 
in  Surrey. 


The  Gods  thus  injur’d ,  unreveng’d  does  go  ? 

i g.  But  left  this  be  charged  with  Suferftition ,  bec^ufe  the  Injlances 
are  Heathen  •  it  was  a  more  noble  and  remarkable,  as  well  as  recent 
' 'Example ,  when  at  the  Siege  of  the  late  famous  General  J/zW/* 

commanded  his  Army  not  to  violate  a  Tree  of  a  certain  Wood  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  there,  tho’  a  reputed  Traytor ,  and  in  open 
defiance  with  his  Matter.  In  fum,  we  read,  that  when  Mithrtdates 
but  deliberated  about  the  cutting  down  of  lbrne  ftateiy  Trees  which 
grew  near  Tatar  a ,  a  City  of  Lycia,  tho’  neceffitated  to  it  for  the 
building  of  Warlike  Engines  with  them,  being  terrified  in  a  vifion, 
he  defifted  from  his  purpofe.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  thefe,  or  the  like 
Examples,  might  have  wrought  fome  effects  upon  the  facrilegious  Bur- 
chafers ,  and  difloyal  Invaders  in  this  Iron-Age  amongft  us,  who  have 
lately  made  fo  prodigious  a  Spoil  of  thole  goodly  For  efts, .  Jy  cods,  and 
Trees  ( to  gratify  an  impious  and  unworthy  Avarice  )  which  being  once 
the  Treafure  and  Ornament  of  this  Nation ,  were  doubt  lefs  re  reived  by 
our  more  prudent  Anceftors  for  the  Repairs  of  our  floating  Caftles the 
Safeguard  and  Bo  aft  of  this  renowed  I  ft  and,  when  Receffity ,  or  tome 
emminent  Peril  Ihould  threaten  it,  or  call  lor  their  Aififtance  j  and  not 
to  be  devoured  by  thefe  improvident  Wretches,  who,  to  their  eternal 
reproach  did  (with  the  Royal  Tatrimony)  i wallow  likewife  God's 
own  Inheritance  ;  but  thofe  Sons  and  Grand-children  we  have  lived  to 
fee  as  haftily  difgorge  them  again  }  and  with  it  all  the  reft  of  their  ho  y 
Bur  chafes  which  otherwife  they  might  fecurely  have  enjoyed.  But 
this  in  terrorem  only,  and  for  Caution  to  Bofterity ,  whiles  we  leave 
the  Guilty  and  thofe  who  have  done  the  Milchieis,  to  their  proper 
Scorpions'  and  to  their  Eriftchthonian  Fate,  or  that  of  the  inexorable 
Barabius,  the  vengeance  of  the  Dryads,  and  to  their  Tutelar  better 
Genius  if  any  yet  remain,  who  love  the  folid  Honour  and  Ornament 
of  their  Country :  For  what  could  I  fay  lefs,  tho’  conftrain  d  by  neceffity 
my  felf  to  cut  down  fo  many  goodly  Trees,  and  venerable  Woods, 
(  devoted  to  the  Axe  by  the  Owner ,  who  had  right  to  difpofe  of  them 
before  me  )  CTA oyivk,  and  *  Wood-born  as  I  am,  in  behalf  of  thole 
facred  Shades ,  which  both  grace  our  Habitations,  and  prated  our  Na- 
tioiF  So  in  all  Ages,  from  Trees  have  been  denominated  whole  Coun- 
tries  Regions,  Citks  and  Towns;  ns  Cyfariffa  in  Greece,  Cerafus  in 
Bontus,  Laurent  urn  in  Italy ,  Myrrhmus  in  Attica.  Ports,  Moun¬ 
tains  and  eminent  Places  •  as  the  Viminalis,  TEfculetum ,  <s>c.  A  he 
Reafon  is  obvious,  from  the  lpontaneous  growth  and  abounding  ol  luch 
Trees  in  the  refpedive  Soils:  And  hence  of  old,  Avellana  nux,  is 
called  alfo  Braneftina,  Bonticam ;  dum  unaquaque  Natio  tndit  huic 


EffeDeos, 


„Quis  enim  laefos  impune  putaret 


Nuci 
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Nuci  nofnen  ex  loco  in  quo  nafcitur  cofiofior  :  So  the  Qhejhut ,  called  Ch 
Heracleotica ,  of  which  fee  Macro b.  Saturnal.  /.  3.  And  Sylvius  be- 
came  great  and  famous  Names  among  the  Latins  and  Romans : 
Sylvius  R  of  humus ,  the  Son  of  that  renowned  Hero  JE?ieus  Sylvius : 
and  in  time  an  Hereditary  Name  among  the  fubfequent  Kings :  Lati - 
nus  Sylvius ,  Alba  Sylvius ,  who  built  that  glorious  City,  which  con¬ 
tended  with  Rome  her  felf:  And  to  return  to  our  own  Country,,  Seven * 
Oaks  in  Kent  was lo call’d  (as reported  )  from  fome  goodly  Oaks  grow¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  giving  Name  alfo  to  that  Lord  Mayor  (  a  Foundling 
of  that  Place)  and  was  himfelf  the  Founder  of  the  firft  Rroteflant 
Hoff  it al  in  England ,  defeated  the  Xnlurredion  of  J.  Cade,  and  his 
Complices,  for  which  he  was  Knighted,  as  he  deferved. 

Old  Sarum ,  or  Sorbiodunum ,  had  its  Name  d  Sorbis . 

Hence  alfo  from  the  plenty  of  Beech- Trees  does  Mr.  Camden  deno¬ 
minate  the  whole  Country  of  Buckingham ,  Bukenham  in  Norfolk  ; 
Buchonia  in  Germany ,  &c.  though  indeed  the  Learned  Author  of  the 
Additions  to  the  late  Edition ,  thinks  them  rather  fo  called  from  the 
Saxon  Buc  (  Cervus )  a  Buck ,  or  Hart ,  and  this  from  that  in  Nor¬ 
folk  y  where  Sir  Henry  Sfelman  reports  there  are  no  fuch  Trees  grow¬ 
ing  \  whilft  we  yet  know  not  whether  there  may  not  formerly  have  been 
{lore  .*  In  all  events,  be  it  one  or  the  other,  it  is  certain,  abundance  of 
Places,  Countries  and  Families  have  taken  their  Denomination  from 
Trees. 

One  thing  more  I  think  not  impertinent  to  hint,  before  I  take  my 
leave  of  this  Book ,  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Standing  Groves ;  that  in 
lome  Places  of  the  World,  they  have  no  other  Water  to  drink  than  what 
their  Trees  afford  them  ;  not  only  of  their  proper  Juice  (as  we  have 
noted)  but  from  their  attraction  of  the  Evening  Moifure,vr hich  im¬ 
pends  in  the  lhape  of  a  Cloud  over  them  Such  a  Tuft  of  1  rees  is  in 
the  If  and  of  Ferro  y  of  which  confult  the  Learned  I/aac  Vofftis  upon 
Romfonius  Mela,  and  Magnenus  de  Manna:  The  lame  like  wife  hap- 
ning  in  the  Indies  y  fo  that  if  their  Woods  were  once  deftroyed,  they 
might  perifh  for  want  of  Rains  ;  upon  which  account  Baraadoes  grows 
every  year  more  torrid ,  and  has  not  near  the  Rain  it  ioimeriy  enjoyed 
when  it  was  better  furnifhed  with  T rees  y  and  fo  in  Jamaica  at  Guna - 
boa,  the  Rains  are  obferved  to  diminifh,  as  their  R lantations  extend : 
The  like  I  could  tell  you  of  fome  parts  ol  England  not  fax  from 
hence. 

And  now  laftly,  to  encourage,  thofe  to  Plant  that  have  opportunity, 
and  thofe  who  innocently,  and  with  reludancy  are  forced  to  cut  down, 
and  endeavour  to  fupply  the  Wafte  with  their  utmoft  Induftry  :  Tis 
obferved,  that  fuch  Riant ers  are  often  blefs’d  w ith  He alth  and  Old  Age, 
according  to  that  of  the  Rrofhet,  I  fa.  lx.  The  days  of  a  Tree  are 

the  days  of  my  Reofle :  Inftances  of  whofe  extraordinary  Longevity* 
we  have  given  abundance  in  this  Difcourfe  \  and  feems  to  be  fo  univer- 
fally  remarked,  that  as  RaulusVenetus  ( that  great  Traveller  )  reports, 
the  Tartarian  Aflrologers  affirm,  nothing  contributes  more  to  Mens 
Long  Lives,  than  the  planting  of  many  Trees  :  H*ec  fcriff^OBagena- 
rius  and  lhall,  if  God  protrad  my  Years,  and  continue  Health,  be 
continually  planting,  till  it  lhall  pleafehim  to  tranfflant  me  into  thole 
glorious  Regions  above,  th e,CelefialRaradife,  planted  with  Bert  nn,a 
Groves  and  Trees ^  bearing  Immortal  Fruit ;  for  fuch  is  the  Tree  of 

4  I 

n.  ^ . .  .  • 
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Book  IV.  Life,  which  they  who  do  his  Commandments  have  Right  to,  Apoc.  xxii. 
kAVSj  j  |i  ao.  Na)  S&kojjuxji  7a^i,’Afte«,i'a.),lp^  Kve/t  hoe,  Af»sV. 

’19  Thus  my  Reader  fees,  and  I  acknowledge,  how  eafy  it  is  to  be 
loft  in  the  Woods ,  and  that  I  have  hardly  power  to  take  off  my  Ten 
vvhilft  I  am  on  this  delightful  SubjeS :  For  what  more  auguji,  more 
charming  and  ufeful,  than  the  culture  and  prefer  vat  ion  of  luch  goodly 
Plantations, 

3  That  Jhade  to  our  Grand-children  give  ? 
and  afford  fo  fweet,  and  lb  agreeable  refrefhment  to  our  Induftrious 
Wood-man , 

b  When  he  his  wear'ied  Limbs  has  laid 
Tinder  a  florid  Platan’ j*  Shade. 

or  fome  other  goodly  fpreading  Trees,  fuch  as  we  told  you  ftopt  the 
Legions  of  a  proud  Conqueror ,  and  that  the  wile  Socrates  fware  by; 
that  Taflflenus  Criflpus  did  facrifice  to,  and  the  honours  of  his  Gods  ? 

20.  But  whilft  we  condemn  this  Ex  c  efts  in  them,  Chriftians  and  true 
Philofophers  may  be  inftruded  to  makeufe  of  thefe  Enjoyments  to  bet¬ 
ter  purpofes,  by  contemplating  the  Miracles  of  their  Troduttion  and 
Structure  :  And  what  Mortal  is  there  fo  perfed  an  Atomiflt \  who  will 
undertake  to  deted  the  thoufandth  part,  or  point  of  fo  exile  a  Grain, 
as  that  infenfible  Rudiment,  or  rather  halituous  flpirit,  which  brings 
forth  the  lofty  Fir-tree ,  and  the  fpreading  Oak?  That  Trees  of  fo 
enormous  an  height  and  magnitude,  as  we  find  fome  Elms,  T lanes , 
and  Cyprefles ;  fome  hard  as  Iron ,  and  folid  as  Marble  (  for  fuch  the 
Indies  furnilh  many  )  Ihould  be  fwadfd  and  involv’d  within  fo  fmall  a 
dimenfion  (  if  a  Toint  may  be  faid  to  have  any  )  without  the  leaf  luxa¬ 
tion,  confufion  or  diforder  of  Parts,  and  in  fo  weak  and  feeble  a  Sub- 
ilance  ;  being  at  firft  but  a  kind  of  tender  mucilage ,  or  rather  rotten- 
nefs,  which  fo  eafily  dilfolves  and  corrupts  Subflances  fo  much  harder, 
when  they  are  buried  in  themoift  Womb  of  the  Earth ;  whilft  this,  ten¬ 
der  and  flexible  as  it  is,  jhall  be  able  in  time  to  difplace  and  rent  in  funder 
whole  Rocks  of  Stones,  and  lometimes  to  cleave  them  beyond  the  force 
of  Iron  Wedges,  fo  as  even  to  remove  Mountains  ?  For  thus  no  Weights 
are  obfervedable  to  fupprefs  the  vidorious  Talm\  And  thus  our  Tree 
( like  Man  whofe  inverted  Symbol  he  is )  being  fown  in  corruption , 
rifles  in  glory ,  by  little  and  little  afeending  into  an  hard  ered  Stem  of 
comely  dimenfions,  into  a  folid  Tower,  as  it  were;  and  that  which  but 
lately  a  Angle  Ant  would  eafily  have  born  to  his  little  Cavern ,  now  ca¬ 
pable  of  refilling  the  Fury,  and  braving  the  Rage  of  the  moft  impetu¬ 
ous  Storms,  Magni  mehercle  artificis ,  claufllflfe  totum  in  tam  exiguo 
53*  (to  ufe  Seneca's  Expreflion  )  &  horror  eft  confideranti. 

For  is  it  not  plainly  aftonilhing,  how  thefe  minute  Atoms ,  rather  than 
vifible  Eggs,  fhould  contain  the  Foetus  exquifitely  formed,  even  while 
yet  wrap’d  in  their  Secondines,  like  Infants  in  the  Animal  Womb,  till 
growing  too  big  for  the  dark  Confinements,  they  break  forth,  and  after 
a  while  more  diftindly  dilplay  every  Limb  and  Member  compleatly 
perfed,  with  all  their  Apparel,  tire  and  trim  of  beautiful  and  flourifti* 
ing  Vegetables,  endow’d  with  all  the  Qualities  of  the  Species. 


a  -  ■  Sprig  faftura  nepotibus  iwibram, 

&  Cum  poft  labores  Tub  Platano  cubac 
Virentis  umbras,— Claud. 

21.  Con * 


( 
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21.  Contemplate  we  again,  what  it  is  which  begins  the  Motion,  and  Chap,  l 
kindles  the  Flame  of  thefe  Automata ,  caufing  them  firft  to  radiate  in  J 

the  Earth ,  and  then  to  difplay  their  Top  in  the  Air ,  fo  different  Toles, 

( as  I  may  call  them  )  in  fuch  different  Mediums  ;  what  it  is  imparts 
this  Elaftic ,  Teriftaltic  and  other  Motions,  fo  very  like  to  the  fenfible 
and  perfected:  Animal ;  how  they  deft,  and  then  introfume  their  pro¬ 
per  food,  and  give  fuck,  as  it  weft,  to  the  yet  tender  Infant,  till  it  have 
ftrength  and  force  to  prey  on,  and  digeft  the  more  folid  Juices  of  the 
Earth  ;  for  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  the  Roots  begin  to  harden : 

Confider  how  they  ajfimilate ,  feparate  and  diftribute  thefe  feveral  Sup¬ 
plies  ;  how  they  concoft,  tranfmute ,  augment ,  produce  and  nourijh 
without  feparation  of  Excrements  (  at  leaft  to  us  yifible  )  and  generate 
their  like,  whilfl  furnifhed  with  Tubes ,  Ovaries ,  umbilical  and  other 
Vejfels,  the  principle  of  any  Species ,  are  lafely  referved  and  nourifhed 
till  deliver'd  without  violation  of  Virginity :  By  what  exquifite/^ra>/^~ 
tions  and  fermentations  they  proceed  ;  for  the  Heart ,  Fibres ,  Veins , 

Nerves ,  Valves  and  An afiomot as,  Rind,  Branches,  Leaves,  Blojfoms , 

Fruit ;  for  the  Strength,  Colour ,  Tafe ,  Odour  and  other  ftupendous 
Qualities ,  and  diflinct  Faculties ,  fome  of  them  lo  repugnant  and  con¬ 
trary  to  others ;  yet  in  fo  uniform  and  fucceflive  a  feries,  and  all  this 
performed  in  thes-dark,  and ‘thofe  fecret  Recejfes  of  Nature  f  With 
what  *  Analogy  the  folider  and  inflexible  Texture  of  Parts  of  Trees  *see  Scalher 
agree  with  the  Bones,  Ribs ,  Vertebra. ?,  &ct  nay,  with  the  very  Brains  Exerc.  14.  cf 
and  Marrow ,  and  the  more pliables ,  fitted  to  fuch  various  Motions, 
have  induced  fome  to  allow  them  place  among  the  Clafs  of  Animals ,  ZthZCfrom 
is  affonifhing :  To  thefe,  and  for  their  prefer  vation,  Nature  has  in  veil-  Head  t0  *ooU 
ed  the  whole  Tribe  and  Nation  (as  we  may  fay)  of  Vegetables 
with  Garments  fui  table  to  their  naked  and  expofed  Bodies,  Temper  and 
Climate:  Thus  fome  are  clad  with  a  courfer,  and  refill  all  extremes  of 
Weather;  others  with  more  tender  and  delicate  Skins  and  Scarfs  as  it 
were,  and  thinner  Rayment.  §uid  Foliorum  defer ib am  diver fit  at  es? 

What  fhall  we  fay  of  the  my  ft  e  nous  Forms,  Variety  and  Variegation 
of  the  Leaves  and  Flowers ,  contrived  with  fuch  Art,  yet  without 
Art ;  fome  round,  others  long ,  oval ,  multangular ,  indented ,  crifped 
rough,  fmooth  and polijhed,  foft  and  flexible  at  every  tremulous  Blaft’ 
as  if  it  would  drop  in  a  moment,  and  yet  fo  obftinately  adhering,  as  to 
be  able  to  contefl  againft  the  liercefl  Winds,  that  proftrate  mighty 
Structures,  refitting  Hurricanes,  the  violence  whereof  whole  Fleets 
and  Countries  do  often  feel;  yet,  I  fay,  continually  making  War,  and 
fometimes  joining  Forces  with  fteeming  Showers,  againft  the  poor  Leaf 
tied  on  by  a Tender  Stalk  !  there  it  abides  till  God  bids  it  fall :  For  fo 
the  wife  Hifpofer  of  Things  has  plac’d  it,  not  only  for  Ornament ,  but 
XJfe  and  Troteftion  both  of  Body  and  Fruit ,  from  the  exceffive  Heat 
of  Summer,  and  Colds  even  of  the  fharpeft  Winters,  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  Impreffions;  as  we  find  it  in  all  fuch  Places  and  Trees,  as  like  the 
Blejfed  and  Good  Man ,  have  always  Fruit  upon  them,  ripe ,  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  mature  ;  fuch  as  the  Tine ,  Fir,  Arbutus,  Orange,  and  molt 
of  thofe  which  the  Indies^  and  more  Southern  TraCts  plentifully  abound 

id  cloaths  them 

be  demonffrated 
-  .  Seeds,  which 

m  a  young  Elm  (for  Inftance)  it  would  amount,  during  the  ordinary 

Age 


in,  wnere  ixavure 


pruviucs  tms  continual  Shelter, 
with  perennial  Garments. 

But  with  what  amazement  do  we  confider  what  ma 
of  the  innumerable  (  and  next  to  Infinite  )  numbe 
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Book  TV.  Age  of  that  Species  •  which  fuppofe  to  be  but  One  Hundred  Years 
iyyv  Bandings  it  has  in  it  15480000000  Seeds,  and  the  Tree  grow  and  mul¬ 
tiply,  as  many  times,  every  individual  Grain  contain  a  fecond  Tree, 
including  the  like  number,  and  fo  on  by  Geometrical  progreffion  in 
Squares  and  Cubes ,  &c.  At  what  a  lofs  muft  the  moll  enlarged  Hu¬ 
man  Capacity  be  at  fo  ftupendous  a  Confideration  ! 

One  fingle  Seed  of  Tobacco  would  produce  1 296000000000000,  &c. 
and  every  one  of  thefe  how  many  more,  let  thole  who  have  leifure 


compute. 

22.  Let  us  again  examine  with  what  carp  the  Seeds,  thofe  little  douls 
of  Plants,  Quorum  exilitas  (  as  one  fays )  vix  locum  invent  at  ( in 
which  the  whole  and  compleat  Tree,  though  invifible  to  our  dull  Senfe, 
is  yet  perfe&ly  and  entirely  wrapp'd  up  )  are  preferved  from  avolation , 
diminution  and  detriment  j  expos  d,  as  they  ieem  to  be,  to  ah  thole 
Accidents  of  TVeather ,  Storms ,  and  Rapacious  Birds,  in  their  fpiny, 
arm’d  and  compared  Receptacles ;  where  they  Jleep  as  in  their  Caufes , 
till  their  Prilons  let  them  gently  fall  into  the  Embraces  of  the  Earthy 
now  made  pregnant  with  the  SeafoHy  and  ready  for  another  Burthen  : 
For  at  the  time  of  Year  lhe  fails  not  to  bring  them  forth.  ^  And  with 
what  delight  have  I  beheld  this  tender  and  innumerable  Gh-fpring,  re- 
pullulating  at  the  Feet  of  an  aged  Tree!  from  whence  the  Stickers  are 
drawn,  tranfplanted  and  educated  by  Human  Indufiryy  and  forgetting 
the  Ferity  of  their  Nature ,  become  civiliz'd  to  all  his  Employments. 

23.  Can  we  look  on  the  prodigious  quantity  of  Liquor ,  which  one 
poor  wounded  Birch  wall  produce  in  a  few  Hours,  and  not  be  aftonifhed 
how  fome  Trees  Ihould  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  weep  more  than  they  weigh  ? 
And  that  fo  dry,  fo  feeble  and  wretched  a  Branchy  as  that  which  bears 
the  Grape ,  Ihould  yield  a  Juice  that  chears  both  God  and  Man  ?  That 
the  Bine ,  V/>,  Larch ,  and  other  Refinous  Trees,  planted  in  fuchrude 
and  uncultivated  Places,  amonglt  Rocks  and  dry  BumiceSy  Ihould  tran- 
fude  into  Turpentine ,  and  pearl  out  into  Gums,  and  precious  Balms  ? 

In  a  word,  fo  aftonifhing  and  wonderful  is  the  Organijm ,  Parts  and 
Functions  of  Blants  and  Trees  ;  as  fome  have,  as  we  laid,  attributed 
Animal  Wte.  to  them,  and  that  they  were  living  Creatures  \  for  fo  did 
Anaxagoras ,  Empedocles ,  and  even  Blato  himlelf. 

*  vide  Petri  I  am  fure  Blants  and  Trees  afford  more  Matter  for  *  Mediciney 
MangotBotan.  and  the  ule  of  Man ,  than  either  Animals  and  Minerals ,  or  any  Exotic 
Monftd.  we  have  befides;  are  more  familiar  at  hand,  andfafe;  and  within  this 
late  Age  wonderfully  improv’d,  increafed  and  fearched  into,  and  feems 
by  the  ^Divine  Wifdomy  to  be  an  inexhaujlible  Subject  for  our  difquifiti- 
on  and  admiration. 

24.  There  are  Ten  Thoufand  Confiderations  more,  befides  that  ot 
their  Medicinal  and  Sanative  Properties,  and  the  Mechanical  T)Jes 
mention’d  in  this  Treatijey  which  a  Contemplative  Pei  Ion  may  derive 
from  the  Groves  and  TV oods  ;  all  of  them  the  Subjeft  of  Wonder. 
* Vide'Slr.Do-  And  though  he  had  only  the  Balmy  (which  f  Sirabo  affirms  is  fit  for 
dart sHift.*  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  Ufes;)  or  the  Coco,  which  yields  TVmey 
VAcaAem-Scl'  Bread,  Milky  Oyly  Sugary  Salty  Vinegar ,  TmttureSy  Tanns  Spi¬ 
ces ,  Thready  Needles ,  Linnen,  and  Cloth,  Cups ,  Dijhes,  Spoons y 
and  other  Vejfels  and  T)tenjlls ;  Baskets ,  Mats ,  Ombrellas,  F  aper. 
Brooms ,  Ropes ,  Sails ,  and  almoft  all  that  belongs  to  the  Rigging  of 

Ships .  In  Ihort,  this  fingle  Tree  furnilhing  a  great  Part  of  the  World 
J  with 


tnt. 
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with  all  that  even  a  Voluptuous  Man  can  need,  or  almoft  defire ;  it  Chap,  t 
were  fufficientto  employ  his  Meditations  and  his  Hands ,  as  long  as  he  l/YV  ' 
were  to  live,\  though  his  Years  were  as  many  as  the  moft  aged  Oak:  So 
as  Fr.  Hernander ,  Gracilafco  de  la  Vrga,  and  other  *  Travellers ,  *  Vide  Ray 
ipeaking  of  the  Coco,  Aloes ,  Wild-Tine  Jamaica ,  &c.  affirm  there  H-  pl- 
is  nothing  neceffary  for  Life  (fi  effet  rebus  humanis  modus),  which  c%  h 
thefe  Tolycrefis  afford  not. 

What  may  we  fay  then  of  innumerable  other  Trees,  fitted  for  the 
Ufes  Nature  has  defigned  them,  efpeciaily  for  Timber,  and  all  other 
Fabrile  Employments  ?  But  I  ceafe  to  expatiate  farther  on  thefe  Won¬ 
ders ,  that  it  may  not  anticipate  the  Pleafures  which  the  ferious  Con- 
temp  lat  or  on  thofe  ftupendous  Works  of  Nature ,  (  or  rather  God  of 
Nature  )  will  find  himlelf  even  Rapfd  and  Transported,  were  it  only 
applied  to  the  production  of  a  fingle  Wood . 

'  Let  the  further  Curious ,  or  thofe  who  may  take  thefe  Wonders  for 
a  florid  Epiphonema  only  of  this  W ork ,  add  to  the  moft  Ancient  Na- 
turalifis ,  what  they  will  find  improved  on  this  ample  Subject,  in  the 
late  excellently  Learned  and  Judicious  Malphigius ,  Grew ,  Ray ,  Se¬ 
ver  tus,  Faber ,  and  others  who  have  defin'd  thefe  aftonifhing  Operati¬ 
ons  of  Nature ,  Caufes  and  Effects,  with  the  greateff  and  exa&eft 
dyt&QeicL  imaginable.  But  a  Wife  and  a  Thinking  Man  can  need  none 
of  thefe  Topics',  in  every  Hedge ,  and  every  Fi  eld  they  are  before  him , 
and  yet  we  do  riot  admire  them  becaufe  they  are  common  and  obvious  : 

Thus  we  fall  into  the  juft  Reproach  given  by  one  of  the  Thilofophers 
( introduced  by  the  Orator  )  to  thofe  who  flighted  what  they  law  every 
TDay,  becaufe  they  every  T)ay  faw  them :  §htaf  Novitas  nos  magis 
quam  magnitudo  rerum ,  debeat  ad  exquirendas  caufas  excitare  :  As 
if  Novelty  only  Ihould  be  of  more  force  to  engage  our  Enquiry  into  the 
Caufes  of  Things,  than  the  Worth  and  Magnitude  of  the  Things 
themfelves. 


I  conclude  this  Book ,  and  whole  Dilcourfe,  with  that  incomparable 
Toem  of  Rapinus ,  as  epitomizing  all  we  have  laid. 

I  cannot  therefore  but  wonder,  that  excellent  Tiece ,  (  fo  elegant , 
pleafant  and  infir  u  Five  )  Ihould  be  no  more  enquired  after. 

REN  ATI  RAP  IN  I.  S.  f.  HORTORUM  Lib.  II. 

NEMU  S. 


Me  nemora ,  atque  omnis  nemorum  pulcherrimus  ordo 
Et  fpacia ,  umbrandum  late  fundenda  per  hortum 
Invitant ,  &c. 


Thus  made  Englijh  by  my  late  Son  Evelyn , 


LOng  Rows  of  Trees  and  Woods  my  Pen  invite. 
With  fhady  Walks,  a.  Gardens  chief  delight: 
For  nothing  without  them  is  pleafant  made: 
They  Beauty  to  the  ruder  Country  add. 

Ye  Woods  and  fpreading  Groves  afford  my  Mufe 
That  Bough,  with  which  the  Sacred  Poets  ufe 
T‘  adorn  their  Brows;  that  by  their  Pattern  led} 
I  with  due  Laurels  may  impale  my  Head. 


Methinks  the  Oaks  their  willing  Tops  incline} 
Their  trembling  Leaves  applauding  my  Defign  j 
With  joyful  Murmurs,  and  unforc’d  affent, 

The  Woods  of  Gaul  accord  me  their  confent. 

Cith&ron  I,  nh&Menalus  defpife, 

Oft  grac’d  by  the  Arcadian  Deities ; 

I,  nor  Molorcus ,  or  Dodona’s  Grove, 

Or  thee  crown’d  with  Black  Oaks,  Qalldm  loVc  ; 
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Cyllene  thick  with  Cyprefs  tflo  I 
To  France  alone  my  Genius  I  apply, 

■Where  noble  Woods  in  ev’ry  part  abound. 

And  pleafant  Groves  commend  the  fertile  Ground. 

If  on  thy  Native  Soil  thou  dolt  prepare 
T  ereft  a  Villa,  you  mult  place  it  there. 

Where  a  free  Profpe£t  do’s  it  felf  extend 
Into  a  Garden,  whence  the  Sun  may  lend 
His  influence  from  the  Eajl ;  his  radiant  heat 
Should  on  your  Houfe  through  various  windows  beat; 
But  on  that  fide  which  chiefly  open  lies  s 
To  the  North  wind,  whence  ftorms  and  mow  rsanle, 
There  plaut  a  Wood ;  for,  without  that  defence, 
Nothing  refills  cne  Northern  Violence. 

While  with  deftru&ive  Blaftso’re  Clifts  and  Hills 
Rough  Boreas  moves,  and  all  with  Murmurs  fills; 
The°Oak  with  Ihaken  Boughs  on  Mountains  rends, 
The  Valleys  roar,  and  great  Olympus  bends. 

Trees  therefore  to  the  W inds  you  muft  expofb, 
Whofe  Branches  belt  their  pow’rful  Rage  oppofe 
Thus  Woods  defend  that  part  of  Normandy , 

Wrhich  fpreads  it  felf  upon  the  Britijb  Sea. 

Where  Trees  do  all  along  the  Ocean  fide 
Great  Villages  and  Meadows  too  divide. 

But  now  the  Means  of  raifing  Woods  I  ling  ;  _ 

Tho’  from  the  Parent  Oak  young  fhoors  may  fpring 
Or  may  tranfplanted  flgurifh,  yet  I  know 
B3o  better  means  than  if  from  Seed  they  groW- 
'Tistrue  this  way  a  lortger  time  will  need, 

And  Oaks  but  llowly  are  produc'd  by  Seed ; 

Yet  they  with  far  the  happier  Shades  are  bleft ; 

For  thole  that  rife  from  Acorns,  as  they  belt 
With  deep-fixt  roots  beneath  the  Rarth  defeend^ 

So  their  large  Boughs  into  the  Air  (tfeend. 

Perhaps  becaufe,  when  we  young  Sets  tranflate, 
They  lofe  their  Virtue,  and  degenerate:  . 

While  Acorns  better  thrive;  lince  from  their  birth 
They  have  been  more  acquainted  with  the  Earth 
Thus  we  to  Woods  by  Acorns  Being  give  ; 

But  yet  before  the  Ground  your  Seed  receive. 

To  dig  it  firff  employ  your  Labourer; 

Then  level  it;  'and  if  young  flioots appear 
Above  the  Ground,  sprung  from  the  cloven  Bud; 

If  th’ Earth  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  ’tisgood 
Thofe  Weeds  by  frequent  Culture  to  remove; 
Whofe  Roots  would  &orhe  Bloffom  hurtful  priVe* 
Nor  think  it  labour  loft  to  ufe  the  Plough  ; 

By  Dung  and  Tillage  all  things  fertile  grow. 

There  are  mere  ways  than  one  to  plant  a  Grove, 
For  fomedo  beft  arudeconfufion  love; 

Some  into  even  fquares  difpofe  their  Trees, 

Where  ev’ry  fide  do’s  equal  Bounds  poflefs: 

Thus  Boxen  Legions  with  falfe  Arms  appear 
At  Chefs,  aBd  reprefent  a  face  of  Wrar. 

"Which  fport  to  Schaccia  the  Italians  owe; 

The  painted  Frames  alternate  colours  fhow. 

So  fhould  the  Field  in  fpace  and  form  agree; 

And  fhould  in  equal  Bounds  divided  be. 

Whether  you  plant  young  Sets,  or  Acorns  fow. 
Still  Order  keep;  for  fo  they  beft  will  grow- 
Order  to  ev’ry  Tree  like  Vigor  gives, 

And  room  for  theafpiring  Branches  leaves. 

When  with  the  Leaf  your  hopes  begin  to  bud, 
Banifh  all  wanton  Cattle  from  the  Wood. 

The  browzing  Goat  the  tender  Bloflems  kills; 

Let  the  fwift  Horfe  then  neigh  upon  the  Hills, 
And  the  free  Herds  Hill  in  large  Paftures  tread  > 
But  not  upon  the  new-fprung  Branches  feed. 

For  whofe  Defence  Inclofureslhould  be  made 
Of  Twigs,  or  Water  into  Rills  convey’d. 

W’hen  ripening  Time  has  made  your  Trees  dilate, 
And  the  ftrong  Roots  do  deeply  penetrates 
AH  the  fuperfluous  Branches  muft  be  fell’d, 

the  opprefled  Trunk  lhould  chance  to  yield 


Under  the  weight,  and  foitsSpints  lofe 
In  fuch  Excrefcencies.  But  aS  for  thole  . 

Which  from  the  Stock  you  cut,  they  better  thrive* 

As  if  their  Ruin  caus’d  them  to  revi  ve. 

And  the  flow  Plant,  which  fcarce  advanc  d  its  Head, 
Into  the  Air  its  leavy  Boughs  will  fpread. 

When  from  the faftned  Root  it  fpnogs  amain, 

And  can  the  fury  of  the  Northfuftain; 

On  the  fmcoth  Bark  the  Shepherds  fhould  indite 
Thir  Rural  Strifes,  and  there  their  Verfcs  write. 

But  let  no  impious  Axe  prophane  the  Weeds, 

Or  violate  the  lacred  Shades;  the  Gods 
Themfelves  inhabit  there.  Some  have  beheId 
Where  drops  of  Blood  from  wounded  Oaks  diftill  a 
Have  feen  the  trembling  Boughs  vvith  horror  lhake . 

So  great  a  Confciencedid  the  Ancients  make 
To  cut  down  Oaks,  that  it  was  held  a  Crime 
In  that  obfeure  and  fuperftitious  Time, 

For  Vriopeius  Heaven  did  provoke, 

By  daring  todeftroy  th’  JEmenian  Oak; 

And  with  it  it’s  included  Dryad  too; 

Avenging  Ceres  here  her  Faith  did  mow 
To  the  wrong’d  Nymph;  while  Erijichthon  bore* 
Torments,  as  great  as  was  his  Crime  before. 

Therefore  it  well  might  be  efteem’d  no  lefs 
Than  Sacrilege,  when  ev’ry  darkrecefs, 

The  awful  {Hence,  and  each  gloomy  fhade, 

Was  facred  by  the  zealous  Vulgar  made. 

WThen  e’re  they  cut  down  Groves,  or  Ipoil  d  tneTree&g 
With  Gifts  the  Ancients  Pales  did  appeafe. 

Due  Honours  once  LWowa’s  foreft  had, 

When  Oracles  were  through  the  Oaks  convey  a. 

When  Woods inftru&ed  Prophets  to  foretell. 

And  the  Decrees  of  Fate  in  Trees  did  dwell. 

"  If  the  afpiring  Plant  large  Branches  bear. 

And  Beeches  with  extended  Arms  appear ; 

There  near  his  Flocks  upon  the  cooler  Ground 
The  Swain  may  lie,  and  with  his  Pipe  refound 
His  Loves  ;  but  let  no  Vice  thefe  Shades  difgrace? 

We  ought  to  bear  a  Rev’rence  to  the  Place. 

Tho  Boughs,  th’  unbroken  filence  of  a  W ood 
The  Leaves  themfelves  demonftrare  that  fome  God 
Inhabits  there,  whofe  Flames  might  be  fo  juft, 

To  burn  thofe  Groves  that  had  been  fir’d  by  Luft. 

But  through  the  Woods  while  thus  the  Rufticfes 

Whole  flights  of  Birds  Will  thither  too  refort ; 

Whofe  dift  rent  Notes  and  Murmurs  fill  the  Air; 
Thither  fad  Philomela  will  repair; 

Once  to  her  Sifter  Ihe  complain’d,  but  now 
She  warbles  forth  her  grief  on  every  Bough  ; 

Fills  all  with  Teretts  Crimes,  her  own  bard  Fate^ 

And  makes  the  melting  Rocks  corapafiionate. 

Difturb  not  Birds  which  in  your  Trees  abide. 

By  them  the  Will  of  Heaven  is  fignify’d  ; 

How  oft  from  hollow  Oaks  the  boading  Crow, 

The  Winds  and  future  Tempefts  do’s  for elhow  l 
Of  thefe  the  wary  Plowman  fhould  make  ufe  ; 

Hence  Obfervations  of  his  own  deduce  ; 

And  fo  the  changes  of  the  Weather  tell. 

But  from  your  Groves  all  hurtful  Birds  expel. 

When  e’re  you  plant,  through  Oaks  your  Beec^i 
diffufe ; 

The  hard  Male-Oak,  and  lofty  Cerrus  chufe. 

While  Efculus  of  the  Maft-bearing  kind. 

Chief  in  Ilicean  Groves  we  always  find. 

For  it  affords  a  far  extending  fhade  p 
Of  one  of  thefe  fometimos  a  Wood  is  made. 

They  Hand  unmov’d,  though  Winter  do’s  aflau, 

Nor  more  can  Winds,  or  Rain,  <?r  Storms  prevail. 
To  their  own  Race  they  ever  are  inclin  d, 

And  love  with  their  Aflociates  to  be  joyn  d. 

When  Fleets  are  rigg’d,  and  we  to  fight  prepare. 
They  yield  us  Platfk,  aqd  furnilh  Arms  for 
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tmel  to  Fire,  to  Plowmen  Ploughs  they  give, 

To  other  Ufes  we  may  them  derive. 

But  nothing  mud  the  facred  Tree  prophane: 

Some  Boughs  for  Garlands  from  it  may  be  ta’en 
For  thofe  whole  Arms  their  Country-men  preferve. 
Such  are  the  Honours  which  the  Oaks  deferve. 

We  know  not  certainly  whence  firft  of  all 
This  Plant  did  borrow  its  Original, 

Whether  on  Ladon  or  on  M&nalus 
It  grew,  if  fat  Chaonia  did  produce 
It  firft.  But  better  from  our  Mother-Earth, 

Than  Modern  Rumours  we  may  learn  their  birth* 
When  Jupiter  the  World’s  Foundation  laid. 

Great  Earth-born  Gyants  Heaven  did  invade, 

And  Jove  himfelf,  (when  thefe  he  did  fubdue,) 

His  Lightning  on  the  faftious  Brethren  threw* 

Tellus  her  Sons  Misfortunes  do’s  deplore  ; 

And  while  fhe  cherifhes  the  yer-warm  Gore 
Of  Rhcccus ,  from  his  monftrous  Body  grows 
A  vafter  Trunk,  and  from  his  Breaftarofe 
A  hardned  Oak,  his  Shoulders  are  the  fame. 

And  Oak  his  high  exalted  Head  became. 

His  hundred  Arms  which  lately  through  the  Air 
Were  fpread,  now  to  as  many  Boughs  repair. 

A  fevenfold  Bark  his  now  ftiff  trunk  does  bind; 

And  where  the  Gyant  flood,  a  Tree  we  find. 

The  Earth  to  Jeve  ftraight  confecrates  this  Tree, 
Appeafing  fo  his  injur’d  Deity  ; 

Then  ’twas  that  Man  did  the  firft  Acorns  ear, 
Although  the  Honour  of  this  Plant  be  great, 

Roth  for  itsihade,  and  that  it  facred  is; 

Yet  when  its  Branches  flioot  into  the  Skies, 

Let  them  take  heed,  while  with  his  brandilh’d  Flame, 
The  Thund’rer  rages,  fhaking  Natures  Frame, 

Left  they  be  blafted  by  his  pow’rful  hand, 

While  Tamarisks  fecure,  and  Myrtles  ftand* 

The  other  parts  of  Woods  I  now  mull  fing; 

With  Beech,  and  Oak,  let  Elm  and  Linden  fpringd 
Nor  may  your  Groves  the  Alder-tree  difdain, 

Or  Maple  of  a  double-colour’d  grain. 

The  fruitful  Pine,  which  on  the  Mountain  ftands, 
And  there  at  large  its  noble  front  expands ; 
Thick-ihooting  Hazel,  with  the  Quick-beam  fet, 

The  Pitch-tree,  Withy,  Lotus  ever  wet ; 

With  well  made  Trunk  here  let  the  Cornel  grow, 

And  here  Orician  Terebinthus  too ; 

And  warlike  Afti :  But  Birch  and  Yew  reprefs. 

Let  Pines  and  Firs  the  higheft  Hills  poflefs : 
Bramblesand  Brakes  fill  up  each  vacant  fpaCe 
With  hurtful  Thoms;  in  your  Fields  Walnuts  place, 
And  hoary  Junipers,  with  Chufnuts  good, 

With  Hoops  to  barrel  up  Lycaus  Blood. 

The  difference  which  in  planting  each  is  found, 
Now  learn  pfinceth’Elm  with  happy Verdure’s  crown’d 
Since  its  thick  Branches  do  themfelves  extend. 

And  a  fair  Bark  do’s  the  tall  Trunk  commend  ; 

With  rows  of  Elm  your  Garden  or  your  Field 
May  be  adorn’d,  and  the  Sun’s  heat  repell’d. 

They  beft  the  borders  of  your  Walks  compofe  ; 

Their  comely  green  ftill  ornamental  fhows. 

On  a  large  Flat  continued  ranks  may  rife, 

Whofe  length  will  tire  oar  Feet,  and  bound  our  Eyes. 
The  Gardens  thus  of  Fontainbleau  are  grac’d, 

By  fpreading  Elms,  which  on  each  fide  are  plac’d. 
Where  endlefs  Walks  the  pleas’d  Spe&ator  views, 
And  ev'ry  turn  the  verdant  Scene  renews. 

The  fage  Coryci'an  thus  his  native  Field, 

Near  fwift  OebalianGalefus  till’d. 

A  thoufand  ways  of  planting  Elms  he  found  ; 

With  them  he  would  fometimes  inclofe  his  Ground ; 
Oft  in  dife&er  Lines  to  Plant  hecbofe  ; 

From  one  vaft  Tree  a  num’rous  offspring  rofe* 

Each  younger  Plant  with  its  old  Parent  vies, 

Ai}d  from  its  Trunk  like  Branches  ftill  arife. 
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They  hurt  each  other  if  too  near  they  grow  ■ 
Therefore  to  all  a  proper  fpace  allow. 

The  Thracian  Bard  a  pleafing  Elm- tree  chofe 
Nor  thought  it  was  below  him  to  repofe  * 
Beneath  its  fhade,  when  he  from  Hell  return’d 
And  for  twice- loft  Fury  dice  fo  mourn’d. 

Hard  by  cool  Hebrus  Rhodop'  does  afpire  ; 

The  Artift,  here,  no  fooner  touch’d  his  Lyre 
But  from  the  fhade  the  fpreading  Boughs  drew  neaFi 
And  the  thick  Trees  a  fudden  Wood  appear.  * 
Holm,  Withy,  Cyprefs,  Plane  Trees  thither  preft  • 
The  prouder  Elm  advanc’d  before  the  reft  ; 

And  fliewing  him  his  Wife,  the  Vine,  advis’d 
That  Nuptial  Rites  were  not  to  be  defpis’d.  * 

But  he  the  Counfel  fcorn’d,  and  by  his  hate  * 

Of  Wedlock,  andTheSex,  incurr’dhis  Fate. 

High  fhooting  Linden  next  exafts  your  care  • 

With  gfttefttl  Shades  to  rhofe  who  take  the  Air 
When  thefe  you  plant,  you  ftill  fiiould  bear  jn  '  :n± 
Philemon  and  chafte  Baucis;  Thefe  were joyn’d  ' 
In  a  poor  Cottage,  by  their  pious  Love, 

Whofe  facred  Ties  did  no  lefslafting  prove 
Than  Life  it  felf.  They  Jove  once  entertain’d 
And  by  their  kindnefs  fo  much  on  him  train’d  • 

That,  being  worn  by  Time’s  devouring^ age  * 

He  chang’d  to  Trees  their  weak  and  ufelefs  Age 
Though  now  transform’d,  they  Male  and  Female  aru  s 
Nor  did  their  change  ought  of  their  Sex  impair  ‘ 
Their  Timber  chiefly  is  for  Turners  good; 

They  foon  fhoot  up,  and  rife  into  a  Wood. 

Refpeft  is  likewife  to  the  Maple  due. 

Whole  Leaves,  both  in  their  figure,  and  theirhue’ 
Are  like  the  Linden ;  but  it  rudely  grows, 

And  horrid  wrinkles  all  its  Trunk  inclofe. 

The  Pine,  which  fpreads  it  felf  in  ev’ry  part 
And  from  each  fide  large  Branches  does  impart  * 

Adds  not  the  leaft  perfe&ion  to  your  Groves ;  * 
Nothing  the  glory  of  its  Leaf  removes. 

A  noble  Verdure  ever  it  retains, 

And  o’er  the  humbler  Plants  it  proudly  feigns 
To  the  God’s  Mother  dear1 ;  for  Cybele  ° 

Turn’d  her  beloved  Atys  to  this  Tree. 

On  one  of  thefe,  vain-glorious  Marfyas  died, 

And  paid  his  Skin  to  Phabits  for  his  Pride.  * 

A  way  of  boring  holes  in  Box  he  found, 

And  with  his  artful  Fingers  chang’d  the  found* 

Glad  of  himfelf,  and  thirfty  afterPraife, 

On  his  fhrill  Box  he  to  the  Shepherds  plays. 

With  thee,  Apollo,  next  he  will  dontend; 

From  thee  all  Charms  of  Mufick  do  defcend* 

But  the  bold  Piper  foon  receiv’d  his  Doom ; 

'  Who  firive  ‘with  Heaven  never  overcome.') 

A  ftrong  made  Nut  their  Apples  fortifies, 

Againft  the  Storms  which  threaten  from  the  Skies. 
The  Trees  are  hardy,  as  the  Fruits  they  bear, 

And  where  rough  Winds  the  rugged  Mountains  tear* 
There  flourilh  beft ;  the  lower  Vales  they  dread. 

And  languish  if  they  have  not  room  to  fpread. 

Hazle  difpers’d  in  any  place  will  live  ; 
n  ftony  Groundswild  Afh,  and  Cornel  thrive  ; 

In  more  abrupt  Recefles  thefe  we  find, 

Spontaneoufly  expos’d  to  Rain  and  Wind. 

Alder,  and  Withy,  chearful  Streams  frequent^ , 

And  are  the  Rivers  only  Ornament. 

If  ancient  Fables  are  to  be  believ'd, 

Thefe  were  Aflociates  heretofore,  and  liv’d 
On  filhy  Rivers,  in  a  little  Boat, 

And  with  their  Nets  their  painful  Living  got* 

The  Feftival  approach’d  ;  with  one  confenc 
All  on  the  Rites  of  Pales  are  intent  ; 

While  thefe  unmindful  of  the  Holy-day, 

Their  Nets  to  dry  upon  the  Shore  difplay. 

But  Vengeance  foon  th’  Offenders  overtook/ 

Perfifting  ftill  to  labour  in  the  Brook, 
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The  angry  Goddefs  fix’d  them  to  the  Shore, 

And  for  their  fault  doom’d  them  to  work  no  more. 
Thus  to  eternal  Idlenefs  condemn’d; 

They  felt  the  weight  of  Heaven,  when  contemn  d. 


Their  folid  Bodies  Worms  and  Age  impalr9 
And  the  vajl  Oak  gives  place  to  his  next  Heir. 
While  fuch  Defigns  employ  your  vacant  hoursa 
As  ordering  your  Woods  and  fhady  Bow'rs-, 


Themoiftureof  thofe  Streams  by  which  they  ftand,  Defpife  not  humbler  Plants,  fortheyno  lefs 


Endues  them  borh  with  power  to  expand  _ 

Their  Leaves  abroad;  Leaves,  which  from  Guilt] 
look  pale; 

In  which  the  never-ceafing  Frogs  bewail. 

Let  lofty  Hills,  and  each  declining  Ground, 

(  For  there  they  flourifh.  )  with  tall  Firs  abound. 
Layers  of  thefe  cut  from  fome  ancient  Grove, 

And  buried  deep  in  Mould,  in  time  will  move 
Yeung  Shoots  above  the  Earth,  which  foon  difdain 
The  Southern  Blafts,  and  launch  into  the  Main. 

But  in  more  even  Fields  the  Afh  delights, 

TV  here  a  good  Soil  the  gen’rous  Plant  invites. 

For  from  an  Alh,  which  Pelion  once  did  beai<? 
Divine  Achilles  took  that  happy  Spear 
Which  HeBor  kill’d;  and  in  their  Champion’s  Fate 
Involv’d  the  Ruin  of  the  Trojan  State. 

The  Gods  were  kind  to  let  brave  Heftor  die 
By  Arms,  as  noble  as  his  Enemy. 

Afh,  like  the  ftubborn  Heroe  in  his  end. 

Always  refolves  rather  to  break  than  bend. 

Some  Tears  are  due  to  the  Heliades ; 

Thofe  many  which  they  fhed  deferve  no  lefs. 

Griev’d  for  their  Brother’s  Death,  in  Woods  they 
range, 

And  worn  with  forrow,  into  Poplars  change. 

By  which  their  Grief  wasrendred  more  divine. 
While  all  their  Tears  in  precious  Amber  ihine. 
Thefe,  with  your  other  Plants,  ftill  propagate; 

’Tis  true  indeed  they  are  appropriate 
To  Italy  alone,  and  near  the  Po , 

"Who  gave  them  their  firft  Being,  belt  they  grow. 

Into  your  Forefts  fhady  Poplars  bring, 

Which  from  their  Seed  with  equal  vigour  fpring. 
Rich  Groves  of  Ebony  let  India  fhow; 

Jud&a  Balfoms  which  in  Gilead  flow ; 

Perfia  from  Trees  her  filken  Fleeces  comb  I 
Arabia  furnifli  the  Sabaan  Gum  ; 

Whofe  Odours  fweetnefs  to  our  Temples  lend, 

And  at  the  Altar  with  our  Pray’rs  afeend  : 

Yet  I  the  Groves  of  France  do  more  admire,  _ 

Which  now  on  Meads,  and  now  on  Hills  afpire. 

I  not  the  Wood-Nymph,  nor  the  Pontick  Pine 
Efteem,  which boafts  the  fplendor  of  its  Line; 

Or  thofe  which  old  Lycaum  did  adorn; 

Or  Box  on  the Cytorian  Mountain  born; 

Th’  Id&an  Vale,  or  Erimanthian  Grove, 

In  me  no  reverence,  no  horror  move; 

Since  I  no  Trees  can  find  fo  large,  fo  tall, 

As  thofe  which  fill  the  fhady  Woods  of  Gaul 
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Than  Trees ,  your  Gardens  Beauty  do  increafe. 

With  what  content  we  look  on  Myrtle  Groves  I 
On  Verdant  Laurels!  There’s  no  Man  but  loves 
To  find  his  Limon ,  with  Acanthus ,  thrive. 

To  fee  the  lovely  Philyrea  live, 

With  Oleander.  Ah  !  to  what  delights 
Shorn  Cyprefs ,  and  fweet  jfe£dmine  invites. 

If  any  Plain  be  near  your  Garden  found. 

With  Cyprefs,  or  with  Horn-beam,  hedge  it  round. 
Which  in  a  thoufand  Mazes  will  conlpire, 

And  to  Recefles  un perceiv’d  retire. 

Its  Branches,  like  a  Wall,  the  Paths  divide ; 
Affording  a  frefh  Scene  on  every  fide. 

’Tis  true,  that  it  was  honour’d  heretofore ; 

But  Order  quickly  made  it  valued  more. 

By  its  fhorn  Leaves,  and  thofe  Deli 
rofe 

From  the  diftinguifh’d  Forms  in  which  it  grow s, 

To  fome  cool  Arbour ,  by  the  Ways  deceit, 

Allur’d,  we  hafte,  or  fome  oblique  Retreat.* 
Where  underneath  its  umbrage  we  may  meet 
With  fure  defence  againft  the  raging  heat. 

Though  Cyprejfes  contiguous  well  appear; 

They  better  ilrew  if  planted  not  fo  near. 

And  fince  to  any  fhape,  with  eafe,  they  yield. 
What  Bound’s  more  proper  to  divide  a  Field  I 
Repine  not  Cypariffusy  then  in  vain ; 

For  by  your  change  you  glory  did  obtain, 

Sylvanus  and  this  Boy  with  equal  fire 
Did  heretofore  a  lovely  Hart  admire; 

While  in  the  cooler  Pafturesonce  it  fed, 

An  Arrow  i hot  at  Random,  ftruck  it  dead. 

But  when  the  Youth  the  dying  Beaft  had  found. 
And  knew  himfelf  the  Author  of  the  wound, 

With  never-ceafing  forrow  he  laments, 

And  on  his  Breaft  his  grief  and  anger  vents. 
Sylvanus  mov’d  with  the  poor  Creature’s  Fate, 
Converts  his  former  love  to  prefent  hate. 

And  no  more  pity  in  his  angry  Words, 

Than  to  himfelf  th’  afflicted  Youth  affords. 

Weary  of  life,  and  quite  oppreft  with  woe. 

Upon  the  Ground  his  Tears  in  Channels  flow: 
Which  having  water’d  the  productive  Earth, 

The  Cyprefs  firft  from  thence  deriv’d  its  birth, 

With  Sylvan  s  aid;  nor  was  it  only  meant 
T’  exprefs  our  forrow,  but  for  ornament. 

Chiefly  when  growing  low  your  Fields  they  bound. 
Or  when  your  Gardens  Avenues  are  crown’d 
With  their  long  Rows ;  fometimes  it  fervesto  hide 


When  from  the  cloven  Bud  young  Boughs  proceed,  Some  Trench  declining  on  the  other  fide. 

And  the  Maft-bearing  Trees  their  Leaves  do  fpread;  Th’  unequal  Branches  always  keep  that  green 


The  Peftilential  Air  oft  vitiates 
T-he  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  this  creates 
Whole  fwarms  of  Vermin,  which  the  Leaves  aflail, 
And  on  the  Woods  in  num’roua  Armies  fall. 
Creatures  in  different  fhapes  together  joyn’d, 

The  horrid  Eruc’s,  Palmer- worm  defign’d 
With  its  peftif’rous  Odours  to  annoy 
Your  Plants,  and  their  young  Off-fpring  to  deftroy: 
Remember  then  to  take  thefe  Plagues  away, 

Left  they  break  out  in  the  firft  Show’rs  of  May. 

From  planting  new,  and  lopping  aged  Treest 
The  prudent  Ancients  bid  us  never  ceafe: 

Thus  no  decay  is  in  our  Forefls  known  ; 

But  in  their  Honour  we  prelerve  our  own. 

Thus  in  your  Fields  a  fudden  Race  will  rife, 

YVhich  in  your  Nurferies  will  yield  fupplies ; 

That  may  again  fome  drooping  Grove  renew: 

For  Trees  y  like  Mcn}  have  their  Succeffions  too. 


Of  which  its  Leaves  are  ne’re  diverted  feen. 

Tho’  fhook  with  Storms,  yet  it  unmov’d  remains. 
And  by  its  trial  greater  Glory  gains. 

Let  Phillyrea  On  your  Walls  be  plac’d, 

Either  with  W’ire,  or  {lender  Twigs  made  faft ; 

Its  brighter  Leaf  with  proudeft  Arras  vies. 

And  lends  a  pleafing  ObjeCt  to  our  Eyes. 

Then  let  it  freely  on  your  Walls  afeend. 

And  there  its  native  Tapiftry  extend. 

Nor  knows  he  well  to  make  his  Garden  fliine 
With  all  delights,  who  fragrant  Jaffamine 
NegleCfs  tocherifh,  wherein  heretofore 
Jnduftrious  Bees  laid  up  their  precious  ftore. 
Unlefs  with  Poles  you  fix  it  to  the  Wall, 

Its  own  deceitful  Trunk  will  quickly  fall. 
ThefeShrubs,  like  wanton  Ivy,  ftill  mount  high*. 
But  wanting  ftrength  on  other  Props  rely 
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The  pliant  Eranches  which  they  always  bear, 

Make  them  with  eafe  to  any  thing  adhere.  ,• 

The  pleafing  Odors  which  their  Flow’rs  expire, 
Make  the  young  Nymphs  and  Matrons  them  defire 
Thofe  to  adorn  themfelves  withal ;  but  thefe 
To  grace  the  Altars  of  the  Deities. 

With  foreign  ffaffemine  be  alfo  ftor’d, 

Such  as  Iberian  Valleys  do  afford  : 

Thofe  which  we  borrow  from  the  Portugueze ; 

With  them  which  from  the  Indies  o’re  the  Seas 
We  fetch  by  Ship  ;  in  each  of  which  we  find 
A  difference  of  Colour,  and  of  Kind. 

Though  gentle  Zephyrus  propitious  proves. 

And  welcome  Spring  the  rigid  Cold  removes; 

Hafte  not  too  foon  this  tender  Plant  t’  expofe. 

Your  Garden’s  Glory  ;  the  rafh  Primrofe  fhows 
Delay  is  better;  fince  they  oft  are  loft, 

By  venturing  too  much  into  the  Froft. 

The  cruel  Blafts  which  come  from  the  North  Wind, 
To  over-hafty  Flow’rs  are  ftill  unkind. 

Let  others  ills  create  this  good  in  you, 

Without  Deliberation  nothing  do. 

For  this  will  fcarce  the  open  Air  endure, 

Till  by  fufficient  warmth  it  is  fecure. 

No  Tree  your  Gardens,  or  your  Fountains  more 
Adorns,  than  what  th’  Atlantic k  Apples  bore. 

A  deathlefs  Beauty  crowns  its  fhining  Leaves, 

And  to  dark  Groves  its  Flower  Luftre  gives. 

Befides  the  Splendor  of  its  golden  Fruit, 

Of  which  the  Boughs  are  never  deftitute; 

This  gen’rous  Shrub  in  Cafes  then  difpofe, 

Made  of  ftrong  Oak,  thefe  little  Woods  compofe ; 
Whofe  gilded  Fruits,  and  Flow’rs  which  never  fade, 
A  grace  to  th’  Country  and  your  Garden  add, 

Proud  of  the  Trcafures  Nature  has  beftow’d. 

When  fnowy  Flow’rs  the  flender  Branches  load. 

And  ftraying  Nymphs  to  gather  them  prepare, 

Moleft  them  not,  but  let  your  Wife  be  there ; 

Your  Children,  all  your  Family  employ, 

That  fo  your  Houfe  its  Odors  may  enjoy : 

That  with  fweet  Garlands  all  may  fhade  their  Brows; 
For  in  their  Flow’rs  thefe  Plants  their  vigor  lofe. 
Suffer  the  Nymphs  to  crop  luxuriant  Trees, 

And  with  their  fragrant  Wreaths  themfelves  to  pleafe. 
Such  foft  Delights  they  love;  then  let  them  ftill, 
With  their  frelh-gather’d  Fruit  their  Bofoms  fill. 
Thefe  Apples  Atalanta  once  betray’d; 

They,  and  not  Love,  o’recame  the  cruel  Maid. 

Thefe  were  the  golden  Balls  which  flack’d  her  pace, 
And  made  her  lofe  the  Honour  of  the  Race. 

But  thefe  fweet  Smells,  and  pleafant  Shades  will 
ceafe, 

Nor  longer  be  your  Gardens  happinefs; 

Unlefs  the  hoftile  Winter1  be  reprefs’d, 

And  thofe  ftrong  Blafts  fent  from  the  ftormy  Eajl . 
Wherefore  to  hinder  thefe  from  doing  Harm, 

You  muff:  your  Trees  with  Walls  defenfive  Arm. 

To  fuch  warm  Seats  they  ever  are  inclin’d. 

Where  they  avoid  the  Fury  of  the  Wind. 

Thefe  Plants,  befides  that  they  this  Cold  would  fhun, 
Look  for  th’  AJfyrian ,  and  the  Median  Sun. 

In  parched  Africa  they  flourilh  more, 

Than  if  they  grow  by  Strimon  s  Icy  Shore. 

Left  then  the  Froft,  or  barb'rous  North  Ihould  blaft 
Your  Flow’rs ,  while  all  the  Sky  is  over-caft 
With  duskilh  Clouds,  Sheds  fet  apart  prepare, 

To  guard  them  from  the  Winter’s  piercing  Air ; 

Till  the  kind  Sun  thefe  Tempefts  does  difperfe, 

And  with  his  Influence  chears  the  Univerfe. 

Then  calmer  Breezes  fhall  o’er  Storms  prevail, 

And  your  frefh  Groves  fhall  fweet  Perfumes  exhale. 

Thefe  Trees  are  various,  and  the  Fruits  they  bear* 
Are  different  too.  The  Limons  always  are 
Of  oval  Figure,  underneath  whofe  Rind, 

A  Juice  ungrateful  to  our  Tafte  we  find. 
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But  though  at  firft  our  Palates  it  difpieafe, 
let  better  with  our  Stomach  it  agrees. 

Others  lefsfharp  do  in  Hetruria  ipring; 

Some,  that  are  mild,  from  Portugal  we  bring. 
Another  fort  from  old  Aurantia  came. 

To  which  that  City  does  impart  its  Name. 

Hard  by  Fire  Aon  Aracyntbus  lies 
This  ancient  Town  ;  the  Orange  hence  does  rifd* 

To  which  in  Rind  and  Juice  the  Limons  yield. 

By  each  new  Soil  new  Taftes  are  oft  inftill’di 
Mind  not  the  Fables  by  the  Grecians  told, 

Of  the  Hefperian  Sifters,  who  of  old 
On  vaft  Mount  Atlas,  near  the  Libyan  Sea, 

With  greateft  Care  did  cultivate  this  Tree : 

Of  fierce  Alcides ,  who  by  Force  brake  in, 

And  in  the  Spoils  of  the  Nemean  Skin  ; 

And  from  th e  Dragon,  who  fecurely  flept, 

Stole,  with  Succefs,  the  Apples  which  he  kept> 
Return’d  to  the  Aventine,  he  fets  that  Hill 
With  Orange-trees ,  which  Italy  now  fill. 

But  Things  of  greater  Moment  are  behind  ; 

For  Purple  Oleander  may  be  join’d 
With  Oranges,  and  Myrtles ;  each  of  thefe 
Peculiar  Graces  of  their  own  polfefs. 

The  Myrtle  chiefly,  which,  if  Fame  fays  true, 

From  the  God’s  Bounty  its  beginning  drew. 

When  Venus  plac’d  it  in  the  pleafant  Shade 
Of  the  Idean  Vales,  about  it  play’d 
Whole  Troops  of  wanton  Cupids,  while  the  Niuht 
Was  clear,  and  Cynthia  did  difplay  her  Light.  ° 

This  Citherea  above  all  prefers, 

And  by  tranfeendent  Favour  made  it  hers. 

With  Myrtle,^ hence,  the  wedded  Pair  delights 
To  crown  their  Brows  at  HymenAal  Rites. 

Hence  Jmo ,  who  at  Marriages  prefides, 

For  Nuptial  Torches  always  thefe  provides. 

Friphyle ,  fad  Procris,  Phadra  too, 

And  all  thofe  Fools,  who  in  Elyjium  wooe, 

Honour  this  Plant,  and  under  Myrtle  Groves , 

If  after  Death  they  laft,  recount  their  Loves. 

Proud  Vidors  with  its  Boughs  themfelves  adorft, 
While  round  their  Temples  Wreaths  with  it  are 
worn. 

Tudertus,  when  the  vanquifh’d  Sabines  fled, 

Plac’d  one  of  thefe  on  his  triumphant  Head. 

The  Trunk  is  humble,  and  the  Top  as  low, 

On  which  foft  Leaves  and  curled  Branches  grown 
Its  grateful  Smell,  and  Beauty  fo  exad, 

Th’  admiring  Nymphs  from  ev’ry  Part  attraCh 
If  too  much  Heat,  or  fudden  Cold  furprize. 

Which  are  alike  the  Myrtles  Enemies ; 

You  rrtuft  avoid  them  both,  and  quickly  place 
The  tender  Plant  within  a  Wooden-Cafe. 

Sheds  may  proted  them,  if  the  Cold  be  great, 

Or  w'atring  from  the  Summer’s  fcorching  Heat ; 

No  impious  Tool,  our  Tendernefs  allows 

To  fell  thefe  Groves,  nor  Cattel  here  muff  browfe* 

Oft  Oleanders  in  great  Vafa’s  live, 

With  Myrtles  mix’d,  and  Oranges ,  and  give 
Some  Graces  to  your  Garden,  which  arife 
From  the  Confufion  of  their  diif ’rent  Dies. 

In  watry  Vales,  where  pleafant  Fountains  flow* 
Their  fragrant  Berries,  lovely  Bay-trees  fhowT; 

With  Leaves  for  ever  green,  nor  can  we  guefs 
By  their  Endowments,  their  Extraction  lefs. 

The  charming  Nymph  liv’d  by  clear  Peneus  Side, 

And  might  to  jFove  himfelf  have  been  ally’d, 

But  that  Ihe  chofe  in  Virtues  Paths  to  tread, 

And  thought  a  God  unworthy  of  her  Bed. 

Phoebus,  whofe  Darts  of  late  fuccefsful  prov’d 
In  Pythons,  Death  expeded  to  be  lov’d ; 

And  had  ihe  not  withftood  blind  Cupid" s  Pow’r, 

The  fiery  Steeds  and  Heav’n  had  been  her  Dow’r ;  i 
But  ihe  by  her  Refufal  more  obtain’d, 

And  lofing  him,  immortal  Honour  gain’d; 
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A  DISCOURSE,  &e. 


Chcrifh’d  by  thee,  Apollo,  Tern P^s  ^ar 
The  Bays ,  and  ev’ry  clam  rous  ™«tr  - 
The  Capitol  it  felf,  and  the  Proud  Gate 

°moGth« ' the  sLV they  dive, 

They 1 in^hcFicld1  (where  Death  aPnd  Danger's  found 
Where  "lifting  Arms,  and  louder  Trumpets  found; 
Ste  true  Courage:  Hence  the  Bay,,  each  Wc 
Th*  Infpiring  God ,  and  all  good  Poets  chute. 

Perftan  Ligufirum  groWs  among  the  reft, 

Whofe  azure  Flowers  imitate  the  Creft 

^"n^warmtS  “during  draws  near: 
Then  the  green  Leaves  upon  the  Boughs  depend, 

And  fweet  Perfumes  into  the  Air  afeend 
Pomegranates  next  their  Glory  y^dicate, 

Their  Boughs  in  Gardens  pleafing  Charms  create. 
Nothing  their  flaming  Purple  can  exceed. 

From  the  green  Leaf  the  Golden  Flow'rs  proceed: 
Whofe  Splendor,  and  the  various  Curls  they  yield, 

Add  more  than  ufual  Beauty  to  the  Field. 

As  foon  as  e’re  the  Bowers  fade  away, 

Yet  to  nreferve  their  luftre  from  decay, 

To  them  the  Fruit  fucceeds,  which  in  a  Round 
Conforms  it  felf,  whofe  Top  is  ever  crown  d : 

In  Seats  apart,  ftain’d  with  the  Tynan  Dye, 

A  thoufand  Seeds  within  in  order  lye. 

Thus,  when  induftrious  Bees  do  undertake 
To  raife  a  Waxen  Empire,  firft  they  make 
Rooms  for  their  Honey  in  divided  Rows , 

And  laft  of  all,  on  Twigs  the  Combs  difpofe. 

So  ev’rv  Seed  a  Narrow  Cell  contains, 

Made  of  hard  Skin,  which  all  the  Frame  fuftains. 
Neither  too  lharp  or  fweet  the  Seeds  incline 
Too  much,  but  in  one  Mixture  both  conjoin. 

Fr"m  Whence  this  Crown  this  Tinta*  »  denv  d, 
We  now  relate  j  the  Nymph  in  Afrtck  liv  d, 

Defcended  from  the  old  Num&ans  Race, 

Beauty  enough  adorn’d  her  fwarthy  Face  , 

As  much  as  that  tann’d  Nation  can  admit. 

Too  much,  unlefs  her  Stars  had  equall  d  it. 

Mov’d  by  Ambition,  flie  deflr  d  to  know 
Whate’er  the  Priefis  or  Oracles  could  UioW 
Of  things  to  come.  A  Kingdom  ti.ey  difpenfe 
In  Words  including  an  ambiguous  Senfe. 

She  thought  a  Crown  no  lefs  had  figmfy  d. 

But  in  the  Priefis  The  did  in  vain  confide. 

When  Bacchus  th*  Author  of  the  fruitful  Vine 
From  India  came,  her  for  his  Concubine 
up  fakes  •  and  to  repair  her  Honour  lolt, 

Presents  her  with  a  Crown  ;  by  Fate  thus  croft, 

The  too  ambitious  Virgin  ceas  d  to  be, 

Tranfmitting  her  own  Beauty  to  this  Tree 
Sharp  Paliurus ,  Ramvus ,  (which  by  fome 
Is  White-thorn  term’d)  your  Garden  Will  become. 

There  leavy  Caprifoil,  Alc&a  too, 

Th’  Idaan  Bufh,  and  Halimus  may  grow. 

Wroody  Acanthus,  Rufats  there  may  fpring,  _ 

With  other  Shrubs  ;  thefe  skilful  Gardners  bring 
Into  a  thoufand  forms;  but  ’tis snot  ht 
To  tell  their  Species ,  almoft  infinite. 

From  brighter  Woods  the  Profpeft  may  defeend 
Into  your  Garden ,  there  it  felf  extend 
In  fpacious  Walks,  divided  equally, 

Where  the  fame  Angles  in  all  parts  agree. 

In  oblique  winding  others  plant  their  Groves , 

For  ev’ry  Man  a  diff'rent  Figure  loves. 

Thus  the  fame  Paths,  refpe&ing  ftill  their  Bound, 

In  various  Tra&s  diffufe  themfelves  around. 
Whether  your  Walks  are  ftraighfcor  crooked  made, 
Let  Gravel,  or  Green  Turf  be  on  them  laid. 

The  Nymphs  and  Matrons  then  in  Woods  may  meet, 
There  walk,  and  to  refrefh  their  wearied  Feet, 


Into  their  Charios  mount,  though  to  the  young 
Labour  and  Exercife  does  more  belong. 

If  clofe-fhorn  Phillyrea  you  deduce 
Into  a  Hedge,  for  Knots  the  Carpiue  ufe ; 

Or  into  Arbors  with  a  Hollow  Barky 
The  pliant  Twigs  of  toft  Acanthus  make. 

With  ftronger  wires  the  flowing  Branches  bind* 

Fot  if  the  Boughs  by  nothing  are  conhn  d, 

The  Tonfile  Hedge  no  longer  will  exce  l; 

But  uncoritroPd  beyond  its  Limits  fwell. 

And  fince  the  lawlefs  Grafs  will  oft  invade 

The  neighb’ring  Walks,  reprefs  th  afpiring  Blade  5 

Suffer  no  Grafs  or  rugged  Dirt  t*  impair 

Your  fmoother  Paths.  But  to  the  Gard  ner  s  care 

Thefe  things  we  leave  ;  they  are  his  Bufinefs,  ^ 

With  fetting  Flowers  and  planting  fruitful  Trees  . 

And  with  the  Matter  let  the  Servants  join, 

With  him  their  willing  Hearts  afid  Hands  combine  : 
Some  fhould  with  Rowlers  tame  the  yielding  Ground, 
Making  it  plain  where  ruder  Clods  abound. 

Some  may  fit  Moifture  to  your  Meadows  give, 

And  to  the  Plants  and  Gardens  may  derive 
Refrefhing  Streams;  let  others  fweep  away 
The  fallen  Leaves ;  mend  Hedges  that  decay : 

Cut  off  fuperfluous  Boughs ;  or  with  a  Spade 
Find  where  the  Moles  their  winding  Nefts  have  made; 
Then  clofe  them  up.  Another  Flowers  may  fow 
In  Beds  prepar’d  ;  on  all  all  fome  Task  beftow; 

That  if  the  Matter  happens  to  come  down, 

To  fly  the  Smoak  and  Clamour  of  the  Town  , 

He  in  his  Villa  none  may  idle  find, 

But  fecret  Toys  may  pleafe  his  wearied  Mind. 

And  bleft  is  he,  who  tir’d  With  his  Affairs, 

Far  from  all  Noife,  all  vain  Applaufe,  prepares 
To  so,  and  underneath  fome  filent  Shade,  . 

Which  neither  Cares  nor  anxious  Thoughts  mvades 
Does  for  a  while  himfelf  alone  poflefs ; 

Changing  the  Town  for  Rural  Happinefs. 

He,  when  the  Sun’s  hot  Steeds  to  th  Ocean  nafte, 

?’er  fable  Night  the  World  has  over- call, 

May  from  the  Hills  the  Fields  below  defery. 

At  once  diverting  both  his  Mind  and  Eye. 

Or  if  he  pleafe,  into  the  Woods  may  ftratr, 

Liften  to  th'  Birds,  which  fing  at  Break  of  Day ; 

Or,  when  the  Cattle  come  from  Pafturc,  hear 
The  bellowing  Oxe  the  hollow  Valleys  tear 
With  his  hoarfe  Voice:  SometimeshisFlowcrsmvifej 
The  Fountains  too  are  worthy  of  his  fight. 

To  ev’ry  part  he  may  his  Care  extend. 

And  thefe  Delights  all  others  fo  tranfeend. 

That  we  the  City  now  no  more  refpeft, 

Or  the  vain  Honours  of  the  Court  afteft ; 

But  to  cool  Streams,  to  aged  Groves  retire, 

And  th  ’unmix’d  Pleafures  of  the  Fields  defire  ; 
Making  our  Eeds  upon  the  grafly  Bank, 

For  which  uo  Art*  but  Nature  we  mult  thank. 

No  Marble  Pillars,  no  proud  Pavements  there. 

No  Galleries,  or  fretted  Roofs  appear  ; 

The  modeft  Rooms  to  India  nothing  owe ; 

Nor  Gold,  nor  Ivory,  nor  Arras  know  :  _ 

Thus  liv’d  our  Anceftors  when  Saturn  reign  d, 

While  the  firft  Oracles  in  Oaks  remain’d: 

A  harmlcfs  Courfe  of  Life  they  did  purfue; 

And  nought  beyond  their  Hills  their  Rivers  knew. 
Rome  had  not  yet  the  Univerfe  ingrofs’d. 

Her  Seven  Hills  few  Triumphs  then  could  boaft. 
Small  Herds  then  graz’d  in  the  LaurevUne Mead; 

Nor  many  more  th’  Arician  Valleys  feed. 

Of  Rural  Ornaments,  of  Woods  much  more 
I  could  relate,  than  what  I  have  before;  # 

But  what’s  unfinifh’d,  my  next  Care  requires. 

And  my  tir'd  Bark  the  neighb  ring  Porr  defires. 


j UfWate  Montes  Laudntionem,  SILVA,  Et  erne  Lignum  ejus.  16.  xliv.  *3- 
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A  TABLE ,  Jhewng  the  fever al  Sortf 
of  Soil,  or  Places  that  are  proper,  or  at  leaf 
may  ferve,  or  that  are  unfit  for  certain  Kindi 
of  Trees. 

Thefe  BOOKS  following  are  quoted  here. 


Ra.  Auflen  of  Fruit-Trees.  4 to.  1652* 

J.  B.  of  Husbandry.  8 vo.  1 669. 

Dr.  Beal  of  Herefordlhire  Orchards*  1  2mo.  1 657* 

Wa.  Blith  of  Husbandry.  4 to.  1649. 

Mo.  Cook  of  Foreft-Trees  and  Fruit-Trees.  4 to.  1 679  i 
Mr.  Ch.  Cotton's  Planter’s  Manual.  8 vo.  1 675. 

Pe.  Crefcentienfis  de  Agricultura.  fol.  Bah  1548* 

——The  Country  Farme.  fol.  1616 . 

Evelyn's  Silva,  ^Sc .  This  Edition. 

Sa.  Hart  lib's  Legacy.  4  to.  1651* 

* - Defign  for  Plenty;  publiihed  by  him  about  1653.  4 to. 

The  Sieur  Le  Gendre,  Curate  of  Henonvjlle ,  of  Fruit-Trees*  12 m0> 
1660. 

T.  Langford  of  Fruit-Trees.  8 vo.  1 699. 

Will.  Lawfon's  New  Orchard  and  Garden,  printed  at  the  End  of 
Markham's  Way  to  Wealth.  4 to.  1683. 

Le.  Meager  of  Gardening.  nmo.  1697. 

Tim.  Nourfe's  Campania.  8 vo.  1700. 

Jo.  Smith  of  Husbandry  and  Trade.  4 to.  1^73. 

Jo.  Taverner  of  Filh  and  Fruit.  4 to.  1600. 

Jo.  Worlidge  of  Husbandry,  fol.  1 675. 

- - »His  Vinetum.  8 vo.  1691.  And  fome  other  Books* 

THESE  Trees  grow  in  almofl:  Any  Soil ;  Limes ,  Evelyn  Silva 
68.  Cook  jo.  Elm ,  Farm  503.  Ajh ,  idem  662.  Chefnut , 
id.  664.  Sallow ,  Nourfe,  c.  8.  Coppices ,  Evelyn  Silva  176. 
Walnut ,  Crefcentienfis  156.  Fear,  Evelyn  Silva  17.  Phil.  Tranfad. 
n.  7 1.  Apple ,  Farm  375).  Worlidge  Vinetum,  c.  4.  fed.  1.  John - 
Apple ,  ib.  Sed.  2.  Fruit-Trees ,  Beal  p.  Meager,  c.  2. 

Arable  Ground,  and  Balks :  See  Flowed  Ground,  and  Open  Fields , 
(fome  Timber- Trees,  Evelyn  Silva  7.  271.) 

Almoft  Barren  Ground  ferves  for  thefe  ;  Birch ,  Evelyn  Silva  78. 
Hornbeam ,  Evelyn  Silva  48.  AVrr,  Evelyn  Silva  118.  Fine,  Evelyn 
Silva  1 1 8.  Crefcentienfis  257.  Fitch- tree,  Evelyn  Silya  4. 
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Evelyn  Silva  4.  Tew,  Evelyn  Silva  4.  113.  Top  for,  Evelyn  Silva  71.. 
Abele  Cook  78.  Beech ,  Evelyn  Silva  45.  Nourie  c.  8.  Tear ,  Langford 
63  97,  148.  Beal  10.  Apples  in  feme  Places,  Beal  9.  Wefibury* 

Apple,  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Seel.  2.  But  in  mod  Places  not  well  for 
Apples,  Evelyn  Terra  34.  Evelyn  Pomona  71.  Langford  97.  London’s 
Gardiner  p.  9.  Auften  Obferv.  p.  5,  37.  Crefcentienfis  147.  Nor  for 
Oak,  Farm  666.  Nor  for  Nurferies  of  Fruit-Trees,  Evelyn  Terra  35. 
Cotton  hi.  Langford  7.  Farm  656.  See  Courfe,  Deep,  Fat  Gravel, 

Shallow.  ,  .  .  . . 

Black  Fat  Ground ;  Oak,  Evelyn  Silva  24.  Worlidge  Husb.  75. 
Cbejnut,  Gerard’s  Herb.  Apple,  Farm  379.  Fruit- Trees,  Meager  c.  2. 
J.  B.  Husb.  303.  Lawfonc.  2.  Moft  Trees,  Evelyn  Terra  4.  Law- 
fon  ibid. 

Boggy  Ground  drained  ferves  for  thefe ;  Birch,  Evelyn  Silva  78. 
Topfor,  Evelyn  Silva  71.  Blith  132.  Alder,  ib.  Nourfe  123.  Worlidge 
Husb.  83.  Ajh,  Blith,  132.  Willow,  ib.and  124.  Cedar,  Evelyn  Silva 
133.  Wood,  Evelyn  Silva  244.  Not  for  Fruit- Trees,  Lawlon  c.  2. 
See  Cold. 

In  Bottoms*,  moft  Timber- Trees,  Evelyn  Silva  [276.]  Evelyn  Terra 
6.  See  Vallies. 

Brick- Earth.  See  Loam. 

Inftead  of  Briars  and  Weeds,  Bruit* Trees,  Evelyn  Pomona.  51. 

^  t.  %  • 

or  Foreft-Trees,  or  both. 

To  lhelter  Buildings ;  Walnut,  Langford  134.  See  Houfes. 

In  Places  where  Cattle  come  -  not  Tew,  being  efteemed  Noxious  to 
them,  Evelyn  Silva  157. 

Chalky  Ground;  Beech,  Evelyn  Silva  4 6.  Worlidge  Husb.  78. 
Cherry,  Evelyn  Terra  34.  Walnuts  Evelyn  Silva  59.  Worlidge  Husb. 
101.  Juniper ,  Bacon  Nat.  Hift.  Exp.  65 9.  Moft  Fruit-Trees,  ib.  Ap¬ 
ple,  Evelyn  Terra  34.  Winter  Apple  ar>d  Bear,  J.  B.  Husb.  303. 
Elm ,  Ajh,  Oak,  Crefcentienfis  257.  Not  Toplar,  id.  176.  Entire 
Chalky  Ground,  unmixed,  is  bad  for  moft  Trees,  Smith  41. 
Champion  Grounds ;  See  Open -Fields. 

Clay ;  Oak ,  Evelyn  Silva  244.  The  tougheft  Oak ,  Evelyn  Silva  8. 
Farm  64 9.  and  moft  durable,  ib.  Other  Timber  flowly,  Evelyn  Silva 
244.  Tears  371.  Worlidge  Husbandry  100,  and  Vinet.  c.  4.  Sed.  2. 
Winter  Apples,  J.  B.  Husb.  302.  Pears  and  Apples,  Drope  of  Fruit- 
Trees  c.  1.  Not  Fruit-Trees,  Bacon  Nat.  Hift.  Exp.  944.  Auften  Ob¬ 
ferv.  p.  37.  Not  Abele,  Evelyn  Silva  73.  Hartlib  Leg.  13 1.  Some 
Clay  is  fit  for  Timber- Trees,  Smith  41.  See  Stiff. 

Moift  Clay',  Oak,  Evelyn  Silva  25.  198.  Ajh,  Farm  66 2.  Elm ,  ib, 
663.  Chefnut,  Worlidge  Husb.  80.  It  will  ferve  for  Red-Willow, 
White  Sallow ,  and  Male  or  Weich  Elm. 

Soft  Clay,  Apple  better  than  Tear,  Beal  11.  Cotton  6. 

Strong  Clay  ;  Firr,  Evelyn  Silva  1 20.  Pine  ib.  It  ferves  for  fome  Ci¬ 
der 'fruit,  Evelyn  Pomona  74,  77.  Tear  better  than  Apple,  Evelyn 
Terra  34.  Evelyn  Pomona,  57,  77-  Beal  10.  Nourfe  158.  Worlidge 
Husb.  100.  Few  Trees  profper  in  it,  Evelyn  Silva  8,  25.  244.  Evelyn 
Terra  5,  Cook  15.  French  Gardiner  2.  Not  Oak ,  Evelyn  Silva  25. 
Not  Ajh,  Evelyn  Silva  53.  Not  Beech,T^rm66y .  Cook  57.  Not  Elm , 
id.  51.  Not  Cherry,  id.  67.  Not  Walnut,  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with 
Stones  or  Chalk,  id.  63.  Not  Chefnut,  Farm  35)  1.  Not  Chefnut  in 
Stiff  red  Clay,  Meager  c.  19. 

Clayijb 
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Clayijh,  ormixt;  Walnut,  Hartlib  Def.  22.  Clay  and  Sand  mixt 
s  belt  for  Fruit-trees,  Taverner  35.  See  Loam. 

In  Clofes.  See  Fields. 

Cold  Ground;  AJh,  Evelyn  Sylva  [277.]  Birch,  Pliny,  L  16.  c.  18. 
Se  vice ,  ib.  See  Warm. 

Cold  and  Moift  Ground  ;  Weftbury -Apple,  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4, 
Sed.  2.  See  Moift. 

Cold  and  Spungy  ;  Alder,  Evelyn  Silva  8d.  Not  Female  Elm,  Eve- 
lyn  Silva  42.  See  Boggy  and  Wet. 

On  Commons^  Foreft- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  p6.  Cook  88.  Fruit- 
trees  for  the  Poor  at  100  Foot  diftance,  Evelyn.  Pomona  51.  at  30 
Yards  diftance,  Hartlib  s  Delign  6.  Fruit-trees  and  Foreft-trees  mixt. 

In  Coppices ;  Not  Timber-trees,  Nourfe  c.  7. 

In  Ground  fit  for  Corn  ;  Moft  Timber-trees,  Evelyn  Silva  8.  Fruit- 
trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  78.  In  Ground  proper  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye 
Beans  or  Peafe,  Fruit- trees,  Compleat  Planter,  258.  ? 

In  every  Corner  of  your  Ground  fet  Fruit-trees,  Evelyn  Silva  10  c 
Gerard's  Herb,  of  Apples. 

Courfe  Ground  ferves  for  moft  Foreft- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  244.  Chef- 
nut,  Evelyn  Silva  8.  Evelyn  Pomona  77.  Farm  649.  Hornbeam ,  ib. 
666.  Beech ,  ib.  Walnut,  Evelyn  Silva  p.  Evelyn  Pomona  77.  Lang¬ 
ford  65.  Quince,  Evelyn  Pomona  77.  Pine,  Firr,  Alh,  Wild-Pear, 
Crab,  Evelyn  Silva  8.  Readftreak,  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Sed.  2.  For 
Apples  and  Fears  Ordinary  Soil  ferves,  Auften  of  Fruit-trees  64.  Beal 

р.  and  Poor  Arable,  Evelyn  Pomona  68,  77*  See  Barren. 

Where  Crab- trees  profper  fet  Apple-trees. 

Craggy  Ground  ;  AJh ,  Evelyn  Silva  [277.3  ^rr*  See  Rocky, 
Crumbling  Mold  is  good,  Evelyn  Terra  5. 

Deep  Soil  3  Oak, Evelyn  Silva  2 6.  Zs/^EvelynSilva  43.  Garden-^FWj*, 
Henonville  c.  4.  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  68.  Langford  81.  Au¬ 
ften  Obferv.  p.  d*  Beal  31*  Soil  one  Foot  deep,  id.  4 3*  For  Garden 
Fruit-trees,  Soil  2  Foot  and  a  half  deep,  Quintinye  p.  60.  London  i« 

с.  3.  For  moft  Trees  Soil  2  Spade  deep,  or  one  and  a  half,  Blith  124. 

See  Shallow.  >  * 

On  ‘Ditch-Banks-,  Female  Elm,  Evelyn  Silva  41.  AJh,  Farm  66 2. 
Dry  Ground;  Holly,  Cook  96.  Walnut,  Meager  c.  18.  Maple, Bye- 
lyn  Silva  65.  Cook  72.  It  ferves  for  Abele,  Cook  78.  Foplar,  Evelyn 
Silva  72.  Black -Alder ,  Evelyn  Silva  86.  Sallow,  not  Quince,  Quin¬ 
tinye  60.  Not  Willow,  Farm  I.7.  c.  15.  Not  Aquatic ks,  ib. 

Dry  hot  Ground,  Chefnut,  Langford  136.  See  Cold,  Moift  and 
Wet. 

„  rich  Ground  ;  Walnut,  Evelyn  Silva  5p.  Gerard  Herb.  Lang- 
rord  135.  Cook  63.  Worlidge  Husb.  10 1.  Cbefnut,  Cook  64.  Oak, 
Farm  666.  Beach,  ib.  Hornbeam,  ib. 

Dry,  fandy,  hot  Ground  ferves  for  Cherry,  Evelyn  Silva  63.  Cotton 
Fear,  Evelyn  Terra  34.  Birch,  Evelyn  Silva  78.  Apples  in  lome 
Places,  Beal  p.  Not  Elm,  Evelyn  Silva  3p.  Not  Limes,  Worlidge 
Husb.  84.  ‘  See  Rye-Land,  and  Sandy. 

Very  Dry  Ground;  Not  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  68,  London 
t.  c;.  3.  Compleat  Planter  258.  Lawfon  c.  2. 

Ground  leaning  to  the  Eaft ;  Foreft- trees,  Nourfe  c.  7.  Fruit-XxQQS, 

;d.  p.  132. 

Ground  Eafy  to  till;  Fruit- trees,  London  1.  c.  3.  I- 

4  M  Fat 
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Fat  Soil  *  Lime,  Evelyn  Silva  70.  Cook  70.  Sycomore ,  Blith  135. 
Withy.  Nourfe  c.  8.  Farm  503.  Majple,  id.  66 3.  id.  30^. 

Quince,  Langford  134.  Meager  c.  11.  Crefeentienfis  156. 

Ficach  Cornel,  Phil.  Tranf.  n.  71.  Evelyn  Terra  34.  Evelyn 

Pomona  70.  Langford  Si.,  Auften  Obf.  p.  5.  Crefeentienfis  147,  256. 
But  yet  for  Apples  not  very  fat,  Evelyn  Pomona  55,  77*  Taverner  34. 

Soil  made  Fat  with  much  Dung,  Not  Holly ,  Evelyn  Silva  160. 
Not  Cherry ,  Farm  374.  Not  Foreft- trees,  Cook  c.  8.  Not  fit  for  a 
Nurfery,  Langford  7,  26.  Auften  of  Fruit-trees  63.  Taverner  31. 

Feeding  Ground ',  Evelyn  Silva  69.  Cook  70.  T  lane-tree, 

Evelyn  Silva  120.  See  Loam. 

In  Fields,  Trees  fet  in  Rows,  Evelyn  Silva  24.  Houghtons  Letters 
of  Husb.  Vol.  II.  p.  63.  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  50.  Langford  95. 
Nourfe  129,  145.  Auften  of  Fruit-trees,  Epift.  Ded.  and  p.  1,  and  2. 
Plot’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Staff.  226.  At  the  Diftance  of  45  Foot,  farm  398. 

In  Fat  Ground  allow  the  greater  diftance,  ib.  And  in  Windy  Places  the  . 
lefs,  Meager  c.  6.  Pliny  L  17.  c.  1 1.  Fruit- trees  and  Foreft- trees  mixt. 

See  Paftures,  Plowed  Ground,  and  Meadows. 

In  Open  Fields  ;  Foreft -trees,  Cook  85.  Fears ,  Evelyn  Pomona  80.  , 
Bare-land  Tear,  Phil.  Tranf.  n.  71.  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  51, 

77  78.  Hartlib’s  Defign  14.  Taverner  30.  Nourfe  1 29,  130,  132,  152. 
Flinty  Ground ,  Oak ,  Aft?,  Elm,  Beech ,  Evelyn  Silva  [9279O  Barm 

Very  near  Fruit- trees ;  Not  Aft?,  Cook  55.  Not  AJpen,  nor  any 
Big  Trees,  but  fuch  as  have  their  greateft  Branches  often  pared  away. 

No  Trees,  Lawfon  c.  13.  §  , 

Near  fine  Gardens :  Not  Evelyn  Silva  54.  Cook  55. 

Gorfty  Ground  j  Gennet-Moyle,  Phil.  Tranf.  n.  71.  See  of  bad 

Ground. 

Gravel',  Beech,  Evelyn  Silva  45.  Cook  15,  57?  9®*  Worlidge 
Husb.  78.  Oak,  Evelyn  Silva  25,  Aft?,  Cook  15.  Cherry,  ib.  Holly, 
Evelyn  Silva  160,  3 42.  Cook  87,  89.  Walnut ,  Langford  136'.  Tear , 
Evelyn  Terra  34.  Evelyn  Pomona  77.  Ray’s  Hift.  Plant.  Worligde 
Husb.  100.  Elm ,  Nourfe  130.  Not  Fruit- trees,  ib.  unlels  well 
digged  and  dunged,  J.  B.  Husb.  303.  On  gravelly  and  thorny  Hills, 
Oak  better  than  Chefnut,  Columella  1. 4.  c.  33. 

Hungry  Gravel  ferves  for  Tears,  Evelyn  Pomona  57.  Few  Trees, 
Auften  Obferv.  p.  37.  Not  Aftfles,  Evelyn  Pomona  77.  Not  O^, 
Evelyn  Silva  25,  28.  Cook  37.  Not  Aft?,  Farm  66 2.  Not  Elm, 
Evelyn  Silva  28.  Not  Walnut  on  fharp  Gravel,  Cook  63. 

Gravel  mixt  with  Loam ;  Knglifh,  French  and  Dutch  Elms,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  198,  199.  Oak,  Aft?  and  Elm,  Evelyn  Silva  242.  Wal¬ 
nut,  Evelyn  Silva  58.  Cherry,  Evelyn  Silva  63.  Cook  66.  Any 
Trees,  Cook  15,  89.  Blith  124. 

Moi tt  Gravel;  Chefnut,  Evelyn  Silva  55.  Meager  c.  19.  Btm 
and  Oak ,  Evelyn  Silva  198,  199.  Firr  and  Tine ,  Evelyn  Silva  124- 
Green  Willow.  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch  Elms.  j 

On  Hades',  Foreft-trees,  or  Fruit-trees,  or  both. 

Hard  Footing  with  reafonable  Depth  of  Earth,  lerves  for  Fruit-tiees, 
Evelyn  Terra  35.  and  for  lome  Timber-trees,  ibid. 

Very  Hard  Ground  is  not  fit  for  Fruit-trees,  London  1.  c.  3. 

On  Head-Funds Fruit-trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  51,  67. 

Heathy  Ground  ferves  for  Wood  in  fome  Places,  Evelyn  Silva  7>  244- 
See  Signs  of  bad  Ground. 
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In  Hedges',  Elm ,  Evelyn  Silva  42,  [2751.]  Cook  102.  Oak,  Beech, 
Evelyn  Silva  101, 103.  Ajh ,  105.  Farm  662.  Oak  not  headed,  Cook 
103.  Chefinut,  Evelyn  Silva  56.  Elams,  Hartlib’s  Leg.  21.  Fruit - 
trees  and  Foreji-trees  mixt,  Evelyn  Silva  [277,]  [278.]  Blith  144. 
Timber-trees,  Evelyn  Silva  12.  Houghton's  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  73. 
Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  hi.  Evelyn  Pomona  51,  67.  Houghton 
ib.  Worlidge  Husb.  100.  Auften  of  Fruit-trees,  Epift.  Ded.  and  p.  1. 
and  2.  Beal  3.  Lawfon  c.  4.  Taverner  2p.  Hartlib's  Def.  13.  Plot's 
Nat.  Hift.  of  Staff.  226,  384.  Nourfe  141,  152.  But  not  where  Wa¬ 
ter  Bands  long  in  the  Ditches,  id.  141.  Not  high  Maples,  Cook  72. 
Not  Walnut,  Worlidge  Husb.  102.  Not  Timber-trees,  Nourfe  c.  4. 
Not  too  many  high  Standard  Trees  or  Pollards,  Cook  102. 

Diftance  of  Fruit-trees  in  or  near  Hedges',  four  or  five  Yards,  Lang¬ 
ford  p.  22.  Twenty  Foot,  Evelyn  Silva  100.  Evelyn  Pomona  70. 
Cook  5)7,  10 1.  Or  ten  or  twelve  Foot,  ib.  Eight  Tar ds,  or  nearer, 
Langford  105.  Twenty  Foot  forlefier  Trees,  and  35  Foot  for  bigger, 
Farm  398.  Twenty  Tards,  Blith  158. 

Diftance  of  Timber -trees  in  or  near  Hedges',  20  or  30  Foot,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  103.  4  Tards,  Evelyn  Silva  [278.]  One  Berch,  Blith  144. 

Near  Hedges,  not  in  them,  fet  Timber- trees  and  Fruit- trees,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  106.  Langford  103.  Worlidge  Husb.  100.  Walnut,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  60. 

High  Ground ;  Beech,  Evelyn  Silva  45.  Chefinut,  Evelyn  Silva  55. 
Hornbeam,  Evelyn  Silva  48.  Oak,  Beal  3d.  Not  Elm,  Worlidge 
Husb.  76. 

Near  Highways ;  Elm,  Beal  3d.  Walnut,  Evelyn  Silva  gp4  Beal  33. 
Cbefnut,  Evelyn  Silva  55.  Fruit- trees,  Beal  7.  Big  Fruit- trees  35 
Foot  alunder,  Farm  3p8.  Ajh. 

Hills',  Chefinut,  Evelyn  Silva  55.  Maple,  Evelyn  Silva  dj.  Lime , 
Farm  667.  Oak,  Ajh,  (Sc.  Beal  49.  Beech ,  Evelyn  Silva  45.  Nourfe 
c.  8.  ALpple,  Farm  379.  Cedar,  Evelyn  Silva  135.  Cherry,  Palladi- 
us  Od.  ti.  12.  Larch,  Elm,  Pliny  1.  id.  c.  18.  Service,  ib.  Farm 
395.  Bear,  Eoplar ,  Pliny,  ib.  Not  Eoplar ,  Crefcentienfis  1 76. 
Walnut,  Evelyn  Silva  jp.  Meager  c.  5.  Not  Walnut ,  Pliny  ib. 
See  Mountains. 

Hills  and  Vallies ;  Firr,  Lime,  Pliny,  ib.  Oak  and  Chefinut ,  ib. 
Crefcentienfis  156.  Fruit- trees,  Nourfe  13 1. 

Near  the  Foot  of  a  Hill ',  Fruit-trees,  Beal  31. 

In  Holes  where  great  Trees  have  grown  before,  fet  no  Trees;  Sih 
Taylor  of  Inclofure  44.  Quaere.  See  Evelyn  Silva  8.  and  180. 

Near  Houfies',  Bears,  Evelyn  Pomona  7p.  Fruit-trees,  Beal  7fi. 
Elm,  ib.  Farm  63 o.  Not  Mulberry,  ib.  383.  Not  Sycomore , 
Cook  73. 

Land-D\v\£\or\s.  See  Plowed  Ground,  and  Open  Fields. 

Level  Ground  unfhelter’d  or  wet ;  Not  Fruit-trees,  Nourfe  13 1, 
Light  G round;  Trees  whofe  Roots  run  fhallow,  Cook  15.  Moft 
Trees,  id.  id.  Blith  124.  Beech,  Cook  15.  Sycomore ,  id.  73.  Chefi- 
fiut,  Evelyn  Silva  55.  Farm  391.  Femal e-Elm,  Worlidge  Husb.  76 . 
Stone- Fruit,  Evelyn  Terra  38.  Cherry,  Evelyn  Silva  73.  Evelyn 
Terra  34.  Cook  15.  Quintinye  do.  Bear ,  Hartlib  Def.  22.  Lang¬ 
ford  d3.  Walnut,  ib.  Some  Cider- Apples.  Evelyn  Pomona  57,  58. 
Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Sed.  1.  Summer- Apples,  ib.  Not  Bippins  in 
Light  Rich  Ground,  ib.  See  Ryland. 

Light 
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Light  Sandy  Ground  }  Stone-¥  mit,  Cotton  d.  It  feryes  for  Apples 
in  fome  Places,  Beal  p.  Not  Firr ,  nor  Tine,  Eyelyn  Silva  123,  1 2d. 
Not  Oak,  Evelyn  Silva  24.  Crefcentienfis  170.  See  Sand. 

Very  Light  Ground}  Not  Fruit  A.  rees,  London  1.  0.3. 

Limed  Ground;  Not  Fruit-trees,  Nourfe  140. 

Loam ,  or  light  feeding  Ground,  or  light  Brick-Earth}  Elm ,  Cook 
yi.  Chz/6  and  id.  15.  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch  Elms. 

Horfte-Chefnut ,  Worlidge  Husb.  85.  Molt  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn 
Terra  5.  Any  Trees,  Evelyn  Silva  242.  See  Gravel. 

Loofe  Ground }  Walnut ,  Langford  13d.  Crefcentienfis  156". 

id.  25^.  Alder  and  Willow ,  id.  257.  Foplar ,  ib.  Cook 

55.  Farm  662.  .  Hornbeam ,  id.  ddd.  Beech ,  id.  667.  Not  O^, 
Evelyn  Silva  28.  Crefcentienfis  170.  See  Stiff. 

Z,02£;  Ground  }  French  Elm ,  Evelyn  Silva  35).  Dutch  A//zz,  /F/7- 
/0C2/,  Crefcentienfis  257.  Foplar,  ib.  and  176^.  Timber-trees,  Smith 
41.  Fruit- trees,  Lawfonc.  2.  See  High ,  and  Hills. 

Marl }  Walnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  58.  Worlidge  Husb.  10 1.  O^. 
Soil  fallely  called  Marl,  in  Herefo rdfhi re  }  Fear,  Beal  10. 

Marfhy  Ground  }  Alder ,  Nourfe  123.  Farm  ddo.  Crefcentienfis  J73. 
See  Wet. 

Near  Alarjhes }  Not  Fruit-trees,  Meager  c.  1 . 

Meadows }  Alder ,  Farm  504,  660.  Apples ,  Palladius  Feb.  ti.  25. 
Aquatic ks }  Any  Trees,  Cook  88.  jFn//7-trees  and  Foreft-trees  mixt. 
See  Mowing  Ground,  and  Rivers. 

Upland  Meadow }  Timber-trees ,  London  1.  c.  3.  Meager,  c.  2. 
Moift  Ground  }  Aquaticks ,  Wood,  Evelyn  Silva  242.  Foplar , 

Evelyn  Silva  72,241.  Crefcentienfis  257.  F  lane-tree,  Evelyn  Silva 

nd.  Farm  306.  Service,  id.  55)5.  Elm,  Evelyn  Silva  3p.  Wor¬ 
lidge  Husb.  76.  Farm  503,  563.  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch  Elms. 

Suince,  Langford  134.  Meager  c.  12.  Farm  375.  Lime,  id.  667. 

rombeam,  id.  666.  Cheftnut ,  id.  3pi.  Maple,  id.  663.  Pliny  1. 
id.  c.  18.  Oak ,  Smith  55.  AJh,  Crefcentienfis  I7d.  Farm  dd2. 
Sycomore,  Evelyn  Silva  d8,  82.  Cherry,  Farm  374.  Black- Cherry, 
Evelyn  Silva  82.  Cedar,  Evelyn  Silva  135.  It  will  ferve  for  Apples, 
Farm  37p.  Palladius  Feb.  ti.  25.  Weft  bury  -Apple,  Worlidge  Vinet. 
c.  4.  Sed.  2.  Fears,  Meager  c.  11.  Fears  better  than  Apples , 
Nourfe  138.  Taverner  3d.  See  Dry. 

Moorijh  Ground  ferves  for  Wood ,  Evelyn  Silva  242.  Alder,  Cook 
81.  Sallow,  Evelyn  Silva  1  dd.  Cook  83.  Foplar,  id.  79.  Few 
Trees,  Smith  41. 

Near  Moorijh  Ground  }  Not  Fruit- trees,  Meager  c.  1 . 

Mounds.  See  Hedges. 

Mountains }  Firr,  -Bacon’s  Nat.  Hift.  Exp.  6jp.  Fine ,  ib.  Farm 
2^2.  See  Hills. 

High  Mountains  5  Unfit  for  Fruit- trees,  Cotton  7.  And  for  the 
planting  of  moll  Trees,  Smith  40. 

Wet  Mountains',  Maple,  AJh ,  Se?'vice ,  Lime,  Cherry,  Pliny  1.  id. 
c.  18.  Cedar ,  Farm  285. 

Flowing  Ground}  Oak ,  Smith  102.  Fruit- trees,  Taverner  3d. 

Auften  of  Fruit- trees  p.  2.  Fruit- trees  and  Forefl-trees  mixt.  See 
Meadows. 

Afe<zr  together }  Elm ,  Lime,  Sycomore,  Firr ,  Evelyn 

Silva  17.  Not  Beech,  or  Walnut,  Evelyn  Silya  17.  Not  Gen- 
net-Moyle,  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Sed.  2.  2  On 
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On  the  North  fides  of  Hills ;  Che/hut ,  Evelyn  Silva  5*5,  Farm 
39 1?  ^4- 

In  Orchards^  Not  A Jhy  Cook  55.  Not  Walnut ,  Meager  c.  18, 
Lawfon  c.  13.  No  Trees,  but  for  Fruit  and  Flowers,  ib.  Some  T?#- 
grafted  Fruit-trees,  id.  c.  7.  Nourle  142,  iyi.  Fruit- trees  of  all  forts 
id.  152*  Plant  the  higheft  Trees,  as  Fears ,  &c.  on  the  North  fide* 
Langford  94.  Lawfon  c.  9.  Meager  c.  5.  Sharrock  206. 

The  Diftance  of  Trees  in  Orchards ;  50  Foot,  Lawrence  of  Nur- 
feriesp.  15.  40  Foot,  Tufler,  Decern*  15.  Betwixt  8  and  14  Yards, 

Langford  85.  10  or  12  Yards,  Auften  of  Fruit-trees  94.  30  Foot, 

Evelyn  Pomona  78.  Beal  43.  Nourfe  140*  Fears  30  Foot,  Apples 
more,  Meager  c.  11.  Apples  30  Foot,  Fears  24  Foot,  French  Gar¬ 
diner  40.  Some  20  Foot,  others  40  Foot,  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Sed. 
4*  Betwixt  20  and  30  Foot,  Farm  3pp.  20  or  30  Foot,  Hartlib's 
Leg.  21.  Crefcentienfis  257.  30  or  40  Foot  betwixt  the  Rows,  Colu¬ 
mella  1. 5.  c.  9.  and  1.  13.  c.  19.  30  Foot  betwixt  the  Rows,  Pallad. 

Feb.  ti.  19.  20  Foot  one  Way,  and  30  Foot  another,  Taver- 
ner  35-  3°  Foot  one  Way,  and  15  Foot  another,  Cook  hi.  See 
Plowed  Ground* 

On  the  Outjldes  of  Orchards ;  Fltn ,  Evelyn  Silva  25*8.  Chejnut , 
Evelyn  Silva  57.  W alnut  next  the  Hedges,  and  Oak ,  Elm ,  or  AJh 
outmoft,  Lawfon  c.  13.  And  other  Trees  for  Bees,  ib.  Walnut ,  AJb, 
Foplar ,  &c.  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  fed.  1*  Walnut ,  Meager  c.  18. 
Wild  Trees  round  about,  efpecially  on  the  Weft  fide,  id.  c.  1.  On  the 
North  fide  W alnut,  Chefhut ,  &c.  Langford  81,  94,  134,  136.  On 
the  North,  and  North-Eaft,  Elms ,  Beal  47.  Secure  Fruit* trees  from 
the  South-weft  Winds,  Cotton  8. 

In  Farks ;  Hornbeam ,  Evelyn  Silva  49.  Fruit- trees  and  Foreft- 
trees  mixt. 

In  Faftures ;  Oak ,  Evelyn  Silva  8*  25.  Englilh,  French  and  Dutch 
Elm ,  Evelyn  Silva  43,  44.  Foreft- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  8,  [275.]  Cook 
88,  Worlidge  Husb.  93.  At  the  Diftance  of  40  Foot,  Evelyn  Silva 
30.  Of  3  or  4  Rod ,  Cook  85.  Of  36  Foot  or  nearer,  Smith  102. 
Of  11  Yards,  Evelyn  Silva  [277.]  Fruit-trees  in  Paftures,  Evelyn 
Silva  1  op.  Sharrock  c.  8.  n.  5**  Beal  22.  Cook  85.  Langford  95*.  Au¬ 
ften  of  Fruit-trees  p.  2.  Hartlib’s  Legacy  21.  Taverner  3 6.  At  the 
Diftance  of  4  or  5  Fathom,  Henonville  c.  7.  Fruit- trees  and  Foreft - 
trees  mixt.  Evelyn  Silva  24. 

Cow -Fafture  •  Is  belt  for  Foreft- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  7,  [276]  Cook 
88. 

In  Dry  Fits  y  Walnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  5*9. 

In  Flains ;  Oak ,  Maple ,  Beech ,  Pliny  1.  16.  c.  18.  Fruit- 

trees,  Meager  c.  1.  But  not  in  naked  Plains,  Cotton  7.  See  Level 
Ground. 

Flowed  Ground}  Foreft- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  257.  36  Foot  afun» 

der,  Smith  102.  Evelyn  Silva  258.  Elm,  Evelyn  Silva  4^ 

Farm  603.  Maple ,  ib.  Qhefnut ,  40  Foot  afunder,  Crefcentienfis  139, 
Walnuts  at  60  and  100  Foot  diftance,  Evelyn  Silva  58.  256.  Worlidge 
Husb.  101.  Abele  well  pruned,  Hartlib’s  Leg.  131.  Not  White-Fop- 
lar ,  Crefcentienfis  177.  Not  AJh,  Evelyn  Silva  51.  Cook  55/  Wor¬ 
lidge  Husb*  79.  Farm  664.  Not  Willow ,  id.  502.  Not  §Jnincey 
Fruit-trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  67,77.  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Sed.  1. 
Meager  c.  5*  Cook  hi.  Langford  63c  Hartlib's  Leg.  2 1 ,  Taverner 
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s  A nfi-en  of  Fruit-trees,  Epift.  Ded  and  p.  i,  and  i.  Phil.  Tianf.  ri. 
£  ATrees  bearing  harih  Fruit,  and  Fereft- trees  mixt,  the  Foreft-trecs 

Vi^nrincr  the  bimieft  fide  Brandies  often  cut  off. 

Diftance  of  Fruit- trees  in  Arablt^Land  ;  60  Yards,  Beal  p.  28.  30 

Yards  Langford  p.  07.  Blith  p.  159.  Hartlib’s  Del.  p.  14.  -4  Yards, 

or  at  leaft  20  Yards,  or  as  far  as  the  Trees  will  fpread  Lawlon  c.  8. 
60  or  72  Foot,  Quintinye  p.  117.  ao  Yards,  Auften  ot  Fruit-trees  p. 

2  61  64  Foot,  Evelyn  Pomona  58.  50  or  60  Foot,  ib.  p.  78, 

From '31  to  60  Foot,  ib.  69.  Worlidge  Husb  12.  8  or  10  Fathom, 

HenonviUe  c.  7.  20  Yards  betwixt  the  Ranks  in  Normandy,  Nourle 

f3a.  Betwixt  20  and  30  Paces,  on  the  Tops  of  Plowed  Lands,  id. 
*34.  8  Fathom  for  Apples,  and  6  Fathom  lor  Fears,  Cotton  p.  8, 

“fe-Land;  Cyder-Apples,  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  Seft.  1.  Summer- 

Apples,  ib.  Sycamore.  „  ^ 

Riling  Ground;  Oak,  Evelyn  Silva  25.  Timber- tiees,  Smith  4  • 

Nourfe  c.  7.  Fruit-trees,  id.  p.  132-  Cotton  p.  7.  See  South  and 

Bv  the  fides  of  Rivers  or  Brooks ;  Alder,  Farm  504,  660.  Aqua- 
ticks,  Fruit-trees,  Lawfon  c.  2.  Meager  c.  1.  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4. 
Seft.  1.  See  Water. 

Rocky  Ground;  Firr  and  ‘Pine,  Evelyn  Silva  123.  Cook  84. 
Pear  Evelyn  Silva  8.  Evelyn  Pomona  37.  Beech  on  the  fides  of 
Rocky  Hills  Nourfe  c.  8.  Not  Beech  in  Mould  exceeding  hard  and 
rockv  Farm  667.  Not  Poplar,  Crefcentienfis  176.  Not  Oak,  Cook 
37.  Not  Elm ,  id.  51.  Few  Trees,  Smith  41  •  See  Craggy. 

Almoft  Rocky  Ground  lerves  for  TV t alnut,  Langford  130. 
i?w-land  •  Mofi  Timber-trees,  Evelyn  Silva  7 .  Pears,  Hartlib  s 
Defi»n  22.  ’Gennet- Moyle,  Phil.  Tranfi  n.  71.  Cyder- Apples,  _  Eve¬ 
lyn  Terra  34.  Evelyn  Pomona  57,  58,  74.  Beal  9,  ix.  London  1. 
c.  25.  Worligde  Vinet.  c.  4.  Se&.  1 .  See  Corn  and  Light  Ground. 
Rnjhy  Ground ;  See  Moift,  and  Jig#*  of  bad  Ground. 

Sandy  Ground  ;  Birch,  Evelyn  Silva  78.  Beech,  Worlidge  Husb. 
,8  Pine,  Crefcentienfis  257.  Farm  3^2-  Bear,  Worlidge  Husb, 
100.  Fruit- trees,  Nourfe  i33-  Cherries,  J.  B.  Husb.  303.  Summer- 

Fruit,  ib.  See  Dry  and  Light. 

Dark  Fat,  Sandy  Mould;  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Terra  3. 

Moift  Sand-,  Poplar. 

Sand  and  Gravel ;  Chefnut,  Farm  664.  Medlar,  Hartlib  s  Def.  22. 
S 1C  c  ib* 

Sand  unmixed  is  bad ;  Evelyn  Terra  4.  Not  good  for  Cyder-Ap¬ 
ples,  Worlidge  Vinetum  Part  II.  c.  4.  Nor  any  Apples,  Henon- 

yille  c.  4.  „  _  n  1  „ 

Near  the  J^-coaft;  Pine,  Crefcentienfis  257.  Farm  3p2.  Lyder- 

Apples  on  Brackilh  Ground,  Worlidge  Vinetum  Part  II.  c.  4.  hew 

Trees,  Smith  40.  ,  0*1* 

Land  newly  recovered  from  the  Sea\  Not  Hpfiles  till  the  S01  is 

fweetned,  Worlige  ib.  _  .  ^ 

Shady  Places  will  ierve  for  Holly ,  Cook  87.  Not  Oz>ier,  arm 

Shallow  Soil  •  ferves  for  Beech ,  Smith  55.  For  Hjh  fhallower  than 

for  Oak,  ib.  Cherry ,  Evelyn  Pomona  77.  Tear ,  Beal  10  Not 

Walnut,  Cook  63.  Not  Oak}  Evelyn  Silva  2.3.  Not  him ,  Evelyn 
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Silva  39.  Few  Trees,  Evelyn  Silva  243.  Smith  41.  Shallow  and 
Starvy  Land  ferves  for  Apples  in  fome  Places,  Beal  p.  Henonville  c„ 
4.  See  Barren  and  Deep. 

Ground  very  Shallow  ;  Not  Fruit- trees,  Evelyn  Pomona  67.  Not 
AJh,  Cook  55. 

Signs  of  Ground  fit  for  W : ood ;  where  grow  Betony  or  Wild  Straw - 
berries,  Evelyn  Terra  (5.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hill.  Exp.  660.  Or  Thiftles , 
or  Wild  Evelyn  Terra  <5.  Or  Mallows,  Nettles,  Flocks,  or 

Hemlock,  Smith  32*  And  fome  Places  where  Fern  grows,  Evelyn 
Terra  6 .  Cook  16. 

of  AW  Ground  ;  il/0/r,  Rufhes,  Wild  Tanjy,  Sedge,  Flaggs , 
Tarrow,  Evelyn  Terra  6 *  Fern  for  the  molt  part,  Broom  2a\6Hcath, 
Evelyn  Silva  4.  Smith  33.  Furze  and  Blewijh  pale  thin  fmall  Grafs, 
ib.  See  Markham  of  Barren  Ground  c.  1. 

Soft  Ground  ;  Chefnnt ,  Farm  35)  1.  Fear,  Henonville,  p.  55.  See 
Clay  and  Hard. 

Sound  Ground;  Walnut,  Evelyn  Silva  5p.  Sycamore,  Blith  135, 
Moft  Trees,  id.  124. 

Ground  leaning  to  the  South',  Fruit-trees,  Beal,  41.  J.  B.  Husb* 
301.  Or  to  the  South-RiSk,  Worlidge  Vinetum  c.  4,  fed.  1. 

Spewing  Ground  ;  Not  Poplar ,  Evelyn  Silva  72.  See  very  Wet. 

Spungy  ;  fee  Cold. 

Stiff  Ground ;  Oak,  Evelyn  Silva  24.  Cook  1 6.  Hornbeam,  Evelyn 
Silva  48,  242.  Cook  63.  Service ,  Evelyn  Silva  63.  Cook  65.  AJh , 
Evelyn  Silva  242.  W inter- A^yAe,  Evelyn  Terra  6.  Beal  ip,  32,  41. 
Langford  81.  Henonville  c.  4.  Worlidge  Vinet.  c.  4.  led.  1.  It  ferves 
for  Red-Willow.  Apple  better  than  Garden  Pear,  Cotton  6.  Pear 
better  than  Stone-Fruit,  ib.  Not  Sycomore ,  Evelyn  Silva  6 8.  Cook 
73.  Not  Green-Willow.  See  Clay  and  Loofe. 

Ground  Very  Stiff',  Not  Beech ,  Farm  66y.  Not  Hornbeam ,  id* 
666 .  Not  AJh,  id.  661.  Not  Fruit-t rees,  London  1.  c.  3.  Not 
fit  for  a  Nurfery,  id.  2.  c.  16.  Langford  7.  Cotton  pi.  Cook  16 . 

Soil  with  fome  Stones  in  it,  is  beft  for  moft  Trees,  Blith  124. 

Stony  Ground;  Walnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  5p.  Beal  33.  Langford  63, 

1 36.  Worlidge  Husb.  101.  Birch ,  Evelyn  Silva  78.  Beech,  Nourfe 
c.  8.  Farm  666,  66y.  Hornbeam,  id.  666.  Oak ,  Crefcentienfis  251V 
Wood,  Evelyn  Silva  244.  Pear,  Evelyn  Pomona  80.  Langford  63 . 
Worlidge  Husb.  100.  and  Vinet.  c.  4.  fed.  2.  Apples  in  fome  Places^ 
Beal  p.  See  Gravel. 

Very  Stony  Ground  ;  Few  Timber-Trees,  Evelyn  Silva  7?  25. 

Smith  41. 

Inftead  of  Thorns  not  growing  in  a  Hedge  or  Coppice,  plant  Fruit - 
Trees. 

Near  Towns  ;  Hornbeam  in  Clumps,  Evelyn  Silva  48. 

In  Soil  not  tried  before  with  Fruit- trees,  plant  Apples  and  Pears 
alternatively,  Phil.  Tranfi.  n.  71. 

In  Vallies',  Walnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  yp.  Chefnut ,  Farm  3pir 
Beech ,  Worlidge  Husb.  78.  Apples,  Evelyn  Pomona  6 8.  Beal  31, 
Fruit- trees,  Cotton  7. 

On  the  North  and  North-Eafi:  fides  of  Villages,  Elms ,  Beal  47. 

Very  ^Uneven  Ground;  Ungrafted  Apples,  Beal45. 

Walks',  Fruit-trees,  Langford  c.  11.  fed.  4.  Nourfe  132,  334.  Farm 
65 1.  Henonville  iop.  Pears ,  Evelyn  Pomona  yp.  Foreft-t rees. 

Cook 
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Cook  c.  38.  Elms,  Evelyn  Silva  41.  Farm  650.  Elms  growing 
high  and  kept,  ftript  up  to  the  Top,  Evelyn  Silva  41.  Walnut,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  58.  Langford  134.  Henonville  25,  no.  Farm  65 1.  Chef 
nut,  Evelyn  Silva  56.  Henonville  25,  no.  Horfe-Chefnut,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  56.  Langford  137.  Lime,  Evelyn  Silva  6p.  Cook  70.  He- 
nonville  27,  no.  Hornbeam ,  Evelyn  Silva  45.  Poplar,  Evelyn 
Silva  72.  Abele,  Speed  of  Husbandry  65.  Plane- tree,  Evelyn  Sil¬ 
va  115.  Lawrel ,  Evelyn  Silva  i6z.  Beech ,  Nourfe  c.  8.  A/>r, 

Evelyn  Silva  258.  Pinafter ,  88.  Chz/6,  1P/0*,  Black-Chcny,  Tew, 
Holly ,  Evelyn  Silva  260.  Fruit- trees  and  For  eft -t  rees  mixt. 

Near  Fine  Walks  ;  Not  Sycomore ,  Evelyn  Silva  68.  Cook  c.  20. 
Not  4/5b,  Evelyn  Silva  53.  Cook  p.  55.  Not  White-Poplar ,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  7 2* 

Ground;  Chzi,  Evelyn  Silva  24.  Beech,  Worlidge  Hush. 
78.  Apples,  Evelyn  Silva  57.  Walnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  57.  Cook  63. 
Langford  135.  Worlidge  Husb.  10 1.  Sycomore ,  Blith  135.  Moft  ! 
Trees,  Evelyn  Terra  6.  Blith  124. 

On  Wafte- Lands  ;  Foreft- trees,  Evelyn  Silva  p7-  Fruit- trees  and 
For  eft-  trees  mixt.  Fruit-txezs  for  the  Poor,  Evelyn  Pomona  51.  See  * 
Commons.  Hartlib’s  Def  p.  6. 

Near  Water',  Aquaticks ,  Farm  660.  Poplar ,  ib.  Birch ,  ib. 
Sallow ,  Evelyn  Silva  88.  Cbefnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  65.  Evelyn 

Silva  51.  Cyprefs,  Cato  c.  iji. 

Banks  worn  away  by  Water  ;  Alder,  Evelyn  Silva  86. 

Ground ;  Aquaticks,  Evelyn  Silva  73.  Birch ,  Evelyn  Silva 
78.  Not  Walnut,  Gerard.  Pliny  1.  16.  c.  18.  Not  Chefnut,  ib.  Not 

Cyprefs,  ib.  Not  Beech,  Farm  666.  Not  O^,  Crelcentienfis  170. 

Not  Fruits. rees,  Evelyn  Silva  2 12.  Langford  81.  Beal  26,  45.  Ta¬ 
verner  33.  Auften  Oblerv.  p.  5,  37.  Meager  c.  1.  London  1.  0.3. 
Compleat  Planter  258.  Not  a  Nurfery  of  ir/tf/V-trees,  Langford  7. 
Taverner  33.  See  Cold  and  Moilb 

Fat  Ground  ;  Sallow ,  Evelyn  Silva  88. 

Very  Ground ;  Alder,  Evelyn  Silva  4,  86.  Farm  660.  Hop¬ 
ping  Sallow ,  Evelyn  Silva  8p.  Not  Female-A/w,  Evelyn  Silva  3p. 
Not  AJh,  Evelyn  Silva  51,  54.  Cook  55.  Not  Lime ,  id.  70.  Not 

Sycomore ,  Evelyn  Silva  68.  Cook  73.  Not  Withy,  id.  82.  Not  Chef 

nut,  Evelyn  Silva  55.  Meager  c.  ip.  Not  White-Poplar,  Evelyn  Sil¬ 
va  72.  Not  Willow ,  Evelyn  Silva  p3-  Farm  660.  Not  Ozier,  id. 
502. 

Ground  on  which  Water  lies  long;  Few  Trees,  Smith  41.  Blith 
123.  Not  Fruit- trees,  Lawlon  c.  2.  Nourfe  13 1.  Worlidge  Vinef. 
c.  4.  fe£b  1 . 

Wheat  Land;  Walnut,  Evelyn  Silva  5p.  Fruit-tiees,  Taverner 
34.  It  lerves  for  Qyder-Fmit,  Evelyn  Pomona  74,  77.  See  Corn. 
Very  White  Ground  ;  Not  Fruit- trees,  London  1.  c.  3.  v 

Wild  Ground  ;  Oak,  AJh ,  &Cc.  Beal  4p. 

Sowre  WoodPL and  lerves  for  Cyder- Fruit,  Evelyn  Pomona  75. 
Anything  thrives  under  Elms,  Evelyn  Silva  41,  [27^.]  Cook  52. 
Pliny  1.  17.  c.  12.  Or  Alders,  Evelyn  Silva  86.  Pliny,  ib.  Ox ‘Pop¬ 
lars,  Evelyn  Silva  72.  Pliny,  ib.  Or  Abeles,  Evelyn  Silva  73. 
Speed  of  Husbandry  64.  Or  Pines ,  Palladius  Nov.  tit.  7.  Farm  3p2. 
Quaere.  See  Pliny,  ib.  and  Meager  c.  6.  But  not  ib  well  under  AJbf 
Evelyn  Silva  53,  54.  Nourfe  c.  8.  Bacon’s  Nat,  Hift.  Exp.  480.  Nor 

Beech , 
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Beech,  Nourfc  ib.  Nor  Chefnut ,  Evelyn  Silva  54.  Nor  Oak,  Firr 
nor  Fitch-t tee,  Pliny  ib.  Meager  c.  6.  And  yet  if  their  Branches  be 
pared  away,  there  are  few  Trees  that  do  much  hurt  in  this  refined 
Evelyn  Silva  [275).]  Pliny  ib. 

JV alnut-tiees  60  or  100  foot  afunder  do  good  to  Corn,  Evelyn  Silya 
55>.  Quaere,  fee  Pliny,  ib.  Meager  c.  6,  and  18.  Farm  35)2. 

Pliny  fays,  That  in  Bceotia  the  belt  Com  grew  among  Olive-trees 
ibid.  5 

IV Mows,  hurt  Com,  but  not  Grafs,  Farm  502. 

Oaks  difcreetly  difpofed  of,  take  off  nothing  from  other  Profits,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Silva  273. 

Oaks,  AJh  or  Flm  let  in  Pafture  Ground  3  or  4  Rod  afunder  do  no 
harm,  Cook  85.  J 

Oak  fet  1 2  Yards  afunder  do  little  hurt  to  Com,  Meadow  or  Pafture 
Smith  102. 

In  anfwer  to  that  Objection  of  fpoiling  Ground,  the  Inconveniences 
of  Orchards  planted  at  20  or  30  Foot  diftance  is  not  worth  fpeaking  of 
Hartlib’s  Leg.  p.  21. 

If  Men  would  plant  Fruit- trees,  they  might  take  as  great  Commo¬ 
dity  in  effed  by  pafturing  or  earing  of  their  Ground,  as  now  they  do, 
Taverner  p.  2p. 

By  planting  Fruit-trees  in  Fields  30  Yards  afunder,  you  may  almoffc 
have  a  double  Crop  on  your  Lands,  viz.  Grafs,  or  Grain  and  Fruit, 
and  the  Land  rather  benefited  than  damaged,  Langford  c.  1 1.  fed,  1. 

By  planting  Fruit- trees  30  Yards  afunder,  there  may  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  without  any  lofs  of  Grafs  or  Com ;  and  fo  Men 
may  receive  a  double  Gain ;  Hartlib’s  Defign  p.  7.  See  alfo  Blith's  Im¬ 
prover  improved,  p.  263.  and  Auften  of  Fruit-trees,  p.  2, 
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A* 

OF  the  Abele,  its  Quality ,  Soil, 
Leaves ,  Marks,  and  XJfes  of  the 
Leaves  and  Limber,  See.  Pag.  12 
Of  the  Acacia,  117. 

Of  the  Age  of  Trees,  188.  A  curious 
Difcourfe  about  that  and  their  Dimen - 
Jions,  189.  and  following. 

The  Air,  its  Effeff  with  regard  to  Trees, 
8cc.  10. 

Of  the  Alaternus,  152. 

Of  the  Alder,  its  (Qualities,  Soil,  and 
Maymer  managing  it,  86.  The 
Ufes  of  the  Tree,  87.  Its  Coals  and 
their  Ufes,  ibid.  Aledicinal  Virtues 
of  Alder,  ibid. 

Ufeful  Aphorifms  concerning  Seed,  Plants, 
Trees ,  Woods,  Timber,  &c.  242. 

The  Planting  about  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Aranjuez  in  Spain,  264. 

Arbutus,  or  the  Strawberry-tree,  its 
Quality  and  Ufes,  15;  9. 

Of  the  Afh,  71.  Of  the  Keys  or  Tongues 
of  the  Alh,  ibid.  The  Spanifi)  Tongues 
the  befi,  ibid.  The  Manner  of  fowing 
them,  ib.  Method  of  planting  Alb,  $  2. 
The  Ufes  of  Afh,  53.  Its  Produll, 
and  the  Excellent  Ufe  thereof  in  Phy- 
fick,  8cc.  54. 

Of  the  Afpen,  its  Qualities,  Leaves, 
Marks,  and  Ufes,  8cc.  73, 

The  Ancient  Atinia,  3  9. 

' 

OF  the  Bark  of  Trees  209.  Bark- 
bomid  Trees,  how  to  be  releafed , 
167. 

Bays  and  Cherry-Bays.  See  Laurel. 

Of  the  Quick-Beam,  or  Ornus,  being 
a  fort  of  Wild  Afh,  75;.  Its  Berries, 
Manner  of  fowing  them ,  8cc..  ibid. 

Of  the  Beech,  .45.  The  different  Kinds 
of  Beech,  ibid.  Ufes  of  the  Beech, 
46.  Produll  of  Beech,  fitch  as  Mafi , 
8cc.  47.  Of  the  Leaves  of  the  Beech, 
and  their  Ufes  in  Phyfck,  See.  48. 

The  Beech  at  Rome,  under  which  a  Tem¬ 
ple  was  built  to  Jupiter,  293. 

Benefit  of  Inclofure  and  Planting,  273, 
274 


Meafure  of  a  Billet  by  the  Statute  ]j8* 

Of  the  Birch,  its  Soil,  Marks,  Qualities 
and  Ufes,  78.  Of  the  JiiicV of  the 
Birch?  ctwd  its  Medicinal  ivtues^ 

Of  its  Roots,  8c e.  80,  8 1.  Of  the 
Bark  and  its  Juices,  84.  Of  its  Sap 9 
8j.  Of  the  Experiments  concerning  the 
fame,  taken  notice  of  in  the  Philojophi- 
cal  TranfaSions,  ibid. 

A  Cut  of  the  Birch,  and  the  Manner  of 
extracting  the  Sap,  84.  What  Quanti- 
tity  of  Liquor  a  Wounded  Birch  will 
produce  in  an  Hour,  312 , 

Blafted  Trees,  172. 

Boards ,  the  Way  of  makhig  thetn,  211* 

The  Box-Tree,  its  Sorts,  Soil,  Culture  and 
Ufes,  IV. 

Several  Experiments  c/Breaking  fever al 
Sorts  of  Wood,  221,  222,  223. 

Of  Broom,  106. 

Derivation  of  the  Name  of  the  County  of 
Buckingham  and  other  Places  from  the 
Plenty  of  Beech-Trees,  309. 

Of  the  Bud  of  Trees,  206. 

Buxus.  See  Box-tree . 

C 

C  Ankers  in  Trees,  170 * 

Caffi  and  other  Worms  about  Trees 
16  7. 

Caterpillars,  how  to  be  defroyed,  172. 

Of  the  Cedar,  13  7.  Its  Excellency  and 
Eafnefs  to  grow  in  any  Soil,  ibid.  Of  the 
Cedar  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Caro¬ 
lina,  New-En gland,  &c.  ibid.  Of  the 
Seeds  and  Culture  of  the  Cedar,  136. 
Of  the  manifold  Ufes  thereof,  ibid. 
Celaftrus,  152. 

The  different  forts  of  Charcoal,  232. 

Of  Charcoal -Du  ft  and  Loam,  and  the 
Way  of  making  it,  229. 

Coal  for  the  Powder-Mills,  how  made,22A. 
Small-Coal,  ibid. 

Of  the  My  fiery  of  Charing,  232,  233,8:0. 

Of  the  Black-Cherry  Tree,  63. 

Of  the  Chefnut  Tree,  59.  Of  the Sea- 
fen  of  Setting,  Planting  and  Travfplant- 
ing  them,  ibid.  Of  Graffng  them  in 
the  W limit.  Oak,  or  Beech ,  arid  the  Ef 
fett  thereof  56.  The  Ufes  of  the  Chef- 
nut  Tree.  The  Ufe  of  the  Flowers  See, 

of 
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of  the  Chefnut  in  Phyfich  The  famous 
Chefnu  t-Tree  of  Tam  worth,  203. 

Circles  olfervable  in  the  Trunk  of  aTrce 
when  plan  d,-2Q*\.  Difcourfe  about  that , 
ibid. 

Of  the  Coating  of  Timber,  218. 

Of  Colours  for  painting  Wood ,  239. 

Colour’d  Woods,  240.  _ 

The  Conclufton , containing  Propofalsjor 
the  Improvement  of  Forefs  and  other 
Amcenitiesfor  Shade  and  Ornament, 2^  6. 

Of  Coppices  both  for  Fuel  and  Timber, 
the  befi  way  of  Raifing  them,  Felling 
them ,  &c.  176,  177.  Of  the  Numbers 
or  Scantlings  to  be  left  upon  every  Acre. 
The  Statutes  about  that  Matter,  ibid. 

Of  the  Cork,  its  different  Sorts,  Climates, 
and  Ufes,  149. 

Of  the  Cornell,  or  Comus,  its  Ujes,  See. 

1 1 7. 

Crooked  Trees,  how  reform'd,  168. 

Cuttings  and  Slips,  243. 

Of  the  Cyprefs,  141.  Its  different  Sorts 
and  Qualities,  142.  A  curious  Tra¬ 
dition  about  the  Cyprefs,  ib.  The  Ufes 
of  it,  145.  Medicinal  Virtues  of  it, 

146. 

D. 

Directions  for  Planting  about  Noble¬ 
men  and  Gentlemens  Houfes ,  and 
likewife  for  Repairing  Forefh,and  Plant¬ 
ing  Fruit-trees,  2  56.  and  forwards. 

Of  t  he  Difbranching  of  Trees,  214. 
Diftances  afign'd  in  tranfplanting  Trees, 

17. 

Dog-Wood,  its  Ufes,  See.  108. 

Draining  of  the  Ground  to  make  the  Soil 
dry,  1 66. 

Dripping  and  Shade  to  be  removed  from 
Trees,  1 66. 

E. 

OF  the  Earth,  7. 

Earwigs  and  Snails  in  Trees,  jji. 
The  Elder ,  its  Ufes,  &c.  107. 

The  Ely  hum  of  the  Ancients,  292. 

Of  the  Elm,  39,  Of  the  Tranfplantation 
of  Elm,  41.  What  Soil  is  fit  for  the 
Elm,  42.  Of  Lopping  of  the  Elm,  43. 
Of  the  Seafon  of  Felling  of  the  Elm, 
44.  The  Ufes  of  the  Elm,  ibid.  The 
Leaves  of  the  Elm,  ibid.  A  very 
Jlrange  and  divering  Story  of  an  Elm, 
169.  The  fine  Plantation  of  Elms 
tranfpoi'ted  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to 
adorn  his  Palace  of  Aranjuez,  f?vm 
England,  264. 

Encouragements  to  Planting,  271. 


The  Engine,  by  fame  called  the  German- 
Devil,  with  Remarks  upon  it,  for  re¬ 
moving  of  Full-grown  Trees,  31. 
Evonymus.  See  Spindle-Tree. 

Curious  Experiments  of  breaking  Pieces  of 
Wood  of  fever al  forts,  to  know  their 
Strength,  221,  222,  223. 

F. 

OF  the  Felling  of  Trees,  and  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  it,  both  with  regard 
to  the  Age  of  the  Tree ,  and  the -Seafon 
of  the  Tear,  with  other  Directions  about 
it,  207,  and  following  Pages. 

Of  Fences  and  ^iiick-fets,  96. 

Fern,  how  to  be  def  rayed,  166. 

Of  the  Firr,  118.  Its  two  Principal 
Species,  viz.  the  Picea  m?Silver-Firr. 
The  Scottifh  and  other  North-Country 
Firr,  and  other  forts,  with  their  Ufes, 
Vitalities,  See.  1 1 9.  Subterranean  Firr 
and  other  Trees,  a  curious  Account  of 
them,  125.  Ufssof  Firr,  &c.  128.  Firrs 
of  150  Foot  high,  198. 

The  Time  and  Seafon -of  the  Flourifhing 
of  Trees , 

Of  the  Laws  and  Statutes  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  cf  For  efts,  246.  What  was 
anciently  meant  by  a  Foreir,  248.  Or¬ 
ders  given  the  Spanifti  Armada  in 
1588,  to  def  ray  the  Foreft  of  Dean, 
250.  Good  Foreign  F\  ref -Laws,  ib. 
Propofals  for  Improving  the  Forefts, 
256.  Several  famous  Forefts  in  Eng¬ 
land,  262.  The  Anther's  Exhortation 
to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  to  all 
the  Nation,  to  repair  the  Forefts,  and 
encourage  Planting,  ibid. 

The  Fruit  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Trees . 

See  in  the  Table  for  the  Trees  themf elves. 
Frutex,  Frutages,  Eruit-Trees,  20, 
109. 

Of  Fuel,  227.  The  Felling  cf  it,  and 
what  JVood  makes  the  bef  Fuel,  228. 
Of  Stacking  of  Fuel,  ibid.  Of  the 
Meafures  of  Fuel  by  the  Statute  7  Edw. 
6.  230.  And  by  the  Statute  43  Eliz. 
231. 

Of  the  Ufes  and  Manner  cf  Managing  of 
Furzes,  193. 


OF  the  Grain  of  Timber,  219. 

The  Granata,  cr  Malus  Punica, 
the  Manner  of  Cultivating,  and  its  Pro - 
dull,  154. 

Cvfiom  of  decking  Graves  in  Surrey  with 
Rofes,  298. 

An 
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An  Flifiorical  Account  of  the  Sacrednefs 
and  Vfeof  Standing  Groves,  280.  In- 
Jiances  out  of  Holy  Writ ,  283.  And 
out  of  prophane  Hifiory,  284.  Several 
Diverting  Stories  about  Trees ,  287. 

How  Groves  came  to  be  refpeBed  by 
the  Heathens ,  and  Sacrifices  made  there, 
287,  &c.  How  the  Myfieries  of  the 
Druids  were  celebrated  in  Groves, 
Woods ,  and  Forefis ,  288.  Groves  were 
the  Emblem  of  the  Elyfium  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  291.  The  Delight  the  Poets 
took  in  GroVes,  292,  293.  Groves 
frequented  by  great  Men  of all  forts ,  295;, 
294.  GroVes  the  confiant  Rendezvouz 
of  Lovers ,  ibid.  The  Ancients  lodg'd 
the  deadBodies  of  Great  Men  in  Groves 
as  the  mofi  Heavenly  Places ,  295;.  A- 
braham  had  his  Burying-Placefet  about 
\ with  Trees ,  296.  Our  Saviour  And 
his  Apofiles,  and  other  Worthies  fre¬ 
quently  chofe  f uhPlaces  of Solitude, 29  6. 
Sir  W illiam  Tempi  e  ordered  his  Heart 
to  be  buried  in  a  Garden,  297.  Of 
the  Groves  confecrated  to  Minerva, 
Iiis,  Latona,  Cybele,  Ofiris,  iEfcu- 
lapius,  and  Diana,  291.  Of  the  A- 
ricinian  Grove,  ibid.  The  Groves 
of  Vulcan,  Venus,  Cupid,  Mars,  Bel- 
lona,  Bacchus,  Sylvaniis,  rfoMufes, 
and  that  of  Hellicon,  and  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  other  Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes,  292. 
Several  very  diverting  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Stories  of  Groves  and  Trees  294, 
8c c.  Standing  Groves,  310, 

Gum  to  be  cut  away,  172. 


H. 


OF  the  Halle,  or  Nut  Silveftris  77. 
Of  the  Manner  of  Planting  and 
Cultivating  the  fame,  76.  Its  Soil , 
ibid.  Its  Ufes,  ibid. 

Of  the  Haw,  its  Medicbtal  and  other 
Ufes,  8cc.  98. 

Of  the  Witch-Hall  e  41. 

Of  Hedges,  Fences,  Thorns  and  Quick- 
fets,  96.  and  following  Pages.  Where, 
of  the  Medicinal  and  other  Virtues  and 
Ufes  of  many  different  Species,  which  is 
very  curious. 

Holly,  its  Ufefulnefs  and  Beauty,  178. 
The  fine  Hedge  of  it  in  Say’s-Court 
Gardt ns,  179.  Its  two  eminent  Kinds, 
ibid.  Its  Berries ,  and  the  Manner  of 
managing  and  propagating  the  fame,  ib. 
Several  Curiofities  belonging  to  it,  160. 
Hollo  wn  efs  in  Trees,  171. 

Of  the  Horn-beam,  or  Horfe-Beech,  48. 
Its  Toughnefs  and  Whitenefs ,  ibid.  Its 
Ufes,  ibid.  Of  its  Leaves,  49.  Hedges 
of  it,  ibid. 


Hornets  and  Wafps  in  Trees ,  1 7  U 

E 

JAfinine,  its  different  Sorts,  Product,  and 
Ufes,  8cc.  174.  . 

Of  the  Ilex,  38,  170.  Its  different  Sorts 
and  Vitalities,  See.  1 5 1.  The  Ufes  of  the 
Wood,  ibid. 

Infirmities  of  Trees,  187. 

Two  curious  Infcriptions,  227.  A?iother i 
298. 

Introdu&ion,  1. 

Iron-Mills  to  be  removed ,  271. 

Of  the  Juniper,  its  feveral  Sorts,  Product, 
Seeds,  and  Culture,  138.  Its  Berries, 
and  their  excellent  Ufes  in  Phyfick,  8c  a 
Ivy,  how  to  be  defiroy’d,  166. 

L. 

f  ' 

COmmon  Laurel,  or  Bays,  163.  2he 
Hifiory  of  that  Tree,  its  Culture , 
and  many  curious  Remarks  about  it, 
163,  164,  167. 

Lauro-Cerafus,  or  Cherry-Bay,  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts,  Ufes,  and^Method  of  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Propagation,  162. 

Layers,  how  to  be  ufed,  243. 

Laws  and  Statutes  for  the  Prefervation  of 
Woods  and  Forefis,  24 6. 

Laws  o/Numa,  ibid. 

The  Law  called  Lex  Aquilia,  ibid. 

The  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  ibid. 

Laws  concerning  Boundaries,  ibid. 

Laws  enatted  in  England  on  that  Subject, 
249- 

Law  of  King  Ina,  ibid. 

Several  Foreign  and  Domejlick  Laws  and 
Conftitutions  concerning  Woods,  Trees 
and  Forefis,  from  Page  249,  to  Page 
277. 

Of  the  Lignum  Foflile,  224. 

Of  the  Lime-Tree,  68.  Its  Qu^ties, 
Colour,  Sorts,  Marks,  Soil,  and  Roots, 

6  9.  Of  the  Tranfplanting  thereof,  ib. 
Of  its  Ufes ,  70.  How  Ornamental 
they  are  in  Holland,  and  elfewhere , 
Several  Infiances  of  Lime-Trees  of  a 
prodigious  Size  in  England,  Germany, 
and  other  Places,  197,  196,  197,  198. 
Of  the  Liquor  and  Sap  of  Trees,  See 
the  feveral  forts  of  Trees  in  the  Table . 
Liquors  jnigbt  be  made  out  of  theHedg- 
ing,  Sc c.  if  improved,  109.  Of  the 
Viiantity  of  Liquor  a  wounded  Birch 
will  produce,  312. 

Of  Loam,  and  Charcoal-Dvfi ,  and  il)£ 
Manner  of  making  it,  2  2  9. 

Of  the  Lotus,  its  Ufes,  8c c.  1 iff 
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and  Wave  on  White ,  ibid.  Hap  to 
7nay  Blue ,  Gmw,  Co/own, 

1Vi*  fla?i  how  to  Re vaile,  ibid.  Further  Di¬ 

reBions  about  P minting, 237?  2  3  8, 2  3  9‘ 
The  China-Vernijb,  239,  240. 

Of  the  Pepper  of  Jamaica,  140. 
Phillyrea,  its  fever al  Sorts  and  Vfes ,  and. 

its  Growth  and  Culture,  See.  152* 
Picea,  where  it  grows,  124. 


OF  the  Maple,  6;.  T he  Ufes  of  it, 
ibid  Its  Description  and  An - 
Value.  The  Litylrs  made  of  it 
in  Canada,  68. 

Maftick-Tree,  154- 
Meafels  infejl  Fruit-tree*,  168. 

_  _  *  i  r»  7 _ ♦  ^  iio  Acltm 


Meafels  infejl  Fruit-trees,  16$.  Tk  Pipafter ,T£emeJliAV\m,  122. 

Mice  <J«d  Rdts,how  to  be  defrayed  when  s  0fi  ten  fieveral  Sorts,  their  Ufes  do. 


J.  /7u  X  9  J  ' 

Pines  of  ten  fever  al  Sorts,  their  Ufes  See. 
120  1 2 1.  Strange  Relation  about  Pines 
in  Germany,  ibid.  Ufes  of  the  Pine, 
130,  and  following  Pages.  Pitch  and 
Tar  ext raBed  out  of  it,  of  which  a  cu¬ 
rious  Account,  1 3 1. 


hurting  Trees ,  172. 

Miflelto,  Difputes  about  it,  4. 

Moles  hurtful  to  Trees,  172. 

Mofs,  howto  berubVd  off  the  Trees,  170. 

Of  the  Mulberry,  1  ic  .Ufes  of  the  Tree 

and  Timber,  ibid.  T he  fevera  Jo  p;,  , -Tree  154. 
thereof,  ibid.  Of  its  leaves,  ibid.  Pf.1  be  deJ}royei,  I?2. 

Hlfof  Cuhtating  t^Mulberr  y  Of  the  Place  of  Growth  ftt.fi  for  Trees, 
for  Silk,  Transplanting  it,  the  Soil,  See.  Planting  of  Woods,  257. 

\\\  %^TdVdbfesV"If,  Of  .//Plane,  erPlatanus,  i(J  Qualities, 
1  -  3'-  Of  the  Gathering  of  the  Leaves  ^  Value  and  , y# 

thereof ,  ibid.  -,r  nf  Plants-  9no. 


A  curious  Account  of  the  Improvement 
of  the  Silk-Worm  in  France,  &c.  1 14. 
Myrtil,  its  Soil ,  different  Sorts,  and  cu¬ 
rious  Ufes,  152, 


N. 


o 


F  the  Nature  of  Timber,  21;. 


O. 


OF  the  Oak,  21.  Its  fevered  Sorts, 
Dillinams,  Marks,  and  Quali¬ 
ties,  22.  Of  the  Soil  fit  for  Oak,  and 
the  Seafon  and  Manner  of  Removing 
and  Jranf  planting  them,  2?.  £//«  0/ 

the  Oak,  ?3-  »//wt  Oakfttefi  tojup- 

port  great  Burthens,  34-  0/  the,„J 

duS  of  the  Oak,  fuch  as  Acorns ,  d*//, 
&C  awJ  tfc«>  Virtues  and  Ufes  in  1  by- 
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Vegetative  Motions  of  Plants,  209. 
Plants  to  weeded, .  242.  ^  Divers 
Royal,  and  other  Seats  in  England,  fa¬ 
mous' for  Planting,  260,  261,  262. 
DireBions  and  Encouragements  for 
Planting,  26  5,  See.  Benefit  of  Inclo- 
fure  and  Planting  demonfir  ated  by  ma¬ 
ny  Authentick  Accounts,  with  excellent 
DireBions  about  it,  from  p.  271,  top. 
279.  Several  Foreign  In  fiances  of  the 
Bene  ft  of  Planting,  271,  272. 

A  Propofal  for  appointing  Perfons  to  in - 
fpeB  into  that  Affair  in  England,  277* 
Julius Cjefar’j  Care  of  Planting,  and 
Woods,  ibid.  Other  Ancient  Infiances 
of  that  nature,  278.  The  great  Lofs 
and  Hazard  of  NegleBing  it  in  Eng¬ 
land,  278,  279.  Planters  generally 
blefi  with  long  Life  and  Health,  309. 
How  the  Seeds  are  prefervedfrom  Avo- 
lation,  312. 


t6e  ray  0/  ^ 
tin feveJat forts  of  Weeds,  240 

200,  201.  The  famous  Shire-Oak,  202.  bU  ’ 


The  Lady  Oak,  203. 

Of]he  Ozier.  See  Willow  and  Withy. 

P. 


A  Poem  concluding  the  Book. 

Of  the  Poplar,  71.  The  Wholfovmefs 
of  its  Shade,  72.  The  Ufes  of  the  Pop¬ 
lar  Leaves,  ibid.  The  Poplar  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  73.  The  Ufes  of  the  Poplar 
Tree  and  Timber,  74. 

Tremens  for  Gentlemen  living  in  re-  General  and  nfeful  Precepts  —If 
I  )  mete  Places  and  far  from  the  Con-  Trees  V  ood,  &c.  242. 

■veniency  o/Painters,  how  to  Stop,  Prime  Parad* 

and  Paint  their  Timber- V  orkat  home ,  roP°  Trees  1 8 1.  Infir uments 

CcepTfcr  it,’m.  Seafon  fit  for. 
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it,  I  S3.  Matty  iifeful  Directions  about 
it,  185,184.  Divers  excellent  Obser¬ 
vations  about  Pruning  of  Trees,  from 
p.  184,  to  188. 

Of  Putty,  the  TTay  of  making  it,  2  36. 

Pyracantha,  162. 

Pythagoras,  his  filent  Mcnafiery,  291. 


L?  i 


OF  the  Quercus  Marina,  or  Sea* 
Wreck,  or  Weed,  230, 

Of  Quickfets,  96. 


Strawberry-Treee.  See- Arbtitus. 

Subterraneous  Trees,  A  curious  Account 
of  them ,  126,  224,  227 . 

Suckers,  3  9.  Suckers  to  be  eradicated 
and  feparated  from  the  Mother-Root , 
1 66.  What  Suckers  beP  242. 

o  re*  *  tJ  7  a 

Sunrutrices,  20. 

Of  the  Sj^comore,  its  different  Sorts  and 
Ufes,  68, 

Syringe.  See  Pipe-Tree, 


T. 


'T 


R 


R. 

Emoval  of  Iron 
Rooks  dangerous 
172. 


,  291. 

Guejls  to  Trees , 


OF  Sabin,  Savine. 

Of  the  Sallow.  See  Willow  and 
Withy. 

Of  the  Sap  and  Liquor  of  Trees.  See  the 
feveral  forts  of  Trees,  where  that  is  par* 
ticularly  explain'd. 

Savine,  its  Nature,  and  Medicinal  and 
other  Ufes,  148. 

The  Norway  Saw-Mill,  214. 

Of  the  Seafoning  of  Timber  of  all  forts, 
216. 

Sea-Wreck,  or  Sea-Weed,  and  its  Ufe 
for  Fuel  and  Firing ,  2  30. 

Seed,  8. 

Seeds  and  Plants  to  be  weeded ,  242. 
Seminary  or  Nurfery  for  young  Trees,  12. 
Of  the  Service-Tree  and  Black-Cherry- 
Tree,  6  3.  Of  the  Manner  of  Planting 
and  Propagating  them,  ibid.  Of  the 
Ufes  of  the  Timber,  ibid.  Of  the  Bit¬ 
ter  Cherry-Tree  of  Canada,  65. 

Shade  and  Dripping  to  be  removed  from 
Trees,  1 66. 

Slips  and  Cuttings,  243. 

Smoak  and  Soot,  Effect  of  it,  1  r. 

Snails  and  Earwigs  in  Trees,  171. 

The  Soil,  7.  What  each  Soil  will  bear, 
and  what  not,  1 7. 

Sowing  of  Seed  to  produce  Trees,  1 3, 

Of  the  Squaring  of  Timber,  217. 
Spinet,  a  Sort  of  Pine,  122. 
Spindle-Tree,  its  Ufes,  8c c.  107. 

Of  Stakes,  and  their  taking  Root,  40. 

Of  Staking  and  Securing  young  Semina- 
naries  and  Plantations ,  17. 

Of  the  Stature,  Age,  and  Felling  of  Trees, 
188. 

Statutes  for  preferving  of  Woods  and  Fo - 
rejls,  246.  ■  * 

Of  Staves,  and  Wands ,  239. 


;  '  \  'i  s  .V 

TAmarick,  its  Qualities  and  Ufes  hi 
Phyjick  and  otherwife,  148. 
Tapping  of  Trees,  242. 

Tarr,  a  curious  Account  of  it,  13 1. 

The  Tecnical  Names,  or  Diffimilar  Parts 
of  frees,  247, 

Teredi  and  other  Tree-Worms,  167. 

Of  Thorps  and  Fences,  &c.  96,  and  foU 
lowing  Pages.  Ufes  of  the  Thorn,.  100. 
Of  the  Thuya,  byfome  called  Arbor  Y 1- 
ta?,  its  different  Vitalities  and  Ufes,  149, 
Of  Timber,  and  the  proper  Time  for  re¬ 
moving  it,  and  the  Manner  how,  30, 
Of  the  Seafoning  and  Ufes  of  it,  21$. 
Ponderous  Timber  the  bejl ,  219.  Of 
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JOHN  EVELYN,  %  Sec. 

S  I  R, 

H  E  Council  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  con  fide  ring  with  t  h  cm f elves 
the  great  Importance  of  having  the 
Publick  Meeting  of  the  faid  Society 
conflantly  provided  with  Entertainments  fuitable 
to  the  Defign  of  their  Inflitution,  have  thought 
fit  to  undertake  to  contribute  each  of  them  One; 
not  doubting  but  that  many  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  will  join  with  them  in  carrying  on 
fuch  an  Undertaking:  And  being  well  per- 
fuaded  of  your  Approbation  of  this  their  Pur- 
pofe,  (Jo  much  tending  to  the  Reputation ,  and 
Support  of  the  Society,)  they  defire  that  you 
would  be  pleasd  to  undertake  for  One;  and  to 
name  any  Thurfday  after  the  fourteenth  of 
January  next ,  fuch  as  fhall  be  mofl  convenient 
for  you  ;  when  you  will  prefent  the  Society  at 
one  of  their  Publick  Meetings,  by  your  felf  (or 
fome  other  of  the  Fellows  for  you)  with  fuch  a 
Difcourfe  (grounded  upon,  or  leading  to  Philo- 
fophical  Experiments)  on  a  Subjeff  of  your 
own  Choic e :  In  doing  of  which,  you  will  bene¬ 
fit  the  Society,  and  oblige, 

R, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Brouncker ,  P.  R,  S. 


Lond.  Dec.  28. 
i67  4- 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

My  Lor  d  V  ifcount  BROUNCKER,  See. 

Prefident  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY,  &c. 

My  Lord, 

Have  in  Obedience  to  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  and  the  irrefijfible  Suffra¬ 
ges  of  that  Society  over  which 
you  prefide,  refignd  thefe  Papers 
,  - to  be  dif pos’d  of,  as  you  think  fit : 

/  hear  war  Lordthip'x  Sentence  is,  they  Jbould 
,  -L  Pnhlick  Why  hould  not  a  thousand 

ThTneMMy  more  Value,  daily  enneh ,ng 
their  Cotte&ion  '(and  when  would  better  juftify 
the  laudable  Proofs  of  that  Affembly>  be 
oftner  produc'd,  as  feme  of  late  have  be  . 
This  my  Lord,  would  obviate  all  unkind  Ob- 
teaions ,  and  cover  the  Infirmities  of  the  prefent 
Difcourfe,  with  things  indeed  worthy  ourjnili- 
tution.  But,  as  I  am  to  obey  your  Lordfhip  r 
Commands  fo  both  your  Lordfhip  and  the  So- 
deT ^ accountable  for  publifhmg  the  Imper- 

fedions  of, 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordfhip  s,  and  Their 
mofl  obedient  Servant, 


j  EVELYN. 
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I  Am  call'd  upon,  by  Command  from  your  Lordjhip ,  and  the 
Council,  who  dired  the  Progrefs  of  the  Royal  Society ,  (  and  as 
in  courfe  it  falls  )  to  entertain  this  Illujlriotis  Ajfemhly  with 
fomething,  which  being  either  deduced  from,  or  leading  to  Rhi- 
lofophical  Experiment ,  may  be  of  real  ufe,  and  fuitable  to  the 
defign  of  its  Inftitution. 

1  am  highly  fenfible,  as  of  the  Honour  which  is  done  me ;  fo  of  the 
great  Difadvantages  I  lie  under,  for  want  of  Abilities  to  carry  me 
through  an  Undertaking  of  this  Importance,  and  before  fuch  acute  and 
learned  Judges;  but  I  hope,  my  Obedience  to  your  Commands,  and, 
at  leaft,  Endeavours,  will  coyer  thofe  defeds  for  which  I  can  make  no 
other  Apology. 

There  are  few  here,  I  prefiirhe,  who  know  not  upon  how  innocent 
and  humble  a  Subjed  I  have  long  fince  diverted  my  thoughts ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  hope,  they  will  not  be  difpleafed,  or  think  it  unworthy  of  their 
patience,  if  from  their  more  fublime  and  noble  Speculations  (  and 
which  do  often  carry  them  to  converfe  among  the  brighter  Orbs,  and 
Heavenly  Bodies )  they  defcend  a  while,  and  fix  their  eyes  upon  the 
Earth ,  which  I  make  the  prefent  Argument  of  my  Difcourfe*  I  had 
once,  indeed  pitch'd  upon  a  Subjed  of  fomewhat  a  more  brisk  and  lively 
nature ;  for  what  is  there  in  Nature,  fo  fluggifii  and  dull  as  Earth ? 
What  more  fpiritual  and  adive  than  Vegetation ,  and  what  the  Earth, 
produces  ?  But  this,  as  a  Province  becoming  a  more  Heady  Eland,  and 
penetrating  Wit,  than  mine  to  cultivate,  ( unlefs  where  it  tranfitorily 
comes  in  my  way  to  fpeak  of  Salts  and  Ferments  )  I  leave  to  thofe  oi 
this  learned  Society ,  who  have  already  given  fuch  admirable  Elfays  of 
what  they  will  be  more  able  to  accomplilh  upon  that  ufeful  and  curioits 
Theme ;  and  therefore  I  beg  leave,  that  I  may  confine  my  fell  to  my 
more  proper  Element  the  Earth*  which  though  the  loweft,  and  molt 
inferior  of  them  all,  is  yet  fo  liiblervient,  and  necelfary  to  Vegetation , 
as  without  it  there  could  hardly  be  any  fuch  thing  in  Nature. 

To  begin,  I  fhall  in  the  firfi:  Place  then  delcribe,  what  I  mean  by 
Earthy  then  I  fhall  endeayour  to  fhew  you  the  fever  al  forts  and  kinds 
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of  Earth;  and  laftly,  how  we  may  beft  improve  it  to  the  Ufes  of  the 
Husbandman,  the  For  eft  er ,  and  the  Gardiner ;  which  is  indeed  of 
large  and  profitable  Extent,  though  it  be  but  poor  and  mean  in  found, 
compar’d  to  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  rich  Ores ,  which 
likewife  are  the  Treafures  of  the  Earth,  but  lels  innocent  and  ufeful. 

I  intend  not  here  to  amufe  this  noble  Audience,  or  my  felf,  with 
thofe  nice  Enquiries,  concerning  what  the  real  Form  of  that  Body  or 
Subftance  is,  which  we  call  Earth ,  denudated  and  ftripp’d  of  all  Hete- 
rogenity,  and  reduc’d  to  its  Principles :  As  whether  it  be  compofed  of 
fandy ,  central ,  nitrous ,  or  other  Salts ,  Atoms,  and  Particles?  Whe¬ 
ther  void  of  all  Qualities  but  Drynefs,  and  the  like,  (  as  they  common¬ 
ly  enter  into  the  feveral  Definitions  of  Fhilofofthers , )  nor  of  what  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Contexture  it  confifts,  which  caules  it  to  adhere  and  combine  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  to  affirm  any  thing  dogmatically  thereupon;  much  lels 
fhall  I  contend,  whether  it  be  a  Flanet  moving  about  the  Sun ,  or  be 
fix’d  ill  the  Centre  of  the  Univerfe;  all  which  have  been  the  curious 
refearches  and  velitations  of  our  later  Theorifts :  but  content  my  felf 
with  that  Body  or  Mafs  of  Glebe ,  which  we  both  dwell  on,  and  every 
day  cultivate  for  our  neceffary  lubfiftance,  as  it  affords  us  Corn ,  Trees , 
Flants,  and  other  V ?getables  of  all  forts,  ufeful  for  human  life,  or  the 
innocent  refrefhments  of  it* 

Kinher  in  Thole  who  have  written  de  Arte  Combinatoria ,  reckon  up  no  fewer 

mmd.fnbtcr.  than  One  hundred  feventy  nine  millions  one  thou fand  and  fixty  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  Earths ;  but  of  all  this  enormous  number,  as  of  all  other 
good  things,  it  feems  they  do  not  acquaint  us  with  above  eight  or  nine 
eminently  ufeful  to  our  purpofe ;  and  truly  I  can  hardly  yet  arrive  at  fb 
many*  Such  as  I  find  naturally  and  uiually  to  rife  from  the  Pit,  I  fhall 
here  fpread  before  you  in  their  order. 

The  molt  beneficial  fort  of  Mould  or  Earth ,  appearing  on  the  fur- 
face  (  for  we  fhall  not  at  prefen  t  penetrate  lower  than  is  neceffary  for  the 
planting  and  propagation  of  Vegetables)  as  it  confifts  of  a  mixt  body? 
is  the  natural  (as  I  beg  leave  to  call  it)  underturf- Earth,  and  the  reft 
which  commonly  fucceeds  it,  in  ftrata,  or  layers,  ’till  we  arrive  to  the 
barren  and  impenetrable  Rock,  be  it  fat  or  lean,  Loam ,  Clay ,  Flafticr 
Figuline,  or  Smectic ;  as  Chalk,  Marie ,  Fuller s-Earth,  Sandy , 
Gravelly ,  Stony,  Rock ,  Shelly,  Coal,  or  Mineral',  fuch  as  with  the 
Antients  were  the  Creta,  Argilla,  SmeElica,  Tofhacea,  Full  a.  Alba , 
Rufa,  Columbian,  Macra ,  Cariofa ,  Rubrica,  ( I  name  them  promil- 
cuoufly  )  to  be  found  in  the  old.  Geoftonic  Authors,  to  whom  I  refer  the 
Critical. 

Moft,  or  all,  of  thefe  lying  (  as  I  affirm’d  )  in  Beds,  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  from  fofter  to  harder,  better  to  worfe,  ufually  determine  in  Sand , 
Gravel ,  Stone,  Rock,  or  Shell ,  which  lajl  we  frequently  meet  with  in 
Marfh,  and  Fenny  Delves,  and  fometimes  even  at  the  foot  of  high 
Mountains,  and  fometimes  on,  the  very  Tops,  after  divers  fucceffions  of 
different  Moulds,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  profoundeft  Pits,  as  in  that 
deep  F  erf  oration  made  at  Amjlerdam ,  in  order  to  the  building  of  the 
Stadt-Houfe.  All  which,  and  of  the  Caufe  of  the  Succeffions  of  the 
feveral  Strata  of  FoJJtls ,  2>tc.  fo  bedded,  thro’  the  whole  Terreftrial 
Globe,  (  after  all  Conje&ures  hitherto)  the  Ingenious  Dr.  IV oodward  at¬ 
tributes  to  a  total  diffolution  of  the  Materials  which  conftituted  the 
Original  Fabrick  of  the  Antediluvian  JVorld',  when  the  commotion 
of  the  Waters  beginning  to  calm  and  relax,  the  difunited  floating  Par-. 

tides 
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tides  promifcuoufly  blended,  funk  down,  and  fubfiding  according  to 
theii  lpecifick  Gravity,  fettled  in  the  Beds  and  Strata  we  now  every 

where  find  them.  But  of  this,  and  other  Effects  of  the  Delude,  fee  the 
learned  'EdoEtor's  Ejfay.  & 

I  begin  with  what  commonly  firft  prefents  it  felf  under  the  removed 
Turf,  and  which,  for  having  never  been  violated  by  the  Spade  or  re¬ 
ceived  any  foreign  mixture,  we  will  call  the  Virgin-Earth  ’  not  that 
of  the  Chymijis ,  and  the  Searchers  after  the  Thilofifhers  Stone ;  but 
as  we  find  it  lying  about  a  foot  deep,  more  or  lefs,  in  Our  Fields,  before 
you  come  to  any  manifeft  alteration  of  Colour  or  Perfedion.  This  Sur- 
face-mould  is  the  beft,  and  fweeteft,  being  enriched  with  all  that  the 
Air,  Dews,  Showers,  and  Celeftial  Influences  can  contribute  to  it :  For 
tis  with  good  Earth ,  as  with  excellent  Water,  that's  the  bell,  which 
with  leaft  difficulty  receives  all  external  qualities ;  for  the  Fatnefs  of 
this  under-turf  Mould,  being  drawn  up  by  the  kindly  warmth  of  the 
Sun  to  the  Superficies,  fpends  but  little  of  its  Vigor  in  the  Grafs  and 
tender  Verdure  which  it  produces,  and  eafily  nourifhes  without  diflipa- 
ting  its  Virtue,  provided  no  rank  Weeds,  or  predatitious  Plants  (  con- 
lummating  their  Seeds )  be  buffered  to  grow  and  exhauft  it ;  but  main¬ 
tains  its  natural  force,  and  is  therefore  of  all  other  uncultivated  Moulds 
the  inoft  grateful  to  the  Husbandman. 

1  i  Now  as  the  reft  of  incumbent  and  fubjacent  Earths  approach  this 
in  vertue,  lo  are  they  to  be  valued  ;  and  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
diftinguifhable  by  their  feveral  Gonftitutions  .*  The  beft  of  which  is 
I  black,  fat,'  yet  porous,  light,  and  lufficiently- tenacious,  without  any 
mixture  of  Sand  or  Gravel ,  rifing  in  pretty  grols  Clods  at  the  firft 
breaking  up  of  the  Plough  ;  but  with little  labour  and  expofure  falling  to 
pieces,  but  not  crumbling  altogether  into  Duft,  which  is  the  defed  of  a 
more  vicious  fort.  Of  this  excellent  black  Mould  (  fit  almoft  for  any 
thing  without  much  manure )  there  are  three  kinds,  which  differ  in 
I  Hue  and  Goodnefs.  •  • 

-  i  ' 

The  next  layer  in  feries  to  this,  is  ufually  mixt  with  a  fprinkling  of 
Stories,  ibmewhat  hard,  yet  friable,  and  when  well  aired  and  ftirred, 
is  not  to  be  rejected ;  the  loofenefs  of  it,  admitting  the  refrefhment  of 
Showers,  renders  it  not  improper  for  Trees  and  Plants,  which  require 
more  than  ordinary  Moifture.  Declining  from  this  in  perfedion,  is  the 
darkijh  gray  or  tawny,  which  the  deeper  you  mine,  rifes  vein'd  with 
yellow,  and  lometimes  reddilh,  till  it  erid  in  pale;  and  if  you  penetrate 
yet  farther,  commonly  in  Sand,  and  a  gritty  Stone. 

Of  a  fecond  Clafs,  is  Mould  of  an  obfcure  Colour  alfo,  more  delicate 
Grain,  tender,  cheflum  and  mellow;  clear  of  Stones  and  Grittinefs, 
with  an  eye  of  Loant  and  Sand ,  which  renders  it  light  enough,  yet 
moift ;  of  all  other  the  moft  defirable  for  Flowers ,  and  the  Coronary 
Garden.  •  ‘  •  *f, 

To  this  we  add  a  yet  more  obfcure  andfandy  Mould,  accompanied 
with  a  natural  Fattinefs ;  and  this>  though  rarer,  is  incomparable  for 
I  almoft  any  fort  of  Fruit-Trees.  *  '  '  ■  f 

A  third  participates  of  both  the  former,  fattilh,  yet  interfperfed 
with  lmall  Flints  and  Pebbles,  not  to  be  altogether  negleded. 

K  fourth  is  totally  fandy ,  and  that  of  divers  colours,  with  lometimes 
a  bottom  of  Gravel ,  now  and  then  Rock ,  and  not  leldom  Clay ;  and, 
as  the  foundations  are,1  lb  is  it  more  or  lefs  retentive  of  Moifture,  and 
tolerable  for  Culture :  But  all  Sand  does  eafily  admit  of  Heat  and  Moifture, 

,  and 
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and  yet  for  that  not  much  the  better ;  for  either  it  difmiffes,  and  lets  them 
pafs  too  foon,  and  fo  contracts  no  ligature,  or  retains  it  too  long,  efpe- 
dally  where  the  bottom  is  of  Clay;  by  which  it  parches,  or  chills,  pro*  ■ 
ducing  nothing  but  Mofs,  and  difpofes  to  Cancerous  Infirmities :  But  if, 
as  fometimes  it  fortunes,  that  the  Sand  have  a  Surface  of  more  genial 
Mould,  and  a  fund  of  Gravel  or  loole  Stone ;  though  it  do  not  long 
maintain  the  virtue  it  receives  from  Heaven,  yet  it  produces  as  forward 
i'pringing,  and  is  Parent  of  lweet  Grafs,  which,  though  loon  burnt  up 
in  dry  Weather,  does  as  foon  recover  with  the  firft  Rain  that  falls. 

Of  pure  and  Jheer e-Sand,  there  s  white,  black,  bluifh,  red,  yellow 
harfher  and  milder,  and  fome  meer  Dull  in  appearance,  none  of  them 
to  be  defired  alone  ;  but  the  grey-black,  and  afh-eolour’d,  and  that  which 
frequently  is  found  in  heathy  Commons*  or  of  the  travelling  kind, 
volatile,  and  exceeding  light,  is  the  molt  infipid*  aud  woift  of  all.  I 
do  not  here  lpeak  of  the  Drift  and  Sea  Sands,  which  is  of  admirable 
virtue  and  ufe  in  mixtures,  and  to  be  fpread  on  fome  Lands ;  becaufe  it 
has  been  deicrib’d  fo  accurately  already  in  a  juft  Dilcqurfo  upon  another 
occafion,  by  an  experienc’d  Gentleman ,  dwelling  in  the  Weftern  Parts* 
where  this  Manure  is  perfectly  underftood,  and  recommended  to  more  j 

general  ufe. 

As  of  Sands,  fo  are  there  as  different  forts  of  Clays ,  and  of  as  differ 
rent  Colours,  whereof  there  is  a  kind  fo  obftinate  and  ill-natured,  as 
almoft  nothing  will  fubdue  it,  and  another  fo  voracious  and  greedy,  as 
nothing  will  fatiate,  without  exceeding  Induftry,  becaufe  it  ungrate- 
fully  devours  all  that  is  applied  to  it,  turning  it  into  as  arrant  Clay  as 
it  felf:  Some  Clays  are  more  pinguid  than  other;  fome  mote  flippery  5 
all  of  them  tenacious  of  Water  on  the  Surface,  where  it  ftagnates  and 
chills  the  Plant,  without  penetrating ;  and  in  dry  Seafons  coftive,  and 
hardning  with  the  Sun  and  Wind ;  moft  of  them  pernicious,  and  urn 
tractable.  , 

The  un&uous  and  fatter  Clay ,  frequently  lies  upon  the  other,  having 
oftentimes  a  balls  of  Chalk  beneath  it;  but  neither  is  this  worth  any 
thing*  ’till  it  be  loofened,  and  rendred  more  kind,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the 
Air  and  Heavenly  Influences;  in  a  word*  the  blue ,  white,  and  red 
Clay,  (if  ftrong)  are  all  unkind;,  the  ftony,  and  loofer  fort  is  yet 
fometimes  tolerable ;  but  the  light  Brick-Earth  does  yery  well  with  moft 
Fruit-trees. 

I  had  almoft  forgotten  Marjh-Earth ,  which  though  of  all  other, 
feemingly,  the  moft  churlilh,  a  little  after  ’tis  firft  dug,  and  dryed, 

(  when  it  foon  grows  hard,  and  chaps,  )  may  with  labour,  and  conveni¬ 
ent  expolure,  be  brought  to  an  excellent  Temper;  for  being  the  Product 
of  rich  Slime,  and  the  Sediment  of  Land-Waters,  and  Inundations, 
which  are  ufuallyfat,  as  alfo  the  rotting  of  Sedge,  yea,  and  frequently 
of  proftrated  Trees,  formerly  growing  in  or  near  them,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  rotted  (at  leaft  thelpray  of  them  )  and  now  converted  into 
Mould,  becomes  a  very  profitable  Land :  But  whether  I  may  reckon 
this  among  the  natural  Earths ,  I  do  not  contend.  I 

Of  Loams  and  BrickEarths,  we  have  feveral  forts,  and  fome  approach¬ 
ing  to  Clay  ;  others  nearer  Marie ;  differing  alfo  in  colour ;  and  if  it 
be  not  too  rude,  mingled  in  juft  proportion  with  other  Mould,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ingredient  in  all  forts  of  Earth ,  and  lo  welcome  to  the  Hul- 
bandman,  and  the  Gardiner  elpecially,  as  nothing  does  well  without  a 
little  dafh  of  it.  4 

Of 
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Of  Marie,  (of  a  cold,  fad  nature,  a  fubftance  between  Clay  and 
Chalk  )  feldom  have  we  fuch  quantities  in  Layers,  as  we  have  of  the 
forementioned  Earths  }  but  we  commonly  meet  with  it  in  places  affe-> 
ifted  to  it,  and  'tis  taken  out  of  Pits,  at  feveral  Depths,  and  of  divers 
Colours,  red,  white,  gray,  blue,  all  of  them  un&uous,  of  a  flippery 
nature,  and  differing  in  Goodnefs }  for  being  pure  and  immixt,  it  loonel 
relents  after  a  Shower,  and  when  dryed  again,  flackens,  and  crumbles 
into  Dull,  without  induration,  and  growing  hard  again  .•  They  are  pro¬ 
fitable  for  barren  Grounds,  as  abounding  with  Nitre ;  and  lometimes 
there  has  been  found  in  Marie  cDelfs ,  a  Vitriolic  Wood,  which  will 
kindle  like  Coal . 

Laftly,  Chalk,  which  is  likewife  of  feveral  Kinds  and  Colours,  hard, 
fofter,  fine,  courfer,  abftergent,  flippery  and  marly,  and  apt  to  diffolve 
with  the  Weather  into  no  unprofitable  Manure Some  of  them  have 
a  fandifh,  others  a  blacker  and  light  furface  }  and  there  is  a  fort  which 
produces  fweet  Grafs,  and  aromatic  Plants,  and  fome  fo  rank,  elpecially 
in  the  Valleys  of  very  high  Hills,  as  to  feed  not  only  Sheep,  but  other 
Cattle,  to  great  advantage,  as  we  may  fee  in  divers  places  among  the 
Downs  of  Sujfex.  But  it  has  a  peculiar  virtue  above  all  this,  to  im¬ 
prove  other  Lands,  as  we  fhall  come  to  lhew. 

I  forbear  to  fpeak  particularly  of  other  Argillaceous  Fullers- Earth , 
Tobacco -Clay  dry  and  aftringent,  the  white  Cimolia,  and  the  feveral 
fi&ile  Clays',  becaufe  they  are  not  lo  univerfal,  and  lerviceable  to  the 
Plough  and  Spade  \  much  lefs  of  Terra  Lemnia,  Chia,  Melitenjis , 
Hetrufca,  and  the  reft  of  the  Sigillata ;  nor  of  the  Bolus's ,  Rubrics , 
and  Okers ,  Figuline ,  Stiftic ,  Smegmatic ,  &c.  as  they  are  diverfly 
qualified  for  feveral  ufes,  Medical ,  and  Mechanical  *  but  content  my 
felf  with  thole  I  have  already  enumerated; 

Now  befides  the  Delcription  and  Chara&ers  we  have  given  of  thefe 
feveral  Moulds  and  Earths ,  as  they  refide  in  their  feveral  Beds  and 
Couches,  there  are  divers  other  Indications,  by  which  we  may  difeover 
their  Qualities  and  F  erf e£l  ions }  as  amongft  other,  a  moft  infallible  one 
is,  its  difpofition  to  melt,  and  crumble  into  fine  morlels,  not  turn  to 
Mud  and  Mortar,  upon  the  defeent  of  gentle  Showers,  how  hard  foever 
it  leem  before,  and  if  in  ftirring  it  rife  rather  in  Granules,  than  maffy 
Clods.  1 

If  excavating  a  Pit,  the  Mould,  you  exhauft,  more  thanfiil  it  again, 
Virgil  tells  us  ftis  good  Augury ;  upon  which  Laur  ember gius  affirms, 
that  at  Wittemberg  in  Germany ,  where  the  Mould  lies  lb  clofe,  as  it 
does  not  replenilh  the  Fofs  out  of  which  it  has  been  dug,  the  Corn 
which  is  fown  in  that  Country  loon  degenerates  into  Rye and  what  is 
ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  Rye  lown  in  Thuringia  ( where  the 
Earth  is  lels  compacted)  reverts,  after  three  Crops,  to  be  Wheat 
again; 

My  Lord  Bacon  dire&s  to  the  oblervation  of  the  Rainbow,  where 
its  extremity  leems  to  reft^  as  pointing  to  a  more  rofeid  and  fertile 
Mould}  but  this,  I  conceive,  may  be  very  fallacious,  it  having  two 
Horns,  or  Bales,  which  are  ever  bppofite. 

But  the  Situation  and  Declivity  of  the  Place  is  commonly  a  more 
certain  mar k;  as  what  lies  under  a  Southern,  or  South-Eaft  riling 
ground }  but  this  is  alfo  eligible  according  to  the  purpofes  you  would 
employ  it  for }  fome  Flants  affe&ing  hotter,  cither  colder  expofures ; 
Ibme  delight  to  dwell  on  the  Hills,  others  in  the  Vallies,  and  clofer 
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^cats  •  and  fome  again  arc  indifferent  to  either  ;  but  generally  fpeaking, 
irioft  of  them  chufe  the  warm,  and  more  benign;  and  the  Bottoms  aie 
univerlally  fertile,  being  the  recipients  of  what  the  Showers  bring  down 

to  them  from  the  Kills  and  more  elevated  parts. 

Another  infallible  Indication  is  the  nature,  and  flondnefs  of  the 
Plants,  which  officioufly  it  produces;  as  trfttre Tktfks  fpontaneouflf 
thrive  *  where  the  Oak  grows  tall  and  fpreadmg;  and  as  the  Plant  is  oi 
kind,  lbtoprognoftic  for  what  Tillage,  Layer,  or  other  uie,  the  Ground 
is  proper-  TymC,  Strawberries ,  Bettony ,  Sorall,  to.  dire#  to  Wood ; 
Camomile,  to  a  Mould  difpolid  for  Corn,  and  I  add,  to  Hortulan  Fur- 
niture  ;  Burnet ,  to  Paldure ;  Mallows  to  Roots,  and  the  like,  as  my 

Lord  Verulam  and  others  oblerye.  _  . 

On  the  contrary,  fome  Ground  there  is  fo  cold,  as  naturally  brings 

forth  nothing  but  Gorfe,  and  Broom,  Holly  T ew,  Jenifer,  Ivy , 
Box,  8Cc.  which  may  happily  direct  us  to  the  Planting  oiTtne,  Fits, 
the  Thillyreas,  Laurel,.  S{atiijk-Broom,  and  other  perennial  Verdures 

“SKm,  Wild-Tanfy,  Sedge,  Flags,  Fern ,  farrow  and 
where  Plants  appear  wither'd  or  blalted,  Ihrubby,  and  curl  d,  (which 
are  the  effe&s  of  immoderate  Wet,  Heat,  and  Cold  interchangeably  ) 
are  natural  Auguries  of  a  curfed  Soil :  Yet  I  have  obferv’d  fome  Ferny 
Grounds  proper  enough  for  Cop  fee  and  Forejl-Trees.  Thus  as  by  the 
Blant  we  may  conjedure  of  the  Mould ;  lb  by  the  Mould  may  weguels 
at  the  Flant ;  The  more  herbaceous  and  tender,  fpringing  from  the 
^entle  Bed  ;  the  courier  and  rougher  Plants,  from  the  rude  andchurlilh  . 
And  as  fome  Earths  appear  to  be  totally  barren,  and  fome  though  not 
altogether  fo  unfruitful,  yet  wanting  Salacity  to  conceive,  Vigor  to 
produce,  and  fenfibly  eluding  all  our  Pains ;  lo  there  is  other,  which  is 
perpetually  pregnant,  and  this  is  likewife  a  good  Prognoftic.  ^ 

Upon  thefe,  and  luch  like  hints*  in  proposals  of  tranfplanting  Spices 
and  other  exotic  Rarities,  from  either  Indies,  the  Curious  Ihould  be 
lludious  to  procure  of  the  natural  Mould  in  which  they  grow  (and 
this  might  be  effected  to  good  proportion,  by  the  balafting  of  Ships ) 
either  to  plant,  or  nourifh  them  in  from  the  Seed,  till  they  wrere  ot 
age  and  had  gained  fome  liability  of  Roots  and  Stem,  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Genius  of  our  Climate  ;  or  for  Eflays  of  Mixtures, 

to  compofe  the  like.  : .  _  _,r 

By  thb  Goodnefs,  Richnefs,  Hungrinefs  and  Tin£lure  of  the  Water 

Braining  through  Grounds,  and  by  the  Weight  and  Sluggiffinefs  of  it, 
compared  with  the  lighter,  conje&ure  alfo  may  be  made,  as  in  part  we 

have  fhewed  already.  . 

To  conclude,  there  are  almoft  none  of  our  Senfes ,  but  may  oi  right 

pretend  to  give  their  Verdid  here.:  And  Firjl, 

By  the  Odour  or  Smelly  containing  (  as  my  Lord  V °,rulam  affirms ) 
the  juice  of  Vegetables  already  as  it  were  conco&ed  and  prepared;  fo  as 
after  long  Drowths,  upon  the  full  Rains,  good,  and  natural  Mould  will 
emit  a  moll  agreeable  Scent;  and  in  fome  places  (as  Alonfo  Barba. ,  a 
confiderable  Spanijh  Author  tedffies)  approaching  the  moll  raviffiing 
Perfumes ;  as  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Ground  be  difpoied  to  any  Mine¬ 
ral,  or  other  ill  quality,  fending  forth  Arjenical ,  and  very  noxious 
Steams ;  as  we  find  from  our  Marffies  and  Fenny-grounds. 

By  the  Tafie ,  and  that  with  good  teafon  ;  all  Earths  abounding 

more  or  lefs  ia  their  peculiar  Salts,  as  weH  as  Blfflt*  i  fome  fweet  an 

„  more 
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more  grateful ;  others  bitter,  mordacious,  or  aftringent :  fome  flat  and 
jniipid ;  allot  them  to  be  dete&ed  by  percolation  of  untainted  Water 
through  them ;  though  there  be  who  affirm,  that  the  belt  Earth  life: 
the  belt  Water ,  and  Oyl,  has  neither  Odour  nor  Tafte.  ’ 

By  the  Touch,  if  it  be  tensra, ,  fatty,  deterfrye,  and  flippery :  or 
more  afperous,  gritty,  porous  and  friable  ;  lifcewife  if  it  fticJc  to  the 
fingers  like  Bird-lime,  or  melt,  and  diffoive  on  the  tongue  like  Butter  • 
Furthermore,  good  and  excellent  Earth  lhould  be  of  the  fame  conft'tul 
tmn,  and  not  of  contrary,  as  foft  and  hard;  churlilh  and  mild;  moift 
and  dry  ;  not  too  unftuous,  nor  too  lean,  but  relbluble,  and  of  a  iuft 
and  procreative  temper,  combining  into  a  light,  and  eafily  crumbling 
Mould ;  yet  confiftent,  and  apt  to  be  wrought  and  kneaded,  fuch  as 
having  a  modicum  of  Loam  naturally  riling  with  it,  to  entertain  the 
Moiftuie,  does  neither  defile  the  Fingers,  nor  cleave  much  to  the  Spade 
which  eafily  enters  it,  and  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  under  the  Turf  of 
Pafture-grounds,  upon  which  Cattel  have  been  long  fed  and  foddered. 
In  a  word,  that  is  the  bell  Earth  to  all  Senfes,  which  is  of  a  blackifh 
gray,  cuts  like  Butter,  flicks  not  obftinateiy,  but  is  fhort,  light,  brea¬ 
king  into  fmall  Clods  ;  is  fweet,  will  be  temper'd  without  cruftin0*  or 
chapping  in  dry  weather,  or  (as  we  fay)  becoming  Mortar  in  wet. 

Laflly,  by  the  Sight ,  from  all  the  Inflances  of  Colour ,  and  other  vi~ 
fible  Indications  .*  For  the  common  Opinion  is,  ( though  lone;  fince  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Columella)  that  all  hot,  and  choleric  Grounds,  a§re  red  or 
brown-,  cold  and  dry,  blackifh  ;  cold  and  moift,  whitifh  •  hot  and  moift 
ruddy  ;  which  yet,  Exhalations  from  Minerals,  the  Heat  of  the  Sun* 
and  other  Accidents  may  caufe  ;  but  generally,  they  give  preeminence 
to  the  darker  Grays ;  next  to  the  Ruffet  h  the  clear  Tawny  is  found 
worfey  the  light  and  dark-afh  colour  ( light  alfo  of  weight,  and  refem* 
bling  Allies)  good  for  nothing;  but  the  ye  llowijh -red  worft  of' all. 

^  t  fit  to  be  known,  as  contributing  to  noble  and  ufeful 
Experiments ,  upon  due  and  accurate  Comparifbns,  and  Enquiries  from 
the  feveral  Particles  of  their  Conftitutions,  Figures,  and  Modes,  as  far 
at  leaft,  as  we  can  difeover  them  by  the  beft  auxiliaries  of  Microfeopes 
Lotions ,  Strainers ,  Calcinations ,  Triturations  and  Grinding  •  upon 
fuch  difeovery  to  judge  of  their  qualities,  and  by  effaying  variety  of 
Mixtures,  and  imitating  all  forts  of  Mould,  foreign  or  indigen,  to 
compound  Earths  as  near  as  may  be  refembling  the  natural,  fbr  any 
fpecial  or  curious  ufe,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  alter  the  Genius  of 
Grounds,  as  we  fee  occafion.  '  v 

The  confideration  of  this  it  was,  which  gave  me  the  Curiofity  to  fall 
upon  the  examining  of  a  Colle&ion  I  had  made  of  feveral  forts  both  of 
Earth  and  Soils,  fuch  as  I  could  find  about  this  Territory :  whereof 
°me  I  wafhed,  to  find  by  what  would  melt,  refide,  or  pafs  away  in  the 
percolation,  of  what  vifible  Figure  they  chiefly  feemed  to  confift,  armed 

as  l  was  with  an  indifferent  Microfcope ,  of  which  be  pleafed  to  take 
this  brief  account. 

Gravelly  and  Arenous  Earths  of  feveral  lorts,  before  they  were 
wafhed,  appeared  to  be,  moft  of  it,  rough  Chryjials,  of  which  fbme 
very  tranfparent  and  gemmy ;  few  of  them  ftiarp  or  angular,  but  roun- 

difh  ;  mixed  with  Atoms  and  Particles  of  a  mineral  hue,  which  being 
well  dried,  and  bruifed  on  a  hard  ferpentine  Stone,  and  Mullar  of  the 
lame,  was  with  little  labour  reduced  to  an  impalpable  whitifh  Sand, 

untran* 
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untranfparent,  as  it  happens  ii^  the  bruifings  of  moll,  though  never  fa 
diaphanous  Bodies,  which  may  be  fo  reduced. 

Yellow  Sand  had  the  appearance  of  Amber ;  bruiled,  an  untranlpa- 

ycfit  paler  Sand. 

Fat  rich  Earth ,  full  of  black  fpots,  without  much  difcolourirtg  thd 
Water  (  as  hardly  did  any  of  the  Sands  of  all )  being  dried,  was  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  delicate  fandy  Duft,  with  very  little  brightnefs. 

Marjh  Earth  contained  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Sand,  the  reft  re* 

fembled  the  fat  Earth.  . 

The  ‘Vnder-paflure  Mould  had  likewife  a  fandy  mixture,  and  what 

paffed  with  the  Water  after  evaporation,  leemed  to  be  an  impalpable,; 

and  very  fine  untranfparent  Sand. 

Clay  confifted  of  molt  exceeding  fmooth  and  round  Sands,  oi  ieveral 

opacous  Colours.  ...  c  * 

Totter  s-Earth ,  of  different  forts,  ground  fmall,  became  like  Sand, 

of  a  yellowilh  gray,  and  other  Colours,  exceeding  polite  and  fmooth. 

A  certain yellowijh  loamy  Earth ,  which  had  been  brought  tome,  with 
fome  Orange-Trees  out  of  Italy ,  was  reduced  to  a  bright  foft  Sand,  ap^ 
bearing  more  gemmy  than  in  the  other  Loams. 

Chalk  refembled  fine  white  Flower,  and  fome  of  it  fparkling,  eipe- 

dally  the  harlher  fort ;  but  the  tender,  not. 

Fullers ’Earth  appeared  like  Gum  Tragacanth,  a  little  wetted, ,  leem- 
ingly  fwelled,  yet  glittering  ;  but  when  reduced  to  a  fine  Duft,  a  fmooth 

Sand 

Tobacco-Earth ,  not  much  trailed, ■  was  juft  like  white  Starch ;  wafhed 
and  well  dried,  it  refefnbled  the  whiteft  Flower  of  JVheat  a  little  candi¬ 
ed.*  I  had  not  the  Opportunity  of  examining  the  leyeral  forts  of  Maries: 
and  fo  I  proceed  to  the  Dungs. 

Neats-Dung ,  (the  Cattel  fed  only  with  Fodder,  or  little  Grals,  ior 
*twa$  in  the  Winter  I  made  my  Obfervations  )  appeared  to  be  nothing 
but  Straws  in  the  entifO  fubftance,  and  Colour  little  alter’d,  lave  what 
a  certain  fiippery  Mucilage  gave  them,  fprinkled  with  a  gliftring  Sand 
like  Atoms  of  Gold ,  but  upon  walhing  and  drying  again,  the  tena¬ 
cious  Matter  vanilhed,  and  the  Straws  appeared  leparated  and  cle&r. 

SheepsEDung  was  much  like  the  former,  only  the  Ipires  and  blades 
of  a  fine  lhort  Grafs  conglomerated  and  rolled  up  in  the  Pellets,  and  the 
Glew  about  it  lefs  vifeous,  but  it  paffed  alfo  away  in  the  lotion. 

Swines-Dting  had  the  refemblance  of  dirty  Bees  Wax,  mingled  with 
Straws  and  Husks,  which  feemed  like  candied  Eringo ,  and  fome  like 
Angelica  Roots. 

The  Soil  of  HorfeS  appeared  like  great  Wifps  of  Hay,  and  little 
Straws,  thin  of  Mucilage,  and  which  being  walhed,  was  eafily  to  be 


dilcemed  by  a  naked  Eye. 

SDeers-Dung  much  refembled  that  of  Sheeps. 

Tigeons-Dung  confifted  of  a  ftiff  glutinous  matter,  eafily  reducible 
to  Duft  of  a  gray  Colour,  with  fome  husky  Atoms,  after  dilution. 

Laftly,  . 

The  <Dung  of  ToUltryy  was  fo  full  of  Gravel,  fmall  Stones,  and 

Sand,  that  there  appeared  little  or  no  other  fubftance,  lave  a  very  fmall 
portion  both  of  white  and  blacfcilh  vileous  Matter  twilled  up  together  j 
of  all  the  other,  the  moll  foetid  and  ill  fmelling. 


Thefe 
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Ihefe  were  all  I  had  Time  and  Leifure  to  examine  ;  I  cannot  fay 
with  all  the  Accuratenefs  they  were  capable  of,  but  fufficiently  to  en¬ 
courage  the  more  Curious,  and  to  fatisfy  my  felf,  that  the  very  fineft 
Earth,  and  belt  of  Moulds,  however  to  appearance  mix'd  with  divers 
imperfed  Bodies,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  confifl  more  of  fandy  Tar- 
ticks,  than  of  any  other  whatfoever;  at  lead,  if  from  this  Criterion. 
we  may  be  allowed  to  pronounce  what  they  feem  to  the  Eye,  Sands , 
Cryftals ,  or  Salts ,  call  them  what  you  pleafe }  the  Confideration  of 
which  being  i'o  univerlally  the  Caufe  of  Vegetation ,  was  no  fmall  In¬ 
ducement  to  me  to  fee,  if  by  examining  the  feveral  Earths ,  ( though 
but  by  a  eurlory  inlpedion  )  I  might  poflibly  deted,  what  Rudiments 
of  l'uch  a  Trinciple  there  were  lurking  in  them,  abftradedly  taken  £ 
not  that  I  opine  Earth  to  be  Salt  alone,  and  nothing  elfe,  ( though 
perhaps  little  more  befides  Sulphur  )  for  fo  it  produces  no  Vegetable 
that  I  know  of,  without  Water  to  diffolve  and  qualify  it  for  inlump- 
tion,  and  perhaps  lome  other  vegetable  Matter,  fitted  to  manure  and 
receive  the  Seeds ,  and  keep  the  Plant  fteady  \  which  yet,  for  ought  I 
can  difcern,  is  alfo  but  a  finer  fort  of  Sand ,  the  Clamminefs  of  it  be¬ 
ing  rather  fomething  extrinfical  and  accidental  to  it,  than  any  Thing 
natural,  and  originally  conftitutive :  For,  the  Combination  of  thefe 
feveral  Moulds,  which  gives  the  Ligature,  Slipperinefs,  and  a  diverle 
Temper,  leems  rather  to  be  caufed  by  the  perpetual  and  luccelfive  rot¬ 
ting  of  the  Grafs ,  Tlants ,  Leaves ,  Branches ,  Mofs ,  and  other  Ex- 
crefcencies  growing  upon  it  ( than  any  peculiar  or  iolitary  Principle 
apart  )  which  in  long  trad  of  Time,  has  amalfed  together  a  Subfiance 
heterogeneous  to  the  ruder  Particles,  which  after  the  dilutions  of  the 
Superficies  (  that  is,  of  the  rich  and  fatter  Mould)  appears  to  be  lit¬ 
tle  other  than  Sand ,  or  fixed  Salts,  of  various  Figures  and  Colours  ; 
fince  even  the  moll  obdurate  and  flinty  Tebble  beaten  arid  ground  to 
Powder,  or  by  Calcination  reduced  to  an  inpalpable  Duft,  is  as  fine 
both  to  the  Eye,  and  lmooth  to  the  Touch,  as  the  moft  SmeBic 
Earths,  and  Maries  themfelves  ;  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  you  lhall  colled 
from  the  Subfidence  (to  Appearance)  of  the  moft  Gryftal  Waters, 
precipitated  by  deliquated  Oil  of  Tartar ,  or  the  like;  and  the  more 
they  be  fubdued  and  broken,  the  harder  they  will  prove,  if  (cleared 
of  their  nitrous  Parts)  they  pafs  the  Potter’s  Fire,  however  they 
feemed  before  to  be  of  different  Conftitution  :  This  is  evident  in  Vef- 


fels  made  of  Tobacco-Clay,  or  whatever  the  Material  be,  which  has  of 
late  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  for'  the  finding  out  of  a  Gompofi- 
tion  ( if  I  may  fo  call  it  )  nothing  inferior  to  the  hardeft  Torcelain, 
and  almoft  as  beautiful  (  by  a  worthy  Member  of  this  Society. )  And  Hooke, 
now  upon  Contemplation  of  that  almoft  univerfal  Ingredient  of  Sand , 
through  all  our  Tryals,  I  cannot  but  incline  to  the  Sentiment  of  that 
excellent  Thilofopher,  as  well  as  Thyfcian,  (  the  learned  *  Dr.  Lifter')  *  See  iu 
that  Sand  might  be  the  firft  Mantle,  and  univerfal  Covering,  of  the  S” 

whole  newly 'Created  Earth.  {^^X^peringSanL 

But  to  return  to  our  foperficial  Earth,  which  we  call  the  Mouldy 
affirm  it  to  grow,  and  increale  yearly  in  Depth,  from  the  Caules  af  Ore-  ties,  frefented 
laid  ♦  and  in  idme  Places  to  that  Proportion,  as  to  have  railed  no  in-  &  the  R  5V 
confiderable  Hills  and  Eminences,  by  the  accidental  Fall,  and  rotting 
of  Woods  and  Trees  -  f\i6h^^Birc^Hnd£eechy  &e.*  which  are- not 
of  a  Conftitution  to  remain  long  in  the  Ground  (  as  Fir,  Oaky  -Mlk± 
and  fome  other  Timber  will  do,  and  grow  the  harder)  without  Cor- 
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nipt  ion  and  relenting  into  Mould  as  foft  and  tender,  as  what  they 
firft  were  Town  or  planted  in  ;  and  of  this  I  am  able  to  give  undeniable 
Inftances,  I  infill  not  here  on  the  perpetual  Succeffions,  and  genera¬ 
tions-  of  'Flints,  and  other  Stones,  in  the  fame  Places  where  they 
have  been  feduloully  gathered  off,  by  many  (not  improbably) 
thought  to  proceed  from  JF o?'7ft-cafs ,  hardened  by  the  Air,  and  a 
certain  lafidefcent  Succus  or  Spirit  which  it  meets  with :  And  this, 
for  happening  moll  on  ‘Downs ,  very  much  expofed  (  yet  undilturbed  ) 
is  the  more  probable ;  as,  on  the  other  Side,  it  ellablilhes  our  Conje¬ 
cture  of  the  purell  Moulds  being  capable  of  fuch  a  Change ;  that 
which  is  thus  call  up  by  the  Worms,  being  fo  exceedingly  elaborated 
and  refined:  Nor  perhaps  are  all  thofe  innumerable  Perforations, 
efpecially  through  the  hardell  Surfaces,  the  Labour  of  W orms  alone, 
but  the  Effed  of  fome  Nitrous  Spirit,  that  Ipews  out  thofe  Mo  leu  U : 
In  the  mean  Time,  let  no  hfan  be  over-confident,  that  becaule  lome 
Earths  are  foft,  fat,  and  flippery,  they,  may  not  poffibly  confirt  of 
Sands  (of  which  there  are  fo  many  Kinds, )  fince  tis  evident,  that 
even  all  folfible  Bodies,  which  can  be  reduced  and  bi ought  to  Sands, 
may  by  Contrition  of  the  Particles  be  render'd  fo  minute,  as  to  emu¬ 
late  the  finell  Earths  we  have  enumerated  ;  the  Compadcdnefs,  and 
accidental  Mixtures  refulting  (as  we  affirm)  from  Things  Extrinlical, 
not  excluding  Exhalations,  Palfage  of  Liquors,  and  feveral  Juices  to 
them,  or  conveyed  by  lubterraneous  Steams  and  Influences,  be  the  Stones 
or  Rock  Glareous ,  Metallic ,  Tefaceous ,  or  any  other  Concretes  what- 
foeven  And  what  if  we  ffiould  indeed  fufped  all  Earth  to  be  arrant 
Salty  nay  Glafs ;  and  that  Glafs,  how  hard  foeyer,  the  Offspring  and  Child 
of  Water,  the  moft  Fluid,  Cryllalline,  fincere  and  void  of  all  other 
Qualities?  'Tis  not  impoffible, ,  I  think,  but  by  the  different  Texture 
of  its  Parts,  even  that  liquid  Element  may  be  brought  to  the  Confi¬ 
dence  of  a  moll  different  Body  to  what  it  appears :  We  know,  that 
Water  (befides  that  it  was  the  firft  immenfe  Body  which  inverted  the 
Chaos  )  was  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  Mother  of  Earthy  (  nay  the 
frincifia  foluta  of  all  mixts  whatfoever,)  and  that  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea  was  made  by  a  perpetual  Hypoftafis  or  Subfidence,  which  precipi¬ 
tated  from  every  Part  of  it  to  the  Centre.  I  do  not  Hand  to  juftifyj 
thefe  Speculations,  but  to  illuftrate  what  I  am  about ;  namely,  that 
Water  is  apt  enough  to  be  condenfed  and  made  hard  ;  and  crude  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  running  Metal,  Cryjtakr  Gmjyand  Pearls,  do  more  re- 
femble  it,  than  that  dirty  and  opake  Body,  which  we  ufualiy  deno¬ 
minate  Earth :  Befides,  we  find,  how  divers  Waters y  not  only  indu¬ 
rate,  and  petrify  other  Subftances,  but  grow  into  Stones,  and  leave  a 
rocky  Cdllus  where  they  drop,  and  continually  pafs,  and  that  all  Sands 
and  Stones  are  not  Diaphanous :  Therefore  that  [is  no  Eviction,  but  that 
they  might  once  have  been.  Fluid,,  fince  .  their-  Opacity  may.  be  adven¬ 
titious,  and  proceed:  from  fundry,  Accidents; ;  fo  as  granting  this,#?- ; 
fothefis,  we  are  lefs  to  wonder,  that  this  Matter  is* above,  all  other, 
lb  dilpoled  to  Vegetation,  and;  apt  to  produce  Plants  endued  with 
Colour,  Weight,  Tafte,  Odour,  and  with  /.fundry  medical  and  other 
Virtues,  as  I  think  that  excellent  Philofophor  Mr.  Boyle  ■  (the  great. 
Ornament  of  this  Society  )  -does  fomewhere  make  out  from  1  the 
various '  Percolations ,  Conceptions ,  "andi-  CirMlat ion's,  of  that  fruit- 
iulMcnfruum^Asid  if  that  belrue,  that  there  is  but  one  Catholic, 
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homogeneous  fluid  Matter,  (diverfified  only  by  Shape,  Size,  Motion 
Repofe,  and  various  Texture  of  the  minute'  Particles  it  confifts  of- 
and  from  which  Affedtions  of  Matter,  the  divers  Qualities  refult  of  par¬ 
ticular  Bodies;)  what  may  not  Mixture,  and  an  attent  Infpcction  into 
the  Anatomical  Parts  of  the  vegetable  Family  in  time  produce,  for 
our  compofing  of  all  forts  of  Moulds  and  Soils  almoft  imaginable, 
which  is  the  Drift  of  my  prefent  Difcourfe?  And  why  might  not  Solo¬ 
mon  by  this  means  have  really  had  all  kinds  of  ‘Plants  in  his  incompa- 
rable  Gardens,  even  Ebony ,  Cloves ,  Cinnamon ,  and  from  the  Cedar 
to  the  Shrub  fuch  as  grew  only  in  the  remoteft  Regions ;  furnifhed 
^s  he  doubtlefs  was)  with  fo  extraordinary  an  Infight  into  all  natural 
Things  and  Powers  for  the  compofing  of  Earths,  and  affignilig  them 
their  proper  Matures  and  Ferments.  I  do  not  here  enquire,  whether 
there  be  not  a  Panfperme  univerfally  diffufed,  individuated,  and  fpe- 
cihed  in  their  leveral  Matrixes  and  Receptacles  pro  ratione  mixti  (as 
they  fpeak)  but  I  think  there  might  very  unexpected  Phenomena  be 
brought  to  light  in  vegetable  Productions,  did  Men  feriouflv  apply 
themielves  to  make  fucji  poffible  Trials,  as  is  in  the  Power  of  Art  to 
effeft ;  and  how  far  Soils  may  be  diffembled,  and  the  Air  and  Water 
attempered,  (at  leaft  for  lome  Curiofities,  which  may  give  light  to 
more  ufeful  things)  I  do  not  conclude  ;  but  I  fhould  expeft  very  rare 
and  confiderable  things  from  an  attentive  and  diligent  Endeavour.  To 
this  end,  the  raffing  of  artificial  ‘Dews  and  Mifts ,< '  impregnated  with 
leveral  Qualities,  for  the  more  natural  Rfefiefhment  of  Exotic  Plants 
were,  it  may  be,  no  hard  matter  to  effed;  no  more  than  were' the  Mo-' 
dification  of  the  Air  abroad,  as  well  as  in  our  mote  confined  Referves 
where  wc  fetthem  k\Am\fiyematim,  attd  during t'He  moft.fio-orous 
Golds.  As  for  Mixtures  of  .Eart hs ;  Plants,  we  kiibw,  are  nduriftied 
by  things  of  like  Aifinity  With  the  Conftitution  of  the  Soil  which  pro¬ 
duces  them  ;  and  therefore  ’fiis  of  lingular  Importance,  to  be  well'  read 
in  the  Alphabet  of  Earths  and  Compofis :  For,  as  we  have  laid.  Plants 
affect  the  Marjh,  Bog,  Mountain^  T alley.  Sand,  Gravel,  fat  and  lean 
Mould,  according  to  their  Tempers ;  and  fer  want  of  Skill  in'tbis,  the 
lame  Plant  not  only  languifhes  and  ftarves,  but  fdme  we  find  to  o-row 
fo  luxuriant,  as  to  change  their  very  Shapes,  Colours,  Leaves,  Roots 
and  other  Parts,  and  to  grow  almoft  out  of  knowledge  of  the  skilful- 
left  Pythologifts ;  not  here  to  fpeak  of.  what  Alterations  do  accrue 
from  tranfplanting  and  Irrigations  alone.  I  mentioh  this,  to  incite  the 
Curious  to  eflay  artificial  CompofitionS  in  defedl  of  the  natural  Soil  - 
to  make  new  Confettioni  of  Earths1. and  Moulds  for  the  entertainine  of 
the  moft  . generous  and  profitable  Plants,  as  well  as  curious  ;  efpecially 
if,  as  I  hinted,  we  could  skill  to  modify  alfo  the  Air  about  them,  and 
make  the  Remedy  as  well  regional  as  topical ;  and  Why  not  for  other 
bruits  (Strangers  yet  amhngft  us)  as  for  Orangks 5  Eemons,  Eomegra™ 
nats ,  Figs ,  and  other  precious  Trees,  which  ol  late  are  become  almoft 
endenizon  d  amongft  us,  ahd  grow  every  Generation  more  reconcilekble 
to  our  Climate  ?  For  (according  to  Theophrajius)  ftis  not  the  exceffive  *  .  , 

Fatnefs  and  Richnefs  of  the  Soil,  which  ihvites  theft  Exotics  and  Va-  W 
rieties  to  ff  ay.  with  us,  or' indeed  aiiy  other  Plants  to  profper  but  iome- 
thing  which  is  connatural  and  fuitkble  W  the  Species}  ’  *  f2  'yheoPlu 

Here,  we  might  enlarge  upon  the-  fevefkl  Enquiries  formerly  fug^eft-  "  5 
edt  As,  how  far  ‘Principles  might  bt  multiplied1  and  differenced  by 
Alteration,  and  Condenlation.'?  Whether1  Earth,  ftrippVftof  all  Hetero - 
’  _ .  \  ~ .  "  geneity 
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nzneity  and  ununiform  Particles,  retains  only  Weight,  and  an  infipic! 
Siccity  ?  And  whether  it  produces  or  affords  any  thing  more  than  Em - 
bracement  to  the  firft  Rudiments  of  Tlants ,  Protection  to  the  Roots, 
and  Stability  to  the  Stem  *  unprolific,  as  they  fay,  till  married  to  borne- 
thing  of  a  more  mafculine  Virtue,  which  irradiates  her  Womb  ;  but 
othenvile,  nourifhing  only  from  what  it  attracts,  without  any  active  or 
Material  Contribution.  Tis  in  the  mean  time  wonderful  to  confider, 
how  fuch  vaft,  tall,  and  monftrous  Trees ,  fuch  as  we  find  among  the 
Eirrs,  Tines ,  and  other  Alpeftrals ;  whofe  Footing  and  Roots  infi- 
nuate  into  the  moft  dry  and  impenetrable  Rocks,  without  any  Earth 
or  Mould  (as  we  call  it)  which  feems  to  contribute  any  thing  to  thebe 
Vegetables,  (expos’d  as  they  are  to  the  moft  rigid  Colds,  fierce  Winds, 
and  other  Inclemencies  of  Weather)  if  the  Rains,  Hews,  Mijls ,  the 
Air ,  &c.  or  other  vifible  Trinciple,  appear  in  no  proportion  to  the 
Stature,  Bulk,  and  Subftance  of  thefe  goodly  Trees:  Thebe.  indeed, 
with  many  other  Queries,  do  appofitely  come  in  here ;  but  it  would 
perhaps  render  this  Dilcourfe  more  prolix  than  ufeful,  to  enter. upon 
them  in  detail ;  nor  is  it  for  me  to  undertake  Speculations  ol  lb  abftrule 
a  Nature  without  unpardonable  Oftentation  ;  and  therefore  having  on¬ 
ly  offer’d  fomething  towards  the  Difcoyery  of  the  great  Varieties  and 
Choice  of  Earths ,  (luchas  we  Gardiners  and  Rujlics  for  the  moft  part 
meet  with  in  our  Grounds ;  )  my  next  Endeavour  ihall  be  to  Ihew,  how 
we  may  improve  the  beft,  and  preferibe  Remedy  to  the  worft,  by  La¬ 
bour  and  ftirring  only  •'  which  being  the  kaft  artificial,  approach  the 
neareft  to  Nature. 

At  the  firft  breaking  up  of  your  Ground  therefore,  let  there  be  a 
pretty  deep  Trench  or  Furrow  made  throughout,  of  competent  Depth 
(as  the  manner  is  of  experienc’d  Gardiners)  the  Turf  being  firft  pared 
off,  and  laid  by  itlelf,  with  the  firft  Mould  lying  under  it,  and  that  off 
the  next  in  Succeflion,  that  lo  they  may  both  participate  of  the  Air, 
Showers,  and  Influences,  to  which  they  are  expofed ;  and  this  is  to  be 
done  in  Severals,  as  deep  as  you  think  fit,  that  is,  fo  far  as  you  find 
the  Earth  well-natur’d ;  or  you  may  fling  it  up  in  feveral  fmall  Mounds 
or  Lumps,  buffering  the  Frofts  and  Snows  of  a  Winter  or  two  (accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Nature  of  it  feems  to  require)  to  pafs  upon  them,  beginning 
your  Work  about  the  Commencement  of  Autumn ,  before  the  Mould 
becomes  too  ponderous  and  fluggifti  *  though  borne  there  are  who  chule 
an  earlier  Seafon,  and  to  open  their  Ground  when  the  Sun  approaches, 
not  when  he  retires :  But  certainly,  to  have  the  whole  Winter  before 
us,  does  beft  temper  and  prepare  it  for  thofe  impregnating  Agents. 

In  leparating  the  Surface-mould  from  the  deeper,  whether  you  make 
a  Trench,  or  dig  Holes  to  plant  your  Trees  in,  be  it  for  Standards, 
Efpalieres,  or  Shrubs the  longer  you  expole  it,  and  leave  the  Re¬ 
ceptacles  open  (were  it  for  two  whole  Winters)  it  would  loon  recom- 
penfe  your  Expectation ;  and  elpecially  if  when  you  come  to  plant, 
you  diipole  of  the  beft  and  fatteft  Earth  at  the  bottom;  which,  if  it 
be  of  fweet  and  ventilated  Mud  of  Tonds,  or  Highway.- dujl ,  were 
preferable  to  all  the  artificial  Comfojls  you  can  devile.  In  defed  of  this 
(where  it  cannot  be  had  in  quantity)  call  in  the  upper  Turfs  (if  not 
already  conlumed)  the  Sod  downwards,  with  the  next  adhering  Mould 
for  half  a  foot  in  thicknebs  ;  on  this,  a  Layer  of  well-matur’d  Hung  ; 
then  as  much  of  the  Earth  which  was  laft  flung  out,  mixing  them  ve¬ 
ry  well  together.  Repeat  this  Pjocel's  for  Kjnds,  Mixture ?  and  ThrcV 
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nefi,  till  your  Trenches  and  Holes  be  filled  four  or  five  Inches  above  the 
Level  or  Area  of  the  Ground,  to  which  it  will  quickly  fubfide  upon 
the  firft  Refrefhings,  and  a  very  gentle  treading  to  eftablifh  the  Tree* 
Fruit  planted  in  l'uch  Mould,  you  will  find  to  profper  infinitely  better, 
than  where  young  Trees  are  clapped  in  at  adventure  in  new  broken-up 
Earth,  which  is  always  cold  and  fluggifh,  and  ill  complexion’d ;  nor 
will  they  require  (as  elfe  they  do)  to  be  fiipplied  every  foot  with  frefh 
Soil,  before  they  be  able  to  put  forth  lufty  and  fpreading  Roots ;  but 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  convey  to  them,  lo  as  to  affect  the  under-parts, 
by  excavating  the  Ground,  and  undermining  the  Trees  (after  once  they 
arrive  to  any  Stature)  without  much  Trouble  and  Inconvenience,  and 
the  manifeft  retarding  of  their  Progrefs. 

If  you  will  plant  in  F its  and  Holes ,  and  not  give  your  Ground  an 
univerfal  Trenching  (which  I  prefer)  make  them  the  larger,  (jive  foot. 
at  the  leaft  lquare)  but  not  above  half  a  yard,  or  two  j foot  deep,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  Tree.  In  dreffing  the  Roots ,  be  as  fparing  as 
poffible  of  the  Fibres ,  fmall  and  tender  Strjngs,  (which  are  as  it  were 
the  Emulgent  V eins  which  infume  and  convey  the  Nourilhment  to  the 
whole  Tree ;  )  and  luch  of  the  ftronger  and  more  confirmed  Parts  which 
you  trim,  cut  Hoping,  lb  as  the  Wound  may  bell  apply  to  the  Earth.  The 
Head  or  Top  I  advife  you  to  let  alone,  till  after  the  mdft  penetrating 
Colds  be  pafs’d  ;  and  then,  about  February ,  to  take  them  off,  and 
fhape  them  as  you  pleafe,  and  as  the  skilful  Gardiners  can  direct  you  y 
or  as  it  is  deferib’d  graphically  in  Monfeur  de  la  Quint  eny\  Comp  leaf 
Gardiner ,  and  his  induftrious  Epitomizers .  Now  the  Earth  in  which 
you  thus  plant  your  Fruit-Trees ,  will  require  four  annual  Stirpings  5 
namely,  at  the  Approach  of  March ,  a  Spade-bit!  deep,  covering  it 
with  fbme  mungy  Stuff,  Heaps  of  Grafs  or  Weeds. ,  to  prated  it  from 
the  parching  Sun  :  In  May  following,  after  a  gentle  Rain,  ftir  again* 
but  not  fo  deep  as  to  moleft  the  fubnalcent  Weeds .  Thirdly,  in  the 
Month  of  July,  and  laftly  Offober,  after  the  fame  Method  you  are 
taught  in  March. 

This,  for  Standards  planted  out  for  good  and  all :  The  Nurfery  re¬ 
quires  a  buffer  Procels,  as  ’tis  excellently  deferib’d  by  "Squire  Cotton  in 
that  late  incomparable  Manual  publifh’d  by  that;  worthy  Perfon* 
Briefly  thus;  three  Weeks  before  Mid/ummer  lay  lome  green  Fern 
about  the  Ranks,  after  the  Ground  is  labour’d,  to  defend  it  from  the 
Heats  :  In  which  Work  Care  muft  be  alfo  had  not  to  offend  the  tender 
Roots ;  therefore  you  fhall  ftir  it  deeper  in  the  middle  of  the  Lines  or 
Interftices ;  and  when  Winter  comes,  bury  the  Ferns  in  the  Place,  by 
making  little  Trenches,  or  rather  taking  away  fome  of  the  Earth  you 
fhoulder’d  up,  when  the  Stocks  were  firft  drawn  out  of  the  Seminary , 
and  planted  in  thofe  Rows ;  yet  ftvas  to  leave  it  fomewhat  higher  than 
the  Area ,  to  fecure  them  from  the  Frofts.  In  March  following,  ftir 
your  Nurfery  again,  chopping  and  mincing  in  the  Fern ,  and  mingling 
it  with  the  loofen’d  Mould  which  you  took  from  the  Imps  when  you 
firft  applied  the  Fern :  then  back  them  up  again  as  before.  Repeat 
this  three  or  four  Years  fucceffively,  till  your  Stocks  are  fit  to  graft  on. 
An  Orchard  thus  planted,  Spring  and  Autumnal  ftirring  of  the  Mould 
about  them,  is  of  incredible  Advantage ;  and  even  during  the  hotteft 
Summer  Months  carefully  to  abate  the  Weeds  (but  not  to  dig  above  a 
quarter  of  a  Spit  deep,  for  fear  of  expofing  them  to  the  Sun ,  unlefs  it 
be  after  plentiful  Showers)  is  very  neceffary. 
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There  are,  I  confefs,  who  fancy  that  this  long  expofure  of  Earthly 
forlit  be  employed  for  a  Crop,  caufes.it  to  exhale,  and l  fpend  the  vir- 
tue  which  it  ihould  retain  ;  but,  provided  nothing  be  buffered  to  grow 
on  it  whilft  it  lies  thus  rough  and  fallow,  there  s  no  danger  ot  tha  , 
there  being  in  truth,  noCompoft,  or  Lx  tatm i  whatsoever  comparable 
to  this  continual  Motion,  Refaftination,  and  turnmg  of  the  Mould 
with  the  Spade;  the  pared-off  Turf  (which  is  the  very  fat,  and  Ejflo- 
reCcence  ofbhe  Earth)  and  even  Weeds  with  their  vegetable  Salts,  lo 
colleded  into  heaps,  and  expofed,  being  reduced,  and  falling  into .natural 
fweet,  and  excellent  Mould.  I  fay,  this  is  a  marvellous  advantage,  and 
does  in  greater  meafure  fertilize  the  Ground  alone,  without  any  ot  rer 
additament :  For  the  Earth ,  which  was  formerly  dull  and  unachve,  or 
perhaps1  producing  but  one  kind  of  Plant,  will  by  this  culture  d.fpole  it 
felf  to  bring  forth  variety,  as  it  lies  in  depths,  be  it  never  lo  prolound, 
cold  and  crude,  the  nature  of  the  Plant  always  following  the  Genius  of 
the  Soil ;  but  indeed  requiring  time,  according  to  the  depth  from  whence 
vou  fetch  it,  to  purge  and  prepare  it  felf,  and  render  it  lit  for  conception^ 
evaporating  the  malignant  Halitus's  and  Impurities  of  the  imprifoned 
Air  laxing  the  Parts,  and  giving  eafy  deliverance  to  its  Offspring. 

I  do  not  difpute,  whether  all  Plants  have  their  frimigemal  Seeds, 
(as  in  truth  I  believe  they  have)  and  that  nothing  emerges  fponta- 
neoufly,  and  at  adventure  ;  but,  that  thefe  would  rile  freely,  in  all 
traces  if  Impediments  were  removed,  (of  which  fomething  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  lpokenO  andtolhew,  how  pregnant  moft  A^  would  be¬ 
come  were  thefe  Indifpofitions  cured,  and  that  thofe  feminal  Rudi¬ 
ments,  wherever  latent,  were  free  to  move,  and  exert  their  virtue,  by 
taking;  off  thefe  Chains  and  Weights  which  fetter  and  deprefs  them. 

It  is  verily  almoft  a  Miracle  to  lee,  how  the  lame  Land,  without  any 
other  Manure  or  Culture,  will  bring  forth,  and  even  luxuriate ;  and 
that  the  bare  raking  and  combing  only  of  a  Bed  of  Earth ,  now  one  way 
then  another,  as  to  the  Regions  of  Heaven,  and  Tolar  Afpeds,  may 
diverfify  the  annual  Produftion,  which  is  a  Secret  worthy  to  be  conli- 
dered  i  I  afn  only  to  caution  our  Labourer  as  to  the  prefent  work*  that 
he  do  not  ftir  the  Ground  in  over-wet,  and  flabby  Weather ;  that  the 
Sulcus  or  Trench,  be  made  to  run  from  North  to  South,  and  that,  if 
there  be  occaflon  for  opening  of  a  frelh  piece  of  Earth,  for  prefent  ule, 
he  dig  not  above  one  tS^i/'-deep,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  cover  the 
Roots  of  any  plantable  Fruit,  or  other  Tree ;  otherwife,  not  to  difturb 
it  again,  till  the  March  following ;  when,  if  he  pleafe,  and  that  the 
Ground  feem  to  require  an  haftier  maturation,  there  may  be  a  Crop  of 
Beans  Teafe,  or  Turners  fown  upon  it,  which  will  mellow  it  excee¬ 
dingly’  and  deftroy  the  noxious  Weeds  ;  after  which,  with  a  flight  re - 
pagination,  one  may  plant,  or  fow  any  thing  in  it  freely ;  efpecially 
Roots,  which  will  thrive  bravely  ;  and  lb  will  Trees,  provided  you  plant 
them  not  too  deep,  but  endeavour  to  make  them  fpread,  and  take  in 
the  fucculent  virtue  of  the  upper  Mould ;  and  therefore  too  deep  tren¬ 
ching  is  not  always  profitable,  unlefs  it  be  for  E feu  lent  Roots  fuch  as 
Carrots ,  Tarfneps ,  Beets ,  and  the  like  ;  fmceTm\r,  efpecially  bruit, 
would  be  tempted  even  by  Baits ,  to  run  lhallow  }  fuch  as  penetrate 
deep,  commonly  fpending  more  in  Wood  and  Leaves,  than  in  the 
burden  for  which  we  plant  them. 

There  is  only  this  Caution  due,  that  you  never  plant  your  Roots 

where  the  ftiff  and  churlilh  Ground  is  likely  to  be  within  reach  ot 
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them ;  for  though  it  be  neither  necefTary  nor  convenient  they  ihould 
penetrate  deep,  it  is  yet  of  high  importance  they  ihould  dilate  and 
fpread,  which  they  will  never  do  in  obftinate  and  inhofpitable  Land 
( but  revert  back  towards  the  milder,  and  better  natured  Mould, ) 
which  crumples  the  Roots,  and  perverts  their  pofture,  to  their  exceeding 
damage.  And  to  this  Infirmity  our  rare  Exotic  Plants  and  Shrubs 
are  moil  obnoxious,  confined  as  they  are  to  their  Wooden  Cafesy  and 
Teftaceous  Prilons,  and  therefore  require  to  be  frequently  trimnfd,  and 
fupply’d  with  freih  and  fucculent  Mould  to  entertain  the  Fibres ,  which 
elfe  you  will  find  to  mat  in  unexplicable  Intanglements,  and  adhere  to 
the  fidesof  the  Veflel,  where  they  dry  or  corrupt. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  Natural ,  I  Ihould  now  come  to  Ar¬ 
tificial  Helps,  by  application  of  "Dungs ,  and  Compofts ;  and  indeed  ftude 
ut  magnum  fterquilinium  habeas ,  was  old  and  good  advice;  but  for 
that  there  be  who  affirm  any  Culture  of  the  Earth  preferrable  to  Dung , 
even  things  fo  flight  as  the  haume  of  Peas  and  Lupines ,  or  any  other 
Pulfe  (  for  when  I  fpeak  of  Dungs ,  I  mean  thofe  excrementitious  and 
fordid  Materials  which  we  commonly  heap  up  and  lay  upon  our  Grounds ;) 

I  beg  your  Patience  to  fulpend  a  while  my  ftirring  that  lefs  pleafant 
mixture,  and,  till  it  be  well  aired  and  fit  for  ufe,  proceed  a  little  farther 
on  our  former  Subjed,  and  try  what  aid  we  may  yet  expert  from  more 
kind  and  benign  means,  before  we  come  to  the  grofs  and  violent.  For 
befides  that  fiuch  Compoft  (  at  leaf:  fo  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be  )  is 
not  every  where,  nor  always  to  be  had  in  quantities ;  to  confide  in  D tings 
and  Ordure ,  is  not  fo  fafe,  and  of  that  importance  to  our  Husbandnian, 
as  fome  are  made  believe  ;  fince  if  we  lhall  look  back  into  the  beft  Ex¬ 
perience  of  *  elder  days,  we  lhall  find,  they  had  very  little,  or  no  ufe  * 
at  all  of  St  ere  or  at  ion .  I  know^fome  there  be,  who  attribute  this  neg¬ 
lect  to  the  natural  Fertility  of  the  Country,  that  kis  the  bufy  Nurfe  of 
Vermin,  and  naufeous  accidents  ;  but  waving  thefe,  (  without  intern  s 
ding  to  defett  the  aid  of  Soil  in  place  and  time,  )  I  proceed  with  what 
I  call  more  natural  helps ;  namely,  as  we  have  lhewed,  by  Openings 
ftirring,  and  ventilating  the  Earth ,  and  lometimes  its  contrary,  by 
coverture,  Jhade,  reft,  and  forbearance  for  a  feafon,  as  we  daily  fee  it 
pradifed  in  our  worn-out  and  exhaufbd  Lay-fields,  which  enjoy  their 
Sabbaths .  ’Tis  certain,  that  for  our  Gardens  of  Pleafure,  the  faireft; 
Beauties  of  the  Parterre  require  rather  a  fine,  quick,  friable,  and 
well-wrought  Mould,  than  a  rank  or  richly  dunged :  And  even  all  Fruit 
Frees  affed  not  to  Hand  upon  artificial  and  loofe  Compofts  y  but  in  natu¬ 
rally  rich,  and  fweet  Mould,  within  the  feent  and  neighbourhood  of 
well  confirmed  Soil  for  the  next  Layer  under,  and  above ;  lo  as  the 
virtue  thereof  may  be  derived  to  it  through  a  Colature  of  natural  Earth ; 
thofe  forcing  mixtures  being  more  proper  for  Annuals,  and  Exotic  Toys, 
which  having  but  little  time  to  live,  refufe  no  affiftances,  whilft  Trees  of 
longer  durance,  care  not  much  for  accelerations. 

I  ffiall  here  then  begin  with  an  Experiment  I  have  been  taught  by  a 
learned  Perlon  of  this  illuftrious  Body,  from  whom  I  have  long  fince  33^ 
received  the  choiceft  Documents  upon  this  and  many  curious  Subjeds. 

And  firft,  That  amongft  the  Mechanical  Aids,  (  wherein  St er coration 
lias  no  Hand)  that  of  pulverizing  the  Earth  by  Contufion,  and 
breaking  it  with  Plough  or  Spade,  is  of  admirable  Effed,  to  difpofe  it 
for  the  Reception  of  all  the  natural  Impregnations  we  have  been  diR 
courfmg  upon,  as  conftant  and  undeniable,  I  think  will  be  eyincedo 
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For  the  Barth ,  efpecially  if  frefh,  has  a  certain  Magnetlfln  in  it,  try 
which  it  attracts  the  Salt ,  Power  or  Virtue  (call  it  either)  which 
rives  it  Life,  and  is  the  reafon  of  all  the  Labour  and  Stir  we  keep 
about  it,  to  fuftain  us ;  all  ‘ Dungings ,  and  other  lordid  Temperings, 
beins;  but  the  Vicars  luccedaneous  to  this  Improvement,  which  of  all 
other  makes  its  Return  of  Fruit,  or  whatfoever- elfe  it  bears,  without 
imparting  any  of  thofe  ill  and  pernicious  Qualities,  which  we  lenfibly 
difcover  from  forced  Grounds «  and  that  not  only  in  the  Plants 
which  they  produce,  but  in  the  very  Animals  which  they  feed  and 

I  know  Laur  ember  gilts  (fomewhere)  denies  this,  and  that  Ani¬ 
mals  in  preparing  CAy/?,  tranfmute,  alter,  and  infume  what  is  only 
their  proper  Aliment,  rejecting  all  that  is  fuperfluous  ;  but  as  our  early 
Apparatus ,  Colly  flowers,  and  divers  Roots,  manifeftly  refute  it,  fo 
does  the  Tafte  of  the  Flelh,  and  Milk  of  Cattle ,  efpecially  Fowl, 
that  feed  on  the  wild  Gar  lick,  Fenny-grafs,  and  other  rank  and  putrid 
Things;  not  here  to  infill  on  their  fweet,  and  delicate  Relifh  upon 
their  change  of  Food,  or  more  odoriferous  Pafture.  But  to  the  Ex- 

^  Take  of  the  moll  barren  Earth  you  can  find,  drain'd,  if  you  pleafe, 
of  all  its  Nitrous  Salts ,  and  Mafculine  Parts;  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
Powder  (  which  may  be  done  even  in  large  Proportion,  by  a  rude 
Eno-ine’  letting  fall  a  kind  of  Hammer  or  Beetle,  at  the  Motion  of  a 
Wheel  •  )  let  this  pulverized  Earth,  and  for  the  Time  unceffantly  agi¬ 
tated  be  expos’d  for  a  Summer  and  Winter ,  to  the  Vicilfitudes  and 
Changes  of  the  Seafons,  and  Influences  of  Heaven :  By  this  Labour , 
and  Reft  from  Vegetation,  you  will  find  it  will  have  obtain’d  fuch  a 
generous  and  mafculine  Pregnancy,  wfthin  that  Period,  as  to  make 
«mod  your  higheft  Expedations  :  And  to  this  belongs  Sir  Hugh  Tlatt’s 
Contrition,  or  Philofophical  grinding  of  Earth  ;  which  upon  this  Ex- 
pofure  alone,  without  manure  of  Soil,  after  the  like  Revolution  of 
Time,  will,  as  he  affirms,  be  able  to  receive  an  exotic  Plant  from  the 
fartheft  Indies ,  and  caufe  all  Vegetables  to  profper  in  the  moll  exalted 
Decree  ;  and,  to  fpeak  magnificently  with  that  induftrious  Man,  to 
bear  their  Fruit  as  kindly  with  us,  as  they  do  in  their  natural  Cli- 
*  Munt.  mates  *  and  as  Dr.  *  Hunting  pretends  to  have  done  in  Holland .  But 
Waare  Offe-  a  little  to  abate  of  this,  modeftly  we  may  fay,  that  this  Culture  (  ealy 
ring  pr  Plan-  fimple  as  it  is  )  will  be  found  effe&ually  able  to  render  the  Soil  of 
Cap.  5<g  &  a  moll  extenfive  Capacity,  for  the  Entertainment  of  foreign  and  un- 
^5>  common  Plants.  For  to  enumerate  lome  of  its  Perfections ;  fuch  as 

refule  Dung ,  and  violent  Applications,  have  here  pure  Earth ;  and 
fuch  as  require  Aid,  a  mellow  and  rich  Mould,  impregnated  with  all 
the  Bleffings  which  the  Influences  of  the  Heaven,  and  Ejflorefcence  of 
the  Earth  can  contribute  to  it ;  fitted,  as  it  is,  for  Generation,  and 
yet  fo  reftrain’d  from  it,  as  greedily  to  receive  the  firft  Seeds  which 
are  committed  to  it,  with  a  Paflion  and  Fervency  as  it  were  of  animal 
Love.  What  high  and  fublime  Things  are  fpoken  more  upon  this,  I 
forbear  to  profecute ;  but  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digbfs  Difcourfe  of  Sympa¬ 
thetic  Towder,  he  affirms,  that  the  Earth  in  the  Years  of  Repole  re¬ 
covers  its  Vigor,  by  the  Attraction  of  the  vital  Spirits,  which  ic  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  Air,  and  thole  fuperior  Irradiations,  which  endow 
fimple  Earth  with  Qualities  promoting  Fermentation.  And  indeed, 
fuch  a  vegetative  A&ivity  I  have  often  obferv’d  in  the  bare  expofure  of 
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fomc  Plants  but  for  a  icw  FEouis  only,  as  has  raised  my  Admiration  ; 
particularly  in  the  Aloe,  and  other  kinds  of  Sedums ,  which  when  to 
all  Appearance  ftirunk,  and  flirivcl’d  up,  have  fill’d  themfelves  in  a 
Moment,  let  out  in  the  Air ,  when  a  very  few  drops  of  Water  (at 
the  lame,  that  is,  Winter  Time)  would  certainly  have  made  it  rot, 
and  turn  to  a  Mucilage,  as,  to  my  Cod,  I  have  experienc’d.  And 
thefe  Ferments  of  the  Earth,  by  this  Amity,  and  genial  Intercourfe 
with  the  Air,  are  innumerable,  to  concod,  digeft,  accelerate,  and 
redore ;  equal  to,  yea,  beyond  any  artificial  Enforcements  of  Dunqs, 
and  Compofts  whatfoever.  But  to  return  to  Dull  again;  by  the  Toil 
we  have  mentioned,  Tis  found,  that  Soil  may  be  fo  ftrangely  al¬ 
ter’d  from  its  former  Nature,  as  to  render  the  harfh,  and  moll 
uncivil  Clay,  obfcquious  to  the  Husbandman,  and  to  bring  forth 
Roots,  and  Rlants,  which  otherwife  require  the  lighted  and  hollowed 
Moulds. 

In  other  Cafes  and  Afie&ions,  the  Earth  may  be  likewife  fertiliz’d, 
as  from  without ,  fo  from  within  ,  by  more  recondite  and  central 
Caufes,  a/id  Agitations,  which  if  in  Excefs,  may  be  allay’d  with  fome 
’  feminine or  other  Mixture;  fince  oftentimes  Qualities  too  intend, 
rather  poifon  dry  and  cholerick  Grounds,  than  conduce  to  their  Ad¬ 
vantage  ,  as  we  fhall  come  to  Ihew ;  and  that  which  makes  a  cold 
and  moid  Ground  fertile,  will  dedroy  the  contrary,  as  we  fee  in  the 
too  free  Applications  of  Salt ;  and  therefore  it  requires  no  ordinary 
Dexterity,  to  be  able  to  direct  where,  and  what  Remedies  are  to  be 
adminidred  ;  fince  we  find  it  the  dime  iu  Vegetable  Produ&ions,  as  in 
the  Animal,  where  Completions  fhould  be  luited ;  for  want  of  which 
|  Care,  through  Avarice,  and  other  fordid  Circumdances,  Noble  Fami¬ 
lies  themfelves  are  many  times  render’d  Childlefs,  which  might  elfe 
have  multiply’d,  and  been  perpetuated.  To  illudrate  this  by  our  pre- 
!  fent  Subject :  We  find,  that  a  thin  feifing,  or  fprinkling  of  Ajhes ,  has 
enriched  all  the  higher  Padures,  when,  where  ’twas  drew’d  too  thick, 
i  it  became  totally  barren :  Sometimes  again,  defet  of  fufficient  Depth, 

I  may  be  caufe  of  Sterility;  and  fo  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
proper  Remedy  of  fome  hungry  and  fhallow  Surface,  is  to  fuperinduce 
and  lay  more  Earth  upon  it,  and  to  find  out  the  Medium ,  by  dili- 
gent  Tryals  of  fome  degrees  of  Depths  in  the  fame  Soil;  but  folitary, 
fingle,  or  over-hady  Experiments,  before  the  Earth  be  prepar’d  by 
fome  of  our  foremention’d  Effays,  may  prove  difcouraging,  and  unfufi* 

'  ficient,  as  my  Lord  Bacon  has  oft  advertis’d  us. 

Earth  is  alfo  fometimes  improv’d  by  Mixtures  of  Fern  ,  rotten 
Leaves,  and  the  pouriture  of  old  Wood;  the  haulm  of  Beans,  Reafe 
|  and  other  Legumina ,  which  heats  and  accelerates  Concocdion  ;  for 
which,  and  all  other  Medications,  the  nature  of  fhe  Mould  is  care- 
]  fully  to  be  examin’d,  that  Application  be  made  accordingly;  as 
for  Indance,  If  it  be  Sandy,  or  other  light  mixed  Earth,  to  imbody 
it  with  fomething  of  a  fatter  nature,  as  Lime,  or  Marie,  (  for  I  yet 
forbear  the  touch  of  ordure  or  animal  Compods,  as  the  lead  natural; ) 

!  and  be  lure  lo  to  dir,  and  lay  it  (  elpecially  if  with  Lime  )  that  it  may 
not  fink  too  deep,  and  fuddenly,  as  ’tis  apt  to  do,  and  fo  defert  the 
Surface-mould,  where  it  fliould  do  the  feat,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  the 
oftner  renew’d.  But  Marie  enters  as  properly  here,  and  fo  does  Mud, 
Slab  of  {limy  Waters',  efpecially,  if  the  Soil  be  gravelly  and  mixt, 
which  it  will  ladden  and  impinguate,  and  confequently  combine ;  but 
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if  the  Gravel  be  wet  and  cold,  Lime  is  preferable:  Wherefore  the  na- 
ture  of  the  Mould  fhould  be  well  examin’d  before  the  Application  ;  as 
Irere  arenous  and  Tandy  Earth  wants  Ligature,  and  befides  confifting  of 
hiarp  and  afperous  Angles,  wounds  and  galls,  curls  and  dwarfs  our 
Plants,  without  extraordinary  Help,  to  render  the  Paffages  more  flip- 
pery  and  eafy ;  and  therefore  relenting  Chalks,  or  Chalk-marl ,  is  alio 
profitable,  with  Calcinations  of  Turf. \  or  Sea-Wreck,  where  it  is  at 
Hand  ;  and  if  the  Soil  be  exceeding  bibulous,  lpread  a  Layer  or  Couch 
of  Loam,  difcreetly  mingled  at  the  bottom,  to  entertain  the  Moifture. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  are  yet  lome  Plants  which  thrive  almoft  in 
nothing  fo  well,  as  in  Sand  alone,  or  with  very  little  Mixture,  nor 
that  of  any  Dung :  So  Melons  are  laid  to  grow  in  Jamaica  ;  and  fome 
vail  Timber-trees  have  little  or  no  Mould  adhering  to  their  Roots  ;  fuch 
is  that  beautiful  Stranger,  the  Japan* Lilly,  call’d  by  thofe  of  Guern¬ 
sey  ( from  whence  we  only  have  them  )  La  belle  de  nuit ;  and  a  cer- 
tain  Palm  of  the  lame  Japan ,  which  fhrinks  and  dries  at  the  ieaft 
touch  of  Water ,  as  if  it  were  laid  before  the  Fire ,  which  is,  it  feems, 
the  only  Remedy  that  reftores  it,  or  the  fudden  replanting  it  in  Scales 
of  Iron ,  or  the  moft  burning  Sand:  But  what  it  Sand  it  felf,  how¬ 
ever  vulgarly  reputed,  be  not  fo  hot,  or  interiorly  ardent,  as  ’tis  given 
out  to  be  ?  Indeed,  for  being  of  an  open,  and  loole  Contexture,  tis 
apt  to  put  forth  a  forward  Spring,  as  more  eafily  admitting  the  folar 
Rays;  but  it  does  not  continue,  and  is  an  Infirmity  which  may  be  re¬ 
medied  with  Loam ;  which  not  only  unites  it  clol'er  for  the  prefent, 
but  is  capable  in  time  to  alter  and  change  its  very  Nature  alio,  fo  as 
too  hot  a  Compoft  be  no  Ingredient  with  it. 

Here  I  take  Notice,  that  Husbandmen  obferve,  a  too  clean  and  ac¬ 
curate  gathering  of  Stones  from  off  thofe  Grounds  which  lie  almoft 
cover’d  with  them,  rather  impoverifhes  than  improves  them  ;  efpecially 
where  Corn  is  fown  ;  by  expoling  it  to  Heat  and  Cold.  Certain  it  is* 
that  where  they  are  not  too  grol's  and  plentiful,  a  moderate  Interfper- 
fion  of  the  lfnaller  Gravel ,  preferves  the  Earth  both  warm  and  loofe, 
and  from  too  fudden  Exhalation ;  whilft  the  over-fine  Grain,  or  too  nice 
a  Sifting,  makes  it  apt  to  conftipate,  and  grow  ftiff  upon  wetting  :  fo 
as  the  tender  Seedlings  can  hardly  iffue  through  ;  and  this  is  a  Docu * 
merit  for  ignorant  Gardiners ,  who,  when  they  have  a  fine  Flower , 
think  they  can  never  make  the  Ground  fine  enough  about  them  ;  yet 
the  finer  the  Plant ,  or  Seed ,  the  finer  fhould  the  Mould  be  which  en¬ 
tertains  it ;  though  when  all  is  done,  Trees  thrive  belt,  where  they 
have  eafieft  Footing. 

Chalky  Grounds  come  next  to  be  confider’d ,  and  they  fhould  be 
treated  like  Gravel ,  Sand ,  and  Stony ,  if  harfh;  but  if  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  kind,  ’tis  apt  to  mix  with  all  the  lorts  of  Moulds;  and  being  of  it 
felf  fo  husbanded,  compofes  a  kind  of  natural  Soil  fit  for  moft  Ules 
fought  for,  and  of  admirable  Effe<ft  in  dry  Grounds. 

Here  now  of  courfe  fomething  we  are  to  fpeak  concerning  Calcina¬ 
tions ,  all  reducing  of  Stone  into  AJbes  being  of  excellent  Ule  where 
Lime  is  upon  any  occafion  proper ;  and  indeed  all  our  Compojls  and 
Dungings  lerve  but  to  this  End,  namely,  fo  to  qualify  and  mix  the 
Soil/  as  may  artificially  anfwer  to  the  varieties  of  the  natural  Earth, 
or  luch  a  Conftitution  of  it,  as  the  skilful  Husbandman  requires :  As 
for  Inftance,  (  fince  all  Fertility  is  the  refult  of  Mixture  contrary  in 
Quality  )  if  it  want  due  Heat,  to  apply  Additions  of  a  fiery  Nature ; 
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ahd  therefore  kwere  profitable,  if  in  the  ufing  Lime  with  Turf  and 
Swarth ,  it  were  laid  alternatively,  Turf  on.  Lime ,  and  Lime  on  Turf 
in  Heaps  for  fix  Months,  by  which  Means  it  will  become  fo  mellow 
(  and  rich  in  Nitrous  Salts  )  as  to  difiolve,  and  run  like  AJhes,  and 
carry  a  much  more  cherilhing  Vigor,  than  if  amafifed  in  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  fo,  by  a  too  violent  Application,  burn  out,  and  exhauft  the 
vegetative  Virtue  which  it  fhould  preferve.  There  is  (  by  the  way  ) 
this  Caution  to  be  ufed  in  burning  of  Earth ,  that  though  what  is 
torrified  into  Blacknefs,  will  exceedingly  fructify;  yet,  if  it  proceed 
to  aduftion  beyond  that  Degree,  it  confumes  the  Nitre ,  which  is  the 
Principle  would  be  preferved ;  as  we  lhall  come  to  fliew,  when  we  fpeak 
of  Salts ,  which  we  are  the  molt  carefully  to  keep  entire,  in  all  our 
Animal  or  other  Compofls :  If  once  the  Nitrous  Spirit  be  quite  mop* 
tify’d ,  the  Earth  produces  nothing ,  kill  being  long  expos'd ,  it 
have  attracted  a  frelh  Supply  to  give  it  Life,  and  prepare  it  for  Con¬ 
ception  s  For  otherwife,  all  moderate  Burnings,  yea,  and  even  fome- 
titnes  (  to  Appearance  )  immoderate  (  as  that  of  Rofe-trees ,  Reeds \ 
and  fome  other,  which  makes  them  bear,  and  come  the  better,  )  is 
excellent  Manure,  as  we  fee  it  in  Straw  and  Stubble,  enrich’d  as  they 
are  with  Salts ;  and  if  the  very  Earth  be  roafted  with  the  Fire,  it 
lolves  Obftru&ions,  laxes  the  Pores,  renders  them  attractive  of  the  In¬ 
fluences,  and  to  cherifh  with  its  Warmth  ;  and  the  more  Ample  and 
unmix’d  the  AJhes  be,  in  relation  to  what  the  Ground  produces,  it  is 
the  better:  For  as  Weeds  bring  Weeds,  fo  the  AJhes  of  Fruits  and 
Berries  (  being  burnt  )  difpofe  to  bring  forth  the  fame ;  nay,  Hono - 
rat.  Faber  affirms,  that  Wheat  burnt  to  AJhes ,  produces  Wheat ;  lb 
as  no  Treatment  of  the  Seminal  Rudiments  whatfoever,  feems  totally 
of  Power  to  annihilate  their  Virtue;  fo  ftribt  is  the  Union  of  the 
Parts  from  whence  their  Forms  refiult.  The  Calcination  then  of 
Earth  alone,  not  only  difpofes  it  to  produce  great  Variety,  but  if  it 
be  intenle,  increafes  the  very  Weight  of  the  Mould;  whether  from  a 
certain  Magnetifm  which  it  thereby  contra&s,  (  which  fortifies  it  to 
draw  the  proper  Aliment  more  powerfully  )  or  upon  what  other  Ac¬ 
count,  let  the  Curious  examine.  In  the  mean  Time,  whilft  we  are  on 
this  of  burning  the  Earth,  and  that  many  think  the  fixed  Salts  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  Vegetables ,  (  and  their  great  Virtue  included  in  this 
Volatile,  totally  loft  by  Calcination  )  the  Fowder  of  Plants  is  by  Ibrne 
preferable  to  the  AJhes:  Which  Husbandry,  (after  the  Romans  had 
long  fince  ufed,  even  in  Britain ,  for  near  Five  Hundred  Years,  but 
difeontinued  by  their  Expulfion,  and  Depopulation  )  was  reviv’d  again 
in  Flanders ,  and  thence  brought  into  Devonjhire ,  and  about  Sixty 
Years  after  cultivated  more  generally ,  with  great  Succefs  at  firft, 
(  efpecially  on  Chalky  and  barren  Grounds  )  but  lenfibly  diminifh- 
ing,  occasion'd  the  Froverb ,  That  what  is  good  for  the  Father ,  is 
fometimes  naught  for  the  Son ;  however  it  is  found  reftor’d  again  to 
Fertility ,  by  feeding  Sheep  on  the  Ground,  above  all  other  Drel- 
lings. 

Lime  is  excellent  for  cold,  wet  Grounds,  (  and  ftiff  Clays )  a  little 
fleck’d,  as  ovex-burning  the  Drier,  and  the  very  belt  Deftroyer  of  Mo fs, 
and  Rujhes;  as  Quick- lime  does  Furzes ,  being  firft  extirpated  :  Two 
Loads  of  Turf  will  make  a  Load  of  AJhes,  and  fo  for  greater  Quanti¬ 
ty,  fpread  on  fteril  Lands,  fpontaneoufly  producing  the  Cinq- foil. 
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1  come  next  to  Marl ,  (amongft  other  Parts  of  Agriculture  intro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  lame  Romans )  of  excellent  Ufe  to  fix  light  Sand ,  and 
dry  Grounds  ;  fome  are  for  the  White  and  Gray ,  others  the  Blue 
and  Red,  (which  I  think  the  bell)  according  as  ’tis  more  or  lefs 
apt  to  refolve  after  wetting;  but  neither  of  them  difcovering  their 
Virtue  for  the  firft  Year*.  It  does  incomparably  on  Rajhi?  es ;  lbme  on 
Arable ,  a  good  Coat  of  Compojl ,  fuitable  to  the  Land,  being  firft 
fpread  where  you  will  lay  it :  If  your  Marl  be  very  unctuous  and 
rich,  apply  it  lels  copioufly ;  the  too  thick  Covering  is  the  worft  Ex- 
tream  *  nor  is  it  always  to  be  us’d  without  Allay  and  Mixture  with 
other  proper  Soil ;  for  fome  Marl  is  more  Jandy  and  gritty  than  other, 
and  fhould  be  qualified  with  a  Contrary:  Give  lean  and  emaciated 
Earth ,  a  Covering  of  the  fatteft  Marl ;  hot  and  dry,  to  the  cold  and 
moift  \  And  this  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  Applications  of  all  other 
Compojls  and  Medications . 

Marjh  and  churlifh  Earth  will  be  civiliz’d  by  the  Rigor  and  Dif- 
cipline  of  two  Winters ;  Bis  Frigora ,  is  the  old  Method  to  make  the 
itubborn  Clod  relent ;  and  with  the  Mixture  of  a  little  Sand ,  if  it  be 
too  dole  of  Body,  it  will  become  excellent  Mould. 

Clay  is  of  all  other  a  curft  Stepdame  to  almoft  all  Vegetation,  as 
having  few  or  no  Meatus's  for  the  percolation  of  the  alimental  Showers, 
or  expanfion  of  the  Roots;  whether  it  be  the  Voracious,  Hungry, 
Weeping  or  Cold  Sort :  In  thefe  Cafes,  Laxatives  are  to  be  prefcrib’d, 
fuch  as  drift  Sand,  fmall  gritty  Gravel ,  Saw-dujl ,  with  Marl,  or 
Chalk ,  and  continually  vexing  it  with  the  Spade  or  Plough ;  but  above 
all,  with  Sea  Sand ,  where  it  may  be  procur’d,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Ground  to  Ajhes,  and  all  that  it  bears,  the  more  the  better ;  for  by 
no  left  Severity  will  this  ill-natur’d  Mould  be  fubdu  d :  Rotten-wood ^ 
and  the  bottom  of  Bavine-ftacks,  is  a  good  Ingredient  to  this  Manure  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  cold  and  wet  Sort,  Strewings  of  Soot  are  good ;  if  very 
ftiff,  Rubbifh  of  Brick,  Limejlone ,  and  fuch  Trafh,  may  properly  be 
laid  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  upper  part  C ompojis  of  Fang  ;  for 
otherwife  no  Limings  (  which  being  Sleek'd ,  is  raw  and  cold  )  may  at 
any  Hand  be  applied,  efpecially  to  the  hungry  Sort,  which  (  as  alfo 
molt  kinds  of  Marjh- Earth)  is  fubjeft  to  Chajm,  and  gape  in  dry 
Seafons  ;  to  prevent  which,  a  dilcreet  Mixture  or  AJhes  and  Sand  is 
us’d ;  for  if  it  be  in  Excefs,  it  over-heats  the  latter. 

I  do  not  reckon  Loams  among  the  Clays ,  though  it  feem  to  be  but 
a  fucculent  kind  of  Argilla,  imparting  a  natural  Ligament  to  the 
Earth  where  you  mix  it,  efpecially  the  more  Friable;  and  is  therefore, 
of  all  other,  the  moft  excellent  Mean  between  Extreams,  fattening 
and  uniting  that  which  is  too  loofe  or  ftony,  cooling  that  which  is  hot, 
and  gently  entertaining  the  Moifture.  The  Flo  we?* -Gar  den  cannot  be 
without  a  Mixture  of  it,  nor  well  any  Fruit ,  efpecially  the  beft  Cider - 
Apples,  fo  it  be  accompanied  with  a  lighter  Soil. 

"To  him  up  all  we  have  faid  concerning  Natural  Improvements, 
by  Mixtures  of  Earth  with  Earth ,  rather  than  Fungs  ;  let  us  hear 
my  Lord  Bacon :  He  reckons  up  Marl  %  Chalk ,  Sea-fand,  Mould 
upon  Mould,  Rond- earth  with  Chalk ,  and  the  feveral  Blendings  and 
Tempering  of  them  ;  among  all  which,  Marl  we  find  to  carry  the 
Preeminence  with  his  Lordlhip,  as  the  moft  pinguid,  rich,  and 
leaft  over-heating;  next  to  this,  Sand ,  as  the  moft  abounding  in 
Salt ;  Chalk  more  heating ,  and  therefore  proper  for  Clay  ;  cold 
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and  fpewing  Grounds,  being  fuffer’d  to  lie  a  competent  time  torefolve- 
before  you  turn  it  in;  Earth  on  Earth ,  that  is  (  i  fuppofe  he  means  ) 
the  underpart  upon  the  upper,  or  the  fecond  [pit  on  the  firft,  as  we 
have  all  along  dire&ed  at  the  breaking  of  frelh  Ground  with  the  Spade. 

Another  mixture  he  commends  (  and  which  we  have  likewife  newly 
touched)  of  Subftances,  which  are  not  meer  Earth,  as  Soot,  Ajhes, 
nor  the  hard  and  dry  Cinders  of  Sea-coal  (  which  we  are  too  bufy  with 
about  this  Town,  where  the  Ground  is  naturally  too  hot  and  dry  )  but 
Inch  as  is  apt  to  relent,  and  even  the  fprinklirig  of  Salt,  where  it  is 

wijely  fown.  _  , 

A  third  is,  the  permitting  Vegetables,  abounding  infixed  Salts ,  to 

die  into  the  Ground,  Beafie  haulm.  Bracks,  all  forts  of  Stubble  call  on 
about  the  beginning  of  Winter :  So  Leaves  of  Trees  mingled  with 
Chalk,  and  proper  Compofts  of  Dungs,  to  heatandprefervet.be  Ground 
from  lb  wring  with  them,  when  they  are  us  d  alone. 

A  fourth  is  (  what  we  have  alio  touch’d )  Heat  and  Comfoil,  pio- 
cur’d  by  Calcinations,  the  burning  of  Ling,  Heath,  Sedge ,  coveting 
the  Ground  with  Buihes  for  a  time  ;  Encloiures  of  Walls  and  Mounds, 
when  the  Land  lies  in  the  eye  of  the  Weather,  and  in  other  Cafes, 

Meridian  Expolures,  and  the  Warmth  of  the  woolly  f  leeces  of  Sheep 
as  well  as  manure,  folded  or  paftur’d ;  And  to  this  we  may  add,  the 
very  grazing  oi  Catt le ,  which  in  fotne  cafes  has  lucceeded  better  than 
the  beft  dungy  Compoft,  efpecially  for  old,  and  decay’d  Orchards,  which 
have  been  obferv’d  to  recover  to  admiration,  when  mowing  has  been 
pernicious ;  for  even  the  biting  of  Cattle,  gives  a  gentle  loofening  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Herbage,  and  makes  it  to  grow  fine  and  fweet,  and 
their  very  Breath  and  Treading,  as  well  as  Soi  l,  and  the  comfort  of  their 
warm  Bodies  is  wholfome,  and  marvelloufly  cherifhing :  But  this  is  to 
be  underflood  of  places  where  the  Stems  are  of  full  growth,  and  where 
the  Beall  cannot  reach  to  crop. 

,  Laftly,  Irrigation,  and  watering,  both  by  admitting  and  excluding 
Moiflureatplealure:  And  certainly,  this  has  (fincehis  Lordjhip's  time) 
been  found  one  of  thejicheft  Improvements  that  ever  was  put  in  practice  ; 
efpecially,  where  they  have  the  command  of  fat  and  impregnate  W aters, 
without  Grittinefs,  or  being  over-harfh  and  cold;  whether  it  percolate 
through  rich  Ground,  or,  which  is  better,  defcending  from  Eminences, 
and  moderate  Declivities,  from  whence  we  find  the  Vallies  fo  luxurious 
and  flourifhing. 

To  this  belongs  the  cure  of  wet  and  boggy  Lands ,  by  cutting  Trenches 
deeper  than  the  Caufe  of  the  Evil,  which  proceeds  from  lome  conceal’d 
Springs  hinder’d  from  emerging  forth  by  the  fluggifh  incumbent  Earth  : 

This  makes  the  Ground  to  heave  and  fwell,  but  not  giving  vent,  to 
flagnate  and  corrupt  both  the  Water  and  the  Mould  about  it  :  And 
though  it  lie  loofe  and  hollow,  yet  it  gathers  no  Vigor  from  above,  but 
remains  cold  and  infipid.  *  The  remedy  is,  opening  the  Ground  till  you  *  See  Mr, 
meet  with  a  found  bottom,  and  cutting  your  Furrow  upwards  to  the 
Bog,  about  a  Foot  beneath  the  fpewing  water  :  This  is  to  be  done  in  concerning  the 
feveral  places,  and  when  the  Drains  appear  to  have  wrought  the  effed,  cure  of  Bogs 
you  may  fill  them  up  again  with  Spray  and  Bavine,  great  and  lough 
Flints,  Brick-bats,  Tilejhards,  Horfe  Bones ,  the  Sculls  of  the  S  laugh-  Tran  fa  a. 
ter  houfe,  or  any  other  Rubbilh,  which  will  remain  loole  and  hollow,  ^oi- xiv. 
and  cover  them  with  the  graffy  fide  of  durf  which  you  pared  off,  and  P.947 ,&feqi 
laid  apart ;  on  that ,  throw  your  other  Mould,  which  being  call  up  in 
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heaps  for  fome  time,  will  be  much  improv’d  with  fpreading;  laftlyy 
fow  it  over  with  Hay  Seeds. 

But  the  Cure  is  yet  eafier,  if  the  Land  lie  confiderably  hoping;  and 
if  it  happen  to  be  a  planted  Ground,  then  cut  your  Trench  deeper  than 
the  Roots  of  your  Trees,  and  apply  the  forefaid  Pvubbifh  to  intercept 
the  Moifture. "  About  the  latter  end  of  October,  trench  the  Ground  all 
over,  for  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  when  you  are  come  within 
three  or  four  foot  of  the  Stem,  cut  off  all  their  larger  Roots,  Hoping  in¬ 
wards,  fparing  only  the  Fibres ,  and  filch  of  them  as  you  find  tender, 
and  about  as  big  as  your  Finger ;  leaving  alfo  the  more  perpendicular 
to  keep  the  Tree  fteady:  This  done,  caff  in  fome  Rubbifh  of  Brick¬ 
bats,  Lime -ft one  (not  Chalk)  and  other  materials,  that  the  Mould 
may  lie  eafy  about  them,  and  with  a  mixture  of  good  Earth ,  plenty  oi 
rotten  Stubble,  or  other  Soil,  apply  it  near  the  Root,  and  fill  your 
Trench  with  the  reft;  and  if  your  Ground  require  it,  (as  being  too 
cold  it  commonly  does  )  add  to  your  Compoit  the  Dung  of  Sheeps 
\ Pigeons  or  ‘Poultry  very  well  confirm'd  .*  And  becaufe  Mo/s  is  oftener 
caufed  by  ftarving  and  wet  Grounds,  than  by  hot  and  over-dry,  (for 
both  produce  it)  the  Cure  is  likewife  to  be  effected  by  Ablaqueation , 
and  baring  the  Roots ,  as  above  ;  and  for  the  latter,  by  a  mixture  of 
Loam,  with  the  fcouring  of  Pond  or  Ditch  Earth ,  which  of  it  felf  is 
the  moft  excellent  manure ;  and  the  planting  your  Trees  at  greater  inter¬ 
vals,  for  admiftion  of  Air  and  Sun',  fince  the  fcrapingof  it  off  (  which 
may  alfo  be  done  in  wet  Weather)  is  but  temporary,  and  if  nothing 
elfe  be  perform’d,  it  will  be  fure  to  grow  again.  And  here  upon  obler- 
vation,  how  Men  carbonate  and  cut  lb  many  Rills,  and  narrow  Tren¬ 
ches  irregularly  crofting  one  another,  to  dra*in  their  Meadows  and  lower 
Grounds^  (  which  take  not  up  a  little  part  of  the  Turf)  I  fhould  rather 
recommend  the  cutting  of  lo  large  a  Trench  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  Pan  and  bottom  of  the  Ground,  and  of  competent  depth,  to 
receive  and  drain  the  weeping  Springs,  inftead  of  thole  frequent  Slafiies 
and  Gutters  I  have  mention’d;  fince  befides  the  Beauty  of  the  Canal , 
the  profit  of  the  Fifth,  &c.  the  Earth  and  Mud  caft  out  on  both  fides, 
and  fpread  upon  the  deprefied  and  lower  parts  of  the  Ground,  will  not 
only  raife  the  unprofitable  Marfh,  but  thereby  improve  it  for  Pafture. 
One  needs  go  no  farther  to  fee  the  effects  of  this  Husbandry,  than  to  St. 
James' s  Park ,  where  before  the  Canal ,  I  remember  all  that  pleafant 
Valley,  now  yielding  moft  rich  Pafturage,  (  with  the  Fifth ,  Decoy , 
and  Walks  planted  with  fragrant  Eime  )  was  nothing  but  a  noifom  un- 
wholfom  Bog,  and  Moraftsoi  Mofsand  Ruffes.  Theufeof  the  Plough 
is  for  this  Work  the  moft  expeditious,  and  cheaper  than  the  Spade  alone, 
which  after  every  Journey  of  the  firft,  will  be  neceflary  to  caft  and  (hovel 
out  tire  loofen’d  Earth  on  both  fides,  to  fill  up  the  Hollows  and  Depref- 
fures  of  the  Ground ;  and  with  the  Rake  to  trim  the  Banks,  and  level  the 
reft  as  is  requifite  :  This  undertaken  in  dry  Summer-weather,  the  Plough 
ftill  fucceeding  the  Spade ,  ( till  the  Channel  be  of  convenient  depth  ) 
will  of  all  other  be  the  moft  effe&ual;  and  if  near  the  Manftion-Houfe , 
a  graceful  addition  to  it.  But  to  return  to  other  Remedies. 

Lands  which  are  cold  and  dry,  are  (  as  we  have  hinted  )  to  be  im¬ 
prov’d  by  contraries;  namely  by  application  of  Compofts ,  which  are 
hot  and  moift;  as  Sheeps-dung ,  burning  and  calcining  of  the  Earth , 
with  the  Vegetables  on  it,  and  the  like,  to  excite  Heat  and  Fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  but  which  is  not  to  be  effedted  without  repugnant  Remedies, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  heterogenous  Parts,  to  ftir  and  lilt  up  the  Mould, 
i  and 
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and  render  it  lefs  unadive.  If  it  be  cold  and  clinging,  as  frequently  ’tis 
found,  there  Lime-rubbijb ,  the  fmall  harfher  Chalk"  Sea-coal  Afhes,  a 
moderate  iprinkling  oi  Sand ,  with  fome  proper  Compofl^  may  perform 
the  Cure. 

Hungry  Grounds  require  to  have  theCaufe  well  look'd  into;  the  Wa¬ 
ter  turn’d  (as  above  directed);  or  if  it  want,  fuch  as  is  well  enrich’d. 

Lands  that  are  hot  and  burning,  allay  with  Swines -dung,  as  (fay 
fome)  the  coldeft ;  or  with  Neats ,  which  will  certainly  refrelh  it. 

For  Earth  which  is  too  light,  there’s  nothing  better  than  Eond* 
mud,  after  a  Winter  has  pafs’d  upon  it. 

Earth  over-rank  (for  there  may  be  iome  too  fat,  as  well  as  too  lean) 

Sand  and  Ajhes  will  take  down ;  but  ffcill  with  regard  to  what  you  de¬ 
sign  to  plant  upon  it :  neither  the  Almond ,  nor  the  Hafel ,  will  endure 
a  wanton  Mould;  and  though  it  leem  a  j Paradox,  that  any  Soilfhould 
be  too  rich,  (upon  which  fome  Critics  have  fufpeded  the  Text  in Theo-  Lib.z.Ca p, 5, 
phraftus,  which  aflerts  it  twice  in  two  fucceffive  Chapters);  ’tis  yet  a  ^ 

Truth  indubitable,  and  holds  as  well  in  Elants  as  Animals ,  which 
growing  very  fat,  are  feldom  prolific.  Some  on  the  contrary  are  lb 
emaciate  and  lean,  dry  and  infipid,  as  hardly  any  Pains  will  make  them 
fruitful.  Such  are  Mineral  and  Metallic  Soils,  devouring  Clays ,  light 
and  Afhy  Sands  ;  lb  again  are  putrid  and  fungous ;  others,  though 
fruitful,  producing  only  venomous  Plants,  Hemlock,  and  the  deadly 
Aeon i turn  ;  and  fome,  though  wholfome  Ground,  may  be  poifon’d  with 
unskilful  or  malicious  Mixtures,  and  with  Damps  and  Arfenical  Va¬ 
pours,  which  fometimes  (though  natural )  are  yet  but  accidental ,  and 
for  a  feafon ;  as  when  after  extraordinary  Droughts  and  ftagnant  Airy 
the  Earth  hath  not  been  feafonably  open’d,  refrefh’d,  and  ventilated. 

Moreover,  Ground  is  fometimes  barren,  and  becomes  unfruitful  by 
the  Vicinity  of  other  Elants ,  fucking  and  detracting  the  Juice  of  the 
Earth  from  one  to  another:  For  thus  we  fee  the  Reed  and  Fern  will 
not  be  made  to  dwell  together;  Hemlock  and  Rue  are  faid  to  be  inimi- 
cous ;  the  Almond  and  the  Ealm ,  which  are  feldom  fruitful  but  in  Con¬ 
jugation  ;  and  perhaps  there  are  Effluvia,  or  certain  inconlpicuous 
Steams  ol  dufly  Seeds,  which  not  only  impregnate  Places  where  never 
grew  any  before,  but  iffue  like  wife  from  one  to  another,  as  in  our  Ju¬ 
nipers  and  Cyprefs  I  obferve,  flowering  about  April ;  which  are  Trees 
of  Confort,  and  thrive  not  well  alone.  The  Ficus  never  keeps  her 
Fruit  fo  well,  as  when  planted  with  the  Caprific.  By  what  Irradiati¬ 
ons  the  Myrtle  thrives  lo  with  the  Fig ;  the  Fine  affeds  the  Elm  and 
Olive  (which  is  at  Antipathy  with  the  Oak,  and  imparts  alfo  fuch  a 
Bitternefs  to  the  Mould,  as  kills  Lettuce,  and  other  fubnafeent  Elants) 
is  hard  to  fay ;  and  why  fome  affed  to  live  in  Crouds,  others  in  Soli¬ 
tude  :  But  that  Firrs,  Eine,  Cedars,  Elms,  and  divers  other  Trees, 
afpire  and  grow  fo  tall  in  Society,  may  be  (as  from  other  Caufes)  lb 
from  their  not  overglutting  themfelves  with  Nourflhment  (for  Compofl 
is  not  their  Delight)  which  inclines  them  rather  to  flioot  upwards,  than 
expand  and  fpread. 

Laftly,  By  Shade  Ground  is  render’d  barren,  and  by  the  dripping  of 
umbragious  Trees.  To  thefe  Air  and  Sun  may  be  loon  reftor’d,  by 
removing  of  the  Skreens  which  intercept  them;  and  yet  all  Shade  is 
not  unpropitious,  where  the  Soil  and  Climate  are  benign,  as  well  as 
that  which  calls  the  Umbrage:  and  of  this  we  have  a  notable  Xnftance 
lomewhere  amongft  the  Afiomori  eyen  in  Africa ,  where  the  Soil  and 
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the  Air  are  reported  to  be  fo  genial,  that  the  Olive  is  faid  to  grbw  un¬ 
der  the  Date-tree,  the  Fig  under  the  Olive,  under  the  Fig-tree  the 
Granade ,  under  that  the  Vine,  under  the  Vine  a  Crop  of  Corn,  and 
at  the  feet  of  the  Corn  a  certain  Fulfe ;  none  of  them  impeded  by 
the  more  than  reduplicated  Shades.  But  there  are  lome,  we  muft  eon- 
fefs,  amongft  us,  which  are  not  lo  propitious;  Trees  of  all  forts  (the/ 
the  perennial  Groms  leal!)  breathe  as  much  after  the  Air  as  the  boil, 
and  do  not  thrive  without  it,  nor  except  it  be  wholfome. 

But  to  return  to  barren  Earths,  which  are  either  out  of  heart  by  be¬ 
ing  ipent,  or  from  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  (in  both  which,  the  FI  ants 
which  they  produce,  though  never  lb  unprofperous,  run  haftily  to  feed, 
or  make  an  Offer)  they  are  to  be  reftored  by  the  Plough,  the  Spade, , 
and  the  Rake,  by  Stirring  and  Repole,  Apportions  and  Mixtures  of 
Earth,  Calcinations  and  Compojls  ;  and  above  all,  by  th e  Eye  of  the 
Mafter,  and  Dnfl  of  his  Feet ,  as  the  Italian  Proverb  has  it.  For  al¬ 
ter  this  Procefs,  and  innumerable  other  Trials,  (mixtures  of  things  be¬ 
ing  endlefs)  all  other  forts  of  Earths  and  imperfect  Moulds  may  be 
treated  and  meliorated  ;  namely,  if  it  be  too  ha?  d  and  dole,  to  molli¬ 
fy  and  relax  it ;  if  too  loofe,  to  give  it  ligature  and  binding ;.  if  too 
light ,  Ballaft;  if  too  meagre,  to  fallen  and  impinguate  it;  if  too  neb 
and  luxurious,  emaciate  and  bring  it  down;  if  too  mo  if,  apply  Ex- 
ficcatives  ;  if  too  cold ,  fermenting  Comp  oft s ;  if  exceffive  hot,  to  cool 
and  refrefh  it :  for  thus  (as  we  Paid)  Earths  fhould  be  married  together 
like  Male  and  Female,  as  if  they  had  Sexes ;  for  being  of  fo  many 
feveral  Complexions,  they  fhould  be  well  confider’d  and  match’d  ac¬ 
cordingly,  things  (as  was  faid)  becoming  fruitful  from  the  Mixture  of 
repugnant  Qualities  ;  fo  as  Cold  and  Drinefs  without  a  warm  and 
eheriffiing  Mo  if  ure  produces  nothing :  for  this  therefore  you  fee  what 
Choice  I  have  prefented  you  of  Sand,  Ajhes,  Chalk ,  Lime ,  Marl, 
Mixture  of  Mould,  Calcinations ,  Air,  Sun,  Dew,  Rain,  Frofts  and 
Snows,  Trenching ,  Drilling ,  Watering,  Infufions  ;  and  finally,  of 
Animal  Stercor  at  ions,  and  other  Compojls ,  which  is  the  next  and  laft 
Part  of  this  (I  fear)  over-tedious  Difcourle ;  fince  indeed  it  is  not  Effi¬ 
cient  to  find  out  even  the  beft,  and  moll  grateful  Mould  in  Nature,  fo 
as  to  rely  for  ever  upon  the  fame  Performance  without  Supplies  of  all 
forts ;  flirting  and  repofe ,  conflant  dr  effing ,  and  (after  all  we  have  laid) 
artificial  Lactations  likewife,  to  encourage  and  maintain  it  in  Vigor. 

We  proceed  then  in  the  next  place,  to  what  farther  Advancement  we 
mav  expebt  from  Stercor  at  ion,  and  manuring  the  Ground  by  Compojls, 
and  to  difeover  the  Qualities  which  may  be  latent  in  their  leveral  Fer¬ 
ments,  and  how  to  apply  them  by  a  skilful  and  philofophical  Hand, 
without  which  they  do  always  more  hurt  than  good;  and  therefore, 
firft,  we  will  enumerate  their  feveral  kinds,  and  next  enquire,  what  it 
is  we  chiefly  feek  for,  and  expefl  from  them  ;  and  laflly,  how  to  treat 
them  fo  as  to  render  them  fitting  for  our  Service. 

From  Animals  we  have  the  Soil  of  Horfes,  and  Beafls  of  Burden, 
Neats,  Sheep ,  Goats,  Hogs ,  Figeons,  Foultry,  and  Fenny- fowl:  We 
have  alfo  Flejh,  Fat,  Blood,  Hair,  Feathers,  Vriue,  Shavings  of 
Horn l  Hoofs,  Leather,  Skins,  Fijh ,  Garbage,  Snail-mud ,  Nc.  Prom 
Vegetables  (as  of  neareffc  affinity)  we  have  Vine-cuttings ,  Stalks ,  fal¬ 
len  Leaves,  Marc  of  the  Wine  and  Cider-prejfes,  Lees  of  Wine,  Oil, 
Rotten-  fruit,  Gourds,  Weeds,  Fern ,  Haulm,  Stubble,  Rotten  Wood, 
SaW'duf ;  Refufe  of  the  Tan  fit,  Sca-woad ,  Linnen  Clouts  and  old 
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^ags ;  alio  Brine,  Bickle,  AJhes,  Soot ;  and  of  things  protnifouous, 
IVajhing  of  Hijhes,  Bucks ,  Barrels ,  Soap- finds 7  Slime,  and  Scour¬ 
ing  of  Bonds  and  Highways,  Hufi ,  Sweepings  ;  in  fum,  whatlb- 
ever  is  apt  to  rot  and  coniume  in  any  competent  time,  and  is  either 
fait,  unStuous ,  or  fatty :  To  which  let  me  add,  impregnating  Rains 
and  Hews,  cold  and  dry  Winters ,  with  ftore  of  Snow",  which  T  rec¬ 
kon  equal  to  the  richeft  Manures,  impregnated  as  they  are  with  CelefiL 
nl  Nitre .  But  with  all  thefe  Auxiliaries  we  are  not  yet  to  imagine 
that  any  of  them  are  therefore  profitable  and  good,  becaufe  they  retain, 
an  heady  Scent ,  are  hot,  moift,  rotten  and  jlippery,  fat  or  imttuous , 
and  the  like;  which  are  all  Qualities,  that  alone  and  of  themfelves  efo 
fed  little,  till  they  are  coirected  and  prepar  d  ;  but,  for  that  amon^ft 
thefe  Materials  we  deted  the  Gaufes  of  Fertility  more  eminently  than 
in  other  Subftances ;  partly  from  their  fixed  Salts,  or  fome  Virtue  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  or  rather  drawn  from  without,  and  imparted  to  the  ex- 
haufted  and  defedive  Earth  ;  and  that  by  fuch  a  Brocefs ,  as  by  con¬ 
verting  them  into  a  Chyle  (as  it  were)  it  facilitates  their  being  infum'd, 
ajfitn Hated,  and  made  apt  to  pafs  into  Nourifhmerit,  promoting  Vege¬ 
tation.  This  obtain’d,  the  next  thing  is,  how  skilfully  to  apply  what 
we  have  prepar’d:  and  this  indeed  is  a  Difficulty  worthy  the  Heads  as 
well  as  Hands  of  the  profoundeft  Bhilofopher ;  fince  it  requires  a  more 
than  fuperficial  Knowledge  and  Penetration  into  CaufeS. 

/  We  know  indeed,  that  the  Earth  is,  without  any  artificial  Auxilia¬ 
ries,  endu’d  with  a  wonderful  prolific  Virtue;  but  this,  for  being  pofli- 
ble  to  be  loft  and  decay,  (at  leaft  for  a  longer  time  than  our  Neceflities 
can  fupport)  and  from  fome  Grounds  never  to  be  expeded  without  fuch 
Helps,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  confider,  by  what  Expedi¬ 
ents  of  Higefiion,  or  other  ways,  the  defir’d  Effed  of  perpetuating  its 
Vigor  might  beft  be  accomplifh’d. 

That  the  Secret  we  enquire  after,  and  which  does  moft  apparently 
feem  to  evirtuate  towards  this  end,  is  fome  vegetable  Salt  or  Matter 
I  fuppofe  is  generally  agreed :  For  Salt  it  is  which  gives  Ligature , 
W eight ,  and  Conftitution  to  things,  and  is  the  moft  manifeft  Subftance 
in  all  artificial  Compojls. 

’Tls  the  Salts,  which  entice  Roots  to  affed  the  upper  and  faline  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth ,  upon  which  the  nitrous  Rains  and  Dews  defeend  *' 
and  the  Caule  that  fome  Blants,  the  moft  racy,  and  charg’d  with  Juice 
of  all  other,  (for  fuch  is  the  Vine)  thrive  fo  well  amongft  Rocks  and 
Pumices,  and  in  whatever  beft  maintains  this  vital  Pickle, 

’Tis  Salt,  which  makes  all  cover’d  and  longfhaded  Earths  to  abound 
in  Fertility,  and  renders  the  Dung  of  Bigeons ,  Boult ry ,  and  other 
falacious  Corn- fed  Birds,  fo  eminently  effedual,  before  the  Soil  of  Hor- 
fes  and  other  Beafts,  in  which  it  lefs  abounds,  as  having  left  Virtue  to 
attract  it, 

’Tis  Salt,  that  gives  fuch  Vigor  to  Places  fprinkled  with  Urine, 
Soot,  Afhes,  &c.  which  have  them  not  diluted;  and  to  Bones ,  Flejh , 
Horn ,  Hair,  heathers,  Blood,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  animal  Excre¬ 
ments:  And  whence  thofe  feminal  Majfes  fhould  proceed  after  Calci¬ 
nation  of  the  Earth ,  when  it  comes  to  be  expos’d  again,  is  hard  to  di¬ 
vine  ;  whence,  I  lay,  they  fhould  derive  their  Life  and  Energy,  with¬ 
out  being  deftroy’d  by  1b  powerful  an  Agent  as  Fire,  unlefs  they  lurk 
in  fome  vegetant  and  indiffoluble  Salts ,  ( volatile ,  fixed,  or  nitrous 
Earth)  from  whence  they  ( Bhmix  like)  emerge,  though  I  do  not  fay 
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Without  any  other  ffecific  Rudiment:  But  ’tis  ftrange,  what  as  I_w5- 
member  Dr.  Morifon  affirms  of  the  Eryfimum  or  Ino ,  fo  Ictcom  icen. 
to  -row  fpontaneoufly  in  England  before  the  late  prodigious  Conflagra¬ 
tion  of  this  City ,  when  there  appear’d  more  of  it  amongft  the  Ruins, 
than  was  known  to  grow  in  all  Europe  befides ;  it  being, a  curious  Exo¬ 
tic,  to  be  found  moft  about  Naples  in  the  time  of  Fabius  Lolonnay 

and  but  rarely  elfe where.  , 

*Tis  Salt ,  which  refufcitates  the  dead  and  mortify  d  Earth,  when 

languifhing,’  and  fpent  by  Indulgence  to  her  verdant  Offspring  ;  her  Vi- 
o-or  l'eems  to  be  quite  exhaufted,  as  appears  by  the  Rains  and  Showers 
which  gently  melt  into  her  Bolom  what  we  apply  to  it,  and  for  which 
Caufe  all  our  Compofts  are  fo  ftudioufly  made  ol  Subftances  which  moft 

ingender  or  attract  it.  -nr  vr  i 

°Tis  Salt ,  which  fertilizes  and  renders  Egypt  fo  luxunoufly  Iruitlul 

after  the  Inundations  of  Nile  ;  and  the  nitrous  Grounds  oi  Jamaica 

and  other  Places,  which  caufe  fo  ltupendious  a  Growth  ol  Plants  and 

P  rees. 

’Tis  the  want  of  Salt ,  which  emafculates  the  Virtue  of  Seeds  too 
long  macerated  in  hungry  Water,  and  renders  floated  Wood  fuch  unpro¬ 
fitable  Fuel ,  and  to  turn  into  fuch  infipid  AJhes  ;  and  whatfoever  it  be 
fome  El  ants  may  appear  to  affeft,  as  to  the  external  Dirleiences  or  Ap¬ 
petite,  fome  of  them  feeming  to  draw'  in  more  Air ,  fome  Earth ,  and 
others5  Water  in  extraordinary  meafure,  according  to  the  feveral  Con¬ 
textures  of  their  Parts,  or  by  whatever  Magnetifms  and  Attraftives,  it 
is  ftill  to  come  at  their  Salts,  which  doubtlefs  create  that  Inclination, 
compofe  the  various  Saps  and  Juices  which  they  prefent  us.  Nay, 
what  if  I  fhould  fay,  that  all  the  feveral  Parts  of  Vegetables  were  en¬ 
dow’d  with  their  peculiar  and  diftinct  Salts,  through  different  Motions , 
Complications ,  and  ^Percolations  ?  Or,  that  fo  many  Earths ,  fo  many 
kinds  of  Salts  digefted  and  tranfported  by  their  different  V ehicles  and 
Strainers  ;  and  thofe  alfo,  though  unlike  in  Quality,  yet  perfe&ly  con¬ 
gruous  to  what  they  produce  and  nourifh  ?  But  what  this  V ehicle  or 
Menflruum  is,  I  contend  not;  ’tis  evident,  that  Salts  unite  beft  with 
Water,  Vernal  and  Autumnal  Showrers  and  Dews,  as  the  moft  apt  to 
convey  their  Inftnuations.  You  know  who  have  dignify’d  Salt  with 
the  Prerogative  of  being  nam’d  Element -Earth,  the  Vigor  and  Clofe  of 
%\\\  things  ;  yea,  the  firft  and  laft  of  Elementated  Bodies .  What  fhall  I 
lay?  Quid 'Divinum  !  the  Original  of  all  Fecundity  ;  nor  can  I  fay  left, 
fince  there  was  nor  Sacrifice ,  nor  Difcourfe  acceptable  without  it. 
And  verily,  upon  fenous  Contemplation  ol  the  Premifes,and  tne  little  Ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  of  their  Effefts  in  this  Work  of  Vegetation,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  penetrate  intoCaufes  by  them,  I  am  not  dilpleas’d  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Epithets  which  are  given  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  know  there 
be,  who  are  fo  averfe  to  this  Doftrine,  as  to  prefer  Water  alone  before 
It ;  nor  contend  I  with  them,  fo  they  allow  the  near  Affinity  and  Friend- 
Ihip  which  is  between  them,  as  I  have  deduc’d  it  at  the  Entry  of  this  jj 
Diffiourfe,  where  I  defcribe  my  Autoptical  Obfervations  of  the  feveral 
Earths  :  All  that  I  pretend  from  hence,  being  only  to  excite  us  to  make  ) 
diligent  Enquiry,  what  may  more  likely  be  the  Caufe  of  Vegetation , 
and  whether  Salt  have  not  a  ‘ Dominion  almoft  Monarchical  in  this 
great  Work  of  Nature,  being  fb  abiolute  an  Ingredient  in  all  our  Dungs  j 
and  Compofts ,  which  I  am  next  going  to  fpeak  of.  I  cannot  in  the 

mean  time  but  wonder,  how  a  thing  fo  eminently  lacred,  and  fertile, 

?  fhould 
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fhould  come  to  be  the  Symbol  of  Malediction ,  when,  as  the  Cuftom 
was, they  us'd  to  fow  Salt  in  the  Place  of  Cities  they  had  eras'd  and  cur  s'  d  ; 
there  being  in  all  Nature  nothing  fo  pregnant  and  fruitful;  nnlefs  it 
were  to  invite  the  ‘Plough  to  go  there,  and  that  the  Fertility  of  the 
Spot  for  Corn  and  Gram  might  divert  them  from  rebuilding  and  cover¬ 
ing  it  again  with  Houles.  Indeed  to  apply  Salt  in  Excels,  burns  the 
Earth  for  a  time,  fo  as  nothing  will  grow  upon  it  ;  but  when  once 
the  Rains  have  well  diluted  it,  it  lprings  up  more  wantonly  than  ever. 
This  I  daily  find  by  lifting  common  Salt  upon  the  Gravel-walks  of 
my  Garden ,  and  for  which  Caufe  I  have  left  it  off  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Earth  itfelf  over  -marl'd,  and  too  highly  manur'd,  is  as  unprofita¬ 
ble  as  if  it  were  barren  for  the  time,  and  that  there  is  in  all  things  a! 
juft  Proportion  to  be  obferved. 

But  neither  all  this  while  do  I  pretend,  much  lefs  determine,  that 
the  Principle  I  lo  much  celebrate,  is  our  common  artificial  Salt ,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Urine,  and  the  like,  which  of  itfelf  is  fo  burning  and  deftru- 
Ctive,  till  its  Acidity  be  qualified  by  the  Air  and  Showers  from  Hea¬ 
ven  (which  endows  it  with  a  natural  Magnetijm  to  receive  their  irradi- 
ant  Virtues;)  but  a  certain  more  unCtuous  Spirit ,  or  airy  Nitrey 
pregnant  with  a  vital  Balm ,  which  is  the  thing  we  endeavour  to  find 
in  the  Materials  of  Compofls :  But  whether  it  be  accidental  or  ejfential, 
corporeal  or  more  Jpiritual ,  principal  or  organical ;  or  (to  fpeak  with 
the  Chymifls  and  later  Atomifls)  whether  communicated  by  Effluvia , 
Salts  embryonate,  or  undigefled  and  not  fpecificate  ;  from  Ferments , 
Spermatic  Vapours ,  Influences  Celeflial ,  or  from  Liquor  only  im¬ 
pregnated  and  concocted,  I  leave  to  thofe  who  affeCt  to  wrap  up  eafly 
Notions  in  hard  and  uncertain  Terms,  whilft  the  thing  would  be  of  ule 
to  the  Philoflophical  Husbandman t  were  their  Reduction  into  juft 
Claffes ,  for  the  better  diferiminating  of  the  feveral  Compofls  ;  as  what 
there’s  of  them  moft  abounds  in  Nitrous,  or  Urinous  Parts  ;  or  what 
of  the  Nature  of  our  crude,  common  Salts ,  and  Kali's  Mineral ,  or 
other ;  and  thereby  be  able  to  pronounce,  where ,  and  how ,  we  may 
apply  them  with  Safety  and  Succefs  :  For  fome  we  know  are  plainly 
exitial  and  deadly  to  Plants ,  (fuch  as  the  Mineral )  others  properate 
too  faft;  and  fbme  are  fluggilh,  and  lcarce  advance  them  at  all.  It 
would  therefore  be  confider’d,  whether  any  Salts  did  univerfalJy  nou- 
rifh  all  Plants  alike  ;  or  rather  partly,  lome  one  Plant,  fome  another  ; 
for  upon  the  clear  Decifton  of  this  Secret  depends  all  that  is  truly  cu¬ 
rious  in  this  Affair;  laying,  as  I  do,  for  Pojition ,  that  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Earths  and  Soils  I  have  fpoken  of,  refult  from  fbme 
Salt  or  Spirit  (call  it  which  you  pleafe)  as  from  an  indifpenfible  Brin ~ 
ciple  in  this  of  Vegetation ,  and  perhaps  the  flrfl  Rudiment  of  Life  in 
all  things  elle  :  And  till  we  fhall  arrive  to  this  (by  what  I  have  oblerv’d 
in  the  difereet  Ule  even  of  our  common  Salt,  Brine,  the  Effects  of 
Urine ,  and  the  like)  I  firmly  believe,  that  were  Saltpetre  (I  mean 
fictitious  Nitre )  to  be  obtain’d  in  Plenty,  we  fhould  need  but  little 
other  Compofls  to  meliorate  our  Ground  ;  fince  whether  that  which  fo 
fertilizes  it  by  any  Mixture  we  can  yet  devife,  effect  it  from  any  other 
Caufe,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  ;  nor  do  I  think,  but  the  Charge  of 
extracting  it  (at  leaft  fufficient  to  impregnate  JVater  in  convenient 
Quantity)  might  be  compafs’d  by  the  induftrious  Farmer  without  much 
Inconvenience,  or  the  leaft  Difficulty,  were  he  competently  inftruCted 
in  the  Procefs  of  Calcination ,  Refolution ,  Percolation ,  Evaporation r 

and 
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and  Separation ,  put  into  honeft  Englijh,  and  eafily  to  be  learned  5 
Soon  we  fhould  then  fee,  that  this  were  not  to  be  extratted  altogethef 
out  of  flanking  Dung ,  and  found  in  heady  Trafh,  (which  yet  is  mate-* 
rial)  but  rather  in  the  well  impregnated  and  natural  Mould  itfelf? 
charged  with  a  more  generous  Spirit,  or  medicinal  Nitre  (in  congrel's 
with  a  certain  Sulphur)  capable  to  warm  and  excite  to  Vegetation,  be-* 
yond  all  we  can  promife  from  any  mere  artificial  Ferments ,  much  left 
our  common  Mixtures,  and  ways  of  Stercoration ,  which  in  time  grow 
cold  and  languilh,  and  are  fo  quickly  check'd. 

And  now  after  all  this,  I  dare  not  lay,  that  there  is  nothing  more 
than  this  meer  Salt,  or  fpirituous  Nitre ,  which  concurs  to  thole  defir’d 
Effects,  that  promote  Fertility,  and  let  the  Ferment  on  working  : 
What  ignite  P  articles  befide,  and  fpecial  Comp  oft  s  there  may  be  of 
Confanguinity  and  near  Alliance  to  the  rei petti ve  Vegetables ,  (  which 
we  know  to  be  of  vail  Difference  one  from  another )  we  pretend  not 
to  determine }  for  fome  Plants  are  very  brisk  and  quick,  others  infulfe 
and  flat ;  fome  are  acid,  others  more  dulcorous  and  lweet ;  they  are 
fait 5  fowre ,  lufeious ,  aujtere,  hot ,  bitter ,  rnoijt,  dry,  ajiringent , 
and  of  ftrangply  different  Qualities,  not  to  lpeak  of  their  Effetts, 
which  it  were  hard  to  number.  Therefore,  that  the  fame  Compojl 
or  Remedy  Ihould  be  promilcuoully  univerlal,  is  the  more  unlikely, 
and  would  be  well  confider’d :  But  admitting  this  to  be  falvable,  and 
that  we  find  by  Experience,  a  well  digefted  Compojl ,  beneficial  to  al- 
moft  all  the  vegetable  Family  •  may  it  not  in  all  Probability  lpring  from 
its  Participation  of  all  thole  varieties  of  Ferments ,  (  in  fome  at  leaft, 
though  in  different  Proportion  )  which  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  ?  As 
by  which  each  Angle  Species  draws  and  ajjimulates  that  only  to  its  felf, 
which  it  finds  molt  amicous  and  congruous  to  its  Nature ;  and  if  fo  it 
be,  then  have  we  no  more  to  do,  than  to  learn  how  to  prepare  our 
Ferments ,  and  apply  them  accordingly  ;  namely,  acid  to  acids ,  fweet 
to  fweets ,  benign  to  benign ,  and  fo  the  contrary,  as  we  would  pro¬ 
mote  its  natural  Quality ;  and  this  perhaps  either  by  reducing  fome 
Parts  of  them  into  Compojl  s,  as  their  Leaves  Stalks ,  Fruit  *  or  by 
iome  more  refin’d  Extrattion  of  their  Saltsy  convey’d  in  proper  Vehi¬ 
cles.  And  for  the  better  adminiftring  of  this,  the  nicer  Textures  of 
Vegetables  fhould  diligently  be  confider’d ;  their  feveral  Velfels,  and 
Organic k  Parts  •  fince  every  impregnate  Liquor  is  not  prefently  fit  for 
all  alike ;  the  Figuration  of  their  Labiola,  and  curious  Pores  (  which 
’tis  likely  draw  feveral  Juices  and  Spirits)  being  very  different  j  as  the 
moft  iagacious  Dr.  Grew,  and  learn’d  Malpighius  (both  Ornaments 
of  this  illultrious  Society  )  have  begun,  ( I  think  I  may  fay,  well  nigh 
perfected )  the  way  to  us,  in  thole  elaborate  Anatomizations ,  which 
/•  n'Yoti  ***“  the  World  will  *  Ihortly  admire.  I  infill  the  rather  on  this,  becaule 

till)  a  when  -  .  iit-  r 

this  was  pre-  we  find  fom e  Plants  to  reject  divers  rich  compounded  Liquors,  elpe- 
ftlttaT4  iucil  as  Pretcnc*  to  work  Miracles  in  thc  ■ Protean  Changes  of  Co~ 

the  Society0.  lours,  and  other  Qualities,  from  Mineral ,  or  other  Subllances  •  and 
that  the  very  Rains  and  Dews  differ  in  feveral  Climes :  So  as  even 
from  this  Realon  alone,  to  inftance  in  no  more,  all  Plants  do  not  eafi¬ 
ly  become  Denizons  in  all  Places: 

- - -  Nec  o?nnis  fert  omnia  tellus. 

I  might  add  to  this  the  Nicenefs  of  their  Palates ,  and  Fondneft 
to  their  own  Homes ,  and  to  liye  lome  in  Confort ,  lome  in  Solitude , 

a  fome 
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ibnle  (3n  dry  Banks ,  fome  in  watry  Buddies ,  and  fome  as  it  were 
in  the  very  Air ,  and  fiery  Soils ;  nay,  Ibme  which  are  found  to  de- 
ftroy  the  vegetable  Virtue  where  they  grow;  for  fuch.  are  laid  to- 
be  IV oad,  Hemp,  the  Scythian  Lamb ,  and  it  it  be  true  and  con- 
ftant,  that  all  our  Imbibitions  of  Salts  and  Compofts  fignify  little  to 
Earth  pre-impregnated  with  a  Salt  or  Virtue  different  from  what 
the  Blant  does  naturally  delight  in,  fome  obfcure  Footfteps  of  which, 
every  Ploughman  feems  to  dilcover,  which  makes  him  change  the 
Crop  in  lome  Places  yearly:  For  the  firft,  lecond,  or  third  Burden 
of  the  lame  Grain,  efpecially  Wheat ,  will  exhauft  that  which  is  its 
proper  Aliment,  and  then  leave  the  reft  to  more  ignoble  Grain,  which 
will  be  found  to  thrive  well  enough,  till  at  laft  feveral  Succellions 
of  different  Seeds  quite  wear  it  out,  and  then  it  muft  repofe,  or  be 
manur’d  with  Comp  oft  s  for  frefh  Life  and  Vigor.  And  to  this  we 
may  add,  how  fome  Plants  again  require  little  Change,  or  help  of 
Art ;  fuch  as  moft  of  the  perennial  Greens ,  and  amongft  thefe,  the 
moft  rejinous  and  oily,  as  the  Bine ,  Firry  Cedar ,  which  thrive 

on  barren  Hills,  and  grow  in  rocky  Crannies,  without  any  Earth 
almoft  to  cover  and  protect  their  Roots.  Of  this  fort  I  have  a 
Cedar- Table,  which  was  law’d  out  of  a  Spur  only  of  a  monftrous 
Tree  growing  in  the  Barbadoes ,  which  held  fix  Foot  long,  five  Foot 
broad,  and  three  Inches  thick,  form’d  and  wrought  as  it  ftands  upon 
the  Frame  ;  and  his  Royal  Highnefis  had  another  of  a  much  larger  Di- 
menfion ;  namely,  eighteen  Foot  in  Length,  and  nine  in  Breadth,  cut 
out  of  the  Stem,  which  was  of  prodigious  Growth,  to  be  fed  and  nou- 
rifh’d  as  it  were  between  the  barren  Rocks.  But  to  proceed ;  we  find 
that  moft  efculent  and  culinary  Roots  do  rather  chule  a  rich,  natural 
and  light  Mould,  inclining  to  Sand,  than  what,  is  forc’d,  or  over¬ 
muck’d  ;  and  how  much  they  yield  to  Soil  growing  hard,  fhort  and 
fibrous,  and  contract  the  Smell  and  Relifh  of  the  Ferments ,  apply’d 
to  accelerate  their  Growth  (  for  according  to  the  Italian  Proverb,  Ognh 
pianta  fierba  della  fiua  radice ,  every  Plant  has  a  fmack  of  the  Root ) 
I  have  already  mention’d ;  lo  as  to  confide  in  Hungs ,  as  our  vulgar 
Gardiners  about  this  City  do,  is  no  Encouragement ;  and  therefore 
fome,  not  without  good  Reafon,  prefer  the  Corn  and  Grain  which  is 
reap’d  from  Marl ,  Chalk ,  Lime ,  and  other  more  natural  Manure,  be¬ 
fore  what  is  produc’d  from  a  Crop  which  grows  on  a  Hung-hill  in. 
Comparifon;  Experience  alfo  fhewing,  that  the  Caufe  of  Smut  tin  efts 
many  times  proceeds  from  the  Impurity  and  Ranknefs  of  the  Drefling; 
and  therefore  we  omit  to  enumerate  amongft  our  Soils,  Stercus  huma~ 
num ,  which  howloever  preferr’d  by  fome  before  all  other,  and  men¬ 
tion’d  by  Columella ,  with  that  of  Fowl  and  Cattle ,  does  (unlefs 
exceedingly  ventilated  and  air’d  )  pernicioufly  contaminate  the  Odor 
of  Flowers ,  and  is  io  evident  in  the  Vine,  as  nothing  can  recon¬ 
cile  iti 

To  give  lome  Inftances  of  the  Natute  of  particular  and  fimple  Com- 
pofts ,  (  for  lb  I  take  leave  to  ule  a  Solecifm ,  till  they  are  blended 
together  with  the  reft,  as  we  lhall  afterwards  lhew  )  whatever  they 
be,  they  are  by  no  Means  fit  for  the  Earthy  and  UTe  oi  the  Husband¬ 
man,  unlels,  befides  theif  Richnefs,  they  be  perfectly  well  digefted, 
made  fhort,  lweet,  and  almoft  reduc’d  to  a  crumbling  Mould ;  fo  or¬ 
der’d,  as  not  only  not  to  lofe  any  of  their  Virtue,  but  to  improve  it, 
and  to  excite,  entertain,  and  communicate  Heat  and  vegetative  Spirits 
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to  what  you  {hall  apply  them:  And  that  this  is  not  don  q  per  fe,  that 
is  by  immediate  application,  without  prejudice  (  unlels  it  be  for  the 
Hot-bed,  which  yet  has  an  Intermedium  of  Mould  )  Experience  tells  us, 
efpecially  in  the  Soil  of  Animals ,  which  is  of  all  other  the  moft  aftive, 
as  confifting  of  heterogeneous  Parts  and  Repugnances,  without  which  no 
Fermentation  could  be  obtain’d.  Now  fmce  many  of  thefe  being  frefhly 
made,  are  not  only  fenfibly  hot,  but  mordacious  and  burning,  they  are 
with  caution  to  be  us’d.  That  every  kind  of  EartlTf as  well  as  the 
Hung  of  Beafls ,  Stc.)  has  its  peculiar  Ferment ,  and  operates  accord¬ 
ingly,  either  by  attracting  lomething  to  it,  or  embafmg  whit  approaches 
it, Sufficient  has  been  laid;  together  with  Direftions  how  to  mingle 
and  attemper  it,  as  bell  may  qualify  it  for  Culture.  That  we  may 
do  the  like  with  the  feveral  forts  of  Soil,  let  us  confider  what  their  Na¬ 
tures  are,  what  their  Correctives,  and  how  to  apply  them. 

Horfe-dung,  the  leak  pinguid  and  fat  of  any,  taken  as  it  falls,  being 
the  moft  fiery,  excites  to  fudden  Fermentation  above  any ;  wherefore, 
as  we  laid,  ’tis  then  fit  only  for  the  Hot-bed,  and  when  that  Fervour’s 
pall,  may  be  fpread  on  Fields,  where  we  would  have  a  rank  Grafs  to 
lpring;  but  is  at  no  hand  to  be  admitted  into  the  Garden ,  or  where  you 
defire  good  Roots  fhould  grow,  unlefs  the  Ground  be  very  ftiff,  cold  or 
wet,  and  then  too  it  had  need  be  well  rotted,  left,  inftead  of  curing  it, 
it  leave  couch ,  and  pernicious  W eeds,  worfe  than  the  Difeafe ;  the  Seeds 
of  Hay,  and  other  Tlants,  of  which  the  Horjes  eat,  coming  oftentimes 
entire  from  them :  And  fuch  Vegetables  do  commonly  fpring  up  from 
the  Soil  of  Cattle,  of  which  they  chiefly  eat ;  as  long  Knot-grafs  from 
this  Beaft ;  fhort,  clean  and  fweet  Pafture  from  Sheep  and  Cows  ;  the 
Sonchus ,  or  Sow-thiftle  from  the  Swine :  So  as  Ground  muck’d  with 
Horfe-dung  is  always  the  moft  infe&ed  of  any,  and  if  it  be  not  perfectly 
conlum’d,  it  makes  your  Roots  grow  forked,  fills  them  with  Worms, 
and  imparts  to  them  an  unpleaftng  relifh  ;  but  being  laid  on  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter ,  and  turn’d  in  at  Spring,  it  fucceeds  fometimes  with 

'iPulfe. 

The  Soil  of  Ajfes  is  highly  efteem’d,  for  its  being  better  digefted  by 
the  long  mafic  ation  and  chewing  of  that  dull  Animal ;  but  finee  we 
have  no  quantity  of  it  in  this  Country,  it  does  thelels  concern  us. 

Neats  Hung  of  all  other  is  univerfally  the  moft  harmlcfs,  and  the 
moft  ufeful ;  excellent  to  mingle  with  fandy  and  hot  Grounds,  lean  or 
dry,  and  being  apply’d  before  Winter,  renders  it  the  moft  like  natural 
Earth ,  and  is  therefore  for  the  Garden  and  Orchard  preferr’d  to  any 
other.  ?  To  ufe  it  therefore  with  the  moft  certain  luccefs  in  fuch  thirfty 
Grounds,  apply  a  plentiful  Surface  of  it,  lo  blended,  as  the  Rain  and 
Showers  may  walh  in  the  Virtue  of  it  throughly  ;  but  this  is  beft  done 
by  making  the  Hung  the  finer,  and  what  if  reduc’d  to  Rowdier ,  fprinkl’d 
for  the  Garden ,  or°  otherwife  working  it  in  at  a  loaking  wet  (not 
floral y  )  Sealon,  and  then  leaving  it  alfo  cover’d  with  it  for  fome  time, 
if  the  Rain  defcend  in  too  great  excels. 

The  next  is  Sheeps  Hung,  which  is  of  a  middle  temper  between  that 
and  Bigeons ;  profitable  in  cold  Grounds,  and  to  imprdgfrate  Li^uois, 
of  choice  ufe  in  the  Garden. 

The  Dung  of  Swine  is  efteem’d  the  coldeft  and  leaf!  acrimonious 
( though  fome  there  be  who  contradict  it )  and  therefore  to  be  apply  d 
to  burning  Lands ;  but  always  fo  early  intern'd,  as  neyer  to  appear  above 

Ground, 
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Ground,  where  it  is  apt  to  produce  Weeds  in  abundance,  from  the  greedy 
devouring  of  what  that  Animal  eats. 

This,  though  not  fo  proper  for  the  Garden ,  (  and  the  moft  linking  ) 
is  faid  yet  to  edulcorate  and  fweeten  Fruit  fo  fenfibly,  as  to  convert  the 
bittercft  Almond  into  fweet,  and  therefore  recommended,  above  all  o- 
thers,  for  Experiments  of  Change  and  Alteration  :  Some  qualify  it  with 
Bran  or  Chaff  well  confirm'd,  greatly  comfortable  to  Fruit-Trees,  but 
efpecially  the  Hairs  and  Brijlles  buried  about  the  Roots  of  Pear- 
Trees. 

Bi° eons  Hung,  and  that  of  Boultry  (  efpecially  of  Aquatic  Fowls, 
which  is  too  fiery)  full  of  volatile  Salts ,  is  hot  and  burning,  and 
therefore  moft  applicable  to  the  coldeft  Ground.  There  is  nothing  fo 
effectual  to  revive  the  weak  and  languifhing  Roots  of  Fruit-Trees  laid 
early  to  them ;  but  firft  be  fure  they  pals  their  mordicant  and  piercing 
Spirits,  and  be  difcreetly  mixt :  Be  this  therefore  obferv'd  as  a  conftant 
Buie,  that  the  hotter  Compofts  be  early  and  thinly  fpread,  e  contra , 

the  colder.. 

Very  efficacious  is  this  Hang  to  keep  Frofts  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
therefore  of  great  ule  to  cover  the  jMouid  m  Cafes  of  Exot ic  and  tender 
Plants;  but  if  the  Heat  be  not  well  qualified,  the  very  Steam  will  kill 
them  in  a  moment ;  therefore  let  a  full.  Winter  pafs  over  this  L<etation 
for  moft  ufes.  The  beft  way  of  preparing  it,  is  to  reduce  it  into  Bowder , 
and  mingle  it  with  the  Mould,  and  to  water  with  its  Infufon,  which 
done  does  wonders;  or,  if  it  have  been  well  expos'd  and  abated,  you 
may  ule  it  at  the  Spring  without  addition :  But  if  you  defire  fomething 
that  is  exquiftte,  macerate  it  well  rotted  in  the  Fees  ol  Wme,  ftale 
Hrine,  and  a  little  Brimftone  beaten  very  fine,  to  mingle  with  your 
Earth,  for  one  of  the  richeft  Compofts.  Then  is  this  only  to  be  noted, 
that,  as  the  effedof  this  Hung  is  fudden,  fo  it  lafts  not  long,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  the  oftner  be  renewed.  *  #  1 

The  Flefii  of  Carrion,  and  dead  Animals ,  being  (as  jl  think  my 
Lord  eBucm  ‘tells  us)  prepar'd  already  by  fo  many  chrious  Elaborations 
of  its  Juices,  is  highly  effedual ;  but  it  ftiould  be  very  well  confirm'd, 
and  ventilated,  tillft  have  quite  loft  its  intolerable  fmell,  and  therefore 
never  apply'd  too  Crude.  r  %  1,1  ?  f 

Blood  is  excellent  almoft  with  any  Soil  where  Fruit  is  planted,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  Mural ;  to  improve  the  Blood  of  the  Grape  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  being  fomewhat  diluted,  and  pour’d  about  the  Roots.  f  It  has  been 
affuredly  reported  by  divers  Eye-witneffes,  -.that  after  the  Battel  of 
BadnamF\d.(\s  mHevonfhire,  ( where  the  late  Lord  Hopton  obtain'd 
a  fignal  Vidory  )  ‘t\\c- Carnage  being  great,  and  happening  in  that  place  5 
thb  Blood  6i  the  flaindid  fo  fertilize  the  Fields  (where  Corn  had  been 
fown  a  little  before)  that  the  Year  following: produc’d  fo  extraordinary 
a1  Crop,  asmdfbdf  fthe  WkeMjtdlkshixetf'm,  three ,  four ,  yea  t ofeven 
and  Ibrne  even  to  fotwteen  Ears,  a  thing  almoft  incredible.  The  Owner 
of  the  Land  feeing  his  Ground  lib  miter  ably  trodden  by  the  Ilorfte  and 
Soldiers  after  the  Conflict,  intended  to  refow  it,  as  believing  all  his 
former  Labour  loft;  but  being  diffuaded from  his  purpofe  (perhaps  to 
make  the  Experiment )  it  happen’d  as  you  have  heard. 

% trine,  for  being  highly  fpirituous  and  ftiarp,  had  need  be  well  cor- 
reded,  and  then,  being  mingl'd  with  other  Compofts  to  allay  its  acri¬ 
monious  Salt,  it  hardly  has  its  equal. 
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Hart,  Horn-Jhavings,  Bones ,  Skins ,  Leather ,  &Cc.  are  deeply  to  I 
be  buried,  and  fo  as  not  to  touch,  but  lie  about  the  Roots :  Thele,  with 
Ravs,  coarfe  Wool  and  Bitch -Marks,  improve  the  Earth,  as  being  full 
of  volatile  Salts,  drawing  and  retaining  the  Dews.  And  Fijh  is  like- 
wife  lpread  to  great  advantage  of  Grounds,  where  ’tisto  be  had  in  plen¬ 
ty  •  and  for  being  quickly  confum’d,  may  fooneft  be  apply’d.  W e  come 
to  Vegetables. 

The  Marc  and  Prelfmgs  of  the  Grape  are  good  Comp  oft,  and  fo  is 
the  Lees  of  Wine  mingled  with  the  Mould:  It  is  of  fingular  comfort 
to  the  Roots  of  Orange-Trees,  vrACafe-Blants ;  and  if  you  fift  a  little 
Brick-duft  with  it,  and  bury  it  near  the  Roots  of  Rofemary ,  it  will 
thrive  wonderfully.  It  may  be  a  laudable  Gampoit  for  moift  Grounds, 
where  that  Plant  fo  unwillingly  grows. 

The  Leaves  of  Trees  are  profitable  for  their  own  Fruit,  and  natural, 
being  well  rotted,  and  notmufty:  The  Beach-leaj',  hurtful  to  Cattle, 
is  excellent  for  the  Tree  from  which  it  falls and  the  Walnut -leaf  * 
noxious  to  the  Grafs,  is  helpful  to  the  Tree. 

Duck-weed,  the  Rime  and  fpongy  Ouze  of  ftagnant  Waters,  mixed 
with  proper  Mould,  make  a  kind  bed  for  Aquatics .  ' 

Saw-duft ,  Rott on-wood,  found  in  the  hollow  of  decay’d  Trees,  un¬ 
der  the  Stacks,  and  where  Trees  grow  thick  together,  as  in  great  and  old 
Woods,  but  elpecially  that  which  is  taken  out  of  an  inveterate  Willow- 
Tree,  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  railing  of  Seedlings  of  choice 
Blunts,  mix’d  as  it  Ihould  be  with  a  little  Loam ,  Lime-rubbijh  and 
Mould,  as  we  have  taught.  This  and  the  reft  Ihould  be  well  ventila¬ 
ted,  and  is  of  great  effed  to  loofen  and  mellow  Ground,  as  tenacious  of 
Moifture. 

Wood-ajhes,  rich  and  impregnate  with  Salts,  <£re  fit  for  wet  Ground 
without  mixture,  and  in  Pafture  excellent,  not  lifted  on  over  thick. 

In  the  Weft-Indies  near  Guatimala ,  Gage  tells  us  their  Manure  is  the 
burning  of  Trees  to  Ajhes,  of  which  they  do  not  fpread  above  one 
Bujhel  upon  an  Acre :  It  likewife  kills  the  Worm  \  but  in  Earth  which 
is  lubjed  to  over-heat  and  chap  much,  Ajhes  and  burning  Gompofts  do 
but  increafe  the  Fever,  and  therefore  contrary  Remedies  are  to  be  fought, 
fuch  as  Neats  and  Swines  Dung',  but  not  fo  when  Lands  are  naturally, 
or  accidentally  cold.  Wherefore  we  Ihould  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
deted,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  Quality  predominant  both  of  the  Earth 
we  would  improve,  and  the  Gompofts  we  apply,  and  not  throw  them  on 
promifeuoufly  upon  every  thing  without  confidering  of  what  temper  and 
conftitution  they  be  ;  for  Grounds  are  as  nice  as  our  Bodies,  and  as  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Infirmities  upon  every  defed  and  excefs;  and  therefore  it  re¬ 
quires  Skill,  and  no  little  Study,  to  be  able  rightly  to  marjhal  this 
Materia  Medica  (  as  I  may  call  it )  of  Gompofts,  the  virtue  ol  which 
does  fometimes  lie  very  hidden ;  at  leaft,  if  that  be  true  which  Sir  Hugh 
Blatt  affirms,  that  what  we  all  this  while  feek  after,  is  indeed  altogether 
invifible  to  human  Eyes,  and  to  be  difeern’d  only  by  the  Eyes  intelle¬ 
ctual,  becaufe  ’tis  vail’d  and  clad  under  fo  many  different  Bodies,  where¬ 
of  fome  are  more  ponderous,  fuch  as  Marl,  Ghalk,  the  Dung  of  Beaftsv 
£Cc.  fome  more  light,  as  their  Flejh,  Bones,  Hair ,  £Cc.  and  fome  yet 
lighter,  as  Grain,  and  generous  Seeds  for  in  fuch  as  have  Virtue  to 
multiply  their  own  Species,  that  Spirit  isinvefted  with  a  very  thin  and 
curious  Integument,  as  in  effed  we  have  inftanc’d  in  the  Blood  and  Flejh 
of  Animals,  fo  much  more  powerful  for  the  enriching  of  Land  than  their 
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Hung  and  Excrements ;  this  induftrious  Man  computing  it  to  no  lefs 
than  twenty  times,  and  to  the  fame  advance  above  this,  Hair ,  IV ooL 
and  calcin'd  Bones ,  &c.  and  as  to  the  courfer  Soils,  that  the  Hung  of 
Pigeons  and  Poultry  does  as  far  exceed  that  of  Beafls  which  feed  on  grots. 
Vegetables  ;  and  tells  us,  it  has  been  found  upon  experience,  that  one 
Load  of  any  fort  of  Seed  contains  as  much  Vertue  as  ten  load  of  ordinary 
Hung )  and  therefore  ’tis  advifable,  that  upon  all  removals  of  Corn- 
ricks,  Hay -flacks,  &c.  the  Husbandman  referveall  he  can  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  Offal  and  Shaking s,  and  to  mingle  it  with  Chimney -foot  and 
Blood ,  and  with  that  to  reduce  it  into  the  confiftence  of  a  Pafle :  To 
this  add  as  much  dry’d  Neats-dungx  temper'd  with  T bine,  and  made 
up  in  Cakes  as  big  as  Houthold  Loves,  and  after  all  is  well  dry’d  in  the 
Shade ,  crumble  them  to  Dull,  to  be  lifted  or  fprinkled  on  the  Ground 
for  a  very  conftderable  Improvement  •  we  fay  fprinkled ,  becaufe  they 
Ihould  never  be  too  thick ,  efpecially  for  Corn, ,  which  it  either  cloys,  or 
over- heats,  according  as ’tis  qualified  :  Thus,  Pigeons.-Hung  burns  Seeds 
on  hot  Ground,  but  is  excellent  for  Barley ,  &c.  fown  on  the  colder 
I  Mould. 

Of  like  effed  is  Earth  blended  with  Malt-duft ,  or  purified  and  de- 
I  cay’d  Corn  reduc’d  to  Meal  >  lb  is  the  Daft  of  old  Furze-bujhes ,  ( in 
Hevonjbire  call’d  Hrefs  •  )  but  this  loft.  Ihould  not  be  taken  in  Seed¬ 
time ,  left  it  infed  the  Ground  with  a  Plant  not  eafily  extirpable. 

Laftly ,  The  Mud  of  Ponds  and  ftagnant  Waters  of  Hitches ,  fhovel’d 
|  up,  and  well  air’d,  is,  beft  apply ’d  to  Roots  of  Trees,  but  efpecially  the 
Hufl  of  unftony  High-ways ,  where  the  drift  of  Cattle ,  and  much 
Palfage  is :  Let  it  be  carried  off  from  March  to  November  ;  for  it  being 
already  a  kind  of  refined  Soil  continually  ftirr’d  and  ventilated ,  there  is 
no  Compoft  preferable  to  it  for  any  ufe :  It  is  prepar’d  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  and  will  need  no  Wintering,  but  may  be  us’d  immediately  ;  and 
f©  may  Straw ,  Haulm ,  and  other  Litter  trampl’d  on  in  dirty  Streets, 
after  it  is  a  while  rotted  and  mingl’d.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us,  that  in  fome 
Places  about  the  Alps,  he  found  them  fowing  Hufl  upon  the  Snow ,  as 
he  fuppofes,  for  Manure,  and  to  fertilize  the  difTolution. 

Thus  with  no  little  Induftry  are  found  out  the  feveral  kinds  of  Com- 
pofls ,  and  Materials  of  Improvement,  and  what  is  the  moft  genuine  and 
true  Medicament  of  every  Soil  for  Arable,  Paflure ,  or  Garden.  I  do 
not  fay  all,  or  as  if  there  were  no  moire ;  for  what  if  indeed  there  Ihould 
be  as  many  louts  of  Compofls ,  as  there  are  of  Ferments  or  Salts  •  and 
as  many  forts  of  Salts  as  there  be  of  Vegetables ,  or  any  other  putrifia- 
ble  matter?  The  more  there  be,  the  greater  ought  to  be  our  Induftry 
and  Skill  to  be  able  to  diftinguilh  them,  and  to  know  how  and  when 
rightly  to  apply  them. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  Earth ,  Mould ,  and 
feveral  Compofls ,  but  of  the  very  Plants  themfelves,  for  the  applicati¬ 
on  of  what  you  adminifter,  be  it  for  Food  or  Medicine ;  as  if  they  be 
\  cold  of  Conftitution,  to  make  ufe  of  the  hotter  Comfofls ;  it  hot,  to 
prefcribe  the  cold .  For  inftance  in  a  few  of  the  moft  uleful  only  : 

Fruit-trees  do  generally  thrive  with  the  Soil  of  Neats  and  Hogs ; 
moft  Flowers  with  that  of  Sheeps  but  efpecially  Roots.  Peter  Hon - 
dius  tells  us  (  in  his  Book  intitl’d  Hapes  inemt#  )  that  by  the  foie  ap¬ 
plication  of  Sheep s'-dung,  he  produc’d  a  Reddijh-root  in  his  Garden  as 
big  as  half  a  Man’s  middle,  which  being  hung  up  for  fome  time  in  a 

Butcher’s  Shop,  People  took  for  an  Hog. 
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Apples  affect  a  pretty  rich  Soil,  with  a  dafh  of  Loam ,  but  they  will 
bear  even  in  Clay  well  foil’d,  and  mix’d  with  Chalk ,  efpecially  the  more 
hardy  Winter  Fruit;  and  in  Chalk  alone  for  fome  Years;  but  they  pro¬ 
duce,  though  fweet,  not  fo  large  Fruit :  But  both  Apples  and  Tears 
have  a  better  relifh  in  Grounds  that  are  not  over-moift,  and  where  they 
may  hand  warm,  and  the  laft  will  profper  well  enough  where  the  Soil  is 
mixt  with  Gravel,  and  has  an  harder  bottom. 

Cherries ,  Summer  and  Stone-Fruit,  fuch  as  have  their  Roots  like 
Thrums,  defire  a  fine  light  Mould,  Sand  or  Gravel ,  with  Chalk  and 
good  Comp  oft,  unlefs  it  be  very  eourfe  and  ftony,  in  which  cafe  it  would 
be  well  foil’d,  and  the  Pit  you  plant  in*  fill’d  with  rich  Mould,  as  far 
as  the  Roots  likely  ufe  to  extend  before  they  reach  the  Gravel ,  lo  as  to 
make  good  fpread ;  and  this  is  to  be  renew’d  every  third  or  fourth  Year; 
and  for  this  reafon  it  is  profitable  fometimes  to  bait  fteril  Grounds,  by 
laying  your  Compofts  at  reaionable  intervals,  thereby  to  tempt  and  allure 
the  Roots  towards  it,  and  keep  them  from  wandring,  which  they  will 
be  lubjeft  to  do  in  fearch  of  frefh  nourifhment :  For  to  bear  conftantly 
well,  and  much,  Fruit-trees  muft  have  frequent  Lactations .  Nor  are 
we  to  judge,  that  what  is  excellent  Ground  for  one  fort,  is  fo  for  ano¬ 
ther;  fince  that  which  is  perfectly  good  for  Corn,  is  not  fo  for  z\\  Fruit- 
trees  ;  and  a  {lender  Straw  will  be  fed  and  brought  up  with  a  great  deal 
lels  fubftance  and  virtue,  than  what  will  ferve  to  furnifh  the  Stem,  Bulk 
aud  Head  of  a  fertile  and  fpreading  Tree. 

Vines,  ( than  which  there  is  no  Plant  more  lenfibly  retains  the  differ 
rent  qualities  of  Earth,  or  whole  Juice  is  of  more  variety)  rejoices  in 
light,  but  vigorous  Mould,  rather  fandijh,  and  inclining  to  dry,  than 
either  fat,  luxurious  or  moift.  Lime  temper’d  with  Blood,  exceedingly 
recreates  it,  after  the  firft  accidental  Heats  are  pafs’d  over. 

The  Fig-tree,  ( though  affeded  to  dry  Grounds )  is  nolover  of  Ster - 
coration ,  yet  in  fome  Countries  they  apply  Oyl-Olive  and  Doves-dung/ 
to  caufe  them  to  bear  early  Fruit;  but  omitting  the  Oil,  if  the  Dung 
be  mingl’d  with  Lime  and  AJhes,  it  is  not  to  be  reprov’d:  This  Fruit 
thrives,  and  ripens  even  in  the  Shade,  and  Northern  Expofures,  with  us 
in  the  Meridional  Parts  of  England ;  but  much  better  in  the  South , 
and  heft  of  all  in  Cafes,  and  under  Shelter  in  Winter ;  an  Induftry 
worth  the  Pains,  for  the  moft  delicious  Fruit  in  Nature,  were  it  skilfully 
cultivated. 

Artichokes  thrive  exceedingly  with  Sheeps-dung,  which  apply*d 
to  the  Roots,  make  them  produce  very  great  Heads  .*  In  the  Illand 
of  Jerfey  they  ufe  Sea-wreck,  to  a  wonderful  improvement  of  that 
Plant. 

Melons ,  Afparagujs,  and  moft  hafty  Growers,  participate  evidently 
of  the  Soil  ;  and  therefore  we  have  already  Ihew’d,  how  new  and  heady 
Dung  contaminates;  and  this  is  amongft  other  the  reafon  why  in  the 
more  Southern  Countries  ( where  they  are  planted  in  the  natural  and 
unforc’d  Mould)  they  are  fo  racy  and  fuperior  in  Tafte  and  Flavour  to 
ours.  I  ftiould  therefore  recommend  the  ule  of  Sheeps-dung,  well  reduc’d 
or  rather  the  Alhes  of  burnt  Straw,  and  the  hotter  Dungs  calcin'd ,  for 
fome  tryals  to  reform  it ;  or,  as  they  do  in  Italy,  mingle  Duf  and  Earth 
manur’d  with  Sheep s-foil  and  Wood-ajhes ;  if  after  all  we  have  laid, 
the  caufe  of  our  application  of  Compofts  and  Dungs  to  thefe  rarer  and 
choice  Productions,  be  not  to  prevent  the  Rains  only ;  for  others 
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_v!fe  t00  rich  Soils  impair  the  moft  delicious  Fruits,  rather  than  infi 
Move  them ;  and  Grapes  and  other  Fruits  are  fooner  ripened  which 
•ftand  near  the  Highways,  much  beaten  by  Paffengers,  than  by  all  that 
vou  can  lay  to  the  Roots,  or  fpread  on  the  Ground  for  that  Purpofe, 
the  'Du ft  invefting  both  the  Tree  and  Fruit  with  a  kind  of  rehnd 
Soil,  mellow’d  with  the  Dews  and  gentle  Showers  which  fell  from 

To  give  fome  Inftances ;  Roots,  as  we  have  fhew’d,  defire  deep 
Ground  •  Fruit-trees  not  lb,  which  fhould  never  go  deeper  than  the 
ufual  Penetrations  of  the  Sun;  for  no  farther  is  the  Mould  benign: 
Befides  that  they  but  too  propertfely  link  of  themfelves,  clpccially 
Bulbs  of  Flowers ,  whofe  Fibres  eafily  draw  them  down,  and  then 
thev  change  their  artificial  and  accidental  Beauty,  and  (  as  we  call  it ) 
degenerate;  but  Trees  will  grow  and  thrive,  if  planted  on  the  very 
Surface,  with  little  covering  of  the  Mould,  fo  it  be  oft  refrefhd  and 
eftabliff’d  againft  the  Wind.  Befides  we  find,  that  even  the  goodheft 
Fruit  (  as  well  as  fome  Timber -Trees )  have  many  times  the  haideft 
Footings  with  reafonable  depth  of  Earth :  So  little  does  it  import  to 
have  it  profound  ;  and  therefore  in  foft  and  deeper  Sands,  they  thrive 
nothing  fo  well;  as  on  Chalk  and  Gravel,  fo  long  as  the  Root  can  be 
kept  from  defending  ;  in  which  Cafe  you  fhould  (  as  we  have  fhew  d  ) 
bait  the  Ground  towards  the  Surface,  and  keep  the  Roots  froni  gad¬ 
ding  too  far  from  the  Stem ;  for  the  lower  Roots  are  frequently  ftarv  d 
by  the  upper,  which  devour  the  NoUrifhment  before  it  arrive  at  them; 
Thus  Gardeners  fhould  fometimes  humour  their  took  and 

drefs  their  Foods  to  their  Appetite,  and  as  they  can  well  digeft  it:  But 
by  no  means  fuffer  the  Roots  of. Fruit-trees,  Standards  or  Mural  to 
be  planted  in  dunged  Earth ,  which  is  not  exceedingly  well  digefted, 

and  little  different  from  the  natural  Soil.  .  „ 

To  give  fome  other  profitable  Inftances  of  this  Nature ,  m  tran  - 
l planting  Trees  (  beginning  early,  and  when  the  Earth  is  moft  trada¬ 
ble  )  endeavour  to  make  your  Mould  as  connatural  to  that  of  the  Place 
or  Nurfery  from  whence  you  remove  them ,  as  you  can.  Tis :  not 
therefore  material  it  fhould  be  fo  much  richer  ;  but  where  Imp -Gar¬ 
dens  are  poor,  the  tender  Riant  (  like  a  Child  ftarv’d  at  ^urfe)  does 
feldom  thrive  wherever  you  fet  them  ;  and  therefore  you  fhould  have 
fair  and  fpreading  Roots,  and  be  well  fed,  whatever  fome  pretend. 
For  other  rarer  Shrubs  and  Plants,  the  Orange  (Herrera  tells  us) 
thrives  well  with  the  AJhes  of  burnt  Gourds  and  Leaves,  and  needs 
not  Change  of  Mould,  even  in  the  Cafe ,  above  twice  a  Year,  and  that 
tdwards  the  Surface ;  but  Amomum  Thnii  is  aftrange  waiter  of  Eart  , 
and  fhould  continually  be  enrich’d  and  planted  as  it  were  all  in  Dungj 
fo  the  Myrtil  and  ‘Pomegranat ;  whilft  the  Red  Rofe,  Capers,  a  • 
pier,  and  other  Shrubs  and  Plants  thrive  better  in  Gravel and  Rub- 
biff  Sage  with  Affes;  and  fo  Tor  [elan  with  Duft  and  Sweepings: 
Riie  affetts  the  dry  Mould,  Lett  ice  the  moifter;  Flowers  for  the  moft 
oart  deteft  the  Dunghil,  but  if  any,  that  of  Sheep  or  Neat  mix  d 
with  Loam  and  light  Earth :  Tulips  delight  in  Change,  and  rather  m 
Door  than  rich  Mould ;  yea,  ffarp  and  hungry  to  preferve  their  Va¬ 
lidations  :  But  becaufe  ’tis  fometimes  troublefome  to  tranfplant  them 
veariv  place  a  Layer  of  ftort  Stable  Litter  a  Foot  beneath  your 
Mould,  and  you  will  find  they  may  remain  unremov’d  for  fome  Years 
Without  Prejudice.  The  Iris  loves  the  dry  Beds ;  Crocus,  a  rnixd 
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rich  and  light  Soil :  Carnations  would  have  a  Loamy  Earth,  qualified, 
if  too  ftiff,  with  Sea-fand ,  and  Sheeps-dung%  if  too  poor,  with  richer 
Mould  ;  fo  the  Beony,  Anemony ,  Ranunculus ,  and  other  Flowers  ; 
but  then  lay  it  at  the  bottom,  fuch  as  you  take  from  the  laft  Years 
Hot-bed ,  giving  it  a  Surface  of  Under-turf  which  has  been  foder'd 
on,-  fweet  and  air'd :  In  this  to  plant  your  Roots,  but  fo  as  not  to 
touch  the  artificial  Soil,  but  rather  let  it  lie  about  the  Baflur e-Earth , 
in  which  your  Bulbs  lhould  always  be  planted :  For  all  dung'd  Earths 
canker  the  Roots  of  F 'loiters ,  whilft  their  Fibres,  reaching  the  heartier 
Mould,  draw  from  it  without  Danger.  But  if  you  would  indeed  be 
provided  of  excellent  Earth  to  plant  moft  Flowers  in,  lay  Turf  of 
Bdftur  e-ground  in  Heaps  for  two  Winters,  [till  it  be  perfe&ly  con¬ 
firm'd  :  This  is  alfo  admirable  for  Tuberous  Roots,  and  indeed  all  up¬ 
land  Mould,  whether  fandy  or  loamy ,  may  be  made  perfectly  good  with 
Neats-dung  laid  on  the  Surface  about  Michaelmas  for  one  Year,  that 
it  may  wafh  kindly  rn-y  then  in  September  after,  pare  this  Turf  off  as 
thin  as  you  can,  and  for  the  firft  Foot  depth  of  Earthy  you  have  Bed¬ 
ding  for  Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Roots  fuperior  to  any  other.  Another 
proper  Mixture  ( much  in  Efteem  with  our  Gardiners  )  is  hollow 
Willow  Earth ,  a  fourth  Part,  lifted  from  the  grolfer  Sticks,  with  al- 
moft  an  equal  Portion  of  Sheeps -dung  (  Lauremberg  fays  Goats  is  bet^ 
ther )  with  a  little  natural  Mould ;  and  indeed  this  is  excellent  to 
raife  any  Seedlings  of  Flowers ;  but  for  the  more  minute  and  deli¬ 
cate,  fuch  as  Cyprefs,  Mulberry ,  the  Samera  of  Elm,  and  the  like, 
prepare  a  Mould  almoft  of  Powder,  gently  refrefh'd  with  a  dewy 
Sperge  or  Brufh ,  not  with  the  Watering-pot,  which  plainly  gluts 
it. 

Auricula,  Anemonies,  Sec.  lhould  be  raifed  in  the  Willow -mould 
defcrib’d  above,  but  planted  forth  where  Neats-dung  and  Loam  is  lift¬ 
ed  among  the  Pafture  Earth. 

The  Bine  and  bigger  Kernels  make  (  as  fome  affirm  )  great  Ad¬ 
vance  by  being  coated  with  Dung,  which  being  grown  to  great  Trees, 
abhor  it.  Touching  Change  of  Crop ,  lomething  has  been  laid  already, 
and  Beafe  degenerate  betimes,  at  leaft  in  two  or  three  Years,  be  the 
Tand  never  fo  good  *  fo  'tis  oblerv’d,  that  moft  Plants  long  Handing 
in  the  fame  Bed,  impair  both  the  Ground  and  themfelves,  elpecially 
Sorrel. 

To  conclude;  for  a  general  good  Gar  den- foil,  take  the  natural 
Under-turf  if  it  be  not  too  ftiff;  add  to  it  a  quarter  Part  of  Neat  or 
Sheeps -dung  perfedly  confirm’d  :  one  Bufhel  of  flack'd  Lime  to  each 
Toad  of  Mould,  with  lome  fweet,  though  rotten  Wood-pile  or  Wil¬ 
low-Earth,  mix  it  well  together  ;  and  you  have  a  choice  Compofitior* 
for  all  your  rare  Exoticks ,  Oranges  and  Cafe-Jhrubs ;  remembring  to 
place  the  fpray  of  rotten  Bavins,  Hampers  or  Baskets,  to  keep  the 
Mould  loole,  with  Lime-flone ,  Brickbats ,  Shells  and  other  Rubbilh 
at  the  bottom,  that  the  Water  may  pals  freely,  and  not  rot  the  Fi¬ 
bres  :  And  therefore  be  careful  never  to  make  your  Cafes  dole  below, 
but  rather  fo  bar'd ,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  courfe  Materials  from 
dropping  through,  whilft  Auger-holes,  ( though  never  lo  thick  bor’d  ) 
are  apt  to  be  Hopp’d  up,  and  then  your  Roots  do  certainly  rot,  and 
your  Trees  grow  lick.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferv’d  in  Bots ,  and  that 
you  place  them  about  an  Inch  from  the  Ground,  that  they  may  freely 
drain,  and  as  freely  receive  refrefhing.  But  I  mu  ft  not  quit  thefe  Cu- 

i  riofities. 
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riofities,  to  {peak  of  the  cooler  Compolls,  till  I  have  defcrib’d  the  bell 
Hot 'bed  that  I  know  of. 

Dig  a  Pit  or  Foffie ,  hot-bed  Depth,  (  four  Foot  is  fufficient )  and  of 
what  Figure  and  Dimeniion  you  think  will  bell  entertain  your  Fur¬ 
niture  for  it;  if  it  be  twenty  foot  in  Length,  and  ten  foot  broad,  I 
think  it  competent :  Line  the  Sides  with  a  Wall  of  Brick  and  half 
thick ;  fill  this  Pit  with  frelh  Soil  from  the  Stable,  trodden  as  other 
Hot' beds  are,  but  without  any  Mould  on  the  Surface.  In  this  place 
half-inch  Wooden-cafes ,  made  like  Coffins,  (  but  not  con  traded  at  the 
Extremes,  nor  lidded  )  of  what  Length  and  Breadth  you  think  bell, 
but  not  above  a  Foot  in  Depth ;  let  thefe  be  dovetail'd,  with  wooden 
Handles  at  each  End,  to  lift  in  and  out;  and  laftly,  bor'd  full  of 
Augreholes  at  the  bottoms.  Your  Cafes  thus  fitted,  fill  them  with 
proper  Mould,  fuch  as  you  would  fow  Melon-feeds  in,  or  any  other 
rare  Seed,  and  thus  place  them  in  your  Bed  of  Hung.  The  Heat  will 
pafs  kindly  through  the  Perforations,  and  continue  a  cherifhing  Warmth 
five  times  as  long  as  by  the  common  way  of  Hot-bed ,  and  prevent 
you  the  Trouble  of  making  new  and  frelh  for  the  whole  procefs  of  the 
Melon ,  or  what  other  of  choicer  Plants  require  more  than  one  Remo¬ 
val.  The  Heat  of  this  Bed  continues  eight  or  ten  Weeks  without  need 
of  repairing  ;  and  if  it  fhould,  'tis  but  calling  in  fome  frelh-made  Soil 
and  Litter  beneath  and  about  your  Cafes ,  of  which,  lome  you  may 
glaze  Chever  on-wife  at  the  top,  and  with  Spiracles  or  C a  foments,  to 
refrelh  and  give  them  Air  and  Sun  at  pleafure.  And  thefe  Beds , 
where  you  cannot  conveniently  fink  them  for  want  of  Depth,  becaufe 
of  Water,  you  may  build  above-ground  as  well;  and  you  may,  or 
may  not,  extend  a  Tent  over  it,  to  protect  it  from  Rain,  Wind  and 
Sun,  according  as  you  find  Occafion.  But  thus  have  you  a  neat  and 
uleful  Hot-bed ,  as  I  have  been  taught  to  make  it  by  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  the  late  Lord  Vilcount  Mordant ,  at  Barfons  Green  ■>  whole 
Indullry  and  Knowledge  in  all  hortulan  Elegancies  requires  honoura¬ 
ble  Mention.  Note ,  That  ordinary  frelh  Mould,  fo  it  be  not  poor, 
and  very  lean,  or  apt  to  clog,  is  a  better  Surface  for  the  Hot -bed.  and 
to  entertain  and  cherilh  the  moll  curious  Seeds ,  than  what  Gardiners 
uni  verbally  make  Ufe  of,  fticky  and  over-loofe,  at  leall  let  a  due  Pro¬ 
portion  of  natural  Earth  be  lifted  amongll  it. 

And  now  at  lall  I  am  come  to  let  down  the  feveral  ways  of  prepa¬ 
ring  Compofts  of  Hungs ,  and  thofe  other  Ingredients  we  have  men¬ 
tion'd,  and  begin  with  the  rudell,  as  that  which  bell  accommodates  to 
the  grolfer  Part  of  Husbandry,  (  which  yet  requires  a  fpecial  Matura¬ 
tion  )  and  fo  delcend  to  the  more  refin’d :  And  thele  I  dillinguilh  into 
the  moift,  the  dry ,  and  the  liquid  for  Irrigation .  But  firll,  here  by 
the  way,  greatly  to  be  reproved  is  the  heaping  of  a  deal  of  indigelted 
Soil,  and  other  Tralh,  expos'd  (  as  commonly  we  find  it )  to  the  heat 
of  the  Sun ,  continual  Rains ,  and  drying  Winds ,  as  it  lies  in  rhe  wide 
Field,  without  the  leall  Coverture  or  Shade ;  by  which  Means  all  the 
Virtue  is  drawn  forth  and  carried  away,  leaving  little  more  than  a 
dry  and  infipid  Congellion  of  Caput  Mortuum ,  and  perhaps  a  florid 
green  Circle,  or  Fairy  Hance  at  the  bottom,  which  the  impregnated 
Rains  have  enrich'd  with  what  it  has  walk'd  from  the  Heap ;  where¬ 
fore  to  prevent  this,  and  make  one  Load  of  our  prepared  Soil  worth 
ten  of  it, 
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Cut  a  fquare  or  oblong  Tit,  of  thirty  or  forty  foot  in  length,  at  the 
leaft  four  foot  in  depth,  and  ten  foot  over,  or  of  what  Dimenfions  or 
Figure  you  think  will  luffice  to  furnilh  you  writh  Store:  Let  one  of  the 
Sides  or  Edges  be  made  fo  Hoping,  as  to  receive  a  Cart  or  Wheelbarrow 
to  load  and  unload  eafily ;  let  the  Bottom  and  Sides  alfo  be  fo  well 
pav’d,  or  laid  with  a  Bed  of  fmall  Chalk ,  Clay ,  or  the  like,  that  it 
may  be  capable  of  retaining  Water  like  a  Ciftern  :  If  to  this  you  can 
commodioufly  dired  any  Channels  or  Gutters  from  your  Stable ,  and 
other  Sinks  about  the  Houle,  it  will  be  much  the  better.  The  Tit  thus 
prepar’d,  and  under  Covert  (for  that  I  lhould  have  premis’d)  fo  as  at 
leaft  the  dowrnright  Rains  may  not  fall  upon  it  (but  when  you  pleale  \ ) 
caft  into  it,  firft,  your  Stable-foil  with  the  Litter ,  a  foot  or  more  thick, 
according  to  the  Depth  of  your  Tit ;  upon  this  lay  a  Bed  o $  fine  Mouldy 
on  that  another  Bed  of  Gyder-Marc ,  rotten  Fruit ,  and  Garden  Offal ; 
on  this  a  Couch  of  Tigeons  and  Toultry-dung,  with  more  Horfe-dung 
Litter ;  then  a  Stratum  of  Sheeps- dung,  a  Layer  of  Earth  again, 
then  Neat s- dung  \  laftly,  AJhes,  Soot ,  Fern ,  (a  moift  and  a  dry)  bot¬ 
tom  of  Wood  ftack,  Saw-duft ,  dry  Scourings  of  Tonds  and  Ditches , 
with  all  other  Ingredients,  as  you  happen  to  amafs  them,  till  the  Ciftern 
be  full  and  heaped  up :  upon  all  this  caft  plentiful  W ater  from  time  to 
time,  which  if  you  can  have  out  of  fome  Pond  where  Cattle  ufe  to 
drink  and  cool  themfelves  in,  it  will  be  excellent.  At  the  Expiration 
of  two  Years  you  may  confidently  open  your  Magazine ,  and  leparate 
the  Layers  as  they  rife,  to  caft  them  into  other  fmall  Tits  or  Recepta¬ 
cles  made  a  little  concave  to  receive  them  \  where  you  may  ftir,  air, 
mingle,  and  work  them  in  with  frefti  Mould,  or  one  with  the  other,  as 
you  find  caufe,  till  they  become  comparatively  fweet  and  agreeable  to 
the  Scent.  Laftly,  you  may  pafs  them  through  a  Screen  made  of 
Laths  placed  at  moderate  Intervals,  and  with  the  Liquor  remaining  in 
your  great  Ciftern  fprinkle  the  feveral  Compofts,  and  make  them  up 
for  ufe,  calling  the  coarfe  remaining  Stuff,  which  would  not  pafs  the 
Riddle ,  into  the  Ciftern  again  for  farther  Mortification,  and  fo  keep 
your  Tit  fill’d  with  frefh  Materials  from  time  to  time  after  the  lame 
Method :  Others,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  their  feveral  Ingredients  by 
themfelves  in  fome  fhady  Corner,  which  being  frequently  ftirr’d,  after 
two  or  three  Years,  mingle  them  together  at  diferetion. 

There  are  fome  who  advife  us  to  fuffer  our  Mixture  to  remain  till 
it  be  quite  dry,  after  it  is  thus  refin’d  ;  and  then  being  beaten  to  duft, 
to  ftrew  it  upon  the  Ground.  And  indeed  this  feems  in  T liny’s  Time 
to  have  been  the  Cuftom ;  nor  do  I  contradid  it,  provided  you  could 
water  it,  or  were  fure  of  a  Shower  before  the  Sun  had  drank  too  deep¬ 
ly  of  the  Spirit  and  Vigor  of  it,  which,  reduc’d  in  this  manner,  it 
does  eafily  part  withal. 

Now  the  Reafon  of  our  thus  treating  Compofts  of  various  Soils  and 
Subftances,  is  not  only  to  dulcify,  fweeten,  and  free  them  from  the 
noxious  Qualities  they  otherwife  retain,  and  confequently  impart,  ap- 
ply’d,  as  ufually  we  find  them,  crude,  indigefted,  and  unadive ;  but 
for  being  immoderately  hot  and  burning,  or  elle  rank,  and  apter  to  in¬ 
gender  Fermin ,  Weeds ,  and  fungous  Excrefcences,  than  to  produce 
wholfome  Tlants ,  Fruits f  and  Roots  fit  for  the  Table,  and  grateful 
to  the  Palate  •  for  which  Effed,  it  ftio-uld  be  throughly  con-coded,  air’d, 
of  a  Scent  agreeable,  and  reduc’d  to  the  next  Dil'pofition  of  a  fweet 
and  natural  Earth ,  fhort  and  tradable,  yet  not  fo  macerated  as  to  lole 
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any  of  its  Virtue.  The  proper  Seafon  therefore  for  this  Work,  is  the 
Beginning  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox ,  and  Wind  wefterly,  both  to 
prepare  and  lay  it  on  your  Land  ;  that,  whether  it  be  of  wet  or  dry 
Confidence,  it  may  have  a  gentle  foaking  into  the  Earth.  As  for  freih 
'Dung,  fuch  as  Sheep  make  when  they  are  folded,  it  is  good  Advice  to 
cover  it  with  Mould  as  foon  as  poffible,  before  the  Sun  have  over-dry’d 
it,  for  the  Realon  before  hinted  ;  and  by  this  early  Application  ybu 
will  find  all  that  is  iliff,  and  yet  any  ways  contumacious,  fubdu’d,  and 
perfedly  prepar'd  before  you  turn  it  in.  If  you  would  meliorate  Ground 
for  Fruit 'trees.  Roots  and  EJculents  of  the  Orchards  and  Olitory - 
Garden ,  be  cautious  that  the  hotter  Dungs  approach  not  immediate^ 
ly  to  their  Stems  or  Roots,  without  fuch  a  Circumpofiti.on  of  natural 
Mould  as  we  have  commended.  But  this  is  a  Note  for  fuch  as  think  fit 
to  ufe  the  Soil  ft  earning  as  it  comes  from  the  Heap ;  but  if  it  be  pre¬ 
par’d  as  we  have  Ihew’d,  there  is  no  danger  even  of  immediate  ContabL 
And  the  fame  is  to  be  oblerv’d  in  Ablaqueation ,  where  we  find  Caufe 
to  bare  the  Roots  of  Trees,  and  expofe  them  to  the  Air  for  freih  Influ¬ 
ence,  or  to  abate  Exuberances ;  and  that  the  Cavity  be  not  fill’d  all  at 
once  (when  we  conceive  the  Roots  have  been  fufficiently  air’d)  but  gra¬ 
dually  from  Month  to  Month,  as  from  October  till  the  beginning  of 
March ;  and  upon  other  Occafions,  leaving  the  Surface  rough,  rather 
than  too  compt  and  exquifitely  trimm’d,  if  only  you  dig  your  Ground; 
which  once  in  two  or  three  Years,  four  or  five,  (as  you  perceive  your 
Trees  to  require  Culture)  is  advifeable,  and  then  to  mingle  the  Earth 
with  a  thorough  foiling,  and  refreih  it  with  the  impregnate  Water  of 
your  Ciftern ,  will  exceedingly  recover  a  worn-out  Plantation.  This 
Irrigation  may  alfo  be  yearly  given  to  the  Roots  of  your  Fruit-trees 
about  June  and  July ;  and  the  fpreading  of  a  little  good  Soil  upon  the 
Surface,  and  rough  chopping  it  in  with  the  Spade  before  Winter,  is 
good  Husbandry,  to  walh  in  amongft  the  Roots,  and  to  draw  them  up¬ 
wards,  the  lhallow  running  of  which  is  of  fo  great  Importance :  But  of 
this  already. 

And  thus  having  Ihew’d  how  to  prepare,  ripen,  feparate,  and  apply 
the  leveral  Compofts  (which  for  diftindion  fake  wre  call  the  dry  Mix¬ 
ture)  ;  I  am  next  to  delcribe  the  Liquid  in  many  particulars,  not  much 
differing  from  the  former  Procefs. 

’Twixt  Eaft  and  North  ered  a  Tergola  or  Shed ,  fo  contriv’d  with  a 
Cover,  as  to  exclude  or  admit  the  Rain ,  Snows ,  and  Weather  at  plea- 
lure  ;  fink  a  Tit  for  the  Ciftern ,  as  you  did  the  former  under  it ;  caff 
into  it  all  the  acid  Plants,  bitter  and  rank  W eeds  that  come  in  your 
way,  and  grow  in  the  negleded  Corners  of  your  Grounds ;  fuch  as  E- 
Jit  la ,  Hemlock ,  Docks ,  7  Fifties,  Fumary ,  Tobacco-ftalks,  Wormwood , 
Cabbage -leaves  and  Stalks ,  Aconites,  the  Leaves,  Tralh  and  Offal,  fuch 
as  Cattle  will  not  touch  \  to  thefe  add  Tigeons  and  Toultry-dung ,  with 
their  Quills  and  Feathers  \  any  lort  of  Aftoes ,  Soot ,  Hogs-hair ,  Horn , 
hard  Bones ,  fuch  as  the  Dogs  have  gnawn  ;  alfo  Drine,  Blood,  Gar¬ 
bage,  Tickle,  Brine ,  Sea-water,  (if  conveniently  to  be  had)  otherwile 
Pond-water,  to  lprinkle  it  with,  and  keep  it  moift  to  accelerate  Putre- 
fadion ;  but  when  all  is  well  confum’d,  forbear  the  pouring  on  of  infi- 
pid  Liquors,  and  thus  leave  it  till  it  be  dry ;  then  air,  mingle  and  work 
your  Compofts  as  you  were  direded  above,  or  boil  it  into  Tetre ,  calling 
what  you  find  not  welldigefted  into  the  Ciftern  again  for  anotherYear,  and 

with  a  little  Addition  it  will  give  you  half  the  Quantity  of  the  former, 
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and  provided  that  you  fupply  the  Magazine ,  a  continu’d  and  farther 
Increafe.  Indeed  this  Salt  and  Compoft  is  not  immediately  fit  for  Ufe, 
till  it  be  well  dulcify’d  and  purg’d  from  its  over  Acrimony,  therefore 
mix  it  well  with  your  Mould,  and  dilute  it  as  you  lee  Gaule.  The 
Receipt  is  fet  down  by  old  Glauber  for  the  effe&ing  of  wonderful  V e- 
getation ,  by  the  Affiftance  of  certain  Circulatory  Veffels  to  prepare 
the  Oily  Succus,  and  pinguid  Juice,  which  that  Author  teaches  in  his 
Miraculum  Mundi ,  to  extract  not  only  out  of  thele  Materials,  but 
out  of  Turf, i  Wood  and  Stone  it  felf,  by  calcining  and  burning  them  in 
clofe  and  reverberating  Furnaces,  to  which  a  Tube ,  adapted  near  the 
bottom,  may  convey  the  Spirits  into  a  Recipient ,  as  he  describes  the 
Procel's.  I  mention  this  the  rather,  for  the  real  Effebis  which  I  have 
been  told  of  this  Menftruum  from  very  good  Teftimony :  And  doubt- 
iefs  he  who  were  skill’d  to  extrad  it  in  Quantity  (  and  to  dulcify  and 
qualify  it  for  Ufe)  a  true  fpiritous  Nitre  may  do  abundantly  more, 
in  the  way  of  the  Improvements  we  have  celebrated,  with  a  Ifnall  Quan¬ 
tity,  than  with  whole  Loads,  nay  Hundreds  of  Loads  of  the  beft  and 
richeft  of  dry  Comp  opts,  which  he  can  devife  to  make.  But  befides 
this,  any  Houfe  of  Ordure ,  or  rancid  Mold,  ftrong  Salts ,  vinous  Li¬ 
quors,  Brine,  AJhes ,  Duft,  Shovelings  of  the  Kennels  and  Streets, 
GT.  kept  dry  and  cover’d  for  three  or  four  Years,  will  be  converted 
into  Tetre  without  half  this  Trouble*  efpecially  if  you  mingle  it 
with  the  Dang  of  Pigeons ,  Poultry ,  and  other  falacious  Fowl  which 
feed  on  Corn  :  Or  thole  who  would  not  be  at  the  Charge  of  diftilling 
for  thefe  Advantages,  may  make  Experiment  of  the  fo  famous  Muck - 
water,  not  long  fince  cry’d  up  for  the  doing  Wonders  in  the  Field: 
Throw  off  the  fhorteft  and  beft  Marl  into  your  Ciftern ,  exceedingly 
comminute  and  broken,  which  you  may  do  with  an  Iron  Rake,  or  like 
Inftrument,  till  the  Liquor  become  very  thick ;  caft  on  this  the  Dung 
of  Fowl ,  Conies,  Sheep ,  $Cc.  frequently  ftirring  it;  to  this  add  the 
Soil  of  Horfes  and  Cows,  Grains ,  Lees  of  Wine,  Ale,  Beer,  any 
fort  of  Beverage,  Broths ,  Brine ,  fatty  and  greafy  Stuff  of  the  Kitch¬ 
en ;  then  caft  in  a  Quantity  of  Lime,  or  melting  Chalk,  of  which 
there  is  a  fort  very  unbtuous ;  alfo  Blood ,  ‘Vrine,  &Cc.  mixed  with 
the  Water,  and  with  this  fprinkle  your  Ground  at  feafonable  times ; 
and  when  you  have  almoft  exhaufted  the  Ciftern  of  the  Liquid,  min¬ 
gle  tho  Refidue  with  the  groffer  Compoft  of  your  Stable  and  Cowlooufe, 
and  with  Layers  of  Earth,  Sand,  Lime,  S.  S.  S.  frequently  moiften’d 
with  uncrude  Water;  the  taking  up  of  which  you  may  much  facilitate, 
by  finking  a  Tub  or  Veffel  near  the  comer  of  the  Ciftern ,  and  piercing 
it  with  large  Holes  at  the  Bottom  and  Sides,  by  which  Means  you 
may  take  it  out  fo  clean,  as  to  make  Ufe  of  it  through  a  great  Syringe 
or  watering  Engine,  l'uch  as  being  us’d  to  extinguilh  Fire ,  will  exalt 
and  let  it  fall  by  Showers  on  the  Ground,  and  is  much  the  more  natu¬ 
ral  way  of  Irrigation,  and  difpatches  the  Work. 

This  Liquor  has  the  Reputation  all'o  for  Infuccation  of  Corn,  and 
other  Grain,  to  which  lome  add  a  fine  lifting  of  Lime du ft  on  it, 
and  when  that  is  dry,  to  repeat  it  with  new  Infafions  and  Siftings  : 
But, 

There  is  yet  a  Ihorter  Brocefs,  namely,  the  watering  with  Fifb- 
monger s-wajh ,  impregnated  with  the  Sweepings  of  Ships  and  Vef 
fels  trading  for  Salt,  adding  to  it  the  Blood  of  the  Slaughter-houle, 

with  Lime ,  as  above ;  but  this  is  alfo  much  too  fierce  for  any  pre- 
o  lent 
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fent  Ufe,  till  it  be  perfectly  diluted,  which  is  a  Caution  indifpenlibly 
<necelfary,  whenever  you  would  apply  l'uch  powerful  Affufions,  left  it 
deftroy  and  burn  up,  inftead  of  curing  and  enriching.  Another  take 
as  follows : 

Rain-water  of  the  Equinox,  q»  s.  boil’d  with  ftore  of  A reats-dung, 
till  it  be  very  ftrong  of  it,  dilfolve  one  Pound  of  Saltpetre  in  every 
Pottle  of  Water;  whillt  this  is  a  little  tepid}  macerate  your  Seeds  for 
twenty-four  Hours,  dry  them  gently,  rather  with  a  Cloth  than  by 
the  Fire;  fow  in  the  barren  &  Earth,  or  water  Fruit-trees  with  it,  for 
prodigious  Effe&s.  Or  thus : 

Take  two  Quarts  of  the  lame  Water,  Neats-dung ,  as  before,  boil’d 
to  the  Confumption  of  half;  llrain  it,  calling  into  the  Percolation  two 
Handfuls  of  Bay -fait,  and  of  Saltpetre  ana.  Another* 

Take  Rain-water ,  which  has  Hood  till  putrified,  add  to  it  Neats , 
Tigeon  or  Sheep  s-dung,  expofe  it  for  Inflation  a  Week  or  ten  Days, 
then  pafs  it  through  a  coarie  Strainer,  infufe  more  of  the  fame  Soil, 
and  let  it  Hand  in  the  Sun  a  Week  longer,  llrain  it  a  iecond  Time, 
add  to  it  Common  Salt ,  and  a  little  Oxes  Gall,  SCc.  Another  : 

Take  Quick-lime,  Sheeps-dung  at  Difcretion,  put  into  Rain-water 
four  Fingers  eminent;  to  ten  Pints  of  this  Liquor ,  -add  one  ol  Aqua- 
Nit  a,  macerate  your  Seeds,  or  water  with  it  any  lean  Earth,  where  you 

would  plant  for  wonderful  Effefls. 

Infuie  three  Pounds  of  the  bell  Indian  Nitre  in  fifteen  Gallons 
of  Water,  irrigate  your  barren  Mould;  ’twas  luccefsfully  try’d  amongll 
Tulips  and  Bulbs,  where  the  Earth  Ihould  by  no  means  (as  we  have 
faid  )  be  forc’d  by  Compofts.  But  a  gentler  than  either,  is, 

A  Dilution  of  Milk  with  Rain-water  i  fprinkled  upon  unflack’d 
Lime ,  firil  lifted  on  your  Beds,  and  lb  after  every  watering  the  Lime 
repeated. 

Thefe,  with  divers  more  which  I  might  fuperadd,  not  taken  and 
tranlcrib’d  out  of  common  Receipt-Books ,  and  luch  as  pretend  to  Se¬ 
crets ,  but  moll  of  them  experimented,  I  thought  lit  to  mention  ;  that 
upon  repetition  of  Tryals,  the  Curious  might  latisfy  themfelves,  and 
as  they  have  Opportunity  improve  them,  whilll  perhaps,  as  to  Irri¬ 
gations,  lefs  exalted  Liquors  were  more  natural.  And  what  if  Elfays 
were  made  of  Liquors  per  Lixivium ,  the  Plant  reduc’d  to  Alhes  ; 
might  it  not  be  more  connatural,  lince  we  find  by  more  frequent  Try- 
al,  that  the  burning  of  Stubble  before  the  Rains  defeend  on  it,  im¬ 
pregnates  Ground  by  the  dilfolution  of  its  fpermatick  Salts  ?  I  only 
name  the  naked  Bhlegm  of  Rlants  diftill’d  either  to  Ufe  alone,  or  ex- 
trad  the  former  Salt ;  but  I  fay,  I  only  mention  them  for  the  Curi- 
rious  to  examine,  and  ex  abundanti.  For  certainly  ( to  return  a  little, 
and  fpeak  freely  my  Thoughts  concerning  them  )  moll  exalted  Men - 
Jlrua,  and  (  as  they  dignify  them  with  a  great  Name  )  Ejfentiated  Spi¬ 
rits  ;  I  fay,  all  hally  Motions ,  and  extraordinary  Ft ermentations , 
though  indeed  they  may  give  pollibly  fudden  Rile,  and  feemingly  ex¬ 
halt  the  prefent  Vigor  of  ^Plants,  are  as  pernicious  to  them  as  Brandy 
and  Hot- waters  are  to  Men  ;  and  therefore  where-ever  thefe  ardent  Spi¬ 
rits  are  apply’d,  they  Ihould  be  poured  at  convenient  Diflances  from 
any  part  of  the  Plant,  that  the  Virtue  may  be  conveyed  through 
fome  better  qualified  Medium.  But  when  all  is  done ,  Waters 
moderately  impregnated  and  imbodied  with  honell  Compoftsy  and 
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fct  in  the  Sun,  are  more  fafe,  and  1  think  more  natural :  For,  as 
the  learned  Dr.  Sharrock  truly  affirms,  Water  is,  of  its  own  Con- 
ftitution  alone,  a  Soil  to  Vegetables ,  not  only  a 5  the  moft  genuine 
Vehicle  of  the  Riches  which  it  imparts  to  Plants,  through  the 
feveral  Strainers,  and  by  means  of  which  all  Change  and  Melio¬ 
ration  is  effected ;  but  for  that  it  is,  of  all  other  Subftances,  beft  dif- 
pofed  for  Ingreflion,  to  infinuate  into,  and  fertilize  the  Earthy 
which  is  the  reafon  that  floated  and  irriguous  Grounds  are  lo  preg¬ 
nant.  Befides,  it  is,  of  all  that  pretend  to  it,  neareft  of  Blood.  ( as 
I  may  fay  )  to  the  whole  Vegetable  Family.  For  to  affert  with  any 
Confidence,  what  part  of  the  mere  Earth  pafles  into  their  Com- 
pofition  ;  or  whether  it  lerve  ( as  we  touch’d  before )  only  for  Sta¬ 
bility,  or  as  a  Womb  and  Receptacle  to  their  Seeds  and  Eggs  (  for 
fo  we  are  taught  to  call  the  Seeds  of  Plants )  I  fliall  not  undertake 
to  di fculs.  Every  body  has  heard  of  Van-H elmonfs  Ajh-tree ;  and 
may,  without  much  Difficulty,  repeat  what  has  been  experimented,  by 
exquifitely  weighing  the  Mould  before  and  after  a  Gourd  is  plant¬ 
ed  in  it,  and  till  it  be  grown  to  Bulk  and  full  Maturity,  fed  with 
Water  only;  how  much  Liquor  is  infum’d,  and  how  little  of  the 
Earth  confum’d,  to  make  iome  Conjedure  ;  though  I  do  not  yet  con¬ 
ceive  the  Earth  to  be  altogether  fo  dull  and  unadive,  as  to  afford  no 
other  Aid  to  the  Generation  of  what  fhe  bears ;  the  diverfity  of  Soils 
being  (  as  we  have  fhew’d  in  this  Difcourfe  )  fo  infinitely  various,  and 
the  difference  of  invifible  Infufions  fo  beyond  our  Arithmetick.  But 
if  we  give  Liquids  Praedominion,  and  at  leaft  the  Maficuline  Prefe¬ 
rence,  be  they  Salts  or  Spirits  ( that  is,  nitrous  Spirits  )  conveyed  in¬ 
to  her  Bol'om  how  they  will ;  fure  we  are,  that  W ater  and  V ?getables 
are  much  nearer  of  Alliance,  than  either  W ater  or  Air  are  with  the 
Eat'th  and  Mould.  But  neither  do  I  here  alfo  by  any  means  exclude 
the  Atry  nor  deny  its  perpetual  Commerce,  and  benign  Influences,, 
charg’d  as  it  comes  with  thole  pregnant  and  fubtil  Particles,  which  in- 
finuating  into  the  Earths  more  fteady,  and  lets  volatile  Salts ,  and 
both  together  invading  the  Sulphur ,  (  and  freeing  them  from  whatfo- 
ever  they  find  contumacious )  that  intefline  Fermentation  is  begun 
and  promoted,  which  derives  Life,  and  Growth,  and  Motion,  to  all 
that  fhe  produces.  That  by  the  Air ,  the  moft  ejflete  and  e lixiviated 
Mould  comes  to  be  repair’d,  and  is  qualified  to  attract  the  prolifick  ni¬ 
trous  Spirits,  (  which  not  only  difpofes  the  Earth  to  this  impregna¬ 
ting  Magnetifm ,  but  converts  her  more  unadive  fixed  Salts  into  quite 
TraHat.  Me-  another  Genius  and  Nature,)  the  learned  Dr.  Mayow  has  ingeni- 
dJco-Fhyf.  oufly  made  out ;  and  all  this  by  a  naked  Expofure  to  the  Air  alone, 
without  which  it  produces  nothing  :  Nor  can  Plants.  ( totally  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  Air  )  live,  or  fo  much  as  erect  themfelves  to  any  thri¬ 
ving  Purpofe,  as  being  depriv’d  of  that  Breath  and  vital  Balm , 
which  no  lefs  contributes  to  their  Growth  and  Nourifhment ,  than 
does  the  Earth  it  felf  with  all  our  Afliftances:  For  that  Plants  do 
more  than  oblcurely  refipire ,  and  exercile  a  kind  of  Periflaltick  Mo¬ 
tion,  I  little  doubt,  from  the  wonderful  and  confpicuous  Attradi- 
on  and  Emiflions  which  fome  of  them  difcover;  particularly  the 
Aloes ,  and  other  Sedums ,  and  luch  as  confiding  of  lefs  cold  and 
vifcous  Parts,  fend  forth  their  Aromatic k  Wafts  at  confiderable  Di- 
ftance. 
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Befides,  we  find  that  Air  is  nearer  of  kin  and  affinity  to  Water ~  than. 
Water  is  to  Tlants ;  unlefs  I  ihould  affirm,  that  Air  it  fielf  were  but  a 
thinner  W ater ;  for  how  elfe  are  thofe  Vines,  and  other  Trees  of  prodi¬ 
gious  growth,  maintained  amongft  the  barren  Rocks,  and  thirfty  Pumi¬ 
ces,  where  Rains  but  feldom  fail,  if  not  from  this  rorid  Air.  Thus  a 
Birch-Tree  has  been  found  to  grow  to  a  very  confiderable  Subftance  and 
Bulk,  whole  Roots  were  twin’d  and  crumpl’d  in  the  hard  Mortar  of  an 
old  dry  Wall,  and  others  that  grew  out  of  a  porous  and  otherwile  impe¬ 
netrable  Stone,  by  having  Water  only  pour’d  upon  it.  Such  Virtue  muft 
either  the  Dirt  or  the  Air  impart,  without  any  other  vifible  Caufe  : 
Of  which  fee  the  V oyage  to  Siam.  Not  to  infill  again,  that  perhaps 
even  thefe  Rocks  themfelves  may  once  havefprung  from  liquid  Parents  ; 
and  how  little,  even  fuch  as  are  expos’d  to  continual  Showers  in  other 
Climates ,  abate  of  their  Magnitude,  fince  we  rather  find  them  to  in- 
creafe  ;  and  that  alio  the  Fruits  and  'Juices  of  Vegetables  feem  to  be 
but  the  Concretion  of  better  conco&ed  Water ,  and  may  not  only  be 
converted  into  lignous  and  woody  Subftance,  (  as  the  learned  Dr.  Beale 
has  fomewhere  inftanc’d  in  a  Dilcourfe  presented  to  you,  and  Record¬ 
ed  in  the  Tublic  TranfaEfions)  but  is  apt  enough  to  petrify  and  be¬ 
come  arrant  Stone* 

Whatever  then  it  be  which  the  Earth  contributes,  or  whether  it  con¬ 
tain  univerfally  a  Seminal  Virtue,  fo  fpecified  by  the  Air,  Influences , 
and  Genius  of  the  Clime ,  as  to  make  that  a  Cinnamon- Tree  in  Ceilon, 
which  is  but  a  Bay  in  England,  is  paft  my  Skill  to  determine;  but  ’tis 
to  be  obferv’d  with  no  little  wonder,  what  Monfieur  Bernier,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mogul,  affirms  to  us  of  a  Mountain  there, 
which  being  on  one  fide  of  it  intolerably  hot,  produces  Indian  Tlants, 
and  on  the  other,  as  intemperately  cold,  European  and  Vulgar.  Not 
hereto  pafs  without  notice  atleaft,  what  even  the  moftexhaufted  Mould 
will  ( to  all  appearance  )  produce  ipontaneoufly,  when  once  it  has  been, 
well  expos’d  to  the  Air,  and  heavenly  Influences ;  if  what  Iprings  up 
be  not  poffiblyfrom  Ibme  volatil  Rudiments  and  real  Seeds,  transport¬ 
ed  by  Winds ,  higher  than  we  ulually  place  our  Experiments,  unlefs 
we  cou’d  fix  them  upon  Olympus  top :  But  Tort  a  tells  us  with  more 
Confidence,  that  he  took  Earth  from  a  moft  profound  and  dry  place, 
and  expos’d  it  on  fuch  an  Eminence,  as  to  be  out  of  reach  even  of  the 
Winds ;  but  it  produc’d,  it  leems,  only  fuch  Tlants  as  grew  about 
Naples ,  and  therefore  may  be  fulpe<fted. 

To  return  then  again  from  this  Digreffion,  and  purfue  our  Liquids ; 
where  there  is  good  W ater,  there  is  commonly  good  Earth,  and  vice 
verfa  ;  becaufe  it  bridles  and  tempers  the  Salts,  abates  the  Acidity  and 
Fiercenefs  of  the  Spirits,  and  imparts  that  uleful  ligature  and  connexi** 
on  to  the  Mould,  without  which  it  were  of  no  ufe  for  Vegetation.  In 
the  mean  time,  of  all  Waters,  that  which  defcends  from  Heaven  we 
find  to  be  the  richeft,  and  propereft  in  our  work,  as  having  been  already* 
meteorizl d,  and  circulated  in  that  great  Digeftory,  enrich’d  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Aflral  Influences  from  above  at  thole  propitious  Seafons ; 
whence  that  Saying,  Annus  fruElificat,  non  Tellus,  has  juft  Title  to  a 
Truth  we  every  Year’s  Revolution  behold  and  admire,  when  the  fweet 
Dews  of  Spring  and  Autumn  (  hitherto  conftipated  by  Cold ,  or  confu-} 
med  with  too  much  Heat )  begin  to  be  loofened,  or  moderately  con¬ 
dens’d,  by  the  more  benign  temper  of  the  Air,  impregnating  the  pre¬ 
pared  Earth  to  receive  the  Nitrous  Spirits  descending  with  their  bal-i 
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my  Pearls,  yet  with  fuch  difference  of  more  or  lefs  benign,  (  as  Vapours 
haply,  which  the  Earth  fends  up,  may  be  fometimes  qualified, )  that 
nothing  is  more  uncertain.  And  this  we  eafily  obferve  from  the  Labours 
of  thelnduftrious  Bee ,  and  her  precious  Elixir ,  when  for  fome  whole 
Months  fhe  gathers  little,  and  at  other  times  ft  Ives  her  waxen  City  with 
the  haryeft  of  a  few  propitious  days.  But  lam  gone  too  fax,  and  there¬ 
fore  now  lhall  fet  down  only  a  few  Diredions  concerning  watering ,  and 
fo  difmifs  the  Subjed  and  your  Patience. 

i .  It  is  not  good  to  water  new-fown  Seeds  immediately,  as  frequently 
we  do,  and  which  commonly  burfts  them  5  but  to  let  them  remain  eight 
and  forty  Hours  in  their  Beds,  till  they  be  a  little  glutted  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  juice  of  the  Earth :  But  then  neither  mult  you  fo  negled  their 
Beds]  as  to  become  totally  dry;  for  if  once  the  Seeds  crack  through 
Heat,’  their  little  Souls  exhale  {  therefore  till  they  peep,  you  muff  ever 
keep  them  in  a  juft  temper  for  moifture,  and  be  fure  to  purge  them  of 
predaticious  Weeds  betimes:  In  a  word,  thefe  Irrigations  are  to  be 
conduded  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Seeds,  thofe  of  hard  Integu¬ 
ments  requiring  more  plentiful  refrefhings. 

a.  Never  give  much  Water  at  one  time ;  for  the  Surface  of  the  Earth 
will  often  feem  very  dry,  when  ’tis  wet  enough  beneath ;  and  then  the 
Fibres  rot  about  Autumn ,  efpecially  in  Tots  and  Cafes ,  winter’d  in 
the  Green-houfe.  To  be  the  more  lecure,  we  have  already  caution’d 
Gardiners  to  keep  their  bottoms  hollow,  that  nothing  ftagnate  and  fix 
too  long,  which  lhould  be  but  tranfitory.  If  fuch  Curiofities  ltrike  no 
Root  by  September,  the  Leaves  defert  them  certainly  at  Spring.  The 
reafon  is  want  of  Air,  not  Moifture.  Therefore  in  all  Intervals  of 
feverer  Frofts,  and  rigorous  Winter-weather,  be  fparing  of  Refrefhings, 
and  unlefs  you  perceive  their  Leaves  to  crumple  up  and  fall,  (which  is 
the  language  for  Pbrink  )  give  them  as  fparingly  as  you  can.  Indeed, 
durino-  'the  Summer ,  and  when  they  are  expos’d,  they  require  almoft 
perpetual  Irrigation,  and  that  the  Liquor  be  well  impregnated  with 
proper  Compoft.  It  is  ever  advifeable  to  water  whiift  the  Ground  is  a 
little  moift ,  and  not  totally  dry ,  efpecially  during  the  growing  Seafons, 
for  it  ftunts  the  Plant ,  and  intercepts  its  progrefs.  But  in  hard  Frofts , 
or  foggy  Seafons,  watering  your  houfed  Plants  endangers  them  by 
Muftinefs,  and  a  certain  Mill-dew  which  they  contrad.  On  the  other 

hand, 

Applications  too  dry  create  an  intemperate  Thirftinefs,  and  then  they 
drink  unmeafurably,  and  fall  into  Fbropftes,  Jaundies ,  Fevers ,  fwell, 
languifh  and  rot;  and  if  the  Liquor  prove  too  crude,  (  as  commonly  it 
does,  if  taken  from  running  and  hungry  Fountains)  it  extinguifhes  the 
natural  Heat,  and  obftruds  the  Pores ;  and  therefore  whenever  you  are 
conftrain’d  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  Drink,  expole  it  firft  to  the  warm  Sun 
for  better  concodion,  infufing  Sheep,  Pigeons,  or  Feats-dung,  to  give 
ft  body:  But  though  Spring-water  be  io  bad,  flow  running  River  is 
often  very  good,  and  Pond-water  excellent,  io  it  be  Iweet,  but  all 
Linking  Pools,  Mineral  and  Bituminous  Waters,  are  not  for  our  ufe; 
and  often  good  Air  is  as  needful  as  good  Water;.  Worms,  Mouldmefs, 
Cankers ,  Confiemptions  and  other  P)ifeafest  being  the  ufual  and  fatal 
conlequencs  of  thefe  Vices. 

If  you  be  to  plant  in  freih  and  new  broken-up  Earth ,  and  that  the 
Seafon  or  Mould  be  too  dry,  ’tis  to  be  water'd ;  but  then  give  it  a  com¬ 
petent  fprinkling,  orfifting  of  dry  and  fine  Mould  upon  what  you  have 

2  refrefh’d. 
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refrelh’d,  and  then  beating  it  a  little  clofe  with  the  back  of  ydut  Sfnde> 
plant  it  fuccefsfully ;  for  this  you  will  find  to  be  much  better,  than  td 
water  it  after  you  have  planted  (  as  the  Cuftom  is )  and  as  you  may 
oblerve  in  letting  Violets ,  Auricula' s ,  Primrofes ,  and  other  Camilla- 
ties ,  planted  in  Beds  or  Bordures,  and  then  dafh’d  with  a  Flood  of 
Water ,  which  fo  loon  as  the  Sun  has  look’d  upon,  relign  and  lofe  their 
Tin&ures,  Icorch  and  Ihrivel  up:  Here  therefore  let  Gardeners  be  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  expole  their  Exoticks  and  choicer  Cafe-Plants ,  which 
many  times  having  born  the  Winter  bravely  in  the  Conferyatory ,  dwin^ 
die  away,  and  are  loft  on  the  fudden ,  by  being  too  fuddenly  plac'd  in 
the  Eye  of  the  Sun  in  March ,  (or  later)  when  they  moft  of  all  re¬ 
quire  the  Protection  of  a  thin  Hedge ,  or  Canvas  Curtain ,  to  break  his 
fcorching  Darts,  as  well  as  defend  them  from  our  then  too  conftant 
and  rigorous  Etefians .  Laftly, 

For  the  Seafon  likewife  of  this  Work,  let  it  be  towards  the  Even - 
tng  in  hot  and  Summer  Days,  for  the  Realon  immediately  affign’d  ;  for 
the  Moifture  being  in  a  lhort  time  drunk  up,  deferts  the  Plant  to  the 
burning  Planet  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  Summer  Mifls  are  fo  noxious, 
and  Meridian  Waterings  ;  and  therefore  the  bell  Expedient  is,  upon 
fuch  Exigencies,  to  pour  your  Refrelhings  rather  all  over  the  Area  on 
which  your  Cafes  of  choice  and  rare  Shrubs  are  plac’d,  and  among  the 
Alleys  and  Paths  between  your  Beds  of  Flowers ,  for  the  railing  artifi¬ 
cial  Hews ,  (  by  which  is  unfolded  no  common  Secret ;  )  or  water  them 
fer  lingul-am ,  and  guttatimy  than  either  with  the  Pot  or  Bucket ; 
And  after  this  manner,  if  at  other  Seafons  they  Hand  in  need  of  Heat 
and  Comfort  of  Warmth,  by  ftrewing  Sand  or  Cinders  on  the  fame  In¬ 
tervals,  the  Reflection  will  recreate  them  upon  all  Emillions  of  the 
Sun-beams. 

As  for  grofler  Plantations ,  and  Trees  of  old  Orchard- Fruits ,  Mo¬ 
deration  is  allb  to  be  obferved,  and  not  to  dalh  on  fuch  a  quantity 
near  the  Stem  and  Body  ;  but  firft  with  the  Sfade  to  loolen  the  Earth 
about  them,  efpecially  towards  the  Extremities  of  the  tendered:  Roots, 
which  generally  fprout  at  the  ends  of  the  moft  woody,  whofe  Mouths 
are  Ihut  with  tougher  Bark.  Thefe  therefore  may  be  cut  Hoping  to 
quicken  them  a  little,  and  make  them  ftrike  frelh  Fibres ;  efpecially 
if  fome  rich  and  tempting  Mould  be  feafonably  apply ’d :  For  Trees 
will  (  as  we  fhew’d  )  with  very  little  Earth  to  cover  them,  take  faft 
Root  (provided  you  ftablilh  them  againft  impetuous  Winds,  Shocks 
and  Accidents  of  Force)  and  thrive  exceedingly  with  this  Refrelh- 
ment. 

Some  make  pretty  large  Holes  with  an  Iron  Crow ?  or  ( which  is 
better)  a  pointed  Stake ,  and  pour  the  Liquor  in  at  thole  Overtures; 
but  befides  that  by  this  means  they  wound  the  Roots,  (  which  gan¬ 
grenes  y  and  fometimes  kills  the  Tree  )  if  the  Holes  be  not  fill’d,  the 
Air  and  Moifture  mouldies  them :  So  as  when  all  is  fiumm’d  together, 
there’s  nothing  comparable  to  frequent  firring  up  the  Ground,  open¬ 
ing  the  dry  Clod,  and  watering  upon  that ;  and  if  you  lay  any  Fern- 
brakes ,  or  other  Trafh  about  them,  capp’d  with  a  little  Earth,  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  Moifture,  and  skreen  it  from  the  Heat,  let  it  not  be  wad¬ 
ded  fo  clofe,  or  fuffer’d  to  lie  fo  long,  as  to  contract  any  Muftinefs ; 
but  rather  loofe  and  eafy,  that  the  Air  may  have  free  Intercourfe,  and 
to  break  the  more  intenfe  Ardours  of  the  fcorching  Sun-beams, 
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Thus  I  have  exercis’d  your  Lordjhips  and  thefe  noble  Gentlemens 
Patience  with  a  dull  Difcourfe  of  Earth,  Mould  and  Soil ;  but,  I 
truft,  not  altogether  without  lome  Fruity  or,  at  leaft,  not  improper¬ 
ly  pro  hk  &  nunc‘,  as  the  Subject  has  relation  to  what  has  fo  lately 
been  produc’d,  and  with  happy  Event  made  out  by  thole  learned  Per¬ 
sons  who  have  entertain’d  this  illuftrious  Society  with  the  Anatomy  of 
plants. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 


Thomas  Earl  of  Southampton, 

A 

",  ■  ■  .  "i-. 

i  \  XT 

Lord  High-Treafurer  of  ENGLAND,  &c. 


My  Lord, 

■j  1r 

F  great  Examples  did  not  lupport  it,  the  Dignity  and 
Greatnefs  of  your  R  erf  on  would  foon  have  given  check 
to  this  Prefumption :  But  fince  Emperors  and  Kings  have 
not  only  gratefully  accepted  Works  of  this  nature, 
hut  honour’d  them  likewife  with  their  own  facred 
Hands,  that  Name  of  yours  (which  ought  indeed  never 
to  appear  but  on  Inftruments  of  State  and  Fronts  of  Marble,  confe- 
crating  your  Wifdom  and  Virtues  to  Eternity )  will  be  no  way  lelfen’d 
by  giving  Patronage  to  thele  appendant  Rufticities.  It  is  from  the 
Protection  and  Cherifhment  of  fuch  as  your  Lord/hift  is,  that  thei'e 
Endeavours  of  ours  may  hope  one  day  to  fucceed  and  be  profperous.  ' 
The  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful  Strudures  have  laid  their  Foundations  in 
the  Earth :  If  that  prove  firm  here  (and  firm  I  pronounce  it  to  be,  if 
your  Lordjhip  favour  it)  we  fhall  go  on  and  flourifh.  I  fpeak  now  in 
relation  to  the  Royal  Society ,  not  myfelf,  who  am  but  a  Servant  of  it 
only,  and  a  Rioneer  in  the  Works .  But  be  its  Fate  what  it  will,  your 
Lordjhif,  who  is  a  Builder ,  and  a  Lover  of  all  Magnificences ,  can¬ 
not  be  difpleas’d  at  thele  agreeable  Acceffories  of  Rlanting,  and  of 
Gardening .  But,  my  Lord ,  I  pretend  by  it  yet  fome  farther  Service 
to  the  State  than  than  of  merely  Rrofit ,  if  in  contributing  to  your 
Divertifement  I  provide  for  the  fublick  Health ,  which  is  lb  precious 
and  neceffary  to  it  in  your  excellent  Rerfion .  Vouchfafe  Pomona 
your  Lordjhifis  Hand  to  kifs,  and  the  humble  Rrefenter  of  thefe 
Rafcrs  the  Honour  of  being  efteem’d, 


My  Lord, 

Tour  moft  Humble , 

and  moft  Obedient  Servant , 


J.  Evelyn. 
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JjA  T  Quercus  was  the  Proverb;  audit  is  now  time  to  walk 

out  of  the  Woods  into  the  Fields  a  little ,  and  to  confider  In  e°s,  qm  re- 
•what  Advancement  may  be  there  likewife  made  by  the  ‘dJ0  a/J"' 
gg  planting  of  FRUIT-TREES.  For  after  the  gantiorem 
Earth  is  duly  cultivated ,  and  pregnant  with  a  Crop  of 
Grain  ;  it  is  only  by  the  Furniture  of  fuch  Trees  as  bear  Fruit,  that  it 
becomes  capable  of  any  farther  Improvement.  If  then  by  difcovering 
how  this  may  be  ft  be  effefied,  I  can  but  raife  a  worthy  Emulation  in 
our  Countrymen;  this  addition  of  noble  Ornament,  as  well  as  of 
Wealth  and  PI  eafure.  Food  and  Wine,  may  {I  prefume)  obtain  fome 
grateful  admittance  amongft  all  Promoters  of  Hortulan  Induftry. 

But  before  I  proceed ,  I  mufl,  and  do  ingenuoufty  acknowledge ,  that . 

I prefent  my  Reader  here  with  very  little  of  my  own,  fave  the  Bains  *  Especially 
of  colle&ing  and  digefting  a  few  difpers'd  Notes  (  but  fuch  as  are  to  excellently0** 
me  exceedingly  precicus )  which  I  have  receiv'd ;  fome  from  worthy ,  learned  Dr. 
and  mo  ft  experienc'd  *  Friends/?/  mine ;  and  others,  from  the  welL 
furnijh'd  Regifters,  and  Cimelia  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIET  A  fetjime,  a 
Efpecially ,  thofe  Aphorifms,  and  Treatifes  relating  to  the  Hiftory  /A1  ember  of 
Cider,  which  by  exprefs  Commands  they  have  been  pie  a  fed  to  enjoin  I  society!* 
Jhould publijh  with  my  Silva. 
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It  is  little  more  than  an  Age,  fince  Hops  (  rather  a  Medical,  than 
Ali  mental  Vegetable )  tr  anftnute  dour  whole fome  Ale  into  Beer;  which 
doubt  lefs  much  altered  our  Conftitutions :  That  one  Ingredient  {by  fome 
not  unworthily  fufpelted)  preferring  Drink  indeed ,  and  fo  by  cuftom 
made  agreeable ;  yet  repaying  the  Tie  afire  with  tormenting  fDifeafes, 
and  a  Jhorter  Life ,  may  defervedly  abate  our  fondnefs  to  it ;  efpecially , 
if  with  this  be  confidefd  likewife ,  the  Cafualties  in  planting  it ,  as 
feldom  fucceedingmore  than  once  in  three  Tears  ;  yet  requiring  conflant 
' Charge  and  Culture  ;  befides  that  it  is  none  of  the  leaf  Devourers  of 
young  Timber. 

And  what  if  a  like  Care,  or  indeed  one  quarter  of  it ,  were  { for 
the  future  )  converted  to  the  "Propagation  of  Fruit-trees,  in  all  parts 
of  this  Nation,  as  it  is  already  in  fome,  for  the  benefit  of  Cider? 
{one  Shire  alone  within  twenty  Miles  compafs,  making  no  lefs ,  yearly, 
than  Fifty  thoufand  Hogfheads  )  the  commutation  would  { I perfuade 
my  felf)  rob  us  of  no  great  Advantage  ;  but  prefent  us  with  one  of 
the  mo  ft  delicious  and  whole  fome  Beverages  in  the  IV or  Id. 

It  was  by  the  plain  Induftry  of  one  Harris,  (  a  Fruiterer  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth)  that  the  Fields,  and  Environs  of  about  thirty 
Towns  in  Kent<w/y,  were  plant edwithFmlt,  to  the  univerfal  Benefit , 
and  general  Improvement  of  that  County  to  this  day  •  as  by  the  noble 
Example  of  my  Lord  Scudamor,  and  of  fome  other  Public k-fpirited 
Gentlemen  in  thofe  Parts ,  all  Herefordfhire  is  become ,  in  a  manner , 
but  one  entire  Orchard :  And  when  his  Majefty  Jhall  once  be  pleas’ d,  to 
command  the  Planting  but  of  fome  Acres,  for  the  befi  Cider-fruit,  at 
every  of  his  Royal  Manfions,  amongft  other  of  his  mofl  laudable  Mag¬ 
nificences  \  Noblemen,  Wealthy  Purchal'ers,  and  Citizens,  will  {doubt lefs) 
follow  ..the  Example,  till  the  preference  of  Cider  {wholefomey  and 
more  natural  Drinks  )  do  quite  vanquijh  Hops,  and  banijh  all  other 
Drogues  of  that  stature. 

But  this  Improvement  {fay  fome )  would  be  generally  obftruVted  by 
the  Tenant,  and  High-fhoon-men,  who  are  all  for  the  prefent  Profit ; 
their  Expectations  feldom  holding  out  above  a  Tear  or  two  at  mofl. 

To  this  Us  anfwer’d ;  That  therefore  Jhould  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
not  only  encourage  the  Work^y  his  own  Example,  andbytheApplaufe 
of  fuch  Tenants  as  can  be  courted  to  delight  in  thefe  kinds  of  Improve- 
ments  y  but  Jhould  alfo  oblige  them  by  Covenants  to  plant  certain  Pro¬ 
portions  of  them ,  and  to  prelerve  them  being  planted . 

To  fortify  this  profitable  Defign,  It  were  farther  to  be  defir’d ,  that 
{ if  already  there  be  not  effedual  Provifion  for  it,  which  wants  only 
due  execution  and  quickning )  an  Ad  of  Parliament  might  be  procur’d 
for  the  fetting  but  of  two  or  three  Trees  in  every  Acre  of  Land  that 
jhall  hereafter  be  enclofed ,  under  the  Forfeiture  of  Six-pence  per  Tree, 
for  fome  Publick  and  Charitable  Work,  to  be  levy’ d  on  the  Defaulters. 
T )  what  an  innumerable  Multitude  would  this,  in  few  Tears ,  infen- 
fibly  mount ;  affording  infinite  proportions ,  and  variety  of  Fruit 
throughout  the  Nation,  which  stow  takes  a  Potion  for  a  Refrejbment, 
and  drinks  its  very  Bread-corn  ? 

I  have  feen  a  Calculation  of  twenty  Fruit-trees  to  every  Five 
Pounds  of  yearly  Rent ;  forty  to  Ten ;  fixty  to  Fifteen ;  eighty  to 
Twenty;  and  fo  according  to  the  proportiost.  Had  all  our  Com¬ 
mons,  asid  Wafte-lands  osie  Fruit-tree  but  at  every  hundred  Foot 
dijlance ,  planted ,  and  fenc’d  at  the  P lib  lick  Charge ,  for  the  bene- 
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Jit  of  the  Poor,  'whatever  might  dye  and  mifcarry,  enough  would 
efcape  able  to  maintain  a  Stock,  which  would  afford  them  a  moft  In¬ 
credible  Relief  And  the  Hedge-rows,  and  the  Champion-Grounds, 
Land-dividons,  Mounds,  and  Head-lands  ( where  the  Plough  not 
coming,  ' tls  ever  abandon'd  to  Weeds  and  Briars)  would  add  yet  conft - 
derably  to  thefe  Advantages,  without  Hetriment  to  any  Man . 

As  touching  the  Species,  If  much  have  been  /aid  to  the  Prefe¬ 
rence  of  the  Rcd-ftrake  before  other  Cider- Apples,  this  is  to  be  added  % 
That  as  the  beft  Vines,  of  richeft  Liquor  and  great  eft  Burthen,  do  not 
fpend  much  In  Wood  and  unpr oft able¥>\ anches,  fo  nor  does  thlsTvQQz 
For  though  other  Cider  may  feern  more  pleafant ,  ( fince  we  decline  to 
give  Judgment  of  what  is  unknown  to  us )  we  yet  attain  our  Purpofe , 
if  This  Jhall  appear  beft  to  reward  the  Planter  of  any  in prefent  Bra- 
Alee ,  especially  for  the  Generality  ;  becaufe  it  will  fit  the  moft  Parts 
which  are  addibfed  to  thefe  Liquors,  but  mifs  of  the  right  Kinds,  and 
prove  the  moft  fecure  from  external  Injuries  and  Invaders.  But  to 
give  Cider  its  true  Eft imat ion  ;  befides  that  it  cofts  no  Fuel  to  brew  it, 
and  that  the  Labour  Is  but  once  a  Year  ;  It  Is  good  of  a  thoufand  kinds , 
P>roper  for  the  Cure  of  many  Difeales,  a  kind  Vehicle  j for  any  fanatlve 
Vegetable,  or  other  medical  Ingredients ^  that  of  Pippins  a  Specific 
for  the  Confumption  ;  and  generally ,  all  ftrong  and  pleafant  Cider  ex¬ 
cites  and  cleanfes  the  Stomach,  ftrengthens  Digeftion,  and  infallibly 
frees  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  from  breeding  the  Gravel  and  Stone; 
efpeclally  if  it  be  of  the  genuine  Irchin-field  Red-Brake ;  not  omitting 
how  excellently  it  holds  out  good  many  Tears  to  Improvement,  if  full- 
body'  d  and  ftrong ,  even  iu  the  large  ft  and  moft  capacious  VefTels ;  fo  as 
when  for  ordinary  Drink,  our  Citizens  and  honeft  Countrymen  Jhall 
come  to  drink  it  moderately  diluted  ( as  now  they  do  Jix-fhllling  Beer 
in  London,  and  other  Places )  they  will  find  it  marvelloufly  conduce 
to  Health ;  and  labouring  People,  where  it  is  fo  drank ,  affirm,  that 
they  are  more  ftrengthen' d for  hard  Work  by  fuch  Cider,  than  by  the 
very  beft  Beer. 

But  not  to  refine  any  farther  tip  on  the  rare  Effeffs  of  Cider,  which 
is  above  all  the  moft  eminent ,  foberly  to  exhilerate  the  Spirits  of  us 
Hypochondriacal  Iflanders,  and  by  a  fpecific  Quality  to  chafe  away 
that  unfociable  Spleen  without  Excefs ;  we  muft  not  forget  that  the 
very  Bloffom  of  the  Fruit  perfumes  and  purifies  the  ambient  Air, 
which  (as  Hr.  Beal  well  obferves  in  his  Herefordlbire  Orchards)  is 
conceiv'd  conduces  fo  much  to  the  conftant  Health  and  Longevity,  for 
which  that  Country  has  been  always  celebrated ,  fencing  their  Habi¬ 
tations  and  fweet  Recedes  from  Winds  and  Winter  Invafions ,  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  his  unfuffer able  Harts :  And  if,  faith  he ,  we 
may  acknowledge  grateful  Trifles ,  for  that  they  harbour  a  conftant 
Aviary  of  fweet  Singers ,  which  are  here  retain'd  without  the  Charge 
of  Italian  Wires.  To  which  I  cannot  but  add  his  following  Option , 
That  if  at  any  time  we  are  in  danger  of  being  hindred  from  Trade  in 
foreign  Countries,  our  Englifh  Indignation  may  fcorn  to  feed  at  their 
Tables ,  to  drink  of  their  Liquors ,  or  otherwife  to  borrow  or  buy  of 
them ,  or  of  any  their  Confederates ,  fo  long  as  our  native  Soil  does 
fupply  us  with  fucR  excellent  NecefTaries;  and  whether  this  be  not 
prophetically  feafonable  in  the  prefent  Conjuncture,  1  leave  wife 
Men  to  confidet\ 
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Nor  do  we  produce  thefe  Inftances  to  redeem  the  Liquor  from  the 
Superftition,  Prejudice  and  Opinions  of  thofe  Men,  who  Jo  much 
magnify  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  above  it:  But  we  will  here  add  fame 
Experiments  from  undeniable  Succefs  ( in  fpite  ofV intners  and  Bawds 
to  Men's  Palates)  Were  they  fufficient  to  convince  us  and  reclaim  the 
vitiated  ;  or  that  it  were  poffible  to  difpute  of  the  Plealantneis,  Riches 
and  Precedency  of  Drinks  and  Diets,  and  fa  to  provide  for  fit,  compe¬ 
tent,  and  impartial  Judges  $  when  by  Nature,  Nation  or  Climate  (as 
well  as  by  Cuftom  and  Education)  we  differ  in  thofe  Extremes. 

Moft  Tarts  of  Africa  and  Afia  prefer  Coffee  before  our  nob  left  Li¬ 
quors*,  India,  the.  Roots  and  Plants  before  our  beft-cook'd  Venifon; 
almoft  all  the  World  crude  Water  before  our  Country  Ale  and  Beer; 
and  we  Englilh  being  generally  more  for  infipid,  lufcious  or  gro  fsDiet, 
than  for  the  fpicy ,  poignant,  oily,  and  highly  reliin  d,  ( witnefs  our 
univerfal  Hatred  of  Oils,  French  Wine,  or  Rheniih  without  Sugar; 
our  cheating  on  Currants,  Figs,  Plumb-pottage,  Pies,  Pudding,  Cake, 
^f>£\)  renders  yet  the  Difficulty  more  arduous.  But  to  mare  good  the 


Experiment. 

About  thirty  Tears  fince ,  one  Mr.  Taylor  (a  Ter  fan  well  known 
in  Herefordfhire)  ch alien f  d  a  London- Vintner,  ( finding  him  in  the 
Country)  That  he  would  produce  a  Cider,  which  Jhould  excel  his  be  ft 
Span i Hi  or  French  Wine.  The  Wager  being  depofited ,  he  brings  in  a 
good  Red-ftrake  to  a  private  Houfe.  On  that  Scene,  all  the  Vintner 
could  call  to  be  Judges  pronounce  againft  his  Wine;  nor  would  any 
Man  there  drink  French  Wine  without  the  Help  of  Sugar  ;  nor  endure 
Sack  for  a  full  Draught ;  and  to  thofe  who  were  not  accuftomed  to 
either ,  the  more  racy  Canaries  were  no  more  agreeable  than  Malaga-, 
too  lufcious  for  the  Repetition.  But  this  Wager  being  loft ,  our  Vint¬ 
ner  renews  his  Chartel  upon  thefe  exprefs  Terms,  of  competent  and 
indifferent  Arbitrators.  The  Gentleman  agrees  to  the  Articles ;  and 
thus  again  after  mutual  Engagements  it  mu  ft  be  debated  who  were  * 
competent  Judges,  and  abfilutely  indifferent.  Mr.  Taylor  propofes 
Three,  whereof  the  odd  Number  Jhould  by  Vote  determine .  They 
muft  be  of  the  fit t eft  Ages  too ,  or  rather  the  fitteft  of  all  Ages,  and 
fuch  as  were  inur'd  neither  to  Cider  nor  any  vVine  ;  and  fa  it  was  a- 
g\ reed .  The  Judges  convene,  viz.  a  Youth  of  ten  Tears  old ,  a  Man 
"of  thirty,  and  a  Third  of  fix  ty,  and  by  All  thefe  alfo  our  Vintner 
loft  the  Battel.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  ’tis  affay'd  again  by  nine 
Judges,  the  Ternary  thrice  over ;  and  there  ' tis  loft  alfo.  To  this  we 
could  add  another,  even  the  Cider  of  Ledbury,  (which  is  not  yet  the 
heft  of  Herefordlhire)  which ,  when  an  experienc'd  London- Vintner 
had  tafted ,  he  wifh'd  had  been  Poifon ;  for  that  if  it  were  known 
where  he  dwelt ,  it  would  utterly  undo  his  Trade.  And  here  I  will 
conclude ,  for  I  think  never  was  fairer  Duel ;  nor  can  more  be  reafon- 
ably  pretended  to  vindicate  this  Blefling  of  God,  and  our  native  Li¬ 
quor  from  their  Contempt ,  and  to  engage  our  Propagators  of  it . 

To  fum  up  all:  If  Health  be  more  precious  than  Opinion,  I  wifh 
our  Admirers  of  Wines,  to  the  Trejudice  of  Cider,  beheld  but  the 
Cheat  themfelves  \  the  Sophiftications,  Transformations,  Tranfmu- 

tjJeVinum ?  .  •  .  c -lv 

Plin.  As  ’tis  moft  ingenioufly  cited  by  Dr.  Charleton ,  in  his  excellent  Difcourfe  of  the  Adulterations  of  nine, 

entered  into  the  Regifter  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  (with  thofe  other  moft  ufeful  Pieces  fubjoined  )  lince 
pnbliflied,  &c,  See  Regifl,  Re*  Society ,  Nnm.  z.  17  Dumb.  28.  Jan.  i$6z.  p.  6 7.  1 16> 

tations. 
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rations,  Adulterations,  Baftardizings,  Brewings,  Trickings,  not  to 
even  Arfenical  Compaffings  of  the  fophifticated  God  they  adore ; 
and  that  they  had  as  true  an  InfpeCtion  into  thofe  Arcana  Lucifera, 
which  the  Priefts  of  his  Temples  (  our  Vintners  in  their  Taverns  )  do 
praltife ;  and  then  let  them  drink  freely  that  will ;  'Ag/soV  yJv 
Give  me  good  Cider. 

It  is  noted  in  our  Aphorifms  how  much  this  Beverage  was  efteem'd 
by  his  late  Majefty,  and  Court,  and  there  referred  to  all  the  Gentry 
of  the  environing  Country,  {no  ft  rangers  to  the  beft  Wines)  when  for 
fteveral  Summers  in  the  City  of  Hereford  (fo  encompafs'd  with  Jtore 
of  it ,  and  brought  thither  without  Charge,  or  extraordinary  Subdu- 
Ctions)  it  was  fold  for  Six-pence  the  Wine-quar  tyiot  for  the  Scarcity, 
but  the  Excellency  of  it :  And  for  the  Red-drake,  that  it  has  been 
feen  there  hundreds  of  times  ( with  vehement  and  engaged  competition') 
compared  with  the  Cider  of  other  the  moft  celebrated  Frttit,  when  af¬ 
ter  a  while  of  Vapour ,  no  Man  inftfted  for  any  other  Liquor  in  corn- 
par  ifon. 

But  it  is  from  thefe  Inftances,  ( may  fome  fay)  when  the  World 
/ball  have  multiplied  Cider-Trees,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
give  Inftrudtions  for  the  right  Predlng  and  Preferving  of  the 
Liquor.  The  Objection  is  fair :  But  there  are  already  more  Perfons 
better  furnifh'd  with  Fruit,  than  with  Directions  how  to  ufe  it  as  they 
fhould\  when  in  plentiful  Tears  fo  much  Cider  is  impair'd  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  handling,  and  becomes  dead  and  fowre ,  that  many  even  furfeit 
with  the  Bleffing;  it  being  rarely  feen  in  moft  Countries,  that  any 
remains  good,  to  fupply  the  defells  of  another  Tear ;  and  the  Royal 
Society  would  prevent  all  this  hazard  by  this  free  Anticipation. 
And  yet  when  all  this  is  faid ,  we  undertake  not  to  divine  what  excel¬ 
lent  Cider  other  Soils  may  bear ;  nor  do  we pofitively  extol  the  Red- 
ftra V.Q  farther  than  the  bounds  and  confines  of  Herefordlhire,  for  the 
Experiments  we  have  produc'd ;  but  becaufe  there  are  doubt  lefts  many 
ftuch  Soils  ftparftedly  throughout  this  Nation;  why  ft?  ou  Id  it  not  incite 
our  Induftry  to  its  utmoft  effort,  and  the  commendable  emulation  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raife  a  yet  kindlier  Cider-fruit  if  it  be  pojftble ,  and 
which  may  prove  in  its  felf  as  good,  and  as  agreeable  to  the  Soil  where 
we  plant  it?  And  certainly ,  much  of  this  may  fairly  be  expected, 
from  the  Tryals,  Culture,  and  ^Propagation  of  Kernel-fruits  of  innu¬ 
merable  forts ,  and  from  hopeful  Wildings,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
Grounds-.  I  find  that  even  in  the  Weft- Indies,  at  our  Plantations  of 
New-England,  one  Gentleman  in  Connecticut  Colony,  made  5*00  Hog¬ 
sheads  of  Cider  in  one  Tear  out  of  his  own  Orchard ;  and  that  though 
it  be  in  great  plenty  among  them ,  yet  it  is  fold  for  ten  Shillings  the 
Hogfhead. 

It  now  remains ,  that  I fhould  make  fome  Apology  for  my  felf,  to 
extenuate  the  tumultuary  Method  of  the  enfuing  Periods.  Indeed  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  queint  or  elaborate  piece  of  Art ;  nor  is  it  the 
defign  of  the  Royal  Society  to  accumulate  Repetitions  when  they  can 
be  avoided ;  and  therefore  in  an  Argument  fo  much  beaten  as  is  that  of 
!  dr  effing  the  Seminary,  Planting,  and  modes  of  Grafting,  it  has  been 
with  Induftry  avoided-,  fuchrude,  and  imperfeA  Draughts  being  far 
better  in  their  efteem  ( and  according  to  my  Lord  BaconV )  than  fuch 
as  are  adorn'd  with  more  Pomp,  and  oftentous  Circumftances,  for  a 
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pretence  to  Perfection.  The  time  may  come ,  when  the  Richnefs,  and 
Fulnefs  of  their  Collections  may  worthily  invite  fome  more  induftrious 
Perfon  to  accomplijh  that  Hiftory  of  Agriculture,  of  which  thefe 
Pieces  ( like  the  Limbs  of  Hippolytus)  are  but  fcatter’d  Parrs  .*  And 
it  is  their  greatejl  Ambition  for  the  Publick  Good,  to  provide  fuch 
Materials,  as  may  ferve  to  raile,  and  beautify  that  ?noft  defir  able 
Structure. 


J.  EVELYN, 


P  D  M  O- 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Seminary. 

E  had  not  the  leaft  Intention  to  enlarge  upon  this  Title , 
after  we  had  well  reflected  on  the  many  and  accurate  Di¬ 
rections  which  are  already  publifhed  ,  as  well  in  our 
French  Gardiner ,  as  in  fundry  other  Treatifes  of  that  r>r.  Beale  of 
Nature,  had  not  a  molt  worthy  Member  of  the  Royal  Yeavil  in  So- 
Society  ( to  whom  we  have  infinite  Obligations )  fur-  merletftire° 
nilhed  us  with  fome  Things  very  particular  and  remarkable ,  in  order 
to  the  Improvement  of  our  Seminaries ,  Stocks ,  &c.  which  are  indeed 
the  very  Bajis  and  Foundation  of  Cider-Orchards.  It  is  from  thole 
precious  Tapers  of  his ,  and  of  fome  others  (  whofe  Obfervations  alio 
have  richly  contributed  to  this  Enter  prize  )  that  we  fhall  chiefly  en¬ 
tertain  our  Tlanter  in  moft  of  the  following  Periods. 

Whofoever  expe&s  from  the  Kernel  of  a  rich  or  peculiar  Sipple  or 
Tear  to  raife  Fruit  of  the  fame  Kind ,  is  likely  to  find  many  Obftru- 
dions  and  Difappointments :  For  th o  Wilding,  (  Crab  ox  Tear)  To - 
mus  Sylveftris ,  being  at  the  belt  the  natural  Produd  of  the  foundeft: 

Kernel  in  the  firmeft  Land,  and  therefore  the  Guft  of  the  Fruit  more 
firongly  auftere,  fierce  and  fharp,  and  alfo  the  Fruit  lefs  and  more 
woody  y  and  the  pleafanter  or  plumper  and  larger  Apple  being  the  e£- 
fed  of  fome  Integration,  which  inclines  to  a  kind  of  Rebatement  of 
the  natural  Strength  of  the  Tree  }  the  belt  Choice  of  Kernels  {ox  Stocks 
indefinitely,  (  and  on  which  we  may  graff  what  we  pleafe  )  fliould  be 
from  the  foundeft  Wilding .  For, 

A  Kernel  taken  from  any  Grajfed- Apple  as  Tippin,  Tear-main , 

&c.  does  moft  naturally  propend  to  the  wildnefs  of  the  Stock  on  which 
ftwas  inferted,  as  being  the  natural  Mother  of  the  Kernel ,  which  is 
the  very  Heart  of  the  Apple ;  and  alio  from  a  more  deep  and  fecret 
Reafon,  to  be  hereafter  unfolded. 

Apples  and  Tears  requiring  rather  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  Fieldland, 
than  a  rich  Gar  den 'mould,  (  as  has  been  often  feen  to  fucceed  by  fre¬ 
quent  Obfervations )  it  has  been  found  that  Kernels  fowed  in  a  very 
high  Compoft ,  and  rank  Earth,  have  produced  ( large  indeed,  but  ) 
injipid  Fruit,  haftily  rotting  on  the  Trees,  before  all  the  Parts  of  it 
were  mature,  and  difpofing  to  Cankers .  Vid.  Aphor.  53. 

And  fometimes  when  they  leemed  in  outward  Figure  to  bear  the 
Shape  of  grafted  Apples ,  from  whence  the  Kernels  came,  yet  the  Guft 
did  utterly  deceive,  wanting  that  Vivacity  and  pungent  Agreeablenels. 

2  "  If 
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If  the  Kernels  of  natural  Apples  (or  of  ungraffed  Trees )  ffiould 
produce  the  fame,  or  fome  other  variety  of  Apples ,  (as  fometimes  it 
fucceeds )  yet  would  this  Care  be  feldom  opera  pretium ,  and  at  belt 
but  a  Work  of  Chance ,  the  Difappointment  falling  out  fo  often  through 
the  Sicklinefs  of  the  Soil :  Or  admit  that  the  moft  proper  and  con- 
hant  yet  would  the  very  *Dews  and  Rain ,  by  various  and  mutable 
Seafons,  and  even  by  the  Air  it  felf,  (  which  operates  beyond  vulgar 
Perception,  in  the  very  Changes  as  well  of  the  Mould ,  as  of  the  deeds 
and  Fruit )  create  almoft  infinite  Alterations:  And  the  Choice  having 
been  in  all  places  (apparently  for  fome  thou fan ds  of  Years)  by  pro¬ 
pagating  the  moft  delicate  of  Fruits  by  the  Graffs,  ’tis  almoft  a  def^ 
perate  Task  to  attempt  the  raifing  of  the  like ,  or  better  Fruit  from  the 

Rudiments  of  the  Kernel.  *  '  .  c  , 

Yet  fince  our  Defign  of  relieving  the  want  of  Wine,  by  a  bucceda- 
netim  of  Cider ,  (  as  lately  improv’d  )  is  a  kind  of  Modern  Invention , 
we  may  encourage  and  commend  their  Patience  and  Diligence,  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  raife  leveral  kinds  of  W ildings  for  the  trial  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  Liquor ;  efpecially  fince  by  late  Experience  we  have  found,  that 
Wildings  are  the  more  proper  Cider* Fruits  ;  fome  of  them  growing 
more  fpeedily,  bearing  fooner,  more  conftantly,  and  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  in  leaner  Land,  much  fuller  of  Juice,  and  that  more  mafculine, 

and  of  a  more  winy  Vigor.  . 

Thus  the  famous  Red- ft  rake  of  Herefordjhire  is  a  pure  H  tiding, 
and  within  the  Memory  of  fome  now  living,  firmamed  the  Scuda- 
mores-Crab,  and  then  not  much  known,  fave  in  the  Neighbourhood , 
Yet  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  ffiew  that  Red-ftrake  which 
grew  from  a  Kernel  in  that  wrhole  Trail,  all  being  ftnce  become  graff- 
if  Trees.  Thus  ’tis  alfo  believ’d,  That  the  Bromesbury  Crab  (which 
carries  the  Fame  in  fome  Parts  of  Gloucefterjhire )  and  many  of  the 
white  Mufts,  and  green  Mufts  ,  are  originally  Savages  ;  as  now  in 
Somerfetjhire  they  have  a  generous  Cider  ,  made  of  promifcuous 
Kernels ,  or  ungraffed  Trees  ,  which  fills  their  Confidence  that  no 
other  Cider  does  exceed  it ;  and  ’tis  indeed  ftrong,  and  of  a  generous 

Vigor. 

Nor  dare  we  pofitively  deny,  but  that  even  the  beft  of  our  Table- 
Fruit  came  alfo  originally  from  the  Kernel:  For  it  is  truly  noted  by 
my  Lord  Bacon ,  That  the  Fruit  does  generally  obey  the  Graff,  and 
yields  very  little  to  the  Stock ;  yet  fome  little  it  does. 

The  famous  Bezy  d’Hery,  an  excellent  Musky  Tear ,  was  brought 
into  the  beft  Orchards  of  France  from  a  For  eft  in  Bret  any,  where  it 
grew  wild ,  and  was  but  of  late  taken  Notice  oh 

But  now  to  the  deep  Reafon  we  lately  threatned:  We  have  by  an 
Experiment  found  fome  near  Affinity  between  the  Kernel  of  the  Apple , 
and  the  Heart  or  Interior  of  the  Stock:  For  1  f aw,  (  fays  Dr.  Beale  ) 
an  old  rotten  Kernel-Tree  bearing  a  delicate  Summer-fruit,  yielding 
ft  ore  of  fmooth  Cyder,  ( ’tis  call’d  the  French-Kernel-Tree,  and  is  alfo 
a  Dwarf  as  is  the  Red-ftrake  \ )  and  examining  divers  Kernels,  many 
Tears  fucceffively ,  of  that  hollow  and  decay  'd  Tree,  I  found  them  al¬ 
ways  very  jmall  of  Growth ,  and  empty  meer  Skins  of  Kernels,  not 
unlike  to  the  emafculated  Scrotum  of  an  Eunuch ;  another  younger 
Tree  ijfuing  from  the  founder  part  of  a  Root  of  the  fame  old  Tree , 
had  full  and  entire  Kernels. 
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And  from  fome  fuch  Obferyation  might  the  Produdion  of  Berber¬ 
ries,  &c.  without  Stones  be  happily  attempted;  an  Inftrument  fit¬ 
ted  to  take  out  the  Marrow  or  Tith  of  the  Branches ,  (  as  the  fame 
Dr.  Beal  perform’d  it; )  for  from  the  numerical  Bufh  of  that  Fruit  he 
found  fome  Branches  produce  Berberries  that  had  no  Stones,  others 
which  had;  and  in  fearching  for  the  Caufe  of  the  EjfeA,  perceived, 
that  the  Pith  or  Heart  was  taken  from  the  Radicat,  or  main  Branches, 
as  the  other  was  full  of  Pith,  and  confequently  the  Fruit  in  Perfedi- 
on;  of  all  which  (  he  writes  me  word  )  he  made  feveral  Trials  on  other 
Fruit,  but  left  the  Place  before  he  could  fee  the  Event.  But  he  adds : 

Thefe  many  Tears  ( almoft  twenty)  l  have  yearly  try' d Kernels  in 
Beds  of  clean  Earth,  Pots  and  Pans,  and  by  the  very  Leaves  ( as  they 
appear'd  in  firfl  Jf  ringing  for  one  Month  )  I  could  difcern  how  far  my 
Eflays  had  civiliz’d  'em  :  The  Wilder  had  Jhorter,  JBffer ,  brown  or 
■  fox  colour'd  Leaves ;  the  more  ingenuous  had  more  tender ,  more 
jj  fpr  ending  Leaves ,  and  approaching  the  lighter  Verdure  of  the  Ber¬ 
berry  Leaf  when  it  firfl  appears .  He  adds : 

Some  Apples  are  call'd  Rofe- Apples,  Rofemary-Apples,  GiJly-flow- 
er-Apples,  Orange-Apples,  with  feveral  other  AdjunBs  denominating 
them ,  from  what  Reafon  I  know  not .  But  if  we  intended  to  try  iuch 
Infufms  upon  the  Kernels  (  as  fnould  endeavour  to  alter  their  Kinds  ) 
we  fiiould  not  approve  of  the  bedabbling  them  with  iuch  Iniuhons, 

( for  over-moifure  would  rather  enervate  than  strengthen  them)  but 
rather  prepare  the  Earth  the  Tear  before  with  fuch  Infuc  cat  ions,  and 
then  hinder  it  from  producing  any  Weeds ,  till  ready  for  the  Kernels  ; 
and  then  in  dewy  Times,  and  more  frequently  \yhen  our  Climate  were 
furcharg’d  with  Rain ,  cover  the  Beds  and  Tots  with  the  Imall  Leaves 
of  Rofemary,  Gilly  flowers,  or  other  odoriferous  Bloffoms,  and  repeat  it 
often  to  the  end  theDews  may  meteorize,  and  emit  their  finer  Spirits, 
&Cc  Or  if  any  (hall  pieafe  to  be  fo  liberal  of  their  Salts  and  Calcinations 
of  peculiar  Virtues ,  ( though  poffibly  the  Ejfay  may  endanger  their 
Seeds  )  yet  the  Mixture  of  Iuch  Salts  finely  reduc’d  and  ftrew  d  di  - 
creetly  on  their  Beds  may  be  a  more  probable  Means,  than  thole 
Liquid  Infufions  which  have  hitherto  been  fo  confidently  boafted. 
For  thus  alfo  we  are  in  this  Age  of  ours  provided  of  more  vigorous 
aredients  for  Trials,  than  were  known  to  the  Antients.  Finally, 
From  what  has  been  deduc’d  from  the  wilding  of  feveral  Parts,  it 
may  manifeftly  appear,  how  much  more  congeneal  fome  Soil  is  than 
other  to  yield  the  bell  Cider  fruit  from  the  Kernel ;  and  the  hazle 
Ground ,  or  quicker  Mould  warm  and  light ,  much  better  than 
the  more  obllinate  Clay ,  or  ranker  Earth,  heavy,  cold,  or  wet.  In  hot 
Gravelly -Grounds,  where  almoft  no  fort  of  Fruit  will  grow,  lears 
will  thrive  ;  and  a  Friend  of  mine  affures  me  of  One  that  dave  a  Rock , 
and  filling  it  with  a  little  good  Earth,  planted  a  Tear-Tree  therein, 
which  profper’d  exceedingly ;  and  at  this  Time,  in  the  down  not  far 
from  my  Dwelling,  there  is  a  Bonne  Chreftienne  Pear-Tree  plentifully 
'  bearing  very  goodly  Fruit,  which  grows  in  a  narrow  Court  pa vd  with 
Flint  and  Pebbles,  and  unlels  a  little  in  the  Morning,  fhaded  front  all 
the  benign  Afpeds.  I  add  this,  that  none  may  go  hence  without  En¬ 
couragement. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Stocks. 

THE  former  thus  eilablilh’d,  after  all  Humours  and  Varieties 
have  been  fufficiently  wearied,  we  jfhall  find  the  Wilding  to  be  the 
hardieft  and  moft  proper  Stock  for  the  moft  delicate  Fruit.  This  con- 
confirm’d  by  V arro,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  40.  In  quamcunque  arbor  em  infer  as , 
£Cc.  and  ’tis  with  Reafon  :  However  they  do  in  Herefordjhire ,  both 
in  Prattice  and  Opinion,  limit  this  Rule;  and  to  preferve  the  Gull  of 
any  delicate  Apple,  (  as  of  the  Fear -main,  Quince*  Apple ,  S toe  kin, 
&c.  )  rather  graff  upon  a  Gennet- Moyle  or  Cy do ddin- Stock,  (as  there 
called)  than  a  Crab-flock  \  but  then  indeed  they  conclude  the  Tree 
lafts not  fo  long;  and  ’tis  obferv’d,  that  Apples  are  better  tailed  from 
a  clean,  light  Land,  fer.  than  from  IlifFer  Clay,  or  the  more  pinguid 
and  luxurious  Soil ;  whence  we  may  expect  fome  Affiltance  from  the 
Civility  of  the  Stock,  which  is  a  kind  of  prepared  Soil,  or  Foundati¬ 
on  to  the  Graff ;  even  as  our  very  Tranfplantations  into  better  Ground 
is  likewife  a  kind  of  Grajfng . 

Thus  in  like  manner  our  Mailer  Varro ,  loco  citato,  concerning 
Fears ;  Si  in  Fyrum  Sylvaticam,  &c.  The  Wild-flock  does  enliven 
the  dull  and  phlegmatick  Apple,  and  the  Stock  of  a  Gennet- Moyle 
fweeten  and  improve  an  Apple  that  feems  over -tart,  as  the  Fomeroy , 
or  fome  Greening,  &c.  or  may  rather  leem  to  abate  at  lealt  fome  Ap¬ 
ple  over-tart  and  fevere. 

Your  Crab  flock  would  be  planted  about  October,  at  thirty  two 
Foot  Dillance,  and  not  graffed  till  the  third  Spring  after,  or  at  leaft 
not  before  the  fecond. 

But  if  your  Delign  be  for  Orchard  only,  and  where  they  are  to 
abide,  an  Interval  of  fixteen  Foot  lhall  fuffice  for  the  T)warfljh  Kind, 
or  in  the  Grounds  where  the  Redflrake,  or  other  Fruit-trees,  are  of 
fmall  Bulk,  provided  the  Ground  be  yearly  turn’d  up  with  the  Spade , 
and  the  Dillance  quadrupled  where  the  F lough  has  Privilege ;  this  be¬ 
ing  the  moll  expedite  for  fuch  as  have  no  Nurfery  Ground. 


CHAP.  III., 

Of  Graffs  and  Infitions. 

MAke  Choice  of  your  Graffs  from  a  conllant  and  well-bearing 
Branch,  or  elfe  you  will  have  a  late  and  flow  Return. 

And  as  the  Stock  hath  a  more  verdant  Rind,  and  is  capable  to  yield 
more  Plenty  of  Juice,  fo  let  the  Graff  have  more  Eyes  or  Buds :  Or¬ 
dinarily  three  or  lour  Eyes  are  fufficient  to  give  Ilfue  to  the  Sap  ;  but  as 
well  in  Apples  and  Fears,  as  in  Vines ,  thofe  Graffs  or  Cions  are  pre- 
ferr’d,  in  which  the  Buds  are  not  too  far  afunder,  or  dillant  from  the 
Foot  thereof:  And  fuch  a  Number  of  Buds  ufually  determining  the 
length  of  the  Graff. \  there  may  divers  Cions  be  made  of  one  Branch , 
where  you  cannot  procure  Plenty  of  them  for  feyerals. 


As 


Or,  An  Appendix  concerning  Fruit-Trees,  &'C„ 

As  to  the  luccels  of  graffing,  the  main  point  is,  to  join  the  inward 
AW  of  the  Cion  to  the  inward  Rind  of  the  Stock ,  fo  that  the  Sap  of 
the  One  may  there  meet  with  the  Sap  of  the  Other ,  and  theft  Parts 
ihould  be  join  d  dofely,  but  not  too  forceably  ;  that  being  the  beft  and 
moft  infallible  way,  by  which  moft  of  the  quick  and  juicy  parts  are  mu, 
tually  united,  efpecially  towards  the  bottom. 

.  *he.  be  lo  big  as  to  endanger  the  pinching  of  your  Graff. \  when 

thc  H  edge  is  drawn  out  of  the  Cleft,  let  the  inner-fide  of  the  Graff 
which  is  within  the  wood  of  the  Stock ,  be  left  the  thicker,  that  lb  the 
woody  part  of  the  Cion  may  bear  the  ftrels,  and  the  fappy  part  be  pre- 
-eivei  10m  luifing.  Some  by  an  happy  hand  do  with  good  luccefs  era# 
without  cleaving  the  Stock  at  all,  only  by  Inciflons  in  the  Rind ,  as  the 
Induftnous  Mr.  Aufttn  teaches  us:  But  fince  this  is  not  for  every  Ruffic 
hand,  nor  ieems  to  fortify  fo  ftrongly  againft  impetuous  Winds  before 
tl(L  n'onhefecure>  there  had  need  be  lome  extraordinary  ^Defence. 

Chufe  the  ftraighteft  and  fmootheft  part  of  the  Stock  for  the  place 
where  you  intend  to graff,  If  the  Stock  be  all  knotty  (which  fame 

thee  G«/limpediment)  °r  Cr°0ked’  ic  with  the  pofture  of 

For  a  Graff  covet  not  a  Cion  too  Render  •  for  the  Sun  and  Wind 
will  iooner  enforce  it  to  wither:  Yet  are  we  to  difbinguifh,  that  for  In¬ 
oculation  we  take  the  Bud  from  a  Sprig  of  the  laft  vear's  ihoot ;  and 
moft  al  low  that  the  Cion  ihould  alfo  have  feme  of  the  former  with  it,  that 
!t  may  be  the  ftronger  to  graff,  and  abide  to  be  put  clofe  into  the  Stock , 
which  is  thought  to  advance  it  in  bearing. 

In  Herefordshire  they  do  frequently  chufe  a  Graff  of  feveral  years 
§;°w5h ;  a"d  *°r  the  graffing  offuch  large  Stocks  as  are  taken  out  of  the 
Woods  or  Nur/enes,  and  fitted  into  Rows  for  Orchards,  they  chufe  not 
the  Graffs  fo  fmall  as  in  other  Countries  they  require  them:  which  has, 
it  ieems,  occafion’d  fome  complaint  from  them  that  underftand  not  the 
Jeao,Q  °r  1  ;C  breach  of  this  Note.  Once  for  all,  the  Humpy  Graff 
will  be  found  much  fuperior  to  the  Render  one,  and  make  a  much  nobler 
and  larger  Shoot.  This  upon  experience. 

i  yorl"  ^tons  on  that  fide  of  the  Stock  where  it  may  receive  the 

leal!  hurt  from  the  South- weft  Wind,  it  being  the  moft  common,  and 

moft  violent  that  blows  in  Summer ;  fo  as  the  Wind  may  blow  it  to  the 
S.ock  not  from  it.  And  when  the  Zephyrs  of  the  Spring  are  flirting, 
chule  that  Seafin  before  all  others  for  this  work. 

S^’y  thereare  who  talk  of  removing  the  Stock  about  Chriftmas ,  and 

Cn  t  ° °h  there  be  that  glory  they  can  fucceisfully  do 
even  by  the  hire-fide,  and  fo  not  be  forc’d  to  expeft  a  two  or  three  Years 
rooting  of  the  Stock :  But  in  this  adventure  ’tis  advifeable  to  plunge  the 
Graf  three  or  four  Inches  deep  in  the  Stock.  Laftly, 

f  ®c  caitful  that  the  Rain  get  not  into  the  Clefts  of  your  young  grafted 
Stocks-,  let  it  has  been  noted,  That  many  old  Trees  (quite  decay’d 
with  an  inward  hollownefs)  have  born  as  full  Burdens,  and  conftantly 
astheveiy  foundeft,  and  the  Fruit  found  to  be  more  delicate  than  ufuallv 
the  lame  kind  from  a  perfect  and  more  entire  Stock. 

Except  fome  former  cafe  requires  it,  leave  not  your  Graffs  above  four 
ve,  or  (  at  moft)  fix  Inches  of  length  above  the  Stock :  for  by  the 

»  11  ,draws  more  feebly,  and  is  more  expos’d  to  the  fhocks  of  the 
tVind,  or  hurt  by  the  Birds ;  and  you  ihall  frequently  perceive  the  Sum- 
nnties  and  Tops  of  fuch  young  Graffs  to  be  mortified  and  die. 
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tri  ,  Genet-moyle  is  commonly  propagated  by  cut  ting  off  the  Btat.ct) 
below  a  Burr-knot ,  and  fating  it  without  any  more  ceremony ; 

1  1V  if  they  be  alfo  vnt/Wfirftas  they  grow  on  the  Tree,  and  when  they 
have  the  hfadfeot  off  below  the  Burr,  and  fet,  it  .s  far  better 

l  th  •  )>mration  cut  a  little  beneath  the  Burr ,  and  peel  on,  ox  prick 
[he  XTalmoft  to  the  Knot.  Thus  alfc ,  if  the  Branch  have  more 
than  you  may  graf,  and  cut  off  yearly  till  -ithm  haff  a 
foot  of  the  very  &«»,  which  you  may  graff  likewiie,  and  io  let  wand. 
l0Nowt  encouragement  in  tranfporting  Graff  at  great  dtlW,^ 
find  that  with  little  care  ( their  Tops  uncut  and  unbruisd  )  they  w 
£fd  good;  and  may  fupport  the  Tranfportation  by  Sea  ox  Land  from 

ohober  or  November  to  the  very  end  of  A  ^  the  Graf  receives 
Offers  Para»T  7T.  To,  which  may  be  added,  That  it  the  trnyf  receives 

nfhur’t  by  lyinehr  the  Stock  expos’d  to  ail  Rain,  Dews,  and  ievermes 
of  K^Frofo,  from  ‘December  to  Spring,  (as  has  been  expenmen- 
,11  noted- 1  then  ( by  a  ftronger  prelumption)  in  oiled,  or  rather 
wifen  Leather,  ff  mly  undoubtedly  efcape.  '  Some  prefer^  That  the 
Ends  fhall  be  ftuck  in  a  Turnip :  And  many  excellent  (G ? 

tlemen  feme  of  very  good  credit)  have  affured  us,  I  hat  the  draffs 
which  Veemed  withered,  and  fit  to  be  caft  away,  have  proved  the  beft 
when  try’d.  Thus  in  honeft  Barnaby  Googes  noble  Heresbachws_ you 
will  findlt  commended  to  gather  your  Cions  in  the  ll  ane  of  the  Moon, 
It  leaft  ten  days  before  you  graff Them;  and  Conjiantme  gives  thisrea- 
fon  for  it  That  the  Graff  a  little  wither’d,  and  thirfty,  may  be  the 
£ttS  recdT’5  of  the  Stock.  I  know  iome  who  keep  them  in  Earth, 
from  the  end  of  OElober  till  the  Spring,  and  will  hardly  ufe  them  be¬ 
fore  There  are  alfo  other  Inducements  for  this  practice,  as  brnon 
Harwood  Page  4.  has  fhew’d  us;  but  none  beyond  our  own  Experience 
who  have’ known  Graffs  gather’d  in  ‘December  thrive  and  do  peikcTy 

W<Tbebeft  Expedient  to  convey  Graffs,  is,  to  flick  the  cut  ends  in  Clay, 
envelop’d  with  a  Clout  to  preferve  it  from  falling  off;  and  to  wrap  the 
other  part  of  the  Twigs  in  dry  Hay  or  Straw-bands,  which  will  lecure 
them  both  from  the  Winds,  Galling,  and  other  Injuries  in  Tranipor ra¬ 
tion-  Nay,  I  have  known  them  lent  many  hundred  Miles  from  beyond 
thcSeas  accommodated  to  an  ordinary  Letter  and  though  fomewhat 
fhort,  and  with  very  few  Buds,  yet  with  excellent  luecefs  ,  and  if  ^i 
courfe  were  more  univerfally  confider’d,  we  might  be  furmfh  d  with  ma¬ 
ny  great  Curiojities  with  little  difficulty  or  charge. 


C  H  A.  P.  IV. 

Of  Variety  and  Improvements. 

-F  any  Man  would  have  Variety  of  unexpected  and  unknown 
■  and' Tears,  for  the  Improvement  of  Cider,  or  Palfteff'  b 
is  more  hope  from  Kernels  rais'd  in  the  Nurfery  (as  las 
direaed)  than  from  fuch  tryals  of  graffngs  as  we  have  yet  lten  p 

fent  ufe. 


But 
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But  if  *we  would  recover  the  Patience  and  the  Sedulity  of  the  Anti - 
nts  (of  which  fome  brief  Account  will  follow)  or  liften  to  fome  un~ 
ufual  Propofals,  then  may  we  undertake  for  fome  Variety  by  Injit  ions. 

To  delude  none  with  Promifes,  we  do  much  rather  recommend  the 
Diligence  of  enquiring  from  all  Countries  the  beft  Graff's  of  fucli 
Fruits  as  are  already  found  excellent  for  the  Purpofo  we  defign :  As 
from  the  Turgovians,  for  that  Pear  of  which  Dr.  Fell  gives  fo  good 
and  weighty  Informations  \  and  of  which  I  had  prefented  me  fome 
Graff's ,  together  with  a  Tafte  of  the  molt  fuperlative  Ferry  Khz  World 
certainly  produces:  both  which  were  brought  near  800  Miles,  without 
buffering  the  leaft  Diminution  of  Excellency,  by  my  worthy  Friend 
Mr.  Hake ,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society ,  in  the  Year  1 666 y  and 
tailing  as  high  and  as  rich  as  ever  to  the  prefent  Year  I  am  writing  this 
Faragraph ;  when  with  this  Regale  I  entertained  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicejler ,  (then  Lord  Lijle)  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ,  and  Sir  John  'Den¬ 
ham ,  (Perfons  of  great  Note,  and  critical  Palate)  who  honour’d  my 
poor  Habitation  at  S ayes -Court  near  Deptford  with  a  Vilit,  and  were 
furpriz’d  with  the  Richnefs  of  the  Liquor. 

But  as  fome  Sorts  are  to  be  enquired  after  for  the  Falate  and  the  Ta¬ 
ble ,  fo  ’tis  now  our  main  Bulinefs  to  fearch  after  fuch  as  are  excellent 
for  their  Liquor ,  either  as  more  p  leaf  ant,  more  winy ,  or  more  lafting  ; 
of  which  fort  the  Bosbury  bare-land  Pear  excels.  The  Red-ftrake , 
Bromebury-Crab,  and  that  other  much  celebrated  Wilding  called  the 
Oaken  pin,  as  the  beft  for  Cider ;  though  for  fufficient  Reafons  we  do 
yet  prefer  the  Red-ftrake ,  to  oblige  the  Emulation  of  other  Countries, 
till  they  find  out  a  Fruit  which  fhall  excel  it,  and  which  we  do  moft 
heartily  wifh. 

But  to  purfue  the  Diligence  of  the  Antients ,  we  dire<ft  the  Eye  to 
a  general  Expedient  for  all  kind  of  Varieties  imaginable,  and  which 
we  hold  far  better  than  to  prefent  the  World  with  a  Lift  of  the  Parti¬ 
culars  either  known  or  experimented :  For  who  indeed  but  a  Fool  will 
dare  to  tell  W onders  in  this  fevere  Age,  and  upon  an  Argument  which 
is  fo  environ’d  with  Impofture  in  moft  W riters  old  or  new  ?  Much  lels 
pretend  to  Experiments ,  which  may  fail  to  fucceed  by  default  of  an 
unhappy  Occafion ,  when  the  Conclusion  mu  ft  be,  Fenes  Author  em  fit 
fides. 

And  truly  Men  receive  no  fmall  Difoouragement  from  the  ugly  Af¬ 
fronts  of  Clowns ,  and  lefs  cultivated  Perfons,  who  laugh  and  fcorn  at 
every  thing  which  is  above  their  Underftanding.  For  Example:  I 
knew  a  Man ,  (writes  Dr.  Beale  to  me)  and  he  a  moft  diligent  Planter 
and  Graffer,  who  for  thirty  or  forty  Tears  made  innumerable  Effays 
to  produce  fome  Change  of  an  Apple  by  grafting  :  It  feems  he  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  leave  his  Name  on  fuch  a  Fruit,  if  he  could  have  obtained 
it,  but  always  fail’d ;  for  he  perpetually  made  his  Trials  upon  Crab- 
flocks,  or  fuch  {at  leaft)  as  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  Kind ;  and 
he  ever  found  that  the  Graff  would  predominate.  And  how  infinitely 
fuch  Men  having  loft  their  own  Aims  will  delpile  better  Advice ,  we 
leave  to  Obfervation. 

However,  let  us  add,  That  where  nothing  is  more  facile  than  to  raifo 
new  kinds  of  Apples  {in  infinitum)  from  Kernels ;  yet  in  that  Apple- 
Country  (fo  much  addi&ed  to  Orchards)  we  could  never  encounter 
more  than  two  or  three  Perfons  that  did  believe  it:  but  in  other  Places 
we  meet  with  many  that,  on  the  other  fide,  repute  Wildings ,  or  (as 
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they  call  them)  Kernel- Fruit ,  at  all  adventure,  and  without  choice, 
to  be  the  very  belt  of  Cider- fruit,  and  to  make  the  moft  noble  Liquor. 
So  much  does  the  common  Judgment  differ  in  leveral  Countries ,  tho' 
at  nb  confiderable  Diftance,  even  in  Matters  of  vifible  Faff,  and  Epi¬ 
demical  Experience. 

It  has  been  foberly  affirmed,  That  by  graffing  any  White  Apple  up- 
pon  an  Elm ,  it  changes  the  Applb,  and  particularly  to  a  red  Colour : 
I  have  a  Dire&ion  where  we  may  be  Eye-witneffes  of  the  Proof;  what¬ 
ever  the  Truth  of  it  be,  we  are  not  over-haftily  to  ered  Hercules’ sFil- 
lars,  but  rather  to  encourage  the  Experiment. 

To  gratify  yet  the  Ingenious ,  inflrud  others,  and  emancipate  us 
from  all  thele  Baflinado  Clowns ,  we  are  furniih'd  with  many  Argu¬ 
ments  and  Proofs  to  affure  a  good  Succels,  at  leaft  for  Variety  and 
Change,  if  not  for  infinite  Choice:  Two  or  three  antient  References 
being  duly  premis'd ;  namely, 

i  i  That  'tis  in  vain  to  exped  Change  of  Apples  from  graffing  upon 
differing  Stocks  of  Crabs  or  Apples. 

2.  In  vain  alio  are  we  to  look  for  a  kind  Tree  from  a  very  much 
differing  Stock  ;  as  art  altered  Fear  to  grow  kindly  on  a  Crab  or  Ap¬ 
ple -flock,  €*>  contra.  There  go  about  indeed  fome  Jn^glings.  but  we 
diidain  to  name  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  find  the  kindeft  Stock  for  the  Improvement  of  any 
Fruit;  as  the  Crab-flock  for  the  delicate  Apple;  the  Wild  ox  Black 
Cherry-flock ,  for  the  Graffs  of  the  faireft  Cherries;  the  largeft  Vine, 
(whole  Root  makes  bell  fhift  for  Relief)  to  accept  the  Graff  of  the 
more  delicate  Vine ;  the  White  Fear-Flumb  Stock ,  for  the  Abricot , 
£Cc.  And  another  thing  it  is  to  feek  the  Stock  which  begets  the  Won¬ 
der,  Vaiiety,  and  that  fame  tranfeendent  and  particular  Excellency  we 
enquire  after :  For  this  muff  be  at  more  remote  Diftance ;  and  we  offer 
fiom  the  Ancients  to  fhew  how  it  may  be  at  any  Diftance  whatfoever : 
But  the  whole  Expedient  feems  tb  be  hinted  at  by  Sir  H.  Flat ,  Page 
72.  where  he  affirms,  That  if  two  Trees  grow  together,  that  be  apt  to 
be  graffed  one  into  another,  then  let  one  Branch  into  another,  work- 
manly  joining  Sap  to  Sap.  This  our  Gardiners  call  graffing  by  Ap¬ 
proach,  and  is  explicated  at  large  by  Columella. 

But  in  this  expreis  Rule  he  is  too  narrow  for  our  Purpofe,  and  far 
fhort  of  old  Experience ;  as  we  find  in  Faragr.  63.  where  he  affirms, 
We  may  not  graff  a  contrary  Fruit  thereon.  Againft  this  we  urge, 
That  any  contraiy  Fruit  may  be  adventured,  and  any  Fruit  upon  any 
fruitlels  Stock  growing  in  Propinquity  in  the  fame  Nurfery  ;  as  it  is 
not  only,  affirm  d,  but  lerioufly  undertaken,  and  experimentally  proved 
by  the  fober  Columella,  in  leveral  of  his  Treatifes:  Turn  to  the  nth 
Chapter  of  his  5th  Book,  ( Stephens’s  Edition)  Sed  cum  ant iqui  nega¬ 
ter  intpoffe  Qmne  genus  furculorum  in  omnemArborem  infer i,  V  iliam 
quafi finitionem,  qua  nos  paulo  ante  ufl  fumus,  veluti  quandam  legem 
fanxerint,  eos  tantum  furculos  poffe  coalefcere,  qui  fint  cortice,  ac 
hbro,  &  fruclu  conflmiles  iis  arboribus  quibus  inferuntur,  exiftima- 
‘vimus  errorem  hujus  opinionis  difeutiendum,  tradenddmque  pofleris 
rat  ion  em ,  qua  poffit  omne  genus  fur  cult  omni  generi  Arbor  is  inferi. 
And  the  Example  follows  in  a  Graff  of  an  Olive  into  a  Fig-flock  by 
Approach,  (as  we  call  it)  which  he  alio  repeats  in  the  27th  Chapter  of 
ms  Book  Fde  Arboribus ,  without  altering  a  Syllable.  But  poflibly  at 
this  Check  at  the  Antient s  he  might  aim  at  old  Harro,  whom  we  find 
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thieatriing  no  lels  than  Thunderbolts  and  _/? Lifts  to  thole  who  Ihould 
attempt  thefe  grange  Marriages ,  and  did  not  lort  the  Graff  with  the 
Tree ;  confult  lib.  i .  c ap:  40*  And  yet  you  may  fee  this  Art  alfum’d  by 
Columella  for  his  own  Invention  (  1500  Years  fince  )  to  be  no  news  to 
Varro  aoo  Years  older;  where  he  goes  on,  Eft  altera  fPeciesex  arbore 
in  arborem  mfinndt  nuper  animadverfa  in  arboribus propinquis,  &c. 
Though  here  again  we  may  queftion  our  Mailers  nufter  animadverfa  too  • 
fince  before  he  was  born  Cato  relates  it  as  ufual  to  graft’  Vines  in  the 
manner  by  them  prel'crib’d,  cap.  41.  Tertia  infttio  eft:  Terebra  viteni 
quam  tnftres,  &c.  Which  by  the  way  makes  us  admire  how  the  witty 
If  alchius  in  his  Difcourfe  T)e  vitibus  frullUariis ,  Page  16  e  could 

recount  the  grafting  of  Vines  amongft  the  Wonders  of  Modern  Invert - 
ttons. 

But  it  feems  V irro  and  his  Contemporaries  did  extend  the  France 
beyond  Cato  5  and  Columella  proceeded  further  than  ffarro,  even  to  all 
forts  of  Trees,  however  differing  in  Nature,  Quality,  Bark,  orSeafon: 
And  then  Falladtus  affumes  the  refult,  and  gives  us  the  particulars  of 
the  fuccefs  in  his  Fo'em,  T)e  Infitionibus .  And  to  thefe  four  as  in  chief 
(  no  fantallical  or  counterfeit  perforts  )  we  refer  the  Induftrious. 

But  be  pleas  d  to  take  this  note  alfo  .*  As  foon  as  your  Graff  hath 
attained  to  a  fecund,  or  at  fartheft  a  third  Years  growth,  take  it  off  the 
Stock,  and  then  graff  it  upon  a  Stock  of  a  more  natural  kind :  For  in 
our  own  Tryals  we  have  found  a  Graff  profper  the  fecond  Year  excee¬ 
ding  well;  yet  the  third  the  whole  Growth  at  once  bl ailed  quite  to  the 
ii  very  Stock y  as  if  V arro’s  Augurs  had  faid  the  word. 

To  this  add,  the  making  ufe  of  fitch  Stocks  as  in- this  Experiment 
may  contribute  fome  fpecial  aid  to  leveral  kinds  of  human  Infirmities : 
As,  fuppofe  the  Birch  Tree  for  the  Stone,  the  Elm  for  Fevers,  &c* 
For  tis  evident,  that  by  fuch  Inftions,  the  Branch  may  convert  the 
Sap  of  the  Root  even  of  another  fpecies  into  its  own  nature,  and  alter 
all  its  properties ;  though  in  fome  they  domineer ,  as  the  Branch  of  the 
Apple  in  Rhamiius,  or  Mezerea,  acquires  a  Furgative  quality.  And 
by  thefe  means  why  may  not  the  Fruit  by  effedual  Marriages  be  ren- 
dred  Cordial,  Aftringent -y  Furgative ,  Sudorific ,  Soporiferous ,  and* 
even  ‘Deleterious  and  Mortal?  But  this  we  only  hint; 

Moreover,  Ho  graff  rather  the  Wilding,  or  Crab,  than  the  Pippin, 
becaufe  the  IV tiding  is  the  more  natural ;  and  Nature  does  more  delight 
in  Frogrefs,  than  to  be  Retrograde  and  go  backwards. 

I  Ihould  alfo  expefl  far  more  advance  from  a  more  pungent  Sap,  than 
from  infipid ;  as  generally  we  fee  the  bell  and  vigorous  Juices  to  falute 
our  Faints  with  a  more  agreeable  Fiquancy‘\n&  Tartnels ;  for  fo  we  find 
the  relifh  of  the  Stocking- Apple,  Golden  Fippin ,  Fear  main,  Eliot , 
Harvy ,  and  all  (both  Rujfet  tings  and  Greenings )  be  more  poignant 
than  of  others. 

And  here  we  note  from  Falladius,  That  the  AntientshnAthe  fuccefs 
I  which  we  all,  and  particularly  Sir  H,  Flatt,  does  fo  frequently  deny* 
as  in  the  particular  of  graffng  the  Apple  on  the  Fear ,  &■  contra ,  Let 
ns  hear  him  de  Fomo: 

The  Graffed-Crab  its  bufhy  Head  does  rear* 

Much  meliorating  the  inferted  Fear :  ;  • 

Its  felf  to  leave  its  Wildnefs  does  invite* 

And  in  a  Nobler  IJfue  to  delight* 


* 
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In  fit  a  pro  ter  is  per  git  conerefcere  ramis4 
Et  fociam  mutat  mains  arnica  Byrum : 
r  Seque  feros  flylvis  hortatur  linquere  mores y 
'  -  Et  partu  gaudet  nobiliore  frui. 

r  Pallad.t  de  Infitionib.  lib.  xiv. 

But  poflibly  Palladius  affum’d  this  Poetical  Expreflion,  upon  pre¬ 
emption  that  no  Man  in  his  days  durft  degrade  the  molt  excellent 
Quince  to  fupport  the  Cyon  of  another  Fruit ,  which  then  muft  be  ot 
Ids  efteem ;  but  we  by  our  Luxury  have  found  the  fuccefs. 

And  we  have  good  Argument  to  believe*  that  Virgil ,  and  Columel¬ 
la,  in  feveral  of  their  wonderful  Relations  of  thele  kinds  of  mixture, 

(  which  but  for  the  prolixity  we  might  now  recite  )  did  not  fo  far  affed 
Wonders  as  to  defert  the  Truth. 

You  may  alio  obferve,  That  as  well  the  French  Gardiner ,  and  our 
Modern  B  lanters,  have  found  the  lame  benefit  from  the  Stock  of  the 
Quince,  as  old  Palladius  did,  it  feems,  acknowledge;  yet  (as  he  con¬ 
ceiv'd  )  more  holpitable  ftill  with  its  own  Kindred ;  and  that, 

Though  the  Quince-flock  admit  all  other  Fruit * 

Its  Cyon  with  no  other  Stock  will  luit : 

Scorning  the  Bark  of  Foreign  Trees,  does  know 
Such  lovely  Fruit  on  no  mean  Stem  can  grow;^ 

But  the  Quince-graff  to  the  Quince-flock  isjoin’d> 

Contented  only  to  improve  its  kind. 

Cum  p  ra ft  et  cunBis  fle  fulva  cydonia  pomis, 

Alter  ins  nullo  creditur  ho  ftp  it  io. 

Roboris  externi  librum  afpernata  fuperbit , 

Sc  it  tantum  nullo  ere  fleer  e  pojfle  decus : 

Sedpropriis  pandens  cognat  a  cubilia  ramis , 

Stat,  contenta  fluum  nobilitare  bonum. 

Pallad.  de  Malo  Cidonio. 

Laftly,  We  did  by  unexpected  chance  find  the  facility  ol  gxajfng  the 
very  youngeft  Stocks ,  even  of  one  Years  growth,  by  the  Root'.  At  a 
fecond  removal  of  the  Stocks ,  (being  then  of  two  Years  growth  )  we 
obferved  fome  Roots  lo  fall  clofed  together  into  one,  as  not  to  be  divorced : 
Hereupon  we  concluded,  If  Cafualty,  or  Negligence,  chance  of  Spade, 
or  opprefiion  of  Neighbourhood  did  this,  by  Art  it  might  be  done  more 
effeftually,  and  poflibly  to  fome  defirable  purpofe  ;  for  then  the  Stock 
was  more  apt  to  receive  a  mattering  Imprejflon  •  and  any  Garden  Plant 
whatfoever  might  by  this  procefls  interchange  and  mingle  their  Roots „ 
But  this  can  extend  no  farther  than  the  Stock  may  prevail  with  the 
Graff.  _ 

And  thus  we  have  prefen  ted  our  diligent  Cider  ift  with  what  Obferva- 
tions  and  Arguments  of  Encouragement,  grounded  on  frequent  Expe¬ 
rience ,  we  have  receiv’d  from  our  molt  ingenious  Correflp  on  dents,  elpe- 
cially  the  Learned  and  truly  Candid  Dr.  Beale ,  in  whole  P erflon  we  have 
lo  long  entertain’d  you  :  And  to  thefe  we  could  add  lundry  others,  were 
it  not  now  time  (  whilft  we  dilcourfe  of  Pojfbilities  )  to  conclude  with 
lomething  certain ,  and  to  lpeak  of  what  we  have. 

For  the  kinds  then  of  Cider-Apples  in  being;  Gloceflerjhire  af- 
fe&s  the  Bromsbury-Crab ;  it  affords  a  fmart,  winy  Liquor ,  and  is 

peculiarly 
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peculiarly  hardy,  but  not  fo  proper  for  a  cold  and  late-bearing  Cli¬ 
mate,  it  being  not  ripe  in  hot  Land  till  the  end  of  Autumn,  nor  fit  to 
be  ground  for  Cider  till  Chrijimas ,  lying  fo  long  in  Heaps  and  Prepa- 
ration. 

"  It  is  in  the  fame  Shire  that  they  likewife  much  efteem  of  the  white 
and  red  Muft- Apple ,  the  fvveeteft  as  well  as  lowreft  Pippin,  and  the 
Harvy- Apple ,  which  (  being  boil'd  )  fome  prefer  to  the  very  bell  of 
all  Ciders ;  though  from  any  Experience  we  have  yet  leen,  we  cannot 
recommend  it,  and  it  will  want  more  particular  and  infallible  DireCti - 
ous>  before  we  can  be  reconciled  to  the  Adventure ,  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  fo  frequently  to  mifearry. 

But  about  London ,  and  the  more  Southern  TraCts ,  the  Pippin ,  and 
I  especially  the  Golden ,  is  elleemed  for  the  making  of  the  molt  delicious 
of  that  Liquor ,  moft  whollome,  and  moft  reftorative  ;  and  indeed  it 

]  may  (in  my  poor  Judgment)  challenge  thofe  Perfections  with  very 
good  Reafon.  \ 

|  By  others  the  Pearmain  alone  is  thought  to  come  in  Competition 
J  with  the  beft ;  but,  fay  they,  the  Cider  is  for  the  moft  part  found  of 
the  weakeft,  unlefs  encourag'd  with  lome  agreeable  Pippin  to  infpirit 
it ;  whereas  this  is  to  be  taken  according  to  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Fruit ;  for  even  Pippins  do  differ  as  much  from  Pippins  in  Tafte  and 
Liquor,  as  the  Kind  and  the  Soil  difpole  them;  nay,  though  of  the 
fame  Species  ;  fo  as  the  Cider  of  the  Pearmain  (  though  likewife  very 
different )  does  not  feldom  exceed  it  in  that  Brisknefs  which  others  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  Pippin ,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  more  fmooth,  andlefs 
poinant :  I  conceive  a  good  way  of  extrading  the  Spirits  of  thefe 
Fruits ,  might  prove  a  likely  Criterion  to  ground  our  Judgments  on 
in  all  thefe  Niceties ;  whilft  by  the  way,  we  may  note,  that  of  all  Ap- 
I  pies  that  bear  one  general  Name,  the  Pippin  feems  the  moft  to  differ, 
and  the  Cider  from  the  genuine  Cider-Fruit,  keeps  neareft  to  the 
I  fame  Strength  and  Relifh. 

Some  commend  the  Fox-whelp  ;  and  the  Gennet-moyle  was  once 
preferr'd  to  the  very  Red-ftrake,  and  before  the  Bromsbury-Crab  ;  but 
upon  more  mature  Confideration,  the  very  Criticks  themfelves  now 
recant ,  as  being  too  effeminate  and  loft  for  a  judicious  Palate. 

The  Red-ftrake  then  amongft  thefe  accurate  Tafiers  hath  obtained  the  See  Aphor,  42. 
abfolute  preeminence  of  all  other  Cider-fruity  efpecially  in  Hereford-  45-  37- 
fhire ,  as  being  the  richett  and  moft  vinous  Liquor,  and  now  with  the 
more  earneftnefs  commended  to  our  Pradice,  for  its  celerity  in  becom¬ 
ing  an  Orchard ,  being  ordinarily  as  full  of  Fruit  at  ten  Years  growth 
as  other  Trees  are  at  twenty;  the  Pippin  or  Pear-main  at  thirty: 

And  laftly,  from  that  no  contemptible  Quality,  that  though  the 
Smiles  of  it  entice  even  on  the  Tree,  as  being  indeed  better  than  moft 
other  Table-fruits  whilft  hanging,  yet  it  needs  no  Priapus  for  Prote- 
dor,  fince  (as  beautiful  as'tis)  it  has  no  fuch  Temptation  to  the 
Tafte,  till  it  be  either  baked ,  or  converted  into  Cider.  The  fame  may 
be  affirmed  alfo  of  the  BrDmsbury-Crab,  Bearland  Pear ,  and  many 
other  Wildings ,  who  are  no  lefs  at  their  Self-defence ;  yet  the  Gennet- 
Moyle  at  due  Maturity ,  has  both  a  gentle,  and  agreeable  Relifh;  their 
unagreeablenefs  to  the  Palate  ( as  elfewhere  noted  )  proceeding  only 
from  the  Separation  the  Juice  makes  from  the  Pulp  ?  which  even 
Children  do  remedy  by  contufing  them  on  their  iharpned  Elbows; 
which  (if  throughly  weigh'd)  feems  to  difpute ,  if  not  overthrow 
ibme  Hypothefes  of  Fermentation. 

i  K  la 
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In  Sum ,  the  Redgrake  will  at  three  Years  gr aging  give  you  fait 
Hopes,  and  laft  almoft  an  hundred  Years;  if  . from  fundry  Mens  Ex¬ 
perience  of  more  than  Sixty  Years,  we  may  divine,  and  that  it  agree 
Set  c.  Tay-  with  the  Soil.  And  the  Gennet-Moyles  haften  to  an  Orchard  for 
lor ’s  D/fcourfe  aider,  without  Trouble  of  Art  or  G  raffing:  But  iNote,  that  thio 
a/  Cider.  js  very  apt  to  contrad  a  Bur-knot  near  its  Trunk,  where  it  be¬ 

gins  to  divide  •  and  being  cut  off  under  that  Bo/s,  commonly  grows 
(*  if  lo  fet)  and  becomes  fpeedily  a  Tree,  except  it  encounter  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  dry  Simmer  the  firft  Year  to  give  it  Check.  And  though 
the  Knack  of  gr aging  be  fo  obvious,  yet  this  more  appearing  Faci¬ 
lity  does  pleafe  the  lazy  Clowns ,  that  in  fome  places  they  neither  have 
nor  defire  any  other  Orchards ;  and  how  this  Humour  prevails,  you 
may  perceive' by  the  hafty  Progrefs  of  our  Kentijh  Codlin  in  moft, 
parts  of  England.  But  this  hafty  Growth  and  Maturity  of  the  Tree 
is  by  another  Inftance  confirm’d  to  us  from  that  worthy  Gentleman 
Mu  Blount  of  Or  let  on,  who  writes  me  word,  that  fome  of  the  re- 
;  ed*ed  Spray,  or  Prunings  of  the  Gennet- Moyle,  taken  by  Chance  to 
Jrice  a  Plot  of  Beafe,  (though  ftuck  into  the  Earth  but  at  April) 
put  forth  Root,  grew,  bloffom’d,  and  bore  Apples  the  lame  Year. 

F  But  to  advance  again  our  Redffirake,  even  above  the  Bippin ,  and 
the  reft  (  befides  the  celerity  of  the  Improvement  and  conftant  Bur¬ 
then  )  confider  we  the  moft  incredible  Produd,  fince  we  may  exppd 
from  each  Apple  more  than  double  the  Quantity  ;  fo  as  in  the  fame 
Orchard,  under  the  fame  Culture,  thirty  Redgrake  Trees  ihall  at  ten 
Years  gr  aging  yield  more  Cider  than  a  hundred  of  thofe  Bippms, 
and  furmount  tfiem  in  Proportion  during  their  Period  at  leaft  fixty 
or  feventy  Years :  So  that  granting  the  Cider  of  the  Golden  Bippin 
ftiould  excel,  (  which  with  fome  is  precarious  )  yet  ’tis  in  no  wife  pro¬ 
per  for  a  Cider-Orchard,  according  to  our  general  Befign,  not  by  half 
fo  foon  hearing,  nor  fo  conftantly ,  nor  in  that  Quantity,  nor  Fulnejs 
or  Security  ;  for  as  ’tis  no  tall  Tree,  fo  is  it  lefs  expos’d  to  Blafts  and 
the  like  Inconveniences  ;  befides  it  is  a  good  Kitchin-fruit  for  the  Sea- 
fon  it  continues. 

Concerning  Berry,  the  Horfe-Bear,  and  Bear-land  Bear  are  re¬ 
puted  of  the  beft,  as  bearing  almoft  their  Weight  of  fpriteful  and  vE . 
-Jph  ..  nous  Liquor.  The  experienced  prefer  the  tawny  or  ruddy  Sort,  as  the 

4h.%  Colour  of  allother  moft  proper  for  Berry:  They  will  grow  in  common 

Fields,  gravelly,  wild  and  ftony  Ground,  to  that  largenefs  as  one  only 
Tree  has  been  ufually  known  to  make  three  or  four  Hogjheads  :  That 
of  Bosherry ,  and  fome  others,  are  fo  tart  and  harlh,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  fafe  from  Plunder,  when  even  a  Swine  will  not  take  them 
in  his  Mouth.  But  thus  likewife  would  the  Abundance  prelerve  thefe 

Fruits,  as  we  fee  it  does  in  Normandy . 

Some  have  reckon’d  the  Codlin  among  the  Cider-fruits  ;  it  is  a  Tree 
of  Confort,  propagated  by  Cuttings ,  improv’d  by  Graffing,  continable 
to  Con  fefpalieres  or  Hedges ,  but  more  plentifully  bearing  when  more 
at  Liberty. 

>  .  .  \  i  [  on  ■  •'  "  P  '  '•  ‘  " ■ 
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CHAP.  V. 

^  '  1  k  >  r  i  i  « 

Of  the  Place  and  Order,  V  ’  r 

\  X  7E  do  ferioully  prefer  a  very  wild  Orchard ,  as  mainly  intended 
W  for  the  publick  Utility,  and  to  our  fturftofe  of  obliging  the 
Reoftle ,  as  with  a  fpeedy  Riant  ation  yielding  Store  for  Cider . :  Upon 
this  it  is  that  we  do  fo  frequently  inculcate  how  well  they  thrive,  upon 
Arable ,  whilft  the  continuing  it  fo  accelerates  the  Growth  in  al- 
moft  half  the  Time:  And  if  the  Arable  can  be  fo  levell’d  (as  com- 
!  monly  we  fee  it  for  Barley  Land)  then  without  Detriment  it  may 
affume  the  Ornament  ol  Cyrus,  and  flourifh  in  the  Quincunx . 

If  it  be  /hallow  Land,  or  muft  be  rais’d  with  high  Ridges,  then  ftis 
I  neceffary  to  have  more  regard  of  planting  on  the  tofts  ol  thofe 
Eminences,  and  to  excufe  the  unavoidable  Breach  of  the  De  cuffs ,  as 
my  Lord  Verulam  excufeth  the  Defeat  of  our  human  Fancies  in  the 
Confie llat ions,  which  obey  the  Omniftotent  Order  rather  than  ours : 
Add  to  this  the  Rigor  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  approves  more  of 
Rlainnefs  and  Vfefulnefs,  than  of  Nicenefs  and  Curiofity  ;  whilft 
many  putting  themfelves  to  the  vaft  Charge  of  levelling  their  Grounds,, 
oftentimes  make  them  but  the  worfe  ;  fince  where  the  Places  are  fall  of 
j  gaftly  Inequalities,  there  may  be  planted  fome  forts  of  Cider -fruit, 
which  is  apt  by  the  great  Burden  to  be  prefs’d  down  to  the  Ground, 
and  there  ( whilft  it  hides  Irregularities )  to  bear  much  better,  and 
abundantly  beyond  Belief}  for  lo  have  been  feen  many  luch  recumbent 
Rear-Trees  bear  each  of  them  two ,  three ,  yea,  even  to  fix  or  more 

Hogjheads  yearly.  A 

And  for  this  Cider,  whilft  we  prefer  fome  forts  of  Wildings  which 
do  not  tempt  the  Ralate  of  a  Thief  by  the  Caution  we  ftiall  not  pro¬ 
voke  any  Man  to  repent  his  Charge  from  the  Neceflity  of  richer  and 
more  referv’d  Enclo fires ;  though  we  have  frequently  feen  divers  Or¬ 
chards*  fuccefsfully  planted  on  very  poor  Arable,  and  even  in  ftony 
Glebe,  Grave  land  Clay,  and  that  pretty  high  on  the  Sides  and  decli¬ 
vities  of  Hills,  where  it  only  bears  very  ihort  Grafs,  like  to  the  moft 
ordinary  Common ,  not  worth  the  Charge  of  Tillage  :  And  yet  even 
there  the  Tenants  and  Confiners  fometimes  enclole  it  for  the  Fruit, 
and  find  their  Reward,  though  not  equally  to  luch  Orchards  as  are 
planted  on  better  Ground,  and  in  the  Vallies.  Hence  we  iuggeft, 
that  if  there  be  no  Statute  for  it,  ftwere  to  be  wifhed  there  were  a 
Law  which  fhould  allow  Endeavours  of  this  JSiature  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Field ,  to  enclole  for  thefe  Encouragements,  fince  both  the  Rub- 
lick  and  the  Roor  (  whatever  the  Clamour  is )  are  advantaged  by  luch 
Enclo  fires ,  as  Tujfer  in  his  old  Rhimes,  and  all  indifferent  Obleivers 

apprehend  with  good  Realbn.  ,  7  g 

True  indeed  it;  is,  that  all  Land  is  not  fit  for  Orcharding,  lo  as  even 
•  where  to  form  juft  Enclofures  being  either  too  Jhallova  and  dry,  or 
too  wet  and  ftarvmg ;  But  this  (faith  the  judicious  Ml  Buck- 
land)  we  may  aver ,  That  there  are  few  Pariihes  or  Hamlets  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  there  are  not  fome  fat  and  dee  ft  Headlands  c  aft able  of 
Rows  of  Trees }  and  that  (  as  hath  been  faid  )  the  raifed .Banks  of 

all  Xnclofures  generally  by  the  Advantage  of  the  Heftth ,  Fatnefs ,  and 

Health 
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Health  of  their  Mould ,  yield  ready  opportunity  for  planting  \  {yea, 
and  in  many  Countries  Multitudes  of  Crab-ftocks  fit  to  be  grafted  ; ) 
in  which  latter  (  faith  he  )  I  have  frequently  obferved  very  goodly 
Fruit -bearing  Trees ,  when  in  the  fame  Soil  Trees  in  Orchards  have 
been  poor  and  worth  nothing.  To  conclude, 

If  the  Soil  be  very  bad  and  unkind,  any  other  Fruit  (which  it  may 
more  freely  yield  without  requiring  much  depth,  and  lefs  Sun  )  may  be 
planted  inftead  of  Apples.  In  the  mean  time,  for  thole  who  fhould  rather 
chufe  to  confine  their  Cider  Plantation  into  a  narrower  Circle,  it  has  been 
calculated,  That  one  Acre  of  Ground  may  contain  an  hundred  Red- 
fir  akes  at  Twenty  Foot  interval  ;  which  (  fuppofing  to  have  coil  Five 
Pounds  to  perfect  the  Orchard )  may  well  yield  the  Owner  an  Hundred 
Bujhels ,  one  Tree  with  another,  at  leven  Years  growth;  which  at  but 
Six -pence  per  Bujhel  amounting  to  Fifty  Shillings ,  and  the  Herbage 
twenty,  ought  to  be  no  dilcouragement  to  the  Planter  ;  fince  by  the 
eighth  or  ninth  Year  he  may  exped  at  the  leaft  three  hundred  Bujhels , 
and  in  fruitful  Years  five  hundred  Bujhels ,  worth  Eighteen-pence  the 
Bujhel ;  an  extraordinary  Improvement,  as  will  appear  upon  calcula¬ 
tion. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Tranfplanting.,  and  Diftancc* 

TH  E  moft  proper  Seafon  for  Tranfplanting  is  before  the  hard 
Frofts  of  Winter  furprize  you,  and  that  is  a  competent  while 
before  Chrifimas :  And  the  main  point  is,  to  fee  that  the  Roots  be 
larger  than  the  Head‘s  and  the  more  ways  that  extends,  the  better  and 
firmer. 

If  the  Stock  feems  able  to  Hand  on  its  own  three  or  four  Legs,  (  as 
we  may  call  ’em  )  and  then  after  fettlement  fome  Stones  be  heaped  or 
laid  about  it,  as  it  were  gently  wedging  it  faft,  and  fafe  from  Winds, 
(  which  Stones  may  after  the  lecond  or  third  Year  be  removed  )  it  will 
lalve  from  the  main  danger :  For  if  the  Roots  be  much  lhaken  the  firft 
Spring ,  it  will  hardly  recover  it. 

You  may  tranfplant  a  Fruit-Tree  almoft  at  any  tolerable  Seafon  of 
the  Tear ,  efpecially  if  you  apprehend  it  may  be  lpcnt  before  you 
have  fini fil’d  your  work,  having  many  to  remove . 4  Thus,  let  your  Trees 
be  taken  up  about  Allhallontide ,  (  or  as  loon  as  the  Leaf  begins  to 
fall ;  )  then  having  trimm’d  and  quicken’d  the  Roots ,  Yet  them  in  a 
Pit ,  forty,  fifty,  ora  hundred  together,  yetfo  as  they  may  be  covered 
with  Mould,  and  kept  very  frelh  :  By  the  Spring  they  will  be  found 
well  cured  of  their  Wounds,  and  fo  ready  to  ftrike  root  and  put  forth, 
that  being  Tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  ftand,  they  will  take  fudden- 
ly,  and  feldom  fail ;  whereas  being  thus  cut  at  Spring  they  recover  with 
greater  hazard.  I  allow  the  general  Opinion  is,  the  early  tranfplanting 
of  moft  Trees,  Fruit  or  Foreft .  Let  us  hear  that  noble  Lover  of  thefe 
ufeful  Diverfions,  Mr.  Reede  of  Lingwardin  in  Herefordjhiref  has 
found  of  lb  great  fuccefs,  by  deferring  the  Work  about  the  middle  of 
February ,  however  mild  the  Sealon  prove  ;  finding  by  experience, 
that  the  rigid  and  fevere  Cold  of  Winter,  retards  the  motion  and  thriving 
%  .  a  great 
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a  great  deal  more  than  the  Drowth  of  the  moll  parching  Summer,  and 
that  more  die  and  languiih  with  that  Fever,  than  ftarve  with  Cold  in 
Winter :  Since  the  dryeft  Spring  or  hotteft  Summer  may  be  fupply’d  with 
difereet  Watering,  Refrelhing,  and  Shade  ;  whilft  the  otherwife  fudderi 
irfadicating  of  Trees  for  an  early  Tranfplantation,  expole  them  to  a  te¬ 
dious  and  uncertain  Tryal  how  they  will  bear  it;  all  hafty  alterations  in 
Clime  and  Air  being  as  dangerous  in  Vegetables  as  Animals :  This  Gen¬ 
tleman,  therefore,  it  feems,  prunes,  dreffes,  and  fits  fuch  Trees  as  he 
defigns  to  remove  in  dead  of  Winter,  in  order  to  a  later  Seafon,  as  in 
what  we  have  faid  of  the  Pit,  whereby  they  preferve  their  Vigor ;  and 
in  this  Operation  he  favours  the  large  and  moll  lpreading  Roots,  which 
others  cut  them  ihort,  to  furnilh  new  ones  ;  which  therefore  is  the  bet¬ 
ter,  wre  leave  to  experience,  and  whether  fo  applicable  to  Forefters  as 
the  Orchard’.  But  this  indeed  belongs  to  the  Chapter  of  *  priming  ra-  *CaP*  VIII, 
ther  :  In  the  mean  while,  what  Trees  and  Plants  fhould  Hand  without 
removing,  a  Gardiner  fhould  learn,  and  even  get  by  heart,  the  excellent 
Rules  given  by  Mr.  de  la  6) hfmteny ,  Fart  VI.  Cap.  VII.  and  from 
Page  bi  to  1 8b. 

The  very  Roots  of  Trees  planted  in  the  Ground,  and  buried  within  a 
quarter  ol  an  Inch,  or  little  more,  of  the  level  of  the  Bed ,  will  fprout 
and  grow  to  be  very  good  Stocks .  This  and  the  other  being  Experi¬ 
ments  of  our  own,  we  thought  convenient  to  mention. 

By  the  oft  removal  of  a  Wild-ftock ,  cutting  the  ends  of  the  Roots, 
and  dii-branching  fomewhat  of  the  Head  at  every  change  of  place ,  it 
will  greatly  abate  of  its  natural  Wildnefs ,  and  in  time  bring  forth  more 
civil  and  ingenuous  Fruit;  Thus  Gilly-flowers  do  (by  oft  removals, 
and  at  Full-Moon  efpecially  )  increale  and  multiply  the  Leaves. 

Plant  not  too  deep  ;  for  the  over-titrf  is  always  richer  than  the  next 
Mould.  How  material  it  is  to  keep  the  coaji  or  fide  of  the  Stock ,  as 
well  in  Fruit-Trees  as  in  For  eft ,  we  have  lufficiently  dilcufs'd  ;  nor  is  SeGjphor.$$, 
the  Negative  to  be  prov’d. 

For  the  diflance  in  Fields ,  they  may  be  fet  from  thirty  two  to  fixty 
Foot,  fo  as  not  to  hinder  the  F  lough ,  nor  the  benefit  of  Manure  and 
Soil  ;  but  in  Hedge-rows  as  much  nearer  as  you  pleafe,  Sun  and  Air 
confide  r’d. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Fencing, 

SEeing  a  Cider-Orchard  is  but  a  wild  Plantation,  bell  in  Arable  well 
enclos'd  from  Beafts,  and  yet  better  on  the  Tops,  Ridges,  and  na¬ 
tural  Inequalities,  (though  with  fome  lofs  of  Order,  aswefhew'd)  one 
of  the  greateft  Dilcouragements  is  the  prejerving  of  our  Trees  being 
planted,  the  railing  of  them  fo  familiar. 

We  have  in  our  Silva  treated  in  particular  of  this,  as  of  one  of  the 
moft  material  Objiacles ;  wherein  yet  we  did  purpolely  omit  one  Expe¬ 
dient ',  which  came  then  to  our  hands  from  the  very  Induftrions  Mr. 
Buckland  to  the  learned  Dr.  Beal:  You  lhall  haye  it  in  his  own 
Words. 


y  L  This 
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This  of  Fencing  Jingle  Trees  ufeth  to  be  done  by  Rails  at  great  char - 
ges ;  or  by  Hedges  and  Bullies,  which  every  other  Tear  muft  be  renew'd, 
and  the  Materials  not  to  be  had  in  all  places  neither.  1  therefore  pre¬ 
fer  and  cornmend  to  you.  the  enfuing  form  of  Planting  and  Fencing, 
which  is  more  cheap  and  eafy,  and  which  hath  other  Advantages  in  it , 
and  not  commonly  known.  I  never  Jaw  it  but  once,  and  that  imper¬ 
fectly  performed-,  but  have  practis'd  it  my  felf  with  Succels.*  Take  it 
thus. 

Set  your  Tree  on  the  Green-fvvarth,  or  five  or  fix  Inches  under  it 
if  the  Soil  be  very  healthy ;  if  moift  or  weeping,  half  a  foot  above  it ; 
then  cut  a  Trench  round  that  Tree,  two  foot  or  more  in  the  clear  from 
it:  Lay  a  rank  of  the  Turfs,  with  the  Grafs  outward,  upon  the  inner 
fide  of  the  Trench  towards  your  Plant,  and  then  a  fecond  rank 
upon  the  former,  and  fo  a  third,  and  fourth,  all  orderly  plac'd \  {as  in 
a  Fortification)  and  leaning  towards  the  Tree,  after  the  form  of  a 
Pyramid,  or  larger  Hop-hill  .*  Always  as  you  place  a  row  of  Turfs  in 
compafis ,  you  mufi  fill  up  the  inner  part  of  the  Circle  with  the  loofie 
Earth  of  the  fecond  Spit  which  you  dig  out  of  your  Trench,  and  which 
is  to  be  two  foot  and  half  wide ,  or  more ,  as  you  defire  to  mount  the 
Hillock,  which  by  this  means  you  will  have  rais'd  about  your  Plant 
near  three  foot  in  height.  At  the  Point  it  needs  not  be  above  two  foot 
or  eighteen  Inches  diameter ,  where  you  may  leave  the  Earth  in  form  of 
a  Dilh,  to  convey  the  Rain  towards  the  Body  of  the  Tree  ;  and  upon 
the  top  of  this  Hillock  prick  up  five  or  fix  fmall  Briars  or  Thorns, 
binding  them  lightly  to  the  Body  of  the  Plant,  and  you  have  finifh'd 
the  Work. 

The  Commodities  of  this  kind  of  Planting  are , 

Firfl,  Neither  Swine,  nor  Sheep,  nor  any  other  fort  of  Cattle  can 
annoy  your  Trees. 

Secondly,  Tou  may  adventure  to  fet  the  fmaller  Plants,  being  thus 
raifed  and  fecur'd  from  the  reach  of  Cattle. 

Thirdly,  Tour  Trees  faften  in  the  Hillock  againfi  violence  of  Winds, 
without  Stakes  to  fret  and  canker  them. 

Fourthly,  If  the  Soil  be  wet,  it  is  hereby  made  healthy. 

Fifthly,  If  very  dry,  the  Hillock  defends  from  the  outward  Heat. 

Sixthly,  It  prevents  the  Couch-grafs,  which  for  the  firfl  Tears 
infenfibly  robs  moft  Plants  in  fandy  Grounds  apt  to  graze.  And, 

Laftly,  The  Grazing-Bank  will  recomp ence  the  niggardly  Farmer 
for  the  wafte  of  his  Ditch,  which  otherwifie  he  will  fiorely  bethink. 

In  the  fecond  or  third  Tear ,  {by  what  time  your  Roots  fpread')  the 
Trench,  if  the  Ground  be  moift ,  or  Seafons  wet ,  will  be  near  fill'd 
up  again  by  the  treading  of  Cattle ;  for  it  need  not  be  cleanfed ;  but 
then  you  muft  renew  your  Thorns:  Tet  if  the  Planter  be  curious ,  I 
fhould  advifie  a  cafting  of  fiome  fmall  quantity  of  rich  Mould  into  the 
bottom  of  the  Trench  the  fecond  Tear ,  which  may  improve  the  growth, 
and  invite  the  Roots  to  fpread. 

In  this  manner  of  Planting,  where  the  Soil  is  not  rich ,  the  exalt 
Planter  fhould  add  a  little  quantity  to  each  Root  of  Earth  from  a  fre¬ 
quented  High-way,  or  Yard  where  Cattle  are  kept ;  one  Load  will 
fujfice  for  fix  or  feven  Trees ;  this  being  much  more  proper  thaip  Rot¬ 
ten  Soil  or  Loofe  Earth ;  the  fat  Mould  befl  agreeing  with  the  Apple- 
Tree. 

The 
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The  broader  and  deeper  your  Ditch  is,  the  higher  will  be  your  Bank 
and  the  fecurer your  Fence ;  but  then  you  muft  addjome  rood  Earth  in 
the  fecond  Tear ,  as  before. 

1  muft  fubjoin,  That  only  Trees  of  an  Upright  Growth  be  thus  plan- 
ted  m  Open  Grounds;  becaufe fpr ending  of  low  growing  T  sees  will  be 
f  ill  within  reach  of  Cattle  as  they  increafe  :  Nor  have  I  met  with  any 
Inconvenience  in  this  kind  of  Tranfplanting  (  which  is  applicable  to  all 
Jorts  of  Trees)  but  that  the  Mole  and  the  Ant  may  find  ready  Enter¬ 
tainment  the  fir  ft  Tear,  and  fometime  impair  a  weak  rooted  Plant - 
other  wife  it  rarely  mifcarries.  In  jum. 

This  manner  of  Fencing  is  fio on  executed  by  an  indifferent  Work¬ 
man,  who  will  eafily  fit  and  guard  fix  Trees  in  a  Winter  Day.  Thus 
far  Mr  Buckland.  To  which  we  ftiall  only  add,  That  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  the  Hedge-rows  need  none  of  thefe  Defences  *  for  ( I  am  told  ) 
i n  Herefordjbire,  in  the  Plantations  of  their  Quickfets,  or  any  other 
all  Men  did  _  fo  fiuperfiitioufly  place  a  Crab-ftock  at  every  twenty  foot 
durance,  as  if  they  had  been  under  fbme  rigorous  Statute  reouirina;  it  - 
am  Opinion,  that  ’twere  better  to  be  content  with  Fruit  in 
the  bordering  Mounds ,  than  to  be  at  all  this  trouble  to  raife  Tumps,  ex¬ 
temporary  Banks  in  the  midft  of  an  Inclofure  *  or  if  Tears  will  thrive 
in  the  Plain  of  the  Orchard,  as  we  frequently  fee  them,  (  where  neither 
Apple  or  Fruit  could  in  appearance  be  expected)  then  Crabs  which 
may  be  raifed  on  the  Piouuds,  will  kindly  mix  the  Liquor  into  very 
good  Beverage.  And  now  w'e  mention  Crabs ,  I  cannot  but  approve 
what  the  Reverend  Mr.  Walker  of  Great-Billing  near  Northampton 
luggefts  in  an  obliging  Letter  to  me,  concerning  the  fencing  of  Fruit- 
Trees  planted  abroad  in  the  Fields ;  namely,  the  fetting  about  each  Tree 
three  or  four  Crab-Jiocks  or  White-thorn ,  well  rooted,  and  about  four 
Foot  high,  at  competent  diftance  from  the  Fruit-Tree  and  fomewhat 
bending  with  their  Tops  towards  it ;  fince  thefe,  if  they  grow  will  not 
be  fo  apt  to  be  ftollen,  as  either  dead  Thorns  or  Tofts :  Nor  the  Tree 
probably  be  more  depriv’d  ol  its  Nourilhment  than  by  a  ft  nick- let 

Hedge :  Befides  the  Tree  may  be  ty’d  to  one  of  the  ftouteft  of  them 
mftead  of  a  Stake. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Pruning  Fruit-Trees. 

THE  Branches  are  to  be  lopp'd  in  proportion  to  the  Bruifes  of  the 
Foots,  whofe  Fibres  elfe  Ihould  only  be  quickned,  not  altoge¬ 
ther  cut  off  nor  intangled  :  For  the  Top ,  let  a  little  of  each  Arm  be 
lopp  d  in  Lider- fruit,  only ;  but  for  the  Tears ,  cut  two  or  three  Buds 
deep  at  the  Summities  of  their  afpiring  Branches ,  juft  above  the  Eye 
flanting  ;  this  will  keep  them  from  over-hafty  mounting,  reduce  them 
into  Shape ,  and  accelerate  their  bearing. 

To  this  we  add  again  out  of  Dr.  Beals  Herefordjhire  Orchards 
Pag.  x3.  In  a  grafted  Plant  every  Bough  Jhould  be  lopped  at  the  very 
tops  w  Apples  and  Pears,  as  m  Cherries  and  Plums,  if  tranfplanted 
without  violation  of  Roots ,  which  only  indeed  renders  it  lefs  neceffary. 

Ifk 
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tu  moft  kinds  of  natural  Plants  the  boughs  Jh  on  Id  not  at  alike  lop¬ 
ped,  but  fome  taken  off  clofe  to  the  Trunk,  that  the  Root  at  fir ft  Trani- 
plantation  be  not  engaged  to  maintain  too  many  Suckers  :  This  ro  oe  un- 
derftood  though  of  fuch  as  grow  naturally  from  the  Kernel  or  the 
Bur-knot'  efpecially  if  removed  after  they  are  well  rooted.  And 
this  mu  ft  be  done  with  fuch  Tnfcretion ,  that  the  Top-branches  be  not 
too  clofe  together  \  for  the  natural  Plant  is  aft  to  grow  ipiry,  and 
thereby  fails  of  Fruit fulnefs .  Therefore  let  the  referved  Branches  be 
divided  at  a  convenient  roundnefs :  In  fhort,  let  our  Gardiner  on  all 
occafions  of  this  neceffary  work,  of  Trimming  or  Pruning  either  Fruit 
or  Foreft-Trees,  conlult  thofe  excellent  Rules  of  Monk  de  la  Quiu- 

1 611  f he  Branches  of  thofe  we  call  Natural  Riant s  {for  ufually  the 
Grafted  generally  fail)  that  are  cut  off,  may  be  fet,  and  will  grow, 

jf  the  Top  frove  fpiry,  or  the  Fruit  unkind,  then  the  due  Remedy 

mutt  be  in  re-graffing.  See  Chap.  xxviik  in  Silva. 

Be  [ides  the  Perries,  dry’d  and  prefer  v’d  Fruit ,  ufeful  is  the  Peat- 
Tree  {and  be  ft  the  moft  barren,  or  Pigtail,  as  they  call  it,  which  is 
the  wild  Pyrafler  )  for  its  excellent  colour'd  Timber,  hard  and  levia¬ 
ble  {  feldom  or  not  ordinarily  W orm-eaten)  efpecially  for  Stools,  Ta¬ 
bles,  Chairs,  Piftol-Stocks,  Inflrumerit-Makers,  Cabinets,  and  very 
many  works  of  the  Joiner  ( who  can  make  it  eafily  to  counterfeit  Ebo¬ 
ny)  and  Sculptor,  either  for  flat  or  embofs’d  Works,  and  to  Engrave 
upon,  becaufe  the  Grain  intercepts  not  the  Took  And fo  is  likewife 
both  the  Black-Cherry  {efpecially  for  the  Necks  of  Muncal-Inuru- 
ments )  and  the  Plum-Tree.  f 


A  N  I- 


ANIMADVERSION. 

IF  fome  of  the  following  Difcourfes  feem  lefs  confeant ,  or  (  up¬ 
on  Occafeon)  repugnant  to  one  another y  they  are  to  be  confer 
I  .cterd  as  relating  only  to  the  federal  Gufts  and  Guifes  of  Perfons 
and  Countries,  and  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  recommended  Secrets^ 
much  lefs  impos’d.,  farther  than  upon  Tryal  they  may  prove  grate™ 
ful  to  the  Publickj  and  the  different  Inclinations  of  thofe  who  af 
feSl  thefe  Drinks  :  Nor  in  Reafon  ought  any  to  decry  what  is  pro* 
I  pos'd  for  the  univerfal  Benefit  j  fence  it  cofls  them  nothing  but 
their  Civility  to  fo  many  obliging  Perfons* 


] 
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General  Advertifements 

*  .  >  r  .  I'  ^ 

Concerning 

CIDER. 


By  Dr.  ALE . 


E  that  would  treat  exa&ly  of  Cider  and  ‘Perry, 
mull  lay  his  Foundation  fo  deep  as  to  begin  with 
the  Soil:  For  as  no  Culture  or  Graffs  will  exalt  the 
French  Wines  to  compare  with  the  Wines  of 
Greece ,  Canaries ,  and  Montefiafco  ;  fo  neither 
will  the  Cider  of  Bromyard  and  Ledbury  equal 
that  of  Ham  lacy  and  Kings -Cap  ell,  in  the  fame 
fmall  County  of  Hereford . 

z.  Yet  the  Choice  of  the  Graff  or  Fruit  hath  lo  much  of  Prevalen¬ 
cy,  that  the  Red-ferake  Cider  will  every  where  excel  common  Cider ,  as 
the  Grape  of  Front  ignac ,  Canary,  or  Baccharach ,  excels  the  com¬ 
mon  French  Grape  ;  at  leaft,  till  by  Time  and  Tradu&ion  it  dege- 
nerateth. 

5  M  I 
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3.  I  cannot  divine  what  Soil  or  what  Fruit  would  yield  the  bell 
Cider  ;  or  how  excellent  Cider  or  Ferry  might  be,  if  all  Soils  in  com¬ 
mon  and  all  Fruit  were  tried  ;  but  for  thirty  Tears  I  have  tried  all 
forts  of  Cider  in  Herefordjhire ,  and  for  three  Years  I  have  had  the 
beft  Cider  in  Somerfetjhire ,  and  for  lbme  Years  I  have  had  the  belt 
Cider  of  Kent  and  Ejfex  at  my  Call;  yet  hitherto  I  have  always 
found  the  Cider  of  Herefordjhire  the  belt,  fo  adjudged  by  all  good 
Falates.  But  I  fhall  rejoice  to  be  better  informed,  and  truly,  from  all 
other  Countries  ;  and  do  both  wilh  and  hope,  that  in  a  lhort  time  we 
fhall  every  where  be  rich  in  many  Improvements. 

4.  I  cannot  undertake  to  particularize  all  kind  of  Soil ,  no  more 
than  to  compute  how  many  Syllables  may  be  drawn  from  the  Alpha¬ 
bet  ;  the  Number  of  Alphabetical  Elements  being  better  known  than 
the  Ingredients  and  F  articles  of  Soil ,  as  Chalk,  Clay ,  Gravely  Sandy 
Marie,  ( the  Tenacioulhefs,  Colour,  and  innumerable  other  Qualities, 
fhewing  endlefs  Diverftties ; )  and  the  Fruit  of  Crabs,  Apples  and 
Fears ,  being  as  various  as  of  Grapes,  Figs  and  Flums. 

5.  Yet  in  grofs,  this  I  note,  that  as  Bacchus  amat  colies,  and  a 
light  Ground,  fo  our  beft  Cider  comes  from  the  hot  Rye-Lands  :  In  fat 
Wheat-Land  it  is  more  fluggifh ;  and  in  white  ftiff  Clay-Land  (  as 
in  Wooll-hope  in  Herefordjhire )  the  common  Cider  retains  a  thick 
Whey-colour,  and  not  good:  Only  luch  as  rileth  there  (by  the  Dili¬ 
gence  or  fome  Art  of  the  •  Inhabitants  )  is  bright  and  clear,  and  fo 
lively,  that  they  are  apt  to  challenge  the  beft. 

6.  Some  Cider  mixeth  kindly  with  Water  in  the  Cider-Mill,  and 
will  bold  out  a  good  fmall  Wine ,  and  lefs  inflaming,  all  the  following 
Summer.  Some  Cider  (  as  of  Long-hope ,  a  kind  of  fowre  W oodland 
Country  of  Herefordjhire  )  will  not  bear  any  Mixture  of  W ater ,  but 
foon  decay,  and  turn  more  harfh  and  fowre.  And  thus  we  noted  in 
France,  lome  coarfe  Wines  ftuck  like  Paint  in  the  Glafs ,  unwilling 
to  incorporate  with  the  Water :  Fin  d’Aye,  and  other  delicate  Wines, 
did  lpread  themfelyes  more  freely,  as  Gold  is  more  duStile  than  bafer 
Metals. 

7.  Some  would,  for  a  Fit,  extol  the  Cider  of  Fearmains,  fome  of 
Fippins  ;  ( and  of  Fippins  I  have  found  a  congenial  Liquor,  lefs  af¬ 
flicting  fplenetick  Perlons,  as  in  my  own  Experience  I  conceiv’d  :  )  And 
Sir  Henry  Lingen  once  extolled  the  Cider  of  Eleots  (  as  richly  bedew¬ 
ing  the  Glafs  like  the  beft  Canaries  ; )  and  full  Hogfheads  of  the 
Stocking- Apple  have  been  try'd  amongft  us,  but  difappointing  our  Ex¬ 
pectation,  though  perhaps  by  evil-ordering  :  Yet  Mr.  Gritten  highly 
boafted  a  Mixture  of  Stocking' Apples  and  May-Fears,  tried  (  as  I 
take  it)  by  himfelf.  After  many  Years  Trial  of  thole  and  many 
other  Kinds,  the  Red-ftrake  carried  the  common  Fame,  and  from 
moft  of  thofe  reduced  Admirers.  The  Gennet-Moil  Cider  was  indeed 
more  acceptable  to  tender  Falates  ;  and  it  will  require  Cuftom  and 
Judgment  to  underhand  the  Preferency  of  the  Red-ftrake,  whole  mor- 
dicant  Sweetnefs  moft  agreeably  gives  the  Farewel,  endearing  the  Re¬ 
lift!  to  all  flagrant  Falates ;  which  both  obliges,  whets  and  fharpens 
the  Stomach  with  its  malculine  and  winy  Vigor;  and  many  thoulands 
extol  it  for  exceeding  the  ordinary  French  Wine :  But  grant  it 
fhould  not  be  fo  ftrong  as  Wine  ;  let  me  ask  how  many  fober  Perlons 
abroad  addiCl  theml'elves  to  mere  Wine?  Then  compare  this  with  di¬ 
luted  Wine ,  as  ufually  for  temperate  Men;  and  then  let  the  Trial 
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be  made,  whether  the  T  ipp  in-Cider  or  Red-ftrake  will  retain  the 
winy  Vigor  in  greater  Proportion  of  Water .  Add  to  this,  that  they 
commonly  mingle  W ater  in  the  Trefs  with  Apples  (  a  good  Quanti¬ 
ty  )  wliilft  they  grind  the  Apple  ;  and  the  Water  thus  mixed  at  that 
Time,  does  fo  pleafingly  incorporate  in  the  Grinding,  Fermentation, 
and  Maturity  of  Velfeling,  that  ’tis  quite  another  and  far  more  plea- 
fant  Thing  than  if  fo  much,  or  half  fo  much  Water  were  mingled  in 
the  Cup  at  the  Drinking-time ;  as  Salt  on  the  Trencher  will  not  give 
Beep  Tork ,  or  Neats-Tongue ,  half  that  fame  Relilh  which  duly  pow* 
deryd  and  timely  feafon’d. 

8.  I  did  once  prefer  the  Gennet-Moil  Cider ,  but  had  only  the  La¬ 
dies  on  my  Side,  as  gentler  for  their  fugary  Talates,  and  for  one  or 
two  fober  Draughts ;  but  I  faw  Caufe  to  recant ,  and  to  confels  the 
Red- ft  rake  to  warm  and  whet  the  Stomach ,  either  for  Meat  or  more 
Drink. 

p.  The  right  Cider-fruit  is  far  more  fucculent ,  and  the  Liquor 
more  ealily  divides  from  the  Tulp  of  the  Apple ,  than  in  belt  Table - 
fruit ,  in  which  the  Juice  and  the  Pulp  leem  friendly  to  dilfolve  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  Tongue’s  End. 

10.  The  Liquor  of  bell  Cider-fruit  in  the  Apple ,  in  bell  Seafon  of 
Ripenefs,  is  more  brisk  and  fmart  than  that  which  proves  duller  CL 
der  :  And  generally  the  fierce!!:  Tearst  and  a  kind  of  tamer  Crabs , 
(and  fuch  was  the  Red-ftrake  called  in  my  Memory)  makes  the  more 
winy  Cider. 

1 1.  Talladius  denieth  Terry  to  bear  the  Heat  of  Summer :  but 
there  is  a  Tear  in  Bosbury ,  and  that  Neighbourhood,  which  yields 
the  Liquor  richer  the  fecond  Year  than  the  fir  ft ,  and  fo  by  my  Experi¬ 
ence  very  much  amended  the  third  Year:  They  talk  much  higher } 
and  that’s  beyond  my  Account. 

12.  As  Cider  is  for  iome  time  a  Sluggard,  fo  by  like  Care  it  may  be 
retained  to  keep  the  Memorials  of  many  Confuls ;  and  thefe  fmoaky 
Bottles  are  the  nappy  Wine.  My  Lord  Scudamore  feldom  fails  of  three 
or  four  Years  ;  and  he  is  nobly  liberal  to  offer  the  Trial. 

13.  As  red  Apples ,  fo  red  Tears  (  and  amongft  them  the  red  Horfe - 
pear  next  to  the  Bosbury )  have  held  out  beft  for  the  Stomach  and 
Durance  :  But  Tears  do  lels  gratify  the  Stomach  than  Apples. 

14.  The  Seafon  of  grinding  thefe  harjh  Tears  is  after  a  full  Matu¬ 
rity,  not  till  they  have  dropp’d  from  the  Tree,  and  there  lain  under 
the  Tree,  or  in  Heaps,  a  Week ,  or  thereabouts. 

15.  And  lb  of  Cider- Apples,  as  of  Grapes ,  they  require  full  Ma¬ 
turity,  which  is  beft  known  by  their  natural  Fragrancy  ;  and  then 
alio,  as  ripe  Grapes  require  a  few  mellowing  Days,  fo  do  all  Apples, 
as  about  a  Week  or  little  more,  lo  they  be  not  bruifed,  which  loon 
turns  to  Rottennefs  ;  and  better  found  from  the  Tree  than  rotten  from 
the  Heap  •  though  yet  the  Juice  of  Apples  and  Tears  (  yea,  of  Cher¬ 
ries  or  Grapes  )  is  not  altogether  deftroy’d,  or  quite  putrified,  as  loon 

I  as  the  Tulp  feems  to  be  corrupted ;  neither  haply  needs  there  fuch  Cu- 
riofity,  to  cull  and  pick  them  fo  accurately,  as  fome  prefcribe,  though 
doubtlefs  the  cleaner,  and  left  contaminated  the  better. 

1 6.  That  due  Maturity,  and  fome  Reft  on  the  Heap,  does  make 
the  Liquor  tafte  rather  of  Apples  than  winy,  hath  no  more  Truth,  (  if 
the  Cider  be  kept  to  lit  Age)  than  that  yery  old  Gheefe  doth  tafte  of 
a  Tojfet. 
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17.  The  harfher  the  Wild- fruit  is,  the  longer  it  muft  lie  on  Heaps  • 
for  of  the  fame  Fruit,  luddenly  ground,  I  have  tailed  good  Verjuice ; 
being  on  Heaps  till  near  Chriftmas ,  all  Good-fellows  called  it  Rhenijb 

fVine. 

1 8.  The  Grinding  is  fomewhat  confiderable,  rather  too  much  than 
too  little :  Here  X  law  a  Mlill  in  Somerfetjhir c ,  which  grinds  half  a 
Hogjhead  at  a  Grift ,  and  fo  much  the  better  Ground  for  the  frequent 

*  Sit  for  this  i  o;  **  Soon  after  Grinding  it  lhould  be  pr  efts’ d,  and  immediately  be 
iKiUmt Dire-  t  jnto  the  Vejlel,  that  it  may  ferment  before  the  Sprits  be  diilipa- 
Ncwburgh^'i  ted;  and  then  alfo  in  fermenting  Time,  the  Vent-hole  lhould  not  be 
JgvJif  fo  wide  as  to  allow  a  prodigal  wafte  of  the  Sprits ;  and  as  loon  as  the 
c*Ta$orV  Ferment  begins  to  allay,  the  Vejfels  lhould  be  filled  of  the  fame,  and 

well  Hopped.  _  .  ,  .i  t  * 

o0  Of  late  ’tis  much  commended,  that  before  it  be / refs  a,  the  Li¬ 
quor  and  Muft  lhould  for  four  and  twenty  Hours  ferment  together  in 
t  Vat  for  that  Purpofe,  covered,  as  Ale  or  Beer  in  the  Teji-Vat ,  and 
then  tunned  up.  This  is  faid  to  enrich  the  Liquor,  and  to  give  it 
fomewhat  of  the  Tinlture  of  fome  red  Apples,  as  I  have  feen,  and 

very  well  approved.  .  „  „  r>  •  a 

ai.  As  Sulphur  hath  fome  Ufe  in  Wines,  fo  fome  do  lay  Br  imp  one 

on  a  Rag,  and  by  a  Wire  let  it  down  into  the  Cider-VeJJel,  and  theie 

fire  it*  and  when  the  Velfel  is  full  of  the  Smoak ,  the  Liquor  ipeedilv 

pour’d ’in  ferments  the  better.  I  cannot  condemn  this,  for  Sulphur  is 

more  kind  to  the  Lungs  than  Cider ,  and  the  Impurity  will  be  dil- 


Vejfel,  and 
Dr.  Smiths 
do  fine  of  it  up 


charged  in  the  Ferment.  .  .  , 

2.2.  Apples  over-long  hoarded  before  Grinding,  will  lor  a  mng  time 

hold  the  Liquor  thick  ;  and  this  Liquor  will  be  both  pleafant,  and  as 
I  think,  wholfome  ,  and  we  fee  fome  rich  Wines  of  the  later  Vintage » 
and  from  Greece ,  retain  a  like  Graflitude,  and  they  are  both  Meat 


and  Drink. 

lh  I  have  feen  thick  harlh  Cider  the  fecond  Summer  become  clear, 
and  very  richly  pleafant ;  but  I  never  law  clear  acid  Cider  lecover. 

aq.  Wheat  or  Leven  is  good  and  kind  in  Cider ,  as  in  Beer ;  funi - 
per-Berries  agree  well  and  friendly  for  Coughs,  weak  Lungs,  and  the 
A°-ed  but  not  at  firft  for  every  Palate.  The  moll  infallible  and  un- 
difcerned  Improver,  is  Muftard ,  a  Tint  to  each  Hogjhead,  bruited,  as 
for  Sauce,  with  a  Mixture  of  the  lame  Cider ,  and  applied  as  loon  as 

the  Velfel  is  to  be  doled  after  Fermenting. 

2 5.  Bottling  is  the  next  Improver ,  and  proper  for  Cider ;  lome  put 
two  or  three  Raiftns  into  every  Bottle,  which  is  to  leek  Aid  from  the 
Vine.  Here  in  Somerfetjhire  I  have  feen  as  much  as  a  W alnut  of  Su¬ 
gar,  not  without  Cauie,  ufed  for  this  Country  Cider . 

2  6.  Crabs  do  not  haften  the  Decay  of  Terry ,  but  preferve  it,  as 
Salt  preferves  Flejh.  But  Tears  and  Crabs  being  of  a  thoufand  Kinds, 
require  more  Aphorifms  :  This  only  I  would  Note,  that  Land  which 
refutes  Apples  is  generally  civil  to  Tears  5  and  Crabs  mingled  with 
them,  make  a  rich  and  wholiome  Cider ,  and  has  lometime  challenged 
even  the  beft  Red-ftrake. 

17.  Neither  Wheat,  Leven,  Sulphur ,  nor  Muftard ,  are  uled  but 
by  very  few  ;  and  therefore  are  not  necelfary  to  make  Cider  lalf  vn 

for  two,  three,  or  four  Y ears. 

1 
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28.  The  time  of  drawing  Cider  into  Bottles  is  beft  in  March ,-  it  - 
being  then  clarified  by  the  Winter ,  and  free  from  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun . 

j  '  ■  *  ’  *  • '  .*  *»  >  ™  •  ••  ♦  t 

In  drawing,  the  beft  is  neareft  the  Heart  or  middle  of  the  VeffeL 
as  the  To  Ik  in  the  Egg.  ? 

30.  Red-f  rakes  are  of  divers  .kinds,  but  the  Name  is  in  Hereford - 
/hire  appropriated  to  one  kind,  which  is  fair  and  large,  of  a  high  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  the  Smell  Aromatic  al,  theTree  a  very  Shrub,  foon  bearing 
a  full  burden,  and  feldom  or  never  failing  till  it  decays,  which  is  much 
f  boner  than  other  Apple-Trees .  His  lately  fpread  all  over  Hereford* 
Jhire  ;  and  he  that  computes  fpeedy  Return,  and  true  Wine ,  will  think 
of  no  other  Cider- Apple,  tillabetter  be  found. 

3l*  I  laid  the  Red f rake  is  a  fmall  Shrub ,  his  of  fmall  Growth 
where  the  Cider  proves  richeft,  for  ought  we  have  yet  feen  in  Hereford • 
jhire,  viz.  in  light  quick  Land;  and  if  the  Land  be  very  dry,  jejune 
and  fhallow,  that  and  other  Cider  fruit  (  eipecially  the  Gennet-moyle ) 
will  fulpend  the  ftore  of  Fruit  alternatively  every  other  Year;  except 
fome  Blafts  or  furprizing  Frofts  in  the  Spring  alter  that  Method ;  for 
two  bad  Years  feldom  come  together,  very  hardly  three. 

32.  In  good  Soil,  I  mean  of  common  Field  (  for  fat  Land  is  not  beft 

for  Cider -fruit >  but  common  arable)  I  have  leen  the  Trees  of  good 
growth,  almoft  equalling  other  Cider  Trees,  the  Apple  larger  and  fel¬ 
dom  failing  of  a  good  Burthen',  thus  in  the  Vales  of  Wheat-lands,  in. 
ftrong  Glebe  or  Clay,  where  the  Cider  is  not  fo  much  extolfd :  But  ftili 
Sack  is  Sack,  and  Canary  differs  from  Claret ;  fo  does  the  Red -ft rake 
Cider  of  the  V ale  exceLany  other  Cider  of  the  forefaid  Soil,  luch.  as  is 
already  celebrated  for  itskindnefs  to  good. Cider.  \  i.- 

33.  Yet  this  diftin&ion  of  Soil  requires  much  Experience,  and  great 
heed,  if  we  infill:  upon  accurate  Directions;  for  as  Lauremberg  faith, 

In  pin gui  folo  non  feruntur  omnia  reffie,  neque  in  macro  nihil.  And 
for  Gardens,  Flowers,  and  Orchards ,  I  would  chufe  many  times  fuch 
Lands  as  do  not  pleafe  the  Husbandman,  either  for  Wheat  or  fweet 
Bafture,  which  are  his  chief  Aims  ;  and  thus  Lauremberg,  In  arida& 
tenui  terra  foe  licius  provemunt  Rut  a.  Allium ,  Betrofelinum ,  Crocus „ 
Hyp  opus,  Capparis ,  Lupini ,  Satureia ,  Thymus ;  Ar bores  quo que  te- 
nue  &  macilentum  folum  amant ;  itemque  frutices  plerique  hujufmodi 
atrbores  funt ,  Bomus ,  Byrus,  Cerafus,  Brunus ,  Berfica,  Cotonea , 
Morns ,  Juglans ,  Corylus,  Staphylodendrum ,  Mejpilus ,  Ornus , 
Caftanea,  &c.  Frutices,  foil.  Vitis ,  j Herberts,  Genijia,  Juniperus, 
Oxyacantha ,  Bericlymenum,  Rofa ,  Ribejium,  Vva,  Spina,  Vaccinia , 

34.  But  here  alio  we  muft  diftinguifh,  that  Bears  will  bear  in  a 
very  y?0//jy,  hungry ,  gravelly  Land ,  fuch  as  Applet  will  not  bear  in  ; 
and  I  have  feen  Bears  bear  in  a  tough  binding  hungry  Clay,  when 
Apples  could  not  fo  well  bear  it  ( as  the  fmooth  Rinds  of  the  Bear - 
trees ,  and  the  Mojfy  and  Canker’d  Rinds  of  the  Apple-Trees  did 
prove)  the  Root  of  a  Bear-Tree  being  it  ieems  more  aole  to  pierce  a 
ftony  and  ftiff  Ground.  And  Cherries,  Mulberries  and  Blums  can  re¬ 
joice  in  a  richer  Soil,  though  by  the  lmalnefs  of  the  Roots,  the  ftial- 
lower  Soil  will  fuffice  them.  And  the  Quinces  require  a  deeper  Ground 
and  will  bear  with  fome  degrees  of  hungry  Land,  if  they  be  fupply’d 
with  a  due  meafure  of  Succulency,  and  neighbouring  Moifture;  and  the 
other  Shrubs,  according  to  the  lmalnefs  of  their  Roots ,  do  generally 
bear  a  thinner  Land.  I  have  feen  a  Soil  fo  much  too  rank  for  Apples 

5  N  and 
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and  B lum's ,  that  all  their  Fruits  from  Year  to  Year  were  always  worm- 
eaten ,  till  their  lives  were  forfeited  to  the  Fire. 

35.  To  take  up  from  thele  Curiofities ,  the  moft  ufeful  refult  to  our 
purpole  ;  we  have  always  found  thole  Orchards  to  grow  belt,  laft  long- 
eft,  and  bear  moft,  which  are  frequently  tilled  for  Barley  Wheat ,  or 
other  Corn ,  and  kept  (  by  Culture  and  feal'onable  Rejt )  in  due  ftrength 
to  bear  a  full  Crop.  And  therefore,  whereas  the  Red-ftrake  might 
otherwife  without  much  Injury  be  planted  at  fifteen  or  twenty  foot 
diftance,  and  the  beft  difiance  for  other  Cider-fruit  hath  heretofore  been 
reputed  thirty ,  or  two  and  thirty  foot ;  very  good  Husbands  do  now 
allow  in  their  largeft  Inclo fires  (  as  of  20,  40  or  100  Acres  )  fifty  or 
fixty  foot  diftance,  that  the  Trees  may  not  much  hinder  the  ‘ Plough , 
and  yet  receive  the  benefit  of  Compoft  ;  and  a  Horfe-teem  well  gover¬ 
ned  will  (  without  any  damage  or  danger  )  plough  clofe  to  the  Trees. 

36.  In  fuch  Soil  as  is  here  required,  namely  of  good  Tillage,  an  Or¬ 
chard  of  grafted  Red-ftrakes  will  be  of  good  growth,  and  good  bur¬ 
then,  within  ten  or  twelve  Tears ,  and  branch  out  with  good  ftore  to 
begin  an  encouragement  at  three  Y ears  graffing  ;  and  (  except  the  Land 
be  very  unkind)  will  not  yield  to  any  decay  within  fixty  or  eighty 
Tears ,  which  is  a  Marfs  Age* 

37.  In  fome  Sheets  I  render’d  many  Reafons  againft  Mr.  Aufiin  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  why  we  fhould  prefer  a  peculiar  Cider-fruit ,  which  in  Her e for d- 
Jhire  are  generally  called  Mufis  ;  (  fo  we  name  both  the  Apple,  and  the 
Liquor  and  Bulp,  as  mingled  together  in  the  contufion  )  as  from  the 
Latin  Mufium.  White-Mufis,  of  divers  kinds  ;  Red- cheek’ dznd  Red- 
firak’d  Mufis  of  l'everal  kinds;  Green- Mufis  called  alfo  Green  fillet , 
and  Blewfpotted:  Why,  Ilay,  we  fhould  prefer  them  for  Cider,  before 
Table-fruit ,  asBippins ,  Bearmains ,  6Cc.  And  I  do  ftillinfifton  them : 
i.  The  Liquor  of  thefe  Cider-fruits,  and  of  many  kinds  of  auftere 
Fruit,  which  are  no  better  than  a  lort  of  full  fucculent  Crabs,  is  more 
fprightly,  brisk  and  winy.  For  EfTay,  I  fent  up  many  Bottles  to  Lon* 
don,  that  did  me  no  Difcredit.  Secondly,  one  Bufhel  of  the  Cider- 
fruit  yields  twice  or  thrice  as  much  Liquor.  Thirdly,  The  Tree  grows 
more  in  three  or  four  Years  than  the  others  in  ten  Years,  as  I  oft-times  re¬ 
marked*  Fourthly,  The  Tree  bears  far  greater  ftore,  and  doth  more 
generally  efcape  Blafis  and  Frofis  of  the  Spring.  I  might  add,  that 
fome  of  thefe,  and  efpecially  fuch  Bears  as  yield  the  beft  Berry,  will 
beft  elcape  the  hand  of  the  Thief  and  may  be  trufted  in  the  open  Field. 

3S.  By  the firfi,  fecond  and  fourth  of  thefe  Reafons,  I  muft  exclude 
the  Gennet-Moyle  from  a  right  Cider-  fruit ,  it  being  dry  and  very  apt 
to  take  frofty  Blafis ;  yet  it  is  no  Table  fruit ,  but  properly  a  baking  Fruit, 
as  the  ruddy  Colour  from  the  Oven  lhews. 

3p.  I  faid  that  the  right  Cider-fruit  generally  called  Mufis ,  and  de- 
ferving  the  Latin  Name  Mufium,  is  of  divers  kinds ;  and  I  have  need 
to  note  more  exprelly  that  there  is  a  Red-ftrake  Muft ,  (  as  I  have  often 
feen  )  but  not  generally  known,  that  is  quite  differing  from  the  famous 
Red-ftrake,  being  much  lefs,  lomewhat  oblong  and  like  fome  of  the 
white  Mufis  in  fhape,  and  full  of  a  very  good  winy  Liquor.  I  could 
willingly  name  the  Berfons  or  Blace  where  the  diftind  kinds  are  beft 
known:  It  was  firft  fhewed  me  by  John  Najh  of  AJhperton  in  Here- 
fordjhire  ;  and  for  lome  Years  they  did  in  fome  places  diftinguifh  a  Red- 
ftrake,  as  yielding  a  richer  Red-ftrake  Cider  of  a  more  fulvous  or  ruddy 
colour;  but  this  difference,  as  fir  as  I  could  find,  is  but  a  choice  of  a 
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better  inflated  or  ruddy  Fruit  of  the  befl  kind,  as  taken  from  the 
South  Tart  of  the  Tree,  or  from  a  Soil  that  renders  them  richer.  But 
my  Lord  Scudamore's  is  fafely  of  the  beft  fort:  And  Mr .JVhingate  of 
the  Grange  in  Himoc ,  and  fome  of  Kings-capel,  do  beft  know 
thele  and  other  differences,  Straked-Muft ,  right  Red-ftrake ,  red  Red-* 
ftrake,  &c. 

40.  The  green ilh  Muft,  ( formerly  called  in  the  Language  of  the 
Country ,  the  Green-fillet)  when  the  Liquor  is  of  a  kindlyCripenefs, 
retains  a  Greennefs  equal  to  the  Rhenijh-glafis ;  which  I  note  for  them 
that  conceive  no  Cider  to  be  fit  for  ufe  till  it  be  of  the  colour  of  old 
Sack . 

41.  To  direft  a  little  mor e.  Caution,  for  enquiry  of  the  right  Red- 
ftrake,  I  fhould  give  notice  that  fome  Months  ago,  Mx.Thilips  of 
Mountague  in  Sotnerfetjhire ,  lhewed  me  a  very  fair  large  Red-ftrake 
Apple ,  that  by  fmell  and  fight  feem’d  to  me  and  to  another  of  Here - 
fordjhire,  then  with  me,  to  be  the  belt  Red-ftrake ;  but  when  we  did 
Cut  it,  and  tafte  it,  we  both  denied  it  to  be  right  (the  other  with  much 
more  confidence  than  my  ielf )  but  Mr;  Thilips  making  Cider  of  it,  this 
W eek  invited  me  to  it,  affuring  that  already  it  equals  or  refembles  High -< 
country  Wines.  It  had  not  fuch  plenty  of  Juice  as  our  Red-ftrakes  with 
us*  and  it  had  more  of  the  Plealantnefs  of  Table-fruit ,  which  might 

.  be  occafion’d,  for  ought  I  know,  by  the  purer  and  quicker  Soil.  This 
Apple  is  here  called  Meriot-Tsnot,  and  great  ftore  of  them  are  at  Meri - 
ot ,  a  Village  not  far  diftant:  Poflibly*  this  Meriot  may  prove  to  be  the 
Red-ftrake  of  Somerfetjhire ,  when  they  fhall  pleafe  to  try  it  apart  with 
equal  diligence  and  conftancy  as  they  do  in  Herefordjhire  :  This  Fruit 
is  of  a  very  lovely  hue ,  and  by  fome  conceiv’d  to  be  of  affinity  to  the 
Red-Jerfey  Apple ,  which  is  reported  to  tinge  fo  deeply :  In  truth* 
there  can  hardly  be  a  deeper  Turple ,  than  is  our  right  Herefordjhire 
Red-ftrake ,  having  a  few  Strakes  towards  the  Eye,  of  a  dark  colour, 
of  Orange-tawny  intermingled  :  But,  'tisno  wonder  if  an  Apple  fhould 
change  its  Name  in  travelling  fo  far  beyond  the  Severn ,  when  even  in 
this  Country,  molt  forts  of  Apples ,  and  elpecially  Cider-fruit ,  lofeth 
the  Name  in  the  next  Village . 

42.  I  may  now  ask  why  we  fhould  talk  of  other  Cider -fruit  or  Ter-* 
ry  *  if  the  beft  Red-ftrake  have  all  the  aforeiaid  Pre-eminences  of  richer 
and  more  winy  Liquor,  by  half  fooner  an  Orchard ,  more  conftantly 
bearing,  J$c.  An  Orchard  of  Red-ftrakes  is  commonly  as  full  of  Fruit 
at  ten  \ears,  as  other  Cider  fruit  at  twenty  Years,  or  as  the  Tippin 
and  Tearmain  at  thirty  or  thereabout. 

43.  To  this  may  be  anfwered*  that  all  Soil  bear  not  Apples ,  and  to 
fome  Soils  other  Apples  may  be  more  kind}  and  if  we  be  driven  to 
Terry,  much  we  may  fay  both  in  behalf  of  the  Terry,  and  of  ihe 
Tear,  of  the  Fruit ,  and  of  the  Tree  :  It  is  the  goodlier  Tree  for  a 
Grove,  tofheltera  Houle  and  Walks  from  Summers  Heat  and  Winters 

f  Winds ,  and  far  more  laji ing  ;  the  pleafanteft  Cider-Tear  a  known 

Name  amongft  them,  is  the  Horfe-Tear.  And  it  is  much  argued,  whe-* 
ther  the  Whit e-horfe  Tear,  or  the  Red-horfe  Tear  be  the  better  *  where 
both  are  beft,  within  two  Miles  they  differ  in  Judgment.  The  Tear 
bears  almoft  its  weight  of  fprightful  winy  Liquor ;  and  I  always  preferred 
the  tawny  or  ruddy  Horfepear,  and  generally  that  Colour  in  all  Tears 
that  are  proper  for  Terry. 

44.  I  rejected  Talladius  againft  the  durablenefs  of  Terry ;  his  Words 
are,  Hyeme  durat,  fed  prima  acefcit  aft  ate,  Tit.  25.  Febr.  poffibly  lb 
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of  common  Tears ,  and  in  hotter  Countries ;  but  from  good  Cellars  I  have 
tailed  a  very  brisk  lively  and  winy  Liquor. of  theie  Horfie-Tears during 
the  end  of  Summery  and  a  Bosbury-Tear  I  have  named  and  often  try- 
cd,  which  without  bottling ,  in  common  Hogjbeads  of  vulgar  and  in¬ 
different  Cellars ,  proves  as  well  pleaianter  as  richer  the  fecond  Year, 
and  yet  alfo  better  the  Year.  A  very  honeft  ,  worthy  and  witty 

Gentleman  of  that  Neighbourhood  would  engage  to  me,  that  in  good 
Cellars ,  and  in  careful  cuftody,  it  paffeth  any  account  of  decay,  and 
may  be  heightned  to  a  kind  of  Aqua-vit<e .  I  take  the  Information 
worthy  the  Stile  of  our  modern  Improvements. 

The  Tear -Tree  grows  in  common  Fields  and  wild ■  fiony  Ground ,  to 
the  largenels  of  bearing  one,  two,  three  or  lour  Hogjbeads  each  Year. 

45.  This  Bosbury-tree ,  and  fuch  generally  that  bear  the  moft  foiling 
Liquor  and  winy ,  is  of  fuch  infiujfierable  tafte,  that  hungry  Swine  will 
not  fine ll  to  it ;  or  if  Hunger  tempt  them  to  tafte,  at  firft  cruih  they 
fhake  it  out  of  their  Mouths -,  (I  fay  not  this  of  the  Horfie-Tear  )  and 
the  Clowns  call  other  Tears ,  ol  beft  Licyuor,  Choak-T 'ear  s ,  and  will 
offer  Money  to  fuch  as  dare  adventure  to  tafte  them,  for  their  fport ; 
and  their  Mouths  will  be  more  ftupified  than  at  the  root  of  Wake - 

robin. 

46.  A  row  of  Crab-Trees  will  give  an  Improvement  to  any  kind  of 
Terry  \  and  fince  Tears  and  Crabs  may  be  of  as  many  kinds  as  there 
are  Kernels ,  or  different  kinds  or  mixtures  of  Soils ;  in  a  general  Cha¬ 
racter  T  would  prefer  the  iargeft  and  fulleft  of  all  auftere  Juices. 

47.  Mr.  Lill  of  Mark-hill  (aged about  ninety  Years)  everobferv’d 
this  Rule,  to  graft  no  wild  Tear -Tree  till  hefawth z  Fruit',  if  it  pro¬ 
ved  large ,  juicy ,  and  brisk ,  it  failed  not  of  good  Liquor.  But  I  fee 
caufe  to  fay,  that  to  graff  a  young  Tree  with  a  riper  Grajf^  and  known 
Excellency ,  is  a  fure  Gain,  and  haftens  the  return. 

48.  Mr.  Speke  (  laft  High-Sheriff  of  Somerfetjhire)  fhewed  mein 
his  Tark  fome  ftore  of  Crab-Trees ,  of  fuch  huge  Bulk ,  that  in  this 
fertile  Year  he  offered  a  Wager ,  that  they  would  yield  one  or  two  Hog- 
Jheads  of  Liquor  each  of  them  5  yet  were  they  fmall  dry  Crabs. 

4p.  I  havefeen  feveral  forts  of  Crabs  (which  are  the  natural  Apple, 
or  at  worft  but  the  Wild- Apple )  which  are  as  large  as  many  forts  of 
Apples ,  and  the  Liquor  winy. 

50.  I  have  difclaimed  the  Gujl  of  Juniper-berries  in  Cider ;  I  tried 
it  only  once  for  my  felf. \  and  drank  it  before  Chrifimas :  Poftibly  in  more 
time  the  Relifh  had  been  fubdu’d  or  improv'd,  as  of  Hops  in  St  ale  - 
Beer ,  and  of  Rennet  in  good  Tarmafan.  Neither  was  the  Gujl  to  me 
otherwife  unpleafant  than  as  Annis-feeds  in  Bread ,  rather  ft range  than 
odious ;  and  by  cuftom  made  grateful ;  and  it  did  haften  the  Clarificati¬ 
on ,  and  increafe  the  Brisknefs  to  an  endlels  fiparkling :  Thus  it  indul¬ 
ged  the  Lungs ,  and  nothing  more  cheap  ;  where  juniper  grows,  a 
Girl  may  lpeedily  fill  her  Lap  with  the  Berries. 

If  Barbadoes  Ginger  be  good,  cheaper,  and  a  more  pleafant  Pre- 
ferver  of  Beer,  it  muft  probably  be  moft  kind  for  Cider :  For  firft, 
of  all  the  Improvers  that  I  could  name,  bruifed  Muftard  was  the 
beft ;  and  this  Ginger  hath  the  fame  quick  mordicant  Vigor  in  a 
more  noble  and  more  Aromatic  Fragrancy.  Secondly,  Cider  ( as 
I  oft  complain  )  is  of  a  fiuggifh  and  iomewhat  windy  nature  ;  and 
for  fome  Months  the  beft  [  of  it  is  chain'd  up  with  a  cold  ligature , 
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as  we  fancy  the  Fire  to  be  lock’d  up  in  a  cold  Flint.  This  will  relieve 
the  Frijoner .  And,  thirdly,  will  affift  the  winy  Vigor  for  them  that 
would,  ufe  it  inftead  of  a  fparkling  Wine .  Fourthly,  ’tis  a  good  Orx 
of  much  Kindnefs,  and  great  Friendlhip  :  It  will  both  enliven "the  Fer- 
ment  for  fpeedier  Maturity,  and  alfo  hold  it  out  for  more  Duration  * 
both  which  Offices  it  performs  in  Beer. 

51.  Cider  being  windy  before  Maturity,  fame  that.muft  not  wait 
*  ‘c‘ h61'10  °J  beftSeaJon,  do  put  Sprigs  of  Rofemary  and  Bays  in  the 
/  (’/>/;  theory?  good  for  the  Head,  and  not  unpleafant  j  the  fecond  an. 
Antidote  agamft  Infections-,  but  left  pleafant  till  Time  hath  incorpo- 

I  f  2*  why  may  we  not  make  mention  of  all  thele  Mixtures ,  as 
well  as  the  Ancients  of  their  Vinum  Marrubii ,  Vinum  Abrotonites 
Abfynthites  Hijfopites,  Maratbites ,  Tbymites ,  Sydonites ,  Myrtites 
dcillites ,  Fiolaceum ,  Sorbi,  &c. 

I  53.  And  for  Mixtures ,  I  think  we  may  challenge  the  Ancients 
in  naming  the  Red-rafpy  ;  of  which  there  is  in  this  County  a  Lady 
that  makes  a  Bonella ,  the  bell  of  Summer-drinks .  And  more  yet  if 
we  name  the  Ctove-july -flower,  or  other  July  flowers,  a  molt  grateful 
Lor  dial,  as  it  is  inhaled  by  a  Lady  in  Staffer djhire,  of  the  Family  of 
the  Devcy eux  s,  and  by  fome  Ladies  of  this  Country. 

54.  I  could  alio  give  fome  Account  of  Cherry -wine,  and  Wine  of 
F him s  ;  the  laft  of  which  ( in  the  belt  Effay  that  I  have  yet  feen )  is 

I  hardly  worthy  to  be  named.  But,  I  conceive,  and  have  ground  for  it 
that  fome  good  Liquor  and  Spirits  may  be  drawn  from  fome  forts  of 
them,  and  in  Quantity  :  And  the  vaft  Store  of  Cherries  in  fome 
Places,  under  a  Fenny  the  Found ,  and  of  Flams  that  bend  the  Trees 
with  their  Burdens,  and  their  expedite  Growth,  makes  it  cheap  enough  • 
and  as  in  the  other,  fo  in  thefe,  the  large  Englijh  or  Dutch  ffiarp 
Cherry  makes  the  Cherry-wine  ;  and  the  full,  b  ack,  tawny  Flum,  as 
big  as  a  Walnut,  (not  the  kind  of  Heart  Cherries ,  nor  the  Flum 
which  divides  from  the  Stone )  make  the  Wine.  Their  Cheannefs 
ffiould  recommend  them  to  more  general  Uie  at  Tables ,  when  dried' 
like  Vrunella  s,  (an  ealy  Art)  and  then  wholfomer. 

S5*  To  return  to  Red-flrake ;  tis  a  good  Drink  as  loon  as  well 
fermented,  or  within  a  Month ;  better  after  fbme  Frofts ;  and  when 
clarified ,  rich  Wine,  when  it  takes  the  Colour  of  old  Sack  In  a 
good  Cellar  it  improves  in  Hogjheads  the  fecond  Year  •  in  Bottles  and 
fandy  Cellars  keeps  the  Records  of  late  Revolutions  and  old  Mayora¬ 
lties.  Quaere  the  manner  of  laying  them  up  in  Sand-houfes  ? 

56.  I  tried  fome  Bottles  all  the  Summer  in  the  bottom  of  a  Foun¬ 
tain  ;  and  I  prefer  that  way  where  it  may  be  had.  And  ’tis  fomewhat 
luange,  if  the  Land  be  neither  dry  for  a  Sand-houfe ,  nor  fount ainous 
for  this  better  Expedient.  When  Cider  is  fettled,  and  altogether,  or 
almoit  Clarify  d,  then  to  make  it  fprightful  and  winy,  it  ffiould  be 
drawn  into  well  cor  kid  and  well-bound  Bottles,  and  kept  fome  time  in 
Sand  or  Water;  the  longer  the  better,  if  the  kind  be  good.  And 
Cider  being  preferv’d  to  due  Age ,  bottled  (and  kept  in°cool  Places 
Confervatories,  and  refrigerating  Springs)  it  does  almoft  by  Time 
turn  to  Aqua-vita  ;  the  Bottles  Imoak  at  the  Opening,  and  it  catches 
Flame  fpeedily,  and  will  burn  like  Spirit  of  Wine,  with  a  fiery  Tafte* 
and  it  is  a  laudable  way  of  trying  the  Vigor  of  Cider  by  its  Prompt! 
neis  to  burn ,  and  take  Fire,  and  from  the  Quantity  of  Aqua-vita 
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which  it  yields.  Cider  affords  by  way  of  T^ift  illation ,  an  incompara¬ 
ble and  ufcful  Sprit,  and  that  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  from  four  Quarts,  a 

Tint  has  been  extra£fed.  .  ,  _ 

C7.  I  muft  not  prefcribe  to  other  Talates,  by  afferting  to  what  Dt- 

ere/of  Perfection  good  Cider  may  be  raifed,  or  to  compare  it  with 
^IVines:  But  when  the  late  King  (  of  blefTed  Memory)  came  to  He- 
eford  in  his  Diftrefs,  and  fuch  of  the  Gentry  o\  W orcefterjhire  zs  were 
brought  thither  as  Prifoners ;  both  King ,  Mobility ,  and  Gentry,  did 
prefer  it  before  the  beft  Wines  thole  Parts  afforded;  and  to  my  Know¬ 
ledge  that  Cider  had  no  kind  of  Mixture.  Generally  all  the  Gentry 

of  Herefordjhire  do  abhor  all  Mixtures.  ,  ,  , 

Yet  if  any  Man  have  a  Defire  to  try  Conclufmns  and  by  an  harm- 
lefs  Art  to  convert  Cider  into  Canary  wine-,  let  the  Cider  be  of  the 
former  Year,  Mafculine ,  and  in  full  Body,  yet  pleaiant  and  wed  Ta  - 
ed  Into  lhch  Cider  put  a  Spoonful ,  or  fo,  of  the  Spirit  of  Clary,  i 
will  have  fo  much  of  the  Race  of  Canary,  as  may  deceive  lome  who 
pretend  they  have  difcerning  Talates. 


Sit  Paul  Neil esDifcourje  of  CIDER. 

My  Lord, 

IN  Obedience  to  the  Commands  of  this  Honourable  Society ,  I  have 
at  length  endeavour’d  to  give  this  brief  Account  of  that  little  which 
1  know  concerning  the  ordering  of  Cider-,  and  m  that  I  fhall  pro- 

PT/r/?°  To  fhei/thlt'c-Scr  made  of  the  beft  Eating- Apples  muft 
needs  be  once  the  beft,  (  that  is  to  fay  )  the  pleafanteft  Cider. 

Secondly  That  hitherto  the  general  Opinion  hath  been  otherwife , 
and  that  the  Reafon  of  that  Miftake  was  the  not  apprehending  the  true 
Caufe  why  the  ‘Pippin  Cider,  &c.  did  not  retain  its  Sweetnels,  when 
the  Hard-dpple-Cider  did. 

Thirdly ,  What  is  the  true  Caufe  that  Tiffin  Cider ,  ufed  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  Method,  will  not  retain  its  Sweetnels. 

'  Fourthly ,  How  to  cure  that  Evil  in  Pippin-Cider. 

Fifthly,  A  probable  Conje&ure  how  in  lome  Degree,  by  the  lame 
Method  to  amend  the  Har  d-df fie -Cider,  and  French-Wine. 

Sixthly ,  That  what  is  here  propounded  cannot  chule  but  be  mw- 
fome,  and  may  be  done  to  what  Degree  every  Mans  Talate  fhall 

Having  now  told  your  Lordjhif  what  I  will  endeavour  to  do,  before 
I  enter  upon  it,  I  muft  declare  what  I  will  not  in  the  lead:  pretend 

i.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  Thing  concerning  the  flantwg  and  graf - 
fng  of  Trees ,  Sec. 

Nor  what  Trees  will  fooneft  bear ,  or  lajl  longeft.  . 

Nor  what  forts  of  Trees  are  the  beft  Bearers ,  and  may  w  it  ea 

Danger  grow  in  common  Fields.  , 

Nor  what  fort  of  Fruit  will  yield  the  greateft  ftore  o  i  er. 
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Nor  what  Cider  will  keep  the  longeft,  and  be  the  ftrongeft  and  whol- 
fomeft  to  drink  conftantly  with  Meat. 

The  only  Thing  I  fhall  endeavour,  being  to  prefcribe  a  way  to 
make  a  fort  of  Cider  plealant  and  quick  of  Tafte,  and  yet  whollome 
to  drink,  lometimes,  and  in  a  moderate  Proportion.  For  if  this  be  an 
Herefy ,  I  mull  confeis  my  felf  guilty;  that  I  prefer  Canary-wine , 
Verdea ,  the  pleafanteft  Wines  of  Greece,  and  the  High-country-wines 
before  the  harjh  Sherries ,  Vin  dHermitage ,  and  the  Italian  and 
‘Portugal  rough  Wines ,  or  the  beft  Graves-wines ;  not  at  all  regard¬ 
ing  that  I  am  told,  and  do  believe ,  that  thele  harjh  Wines  are  more 
comfortable  to  the  Stomach ,  and  a  Surfeit  of  them  lefs  noxious ,  when 
taken ;  nor  to  be  taken  but  with  drinking  greater  Quantities  than  can 
I  with  Safety  be  taken  of  thofe  other  plealant  Wines:  I  fatisfying  my 
felf  with  this,  that  I  like  the  pleafant  Wines  beft  ;  which  yet  are  lb 
whollome,  that  a  Man  may  drink  a  moderate  Quantity  of  them  with¬ 
out  Prejudice. 

Nor  fhall  I  at  all  concern  my  felf,  whether  this  fort  of  Cider  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  is  fo  vinous  a  Liquor;  and  confequently  will  yield  lo  much 
Spirit  upon  cDif]illation ,  or  fo  foon  make  the  Countryman  think  him- 
ielf  a  Lord ,  as  the  Hard- Apple-Cider  will  do :  Nor  whether  it  will  lajl 
lb  long ;  for  it  is  no  part  of  my  Hefign  to  perfuade  the  World  to  lay 
by  the  making  of  Hard- Apple-Cider  ;  but  rather  in  a  degree  to  Ihow 
how  to  improve  that  in  point  of  Pleafantnels ;  and  that  by  the 
I  making  and  rightly  ordering  of  Cider  of  the  belt  Rating- Apples,  as 
Golden-Pippins ,  Kentijh-Ptppins,  Pearmains ,  &Cc.  there  may  be  made 
a  more  pleafant  Liquor  for  the  Time  it  will  laft,  than  can  be  produced 
from  thofe  Apples  which  I  call  Hard- Apples ;  that  is  to  fay,  Red - 
ft  rakes,  Gennet-Moyles ,  the  Broms  bury -Crab,  &c.  which  are  fo  harjh 
that  a  Hog  will  hardly  eat  them. 

Nor  fhall  I  at  all  meddle  with  the  making  of  Perry ,  or  of  any 
mixed  Drink  of  the  Juice  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  though  poffibly  what 
I  fhall  fay  for  Cider ,  may  be  aptly  applied  to  P erry  alfo. 

For  the  fir  ft  Particular,  I  aflerted  that  the  beft  Apples  would 
make  the  pleafanteft ,  which  in  my  Senfe  is  the  beft  Cider ;  (and 
I  account  thofe  the  beft  Apples,  whole  Juice  is  the  pleafanteft  at  the 
Time  when  firft  prelfed  before  Fermentation. )  I  fhall  need  (  belides  the 
Experience  of  the  laft  ten  Years  )  only  to  lay,  that  it  is  an  undeniable 
Thing  in  all  Wines ,  that  the  pleafanteft  Grapes  make  the  richeft  and 
pleafanteft  Wines ;  and  that  Cider  is  really  but  the  Wine  of  Apples, 
and  not  only  made  by  the  fame  way  of  Comprejfion  ,  but  left  to  it 
felf,  hath  the  fame  way  of  Fermentation  ;  and  therefore  mult  be  liable 
to  the  fame  Mealures  in  the  Choice  of  the  Materials. 

To  my  fecond  AJfertion ,  that  this  Truth  was  not  formerly  owned, 
by  reafon  that  in  Herefordjhire ,  and  thole  Countries  where  they 
abound  both  with  Pippins  and  Hard- Apples  of  all  Sorts,  they  made 
I  Cider  of  both  Sorts,  and  ufcd  them  alike ;  that  is,  that  as  loon  as 
they  ground  and  prejfed  the  Apples  and  ftrained,  the  Liquor ,  they  put 
it  into  their  Vejfels ,  and  there  let  it  lie  till  it  had  wrought; 
and  afterwards  was  fettled  again  and  fined ;  as  not  thinking  it 
whollome  to  drink  till  it  had  thus  (  as  they  call  it )  purg'd  its  felf; 
and  this  was  the  frequent  Ufe  of  moft  Men  in  the  more  Southern 
and  Weftern  Parts  of  England  alfo.  Now  when  Cider  is  thus  uled, 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  when  they  came  to  broach  it,  they  for  the  moil 
part  found  their  Pipp in-  Cider  not  io  pleafant  as  their  Moyle  or  Red- 
frake-Cider ;  but  to  them  it  feemed  a  wonder,  bccaufe  they  did  not 
know  the reafon  of  it  (  which  ihallbe  my  next  work  to  make  out)  for 
till  they  knew  the  reafon  of  this  effect,  they  had  no  caufe  but  to  thinlq 
it  was  the  Nature  of  the  feveral  Apples  that  produced  it ;  and  confe- 
quently  to  prefer  the  Hard-  Apple  -Cider ,  and  to  ule  the  other  Apples 
(  which  were  good  to  eat  raw  )  for  the  Table  :  Which  was  an  ule  not 
lefs  neceffary,  and  for  which  the  Hard- Apples  were  totally  improper. 

To  my  third  Aftertion,  which  is,  that  in  Herefordjhire  they  knew 
not  what  was  the  true  caufe  why  their  Pippin-Cider  (for  by  that  name 
I  Hi  all  generally  call  all  forts  of  Cider  that  is  made  of  Apples  good  to 
eat  raw)  was  not,  as  they  ufed  it,  fo  good  as  the  Cider  made  of  Hard- 
Apples  (  for  by  that  Name,  for  brevities  lake,  I  fhall  call  the  Cider  oi 
Moyle ,  Red-ftrake ,  and  all  other  forts  of  harjb  Apples,  not  fit  to  eat  raw.) 
Firfl ,  I  fay,  for  all  Liquors  that  are  vinous ,  the  caufe  that  makes  them 
fometimes  harder  or  lets  plealant  to  the  take,  than  they  were  at  thelirffc 
prefixing,  is  the  too  much  fermenting :  If  Wine  or  Cider  by  any  acci¬ 
dental  caufe  do  ferment  twice,  it  will  be  harder  than  if  it  had  fermented 
but  once;  and  if  it  ferment  thrice,  it  is  harder  and  worfe  than  if  it  had 
fermented  but  twice;  and  fo  onward,  the  oftner  it  ferments ,  and  the 
longer  it  ferments,  it  kill  grows  the  harder.  This  being  laid  as  a  Foun¬ 
dation,  before  we  proceed  further  we  muft  fil'd:  conlider  what  is  the  Caule 
of  Fermentation  in  Wine ,  Cider,  and  all  other  vinous  Liquors. 
Which  (  in  my  poor  opinion  )  is  the  grofs  part  of  the  Liquor ,  which 
Tcapes  in  the  (training  of  the  Cider  (  for  in  making  of  Wine  I  do  not 
find  that  they  ule  the  Curiofity  of  {training)  and  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lee  of  that  ( Wine  or)  Cider .  And  this 
Lee  I  {hall,  according  to  its  Thicknefs  of  Parts,  diftinguifh  into  the 
grofs  Lee ,  and  the  flying  Lee. 

Now,  according  to  the  old  Method  of  making  and  putting  up  of 
Cider ,  they  took  little  care  of  putting  up  only  the  clear  part  of  the 
Cider  into  their  VelTels  or  Cask  ;  but  put  them  up  thick  and  thin  toge¬ 
ther,  not  at  all  regarding  this  Separation  ;  for  experimentally  they  found 
that  how  thick  foever  they  put  it  up,  yet  after  it  had  throughly  wrought 
or  fermented ,  and  was  fettled  again,  it  would  ftill  be  clear  ;  and  perchance 
that  which  was  put  up  the  fooneft  after  it  was  prefifed,  and  the  thickeff, 
would,  when  the  Fermentation  was  over,  be  the  cleared:,  the  brisked:, 
and  keep  the  longed:.  This  made  them  confidently  believe  that  it  was 
not  only  not  inconvenient  to  put  it  up  quickly  after  the pr effing,  but 
in  fome  degree  neceffary  alfo  to  put  it  up  loon  after  the  prefling ,  fo 
that  it  might  have  fo  much  of  the  Lee  mixed  with  it,  that  it  might , 
certainly,  foon,  and  ftrongly  put  it  into  a  Fermentation ,  as  the  only 
means  to  make  it  whole fom,  clean  and  brisk ;  and  when  it  either  did 
not  (  or  that  they  had  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  would  not )  work  or  fer¬ 
ment  ftrongly  enough,  they  had  ufed  to  put  in  Muflard ,  or  fome  other 
thing  of  like  nature,  to  increafe  the  Fermentation. 

Now  that  which  in  Cider  of  Pippins  hath  been  a  caufe  of  greater 
Fermentation  than  in  Cider  of  Hard- Apples,  being  both  ufed  alter  the 
former  method,  is  this,  that  the  Pippins  being  a  fofter  Fruit,  are  in 
the  Mill  bruiled  intofmaller  Particles  than  the  harder  forts  ol  Apple ; 
and  confequently  more  of  thofe  fmall  parts  pals  the  Strainer  in  the 
Pippin-Cider ,  than  in  the  Cider  of  Hard- Apples,  which  caufeth  a 
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Wronger  Ferment  at  ion ,  and  (according  to  my  former  Frinciple*)  a 
greater  lois  of  the  native  Sweetnefs,  than  in  that  of  Hard- Apple-Cider ; 
and  not  only  lb,  but  the  Lee  of  the  Hard-  Apple-Cider  being  compoun¬ 
ded  of  greater  F  articles  than  the  Lee  of  the  Fippin-Cider,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  F  article  is  in  itfelf  of  a  greater  weight  than  the  F  articles  of 
the  Lee  of  the  Fippin-Cider ;  and  confequently  lefs  apt  to  rife  upon 
fmall  Motions,  which  produceth  this  effe£l  •  that  when  the  Ferment  a- 
ti°n ■  of  th Hard- Apple-Cider  is  once  over,  unlefs  the  Veffel  be  ftirredy 
it  feldom  fads  to  a  fecond  Fermentation  *  but  in  Fippin-Cider  it  is 
otherwife:  For  if  th q grojs  Lee  be  ftill  remaining  with  the  Cider 7  it 
needs  not  the  Motion  of  the  Veffel  to  caufe  a  new  Fermentation ,  but 
every  Motion  ol  the  Air  by  a  change  of  W eat  her  from  dry  to  moiffc 
will  caufe  a  new  Fermentation ,  and  confequently  make  it  work  till  it 
hath  deftroy’d  it  felf  by  lofing  its  native  Sweetnefs.  And  this  alone 
hath  been  the  Caufe,  why  commonly  when  they  broach  their  Fippin- 
Cider  they  find  it  fo  unpleafant,that  generally  the  Hard- Apple  Cider  is 
preferred  before  it,  although  at  firft  it  was  not  lo  pleafant  as  the  Fippin- 
Cider .  Yet  after  this  Mifchief  hath  prevail’d  over  the  Fippin-Cider,  it 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  Hard-Apple-Cider  remaining  not  only  the 
flronger,  but  even  the  more  pleafant  tailed.  This  to  me  feems  fatisfa- 
£tory  for  the  dilcovery  of  the  Caufe ,  why  in  Herefordjhire  the  Hard- 
Apple-Cider  is  preferred  before  the  Fippin-Cider.  But  perhaps  it  may 
by  l'ome  be  objected,  that  they  have  before  the  ten  Tears ,  in  which  you 
pretend  you  found  this  to  be  the  caufe  of  fpoiling  the  Fippin-Cider , 
been  in  Herefordjhire ,  and  tailed  the  befl  Cider  that  Country  did  afford, 
and  yet  it  was  not  like  the  F ipp in-Cider  they  had  before  then  tailed  in. 
other  Parts.  To  this  I  do  anjwer  at  prefent  briefly,  That  by  fbme 
Miflake,  or  Chance,  the  Maker  of  this  Fippin-Cider ,  which  proved 
good,  had  done  that,  or  fomewhat  like  that,  which  under  the  next 
Ajfertion  I  fhallfet  down,  as  a  Method  to  cure  the  Inconveniences  which 
happen  to  Fippin-Cider,  by  the  luffering  it  to  ferment  too  often,  or  too 
flrongly ;  but  till  that  be  explained,  it  would  be  improper  to  fhew  more 
fully  what  thefe  particular  Accidents  might  poffibly  be,  which  (  with¬ 
out  the  intention  of  thofe  Perfons  which  made  the  Cider  )  caufed  it  to 
prove  much  better  than  their  expectation,  or  indeed  better  than  any 
could  afterwards  make:  They  poffibly  affigning  the  Goodnefs  of  that 
Cider  to  fomething  that  was  not  really  the  Caufe  of  that  EjfeCt. 

To  juftify  my  fourth  Afertion ,  and  fhew  a  Method  how  to  cure 
the  Inconveniency  which  happens  to  Fippin-Cider  by  the  over-work¬ 
ing,  I  muft  firft  take  notice  of  fbme  things  which  I  have  been  often  told 
concerning  JVine ,  and  which  indeed  gave  me  the  light  to  know  what 
was  the  Caufe  which  had  made  Fippin-Cider  that  had  wrought  long, 
hard  when  it  came  to  be  clear  again.  The  thing  I  mean,  is,  that  in 
divers  Farts ,  and  even  in  France ,  they  make  three  forts  of  JVine  out 
of  one  and  the  fame  Grapes  ;  that  is,  they  firft  take  the  Juice  of'  the 
Grapes  without  any  more  pr effing  than  what  comes  from  their  own 
weight  in  the  Vat,  and  the  bruifing  they  have  inputting  into  the  Veffel, 
which  caufeth  the  ripefl  of  thofe  Grapes  to  break,  and  the  Juice  with¬ 
out  any  preffing  at  all  makes  the  pleafantefl  and  moil  delicate  JVine : 
And  if  the  Grapes  were  red ,  then  is  this  firft  JVine  very  pale.  The 
fecond  fort  they  prefs  a  little,  which  makes  a  redder  JVine ,  but  neither 
fo  pleafant  as  the  firft,  nor  lo  harffi  as  the  laft,  which  is  made  by  the 
utmoft  preffing  of  the  very  Skins  of  the  Grapes ,  and  is  by  much  more 
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harfh,  and  of  deeper  Colour  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Now  I  prefume 
the  Caufe  of  this  (at  leaf:  in  part)  to  be*  that  in  the  firft  fort  of  Wine, 
which  hath  little  of  the  Subftance,  befidethe  very  Juice  of  the  Grape, 
there  is  little  Lee ,  and  confequently  little  Fermentation  ;  andbecauleit 
doth  not  work  long,  it  lofeth  but  little  of  the  original  Sweetnefs  it  had : 
The  fecond  fort  being  a  little  more  prelfed,  hath  lomewhat  more  of  the 
Subftance  of  the  Grape  added  to  the  Juice ;  and  therefore  having  more 
of  that  part  which  caufeth  Fermentation  put  with  it,  ferments  more 
ftrongly,  and  is  therefore,  when  it  hath  done  working,  lefs  plealant  than 
the  firft  fort,  which  wrought  lefs.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  the  third 
fort  being  moft  of  all  prelfed,  hath  molt  of  the  Subftance  of  th tGrape 
mingled  with  the  Liquor ,  and  workeththe  longeft:  But  at  the  end  of 
the  working  when  it  fettles  and  is  clear,  it  is  much  more  harfh  than 
either  of  the  two  firft  forts.  The  Thought  of  this  made  me  firft  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  Subftance  of  the  Apple  mingled  with  the  Juice  was  the 
caufe  of  Fermentation ,  which  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  an  endeavour 
of  the  Liquor  to  free  itfelf  from  thofe  heterogenous  Parts  which  are 
mingled  with  it :  And  where  there  is  the  greateft  proportion  of  thofe 
diftimular  parts  mingled  with  the  Liquor ,  the  endeavour  of  Nature 
mu  ft  be  the  ftronger,  and  take  up  more  time  to  perfed  the  Separation  ; 
which  when  finifhed  leaves  all  the  Liquor  clear,  and  the  grofs  parts 
fettled  to  the  bottom  of  the  V ?jfel ;  which  we  call  the  Lee.  Nor  did 
this  apprehenfion  deceive  me ;  for  when  I  began  (  according  to  the  Me¬ 
thod  which  I  fhall  hereafter  let  down  )  to  feparate  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Lee  from  the  Cider  before  it  had  fermented ,  I  found  it  to  retain  a 
very  great  part  of  its  original  Sweetnefs,  more  than  it  would  have  done 
if  the  Lee  had  not  been  taken  away  before  the  Fermentation ;  and  this 
not  once,  but  conftantly  for  feven  Tears. 

Now  the  Method  which  I  ufed  was  this:  When  the  Cider  was  firft 
ftrained,  I  put  it  into  a  great  Vat ,  and  there  let  it  ftand  twenty  four 
hours  at  leaft  (  fometimesmore,  if  the  Apples  were  more  ripe  than  or¬ 
dinary)  and  then  at  a  Tap  before  prepared  in  the  Vejfel ,  three  or  four 
Inches  from  the  bottom,  I  drew  it  into  Fails ,  and  from  thence  filled 
the  Hogjhead  (or  leffer  Vejfel)  and  left  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lee 
behind  ;  and  during  this  time  that  the  Cider  flood  in  the  Vat,  I  kept 
it  as  clofe  covered  with  Hair-cloths  or  Sacks,  as  I  could ;  that  fo  too 
much  of  the  Spirits  might  not  evaporate. 

Now  poffibly  I  might  be  asked  why  I  did  not,  fince  I  kept  it  fo 
clofe  in  the  Vat ,  put  it  at  firft  into  the  Vejfel"]  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  had  I  put  it  at  firft  into  the  V ?Jfel,  it  would  poffibly  (efpecially 
if  the  IV eather  had  chanced  to  prove  wet  and  warm)  have  begun  to 
ferment  before  that  time  had  been  expired;  and  then  there  would 
have  been  no  Poffibility  to  have  feparated  any  Part  of  the  grofs 
Lee ,  before  the  Fermentation  had  been  wholly  finifhed;  which 
keeping  it  only  covered  with  thefe  Cloths  was  not  in  danger  :  For, 
though  I  kept  it  warm  in  fbme  degree,  yet  lome  of  the  Spirits  had 
ftill  Liberty  to  evaporate ;  which  had  it  been  in  the  Hogjhead  with 
the  Bung  only  open,  they  would  not  fo  freely  have  done;  but  in  the 
firft  24  hours  it  would  have  begun  to  ferment ,  and  fo  my  Defign  had 
been  fully  loft :  For  thofe  Spirits,  if  they  had  been  too  ftrongly  rever¬ 
berated  into  the  Liquor ,  would  have  caufed  a  Fermentation  before  I 
could  have  taken  away  any  Part  of  the  grofs  Lee.  For  the  great  My - 
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fiery  of  the  whole  thing  lies  in  this,  to  let  ib  many  of  the  Spirits 
evaporate,  that  the  Liquor  fhall  not  ferment  before  the  grofs  Lee  be 
taken  away ;  and  yet  to  keep  Spirits  enough  to  caufe  a  Fermentation 
when  you  would  have  it.  For  if  you  put  it  up  as  foon  as  it  is  f  rain'd, 
and  do  not  let  fome  of  the  Spirits  evaporate,  and  the  grofs  Lee  by 
its  Weight  only  be  feparated  without  Fermentation ,  it  will  ferment 
too  much,  and  lofe  its  Sweetnefs ;  and  if  none  be  left,  it  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  at  all ;  and  then  the  Cider  will  be  dead,  flat,  and  fowre. 

Then  after  it  is  put  into  the  Vejfel ,  and  the  Vejfel  fill'd  all  but  a  lit¬ 
tle,  (that  is,  about  a  Gallon ,  or  thereabout)  I  let  it  Hand  (the  Bung- 
hole  being  left  only  covered  with  a  Baper ,  to  keep  out  any  Duft  or 
Filth  that  might  fall  in)  for  24  Hours  more  ;  in  which  time  the  grofi 
feft  Part  of  the  Lee  being  formerly  left  in  the  Fat,  it  will  not  ferment, 
but  you  may  draw  it  off  by  a  Lap  lome  two  or  three  Inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  V ?jfel ,  and  in  that  fecond  Feffel  you  may  flop  it  up, 
and  let  it  ftand  fafejy  till  it  be  fit  to  bottle ;  and  poflibly  that  will  be 
within  a  Day  or  more :  But  ol  this  time  there  is  no  certain  meafure  to 
be  given,  there  being  lo  many  things  that  will  make  it  longer  or  lefs 
while  before  it  be  fit  to  bottle.  As  for  Example  :  If  the  Apples  were 
over-ripe  when  you  ftamped  them,  or  ground  them  in  the  Mill ,  it  will 
be  the  longer  before  it  will  be  clear  enough  to  bottle ;  or  if  the  Wea¬ 
ther  prove  to  be  warmer  or  moifter  than  ordinary  ;  or  that  your  Apples 
were  of  fuch  kinds,  as  with  the  fame  Force  in  the  ftamping  or  grinds 
ing  they  are  broken  into  fmaller  B articles  than  other  Apples  that  were 
of  harder  kinds. 

Now,  for  knowing  when  it  is  fit  to  bottle ,  I  know  no  certain  Rule 
that  can  be  given,  but  to  broach  the  Veffel  with  a  fmall  Piercer,  and 
in  that  Hole  fit  a  Beg ,  and  now  and  then  (two  or  three  times  in  a 
day)  draw  a  little ,  and  fee  what  Finenefs  it  is  of  5  for  when  it  is  bot¬ 
tled  it  mull  not  be  perfe&ly  fine;  for  if  it  be  fo,  it  will  not  fret  in  the 
Bottle ,  which  gives  it  a  fine  Quicknefs,  and  will  make  it  mantle  and 
Iparkle  in  the  Glafs ,  when  you  pour  it  out :  And  if  it  be  too  thick 
when  it  is  bottled ,  then,  when  it  hath  flood  fome  time  in  the  Bottles , 
it  will  ferment  fo  much,  that  it  may  poflibly  either  drive  out  the 
Corks ,  or  break  the  Bottles ,  or  at  leaft  be  of  that  fort  (which  fome 
call  Bot- gun- drink)  that  when  you  open  the  Bottles  it  will  fly  about 
the  Houle,  and  be  fo  windy  and  cutting ,  that  it  will  be  inconvenient 
to  drink:  For  the  right  Temper  of  Bottle  Cider  is,  that  it  mantle  a 
little  and  fparkle  when  it  is  put  out  into  the  Glais ;  but  if  it  froth  and 
fly  *  it  was  bottled  too  foon.  Now  the  Temper  of  the  Cider  is  fo  nice, 
that  it  is  very  hard  when  you  bottle  it,  to  foretel  which  of  thefe  two 
Conditions  it  will  have :  But  it  is  very  eafy  within  a  few  Days  aftet 
(that  is  to  lay,  about  a  Week  or  lo)  to  find  its  Temper  as  to  this 
Point.  For  firft,  if  it  be  bottled  too  foon,  by  this  time  it  will  begin  to 
ferment  in  the  Bottles ;  and  in  that  cafe  you  mull  open  the  Bottles , 
and  let  them  ftand  open  two  or  three  minutes,  that  that  abundance  of 
Spirits  may  have  vent ,  which  otherwile  kept  in  would  in  a  ftiort 
time  make  it  of  that  Sort  I  called  before  B  ot- gun-dr  ink  ^  but  being 
let  out,  that  Danger  will  be  avoided,  and  the  Cider  (without  danger  of 
breaking  the  Bottles)  will  keep  and  ferment ,  but  not  too  much. 
Now  this  is  lo  eafy  a  Remedy that  I  would  advife  all  Men  rather  to 
err  on  the  hand  of  bottling  it  too  foon,  than  let  it  be  too  fine  when 
they  bottle  it;  for  if  fo,  it  will  not  fret  in  the  Bottle  at  all,  and  con- 
lequently  want  that  Brisknefs  which  is  defirable.  Y et 
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Yet  even  in  this  Cafe  there  is  a  Remedy,  but  fuch  a  one  as  I  am  al¬ 
ways  very  careful  to  avoid,  that  fo  I  may  have  nothing  (how  little  lb- 
ever)  in  the  Cider  but  the  Juice  of  the  Apple :  But  the  Remedy  is, 
in  cafe  you  be  put  to  a  Necelfity  to  ufe  it,  That  you  open  every  Bot¬ 
tle,  after  it  hath  been  bottled  about  a  Week  or  fo,  and  put  into  each 
Bottle  a  little  piece  of  white  Sugar ,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Nutmeg  ; 
and  this  will  fet  it  into  a  little  Fermentation ,  and  give  it  that  Brisk - 
nefs  which  otherwife  it  would  have  wanted.  But  the  other  way  being 
full  as  eafy,  and  then  nothing  to  be  added  but  the  Juice  of  the  Apple 
to  be  limply  the  Subftance  of  your  Cider ,  I  chufe  to  prefer  the  Error 
of  being  in  danger  to  bottle  the  Cider  too  foon,  rather  than  too  late  : 
Nay,  fometimes  in  the  bottling  of  one  and  the  fame  Hoglhead  (or  o- 
ther  Velfel)  of  Cider ,  there  may  the  firft  part  of  it  be  too  fine ,  the 
fecond  part  well ,  and  the  laft  not  fine  enough :  And  this  happens 
when  it  is  broach’d  firft  above  the  Middle ,  and  then  below  ;  and  then 
when  it  begins  to  run  low,  tilted  or  railed  at  the  further  End,  and  fo 
all  drawn  out.  But  to  avoid  this  Inconvenience,  I  commonly  fet  the 
Bottles  in  the  order  they  were  filled,  and  fo  we  need  not  open  all  to  fee 
the  Condition  of  the  Cider ;  but  trying  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in 
the  middle,  will  ferve  the  turn.  And  to  prevent  the  Inconveniency, 
broach  not  at  all  above  the  middle ,  nor  too  low  ;  and  when  you  have 
drawn  all  that  will  run  at  the  Tap,  you  may  be  fecure  it  is  fo  far  of  the 
fame  Temper  with  the  firft  Bottle.  And  then  tilt  the  Velfel;  but 
draw  no  more  in  three  or  four  hours  at  the  leaft  after,  and  fet  them  by 
themfelves,  that  fo,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  three  or  four  days  after 
pour  them  off  into  other  Bottles ,  and  leave  the  Grofis  behind  :  And  by 
this  means,  though  you  have  a  lefs  Number  of  Bottles  of  Cider  than 
you  had,  yet  this  will  continue  good,  and  neither  be  apt  to  fly,  nor 
have  a  Sediment  in  the  Bottle ,  which  after  the  firft  Glafs  is  filled  will 
render  all  the  reft  of  the  Bottle  thick  and  muddy. 

By  all  this  which  I  have  faid,  I  think  it  may  be  made  out,  that 
thole  Perfons  which  I  mentioned  in  the  End  of  the  laft  Paragraph, 
that  fometimes  had  Bipp  in-Cider  better  than  ordinary,  and  indeed 
than  they  could  make  again,  were  beholding  to  Chance  for  it ;  either 
that  their  Apples  were  not  lo  full  ripe  at  that,  as  at  other  times,  and  1b 
not  bruifed  into  fo  lmall  Parts ;  but  the  Fermentation  was  ended  in 
the  Velfel,  and  the  Lee  being  then  goofs  ^  fettled  before  the  Cider  had 
fermented  fo  long  as  to  be  hard. 

Or  elfe,  by  fome  Accident,  they  had  not  put  it  fo  foon  into  the 
Veffel,  but  that  in  part  it  was  fettled  before  they  put  it  up,  and  the 
groffeft  Part  of  the  Lee  left  out  of  the  Velfel. 

Or  elfe,  the  Bung  being  left  open,  fome  Part  of  the  Spirits  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  and  that  made  the  Fermentation  the  weaker,  and  to  laft  the 
lefs  time. 

Or  elfe  they  put  it  up  in  fuch  a  Seafon,  that  the  Weather  continued 
cold  and  frofiy  till  the  Fermentation  was  quite  over ;  and  then  it  ha¬ 
ving  wrought  the  lefs  time,  and  with  the  lefs  Violence,  it  remained 
more  pleafant  and  rich  than  otherwife  it  would  have  done. 

Now  for  the  Time  of  making  B ipp in-Cider ,  I  chufe  to  do  it  in  the 
Beginning  of  November,  after  the  Apples  had  been  gather’d  and  laid 
about  three  Weeks  or  more  in  the  Loft ,  that  fo  the  Apples  might 
have  had  a  little  time  to  fweat  in  theRoufe  before  the  Cider  was  made, 
but  not  too  much  ;  for  if  they  be  not  full  ripe  before  they  be  gathered, 
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&nd  hot  fuffered  to  lie  a  while  in  the  Heap,  the  Cider  will  not  be  fb 
pleafant ;  and  if  they  be  too  ripe  when  they  are  gathered ,  or  lie  too 
long  in  the  Heap ,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  the  Cider  from 
the  grofs  Lee  before  the  Fermentation  begins :  And  in  that  cafe  it 
will  work  fo  long,  that  when  it  fines ,  the  Cider  will  be  hard ;  for 
when  the  Apples  are  too  mellow,  they  break  into  fo  fmall  *P articles , 
that  it  will  be  long  before  the  Lee  fettles  by  its  Weight  only;  and  then 
the  Fermentation  may  begin  before  it  be  fieparated ,  and  fo  deftroy  your 
Intention  of  taking  away  the  grofis  Lee.  And  if  the  Apples  be  not 
mellow  enough,  the  Cider  will  not  be  lo  pleafant  as  it  ought  to  be. 

This  being  laid  for  the  Time  of  making  the  Tippin-Cider ,  may 
( mutatis  mutandis )  ferve  for  all  other  Sorts  of  Summer -Fruit ;  as  the 
Kentijh-Codlin ,  Marigolds ,  G  illy -flowers ,  Summer -Tear  mains , 
Summer-T  ippins,  Ho  lland-T  ippins ,  Go  Iden-T  ippins ,  and  even  Win - 
t  er-T  earmains .  For  though  they  muft  not  be  made  at  the  fame  Lime 
of  the  Tear,  yet  they  muft  be  made  at  the  time  when  each  refpedive 
Fruit  is  in  the  lame  Condition  that  I  before  directed  that  the  Winter - 
Tippin  Ihould  be.  Nay,  even  in  the  making  of  that  Cider,  you  are 
not  tied  to  that  time  of  the  Tear  to  make  your  Cider  ;  but  as  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  that  particular  Tear  hath  been,  you  may  make  your  Cider 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  Weeks  later  ;  but  it  will  be  very  feldom  that 
you  fhall  need  to  begin  to  make  Kentifh-Tippin  Cider  before  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  even  in  the  moft  Southern  Parts  of  England. 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  mention,  is  the  ordering  of  your  Lotties  af¬ 
ter  they  are  filled ;  for  in  that  confifts  no  fmall  Part  of  caufing  your  Ci¬ 
der  to  be  in  a  juft  Condition  to  drink  :  For  if  it  does  ferment  too 
much  in  the  Bottle ,  it  will  not  be  fo  convenient  to  drink,  neither  for 
the  Tafte  nor  Wholfomenefs ;  and  if  it. ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want 
that  little  Fret  which  makes  it  grateful  to  moft  Palates.  In  order  to 
this  you  muft  obferve,  Firft,  Whether  the  Cider  were  bottled  too  early, 
or  too  late,  or  in  the  juft  time:  If  too  early,  and  that  it  hath  too  much 
of  the  flying  Lee  in  it,  then  you  muft  keep  it  as  cool  as  you  can,  that 
it  may  not  work  too  much  ;  and  if  lb  little  that  you  doubt  it  will  not 
work  at  all,  or  too  little,  you  muft,  by  keeping  it  from  the  Inconve¬ 
nience  of  the  external  Air,  endeavour  to  haften  and  increale  the  Fer¬ 
mentation.  And  this  I  do,  by  letting  it  in  Sand  to  cool,  and  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  Bottles  very  well  with  Straw,  when  I  would  haften  or  increafe 
the  Fermentation. 

And  if  I  find  the  Cider  to  have  been  bottled  in  its  juft  time,  then  I 
ufe  neither  in  ordinary  Weather  ;  but  content  myfelf  that  it  Hands  in 
a  clofe  and  cool  Cellar ,  either  upon  the  Ground,  or  upon  Shelves ;  fa¬ 
ying  in  the  time  that  I  apprehend  Fi^ofi,  I  cover  it  writh  Straw,  which 
I  take  off  as  loon  as  the  W eather  changeth ;  and  conlequently  about 
the  time  that  the  cold  Eafl  Winds  ceale,  which  ufually  with  us  is  in 
the  Beginning  of  Aprif  I  fet  my  Bottles  into  Sand  up  to  the  Necks. 
And  by  this  means  I  have  kept  Tippin-Cider  without  Change  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  might  have  kept  it  longer,  if  my  Store  had  been  greater : 
For  by  that  time  the  Heats  were  totally  oyer,  and  conlequently  the 
Caufe  of  the  Turn  of  Cider. 

Having  now  declared  what  is  (according  to  my  Opinion)  to  be  done 
to  preferve  Cider ,  if  not  in  its  original  Sweetnels,  yet  to  let  it  lole  as 
little  as  is  poffible  ;  I  fhall  now  fall  upon  my  fifth  Ajfertion,  which  is. 

That  it  is  probable  that  fomewhat  like  the  former  Method  may,  in 
*  c  O  feme 
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fome  degree,  mend  Hard-Apple  Cider ,  Terry ,  or  a  Drink  made  of 
the  Mixtures  of  Apples  and  Tears ;  and  not  impoffible  that  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  Nature  may  do  good  to  French  Wines  alfo. 

Firft,  for  French  Wines,  I  think  what  I  have  in  the  Beginning  of 
this  Hifcourfe  declared,  as  the  Hint  which  firft  put  me  upon  the  Con¬ 
ceit,  that  the  over  -fermenting  of  Cider  was  the  Caule  that  it  loft  its 
original  Sweetnefs,  (viz.  the  making  of  three  Sorts  of  Wine  of  one 
Sort  of  Grapes)  is  a  Teftimony  that  the  firft  Sort  of  Wine  hath  but 
little  of  the  grofs  Lee ,  and  conlequently ferments  but  little,  nor  lo- 
leth  but  little  of  the  original  Sweetnefs ;  which  makes  it  evident  that 
the  fame  thing  will  hold  in  Wine,  which  doth  in  Cider  :  but  the  great 
Difficulty  is,  ( if  I  be  rightly  inform'd)  that  they  ule  to  let  the  Wine 
begin  to  ferment  in  the  Vat  before  they  put  it  into  the  Hogfheads,  or 
other  Veffels  ;  and  thus  they  do,  that  the  Husks  and  other  Filth  (which 
in  the  way  they  ufe  muff:  neceflarily  be  mingled  with  the  Wine)  may 
rile  in  a  Scum  at  the  top,  and  lb  be  taken  off:  Now  if  they  pleafe,  as 
foon  as  it  is  prefed ,  to  pals  the  Wine  through  a  Strainer  without  ex- 
pefting  any  luch  Turgation ,  and  then  ufe  the  lame  Method  formerly 
p refer i If d  for  Cider ,  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  grofs  Part  of  the  Lee  of 
Wines  being  thus  taken  away,  there  will  yet  be  enough  left  to  give  it 
a  Fermentation  in  the  Bottles ,  or  fecond  Vejfel,  where  it  {hall  be  left 
to  ftand,  in  cafe  you  have  not  Bottles  enough  to  put  up  all  the  Wine 
from  which  you  have  thus  taken  away  the  grofs  Lee. 

This  Wine  I  know  not  whether  it.  will  laft  lo  long  as  the  other 
ufed  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  not  \  but  this  I  confidently  believe,  it 
will  not  be  fo  harfh  as  the  fame  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  ufed 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  the  Pleafantnefs  of  Tafte ,  which  is  not 
unwholfome ,  is  the  chief  thing  which  I  prefer  both  in  Wine  and 
Cider. 

Now  for  the  Hard-Apple  Cider ,  that  it  will  receive  an  Improve¬ 
ment  by  this  way  of  ordering,  hath  been  long  my  Opinion  ;  but 
this  Year  an  Accident  happen’d,  which  made  it  evident  that  I  was 
not  miftaken  in  this  Conjecture.  For  there  was  a  Gentleman  of 
Herefordjhire,  this  laft  Autumn ,  that  by  accident  had  not  provided 
Cask  enough  for  the  Cider  he  had  made  and  having  fix  or  feven. 
Hogfheads  of  Cider  for  which  he  had  no  Cask ,  he  fent  to  Worcefter , 
Glocefter ,  and  even  to  Briftol ,  to  buy  fome,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and 
when  his  Servants  returned,  the  Cider  that  wanted  Cask  had  been 
fome  five  Days  in  the  Vat  uncovered  ;  and  the  Gentleman  being 
then  difpatching  a  Bark  for  London  with  Cider ,  and  having  near 
hand  a  Conveniency  of  getting  Glafs-Bottles ,  refolved  to  put  fome 
of  it  into  Bottles  ;  did  fo,  and  filled  feven  or  eight  Hampers  with  the 
cleareft  of  this  Cider  in  the  V it,  which  had  then  never  wrought,  nor 
been  put  into  any  other  Veffel  but.  the  Vat ;  the  Bark  in  which  his 
Cider  came  had  a  tedious  Paffage;  that  is,  it  was  at  leaft  feven  Weeks 
before  it  came  to  London ,  and  in  that  time  moft  of  his  Cider  in  Cask 
had  wrought  fo  much,  that  it  was  much  harder  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  it  had,  according  to  the  ordinary  way,  lain  ftill  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  in  the  Place  where  it  was  firft  made  and  put  up,  and  conlequent- 
ly  wrought  but  once. 

But  the  other  which  was  in  Bottles ,  and  efcaped  the  breaking, 
that  is,  by  Accident,  had  lefs  of  the  Lee  in  it  than  other  Bottles  had, 
or  was  not  fo  hard  flopped,  but  either  before  there  was  Force  enough 
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from  the  Fermentation  to  break  the  Bottle ,  or  that  the  Cork  gave 
way  a  little,  and  fo  the  Air  got  out,  or  that  the  Bottles  were  not 
originally  well  cork' d ,  was  excellent  good,  beyond  any  Cider  that 
I  had  tailed  out  of  Hereford/hire.  So  that  from  this  Experience  I  dare 
confidently  lay,  that  the  ufing  Hard- Apple-Cider  after  the  former 
Method  preferibed  for  Bippin-Cider ,  will  make  it  retain  a  considera¬ 
ble  Part  of  Sweetnefs  more  than  it  can  do  after  the  Method  ufed  hi¬ 
therto  in  Herefordjbire.  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  my  Method  will  in  a 
Degree  have  the  fame  Effebf  in  Berry ,  and  the  Drink  (  as  yet  without 
a  Name  that  I  do  know  of)  which  is  made  of  the  Juice  of  Wardens , 
Bears ,  and  Apples ,  by  feveral  Perlons,  in  feveral  Proportions  ;  for  the 
Reafon  being  the  lame,  I  have  no  Caule  to  doubt,  but  the  Effect  will 
follow,  as  well  in  thofe  BDrinks  as  in  Cider  and  Wines. 

I  am  now  come  to  my  laft  Ajfertion ;  That  Cider  thus  ufed  cannot 
be  unwholfome ,  but  may  be  done  to  what  degree  any  Man’s  Balate 
defines. 

Fir  ft.  It  cannot  be  unwholfome  upon  the  lame  Mealure  that  flam¬ 
med  Wine  is  fo  ;  for  that  unwhollomenefs  is  by  leaving  the  Caufe  of 
Fermentation  in  the  Wine ,  and  not  buffering  it  to  produce  its  EjfeA 
before  the  Wine  be  drank,  and  it  ferments  in  Man’s  Body  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  fets  other  Humours  in  the  Body  into  Fermentation  ;  and 
this  prejudiceth  their  Health  that  drink  fuch  Wines. 

Now  though  Cider  ufed  in  my  Method  lhould  not  ferment  at  all, 
till  it  come  into  the  Bottle ,  and  then  but  a  little  *  yet  the  Caule  of 
Fermentation  being  in  a  great  Degree  taken  away,  the  reft  can  do  no 
confiderable  Harm  to  thofe  which  drink  it,  being  in  it  felf  but  little, 
and  having  wrought  in  the  Bottle  before  Men  drink  it  •  nor  indeed  do 
I  think,  nor  ever  find,  that  it  did  any  Inconvenience  to  my  felf,  or 
any  Perfon  that  drank  it  when  it  was  thus  ufed. 

Secondly ,  Becaufe  the  Difference  of  Men’s  Balates  and  Conftitutions 
is  very  great;  and  that  accordingly  Men  like  or  diflike  Drink,  that 
hath  more  or  lefs  of  the  fret  in  it  ;  and  that  the  Confequences  in 
Point  of  Health,  are  very  different,  in  the  Method  by  me  formerly 
prelcribed :  It  is  in  your  Bower  to  give  the  Cider  juft  as  much  fret  as 
you  pleafe,  and  no  more ;  and  that  by  feveral  ways :  For  either  you 
may  bottle  it  fooner  or  later,  as  you  pleafe  :  Or  you  may  bottle  it  from 
two  Taps  in  your  Vejfel ,  and  that  from  the  higher  Tap  will  have  lefs 
Fret ,  and  the  lower  more :  Or  you  may  bottle  your  Cider  all  from 
one  Tap ,  and  open  fome  of  the  Bottles  about  a  Week  after  for  a  few 
Minutes ,  and  then  flop  them  up  again  ;  and  that  which  was  thus 
flopp’d  will  have  the  lefs  Fret :  Or  if  your  Cider  be  bottled  all  from 
one  Tap ,  if  you  will  (  even  without  opening  the  Bottles )  you  may 
make  Ibme  Difference,  though  not  lo  confiderable  as  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ways,  by  keeping  part  of  the  Bottles  warmer,  for  the  firft  two 
Months ,  than  the  reft ;  for  that  which  is  kept  warmeft  will  have  the 
molt  Fret . 


Sir 
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Sir  Paul  Neileh  Second  PAPER. 


My  Lord 


H  E  Paper  which,  by  the  Command  of  the  Royal  Society ,  I 
delivered  in  laft  Year,  concerning  the  ordering  of  Cider ,  I  have, 


by  this  Year's  Experience,  found  defedive  in  one  Particular,  of  which 
I  think  fit  by  this  to  give  you  Notice;  which  is  thus.  Whereas  in  the 
former  Taper  I  mention,  that  after  the  Tipp  in- Cider  hath  flood 
twenty-four  Hours  in  the  Vat ,  it  might  be  drawn  off  into  Pails,  and 
fo  put  into  the  Veflel ;  and  that  having  flood  a  fecond  Twenty-four 
Hours  in  that  Veflel,  it  might  be  drawn  into  another  Veflel,  in  which 
it  might  hand  till  it  were  fit  to  Bottle ;  for  the  Particulars  of  all  which 
Proceeding  I  refer  to  the  former  Paper ;  and  lhall  now  only  mention, 
that  this  laft  Year  we  are  fain  to  draw  it  off  into  feveral  Veflels,  not 
only  as  is  there  directed,  twice ,  but  moft  of  our  Cider  Five,  and  fome 
Six  times ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  we  were,  after  all  this,  fain  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  Lee  by  fome  of  thofe  ways  mentioned  by  Dr.  Willis  in 
the  7th  Chap .  of  his  Treatife  De  Fermentatione.  Now,  though  this 
be  more  of  Trouble  than  the  Method  by  me  formerly  mentioned  ;  yet 
it  doth  not  in  the  leaft  deftroy  that  Hypothecs  which  in  the  former 
Difcourfe  I  laid  down,  (viz. )  that  it  was  the  leaving  too  much  of  the 
Lee  with  the  Cider ,  which  upon  the  change  of  Air,  let  it  it  into  a 
new  Fermentation ,  and  conlequently  made  it  lole  the  Sweetnefs ;  for 
this  Change,  by  the  Indifpofltion  of  the  Lee  to  iettle  this  Year  more 
than  others,  hath  not  hindered  the  Goodnels  of  the  Cider ;  but  that 
when  it  was  at  laft  mafter’d,  and  the  Cider  bottled  in  a  fit  Temper,  it 
was  never  morepleafant  and  quick  than  this  Year;  but  I  find  that  this 
Year  our  Cider  of  Summer- Apples  is  already  turned  fowre,  although 
it  be  now  but  the  firft  of  January  ;  and  the  laft  Year  it  kept  very  well 
till  the  beginning  of  March ;  which  makes  me  fear  that  our  Tippin- 
Cider  will  not  keep  till  this  time  Twelvemonth,  as  our  Tipf  in-Cider 
of  the  laft  Year  doth  till  this  Day,  and  ftill  retains  its  original  Plea- 
lantnefs,  without  the  leaft  turn  towards  Sowrenefs. 

And  I  am  very  confident,  the  Difference  of  Time  and  Trouble, 
which  this  Year  we  found  in  getting  the  Cider  to  fine ,  and  be  in  a 
Condition  to  Bottle,  was  only  the  Effed  of  a  very  bad  and  wet  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  made  the  Fruit  not  ripen  kindly ;  and  to  make  it  yet 
worfe,  we  had  juft  at  the  Time  when  we  made  our  Cider  this  Year, 
extream  wet  and  windy  Weather,  which  (  added  to  the  Unkindlinefs  of 
the  Fruit )  was  the  whole  Caufe  of  this  Alteration  :  And  however,  my 
Hypothefis  as  yet  remains  firm ;  for  if  by  taking  any  Part  of  the  Lee 
from  the  Cider ,  you  can  preferve  it  in  its  original  Sweetnefs,  it  is  not 
at  all  material  whether  it  be  always  to  be  done  by  twice  drawing  off 
from  the  Lee,  or  that  it  muft  fometimes  be  done  writh  more  Trouble, 
and  by  often  repeating  the  fame  Work,  fo  that  finally  it  be  done,  and 
by  the  fame  Means,  that  is,  by  taking  avrav  part  of  the  Lee ,  wrhich 
z  other- 
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otherwife  would  have  caufed  too  much  Fermentation ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  made  the  Cider  lofe  part  of  its  original  Sweetnefs. 

My  Lord ,  I  Ihould  not  have  prefumed  to  have  given  you  and  the 
Society  the  Trouble  of  perufing  this  Paper,  but  that,  if  poflible,  I 
would  have  you  fee,  that  what  I  think  an  Error  in  any  Opinion  that  I 
have  held,  I  am  willing  to  own ;  and  yet  I  defire  not  that  you  Ihould 
think  my  Miftake  greater  than  in  Reality  it  is. 


Observations  concerning  the  Making  and 
Pre ferving  of  CIDER. 


By  JOHN  NE  IV  BU  RGH,  Efq; 


/  * 

i.  Tf  the  Apples  are  made  up  immediately  from  the  Tree ,  they  are 
obferv'd  to  yield  more ,  but  not  fo  good  Cider,  as  when  hoarded 
the  lpace  of  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks;  and  if  they  contrad  any  unplea- 
ling  Tafte  (  as  fometimes  'tis  confefs’d  they  do  )  it  may  be  imputed  to 
the  Room  they  lie  in,  which  if  it  hath  any  thing  in  it,  of  either  too 
fweet  or  unfavoury  Smell,  the  Apples  (  as  Things  moft  fufceptible  of 
Impreftion  )  will  be  eafily  tainted  thereby. 

One  of  my  Acquaintance,  when  a  Child,  hoarding  Apples  in  a  Box 
where  Rofe-Cakes  and  other  Sweets  were  their  Companions,  found 
them  of  fo  unfavoury  Tafte,  and  of  lo  rank  a  Relifh,  deriv'd  from  the 
too  near  Neighbourhood  of  the  Perfumes,  that  even  a  childifh  Palate 
( which  feldom  miflikes  any  Thing  that  looks  like  an  Apple )  could 
not  difpenfe  with  it. 

2.  It  is  therefore  obferv'd  by  prudent  Fruiterers ,  to  lay  their  Ap¬ 
ples  upon  clean  new  made  Reed ,  till  they  grind  them  for  Cider ,  or 
otherwife  make  Ufe  of  them.  And  if,  notwithstanding  this  Caution, 
they  contrad  any  Rottennefs  before  they  come  to  the  Cider-prefs ,  the 
Damage  will  not  be  great,  if  Care  be  had  before  the  Apples  be  ground, 
to  pick  out  the  finnewed  and  the  black-rotten  ;  the  reft,  though  lome- 
what  of  Putrefadion  hath  pafs'd  upon  them,  will  not  render  the  Cider 
ill-condition’d,  either  in  refped  of  Tafte  or  Duration. 

A  Friend  of  mine  having  made  Provifion  of  Apples  for  Cider , 
whereof  fo  great  a  Part  were  found  rotten  when  the  Time  of  grind¬ 
ing  them  came,  that  they  did,  as  ftwere,  walh  the  Room  with  their 
Juice,  through  which  they  were  carried  to  the  IV ring,  had  Cider  from 
them  not  only  palfable,  but  exceeding  good ;  though  not  without  pre¬ 
vious  Ufe  of  the  pre-inentionM  Caution.  I  am  allb  alfured  by  a 
Neighbour  of  mine,  that  a  Brother  of  his  who  is  a  great  Cider-Mer¬ 
chant  in  Devunjhire ,  is,  by  frequent  Experience,  fo  well  fatisfied  with 
the  Harmlefnefs  of  Rot  ten- Apples,  that  he  makes  no  Scruple  of  ex¬ 
changing  with  any  one  that  comes  to  his  Cider-Prejs ,  a  Bufhel  of 
Sound- Apples  for  the  fame  Meafure  of  the  other.  Herein,  I  fuppofe, 
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(if  in  other  refpects  they  are  not  prejudicial)  he  may  be  a  Gainer  by 
the  near  Compreffion  of  the  tainted  Fruit,  which,  as  we  fpeak  in  our 
Country  Phrafe,  will  go  nearer  together  than  the  other.  His  Advan¬ 
tage  may  be  the  greater,  if  the  Conceit  which  goes  current  with  them 
be  not  a  bottomlels  Fancy,  That  a  convenient  Quantity  of  rotten  Ap- 
pies  mix’d  with  the  found ,  is  greatly  affiftant  to  the  Work  of  Fermen¬ 
tation,  and  notably  helps  to  clarify  the  Cider. 

3.  It  matters  not  much  whether  the  Cider  be  forc’d  to  purge  itfelf 
by  working  downwards  in  the  Barrel,  or  upwards  at  the  ulual  Vent,  fo 
there  be  Matter  fufficient  left  on  the  top  for  a  thick  Skin  or  Film, 
which  will  fometimes  be  drawn  over  it  when  it  works,  after  the  ulual 
manner,  as  wThen  ’tis  prefently  hopp’d  up  with  fpace  left  for  Fermen¬ 
tation,  to  be  perform’d  altogether  within  the  Veffel.  J 

The  thick  Skin,  or  Leathern-Coat ,  the  Cider  oftentimes  contrails, 
as  well  after  it  hath  purged  itfelf  after  the  ulual  manner,  as  otherwife, 
is  held  the  fureft  Preiervation  of  its  Spirits,  and  the  belt  Security  a- 
gainft  other  Inconveniences  incident  to  this ,  and  other  like  vinous  Li¬ 
quors  j  of  which  the  <Devo7ijhire  Cider-Merchants  are  lo  fenlible,  that, 
beiide  the  particular  Care  they  take,  that  matter  be  not  wanting  for 
the  Contexture  of  this  upper  Garment  by  hopping  up  the  Veffel  as 
loon  as  they  have  fill’d  it,  (with  the  allowance  of  a  Gallon  or  two  up¬ 
on  the  fcore  of  Fermentation )  they  cah  in  Wheaten  Bran,  or  Duh,  to 
thicken  the  Coat,  and  render  it  more  certainly  Air-proof.  And  I 
think  you  will  believe  their  Care  in  this  kind  not  impertinent,  if  you 
can  believe  a  Story  which  I  have  to  tell  of  its  marvellous  Efficacy :  A 
near  Neighbour  of  mine  allures  me,  that  his  Wife  having  this  Year 
filled  a  Barrel  with  Mead,  being  hrong,  it  wrought  fo  boiherouhy  in 
the  Vehel,  that  the  good  Woman  calling  her  Eye  that  way  accidental¬ 
ly,  found  it  leaking  at  every  Chink,  which  ale  rib  in  g  to  the  Strength  of 
the  Liquor,  fhe  thought  immediately  by  giving  it  vent,  to  five  both 
the  Liquor  and  the  Veffel,  but  in  vain  *  both  the  Stopples  being  pul¬ 
led  out,  the  Leakage  Hill  continued,  and  the  Veffel  not  at  all  reliev’d, 
till  cafually  at  length  putting  in  her  Finger  at  the  top,  fhe  brake  the 
premention’d  Film  ;  which  done,  a  good  part  of  the  Mead  immediate¬ 
ly  flying  out,  left  the  refidue  in  peace,  and  the  Leakage  ceafed.  It 
may  feem  incredible,  that  io  thin  a  Skin  Ihould  be  more  coercive  to  a 
mutinous  Liquor,  than  a  Barrel  with  Oaken-Ribs,  and  ftubborn  Hoops  : 
But  I  am  lo  well  allur’d  of  the  Veritablenefs  of  my  Neighbour’s  Re¬ 
lation,  that  I  dare  not  queflion  it :  The  Reafon  of  it  let  wilerMen  de¬ 
termine. 


4.  If  the  Apples  be  abortive,  having  been  (as  it  ufually  happens) 
fhaken  down  before  the  time  by  a  violent  Wind,  it  is  oblerv’d  to  be  lb 
indifpenfibly  neceffary,  that  they  lye  together  in  hoard,  at  leaft,  till 
the  ufual  time  of  their  Maturity,  that  the  Cider  otherwife  is  feldom 
or  never  found  worth  the  drinking. 

A  Neighbour  told  me,  that  making  a  Quantity  of  Cider  with  Wind¬ 
falls,  which  he  let  ripen  in  the  Hoard,  near  a  Month  interceding  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  their  Decuffion,  and  that  which  Nature  intended  for 
their  Maturity  •  his  Cider  prov’d  very  good,  wdien  all  his  Neighbours, 
uho  made  up  their  untimely  Fruit  as  foon  as  it  fell,  had  a  crude,  au- 
lleie,  indigefted  Liquor,  not  worth  the  Name  of  Cider. 

5*  No  Liquor  is  obferved  to  be  more  eafily  affebled  with  the  Savour 
of  the  V  effel  it  is  put  into,  than  Cider ;  therefore  lingular  Care  is  ta¬ 
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ken  by  difcreet  Cider- M afters,  that  the  Velfel  be  not  only  t aft e lefts,  but 
alfo  well  prepared  for  the  Liquor  they  intend  to  fill  it  with.  If  it  be  a 
new  Cask,  they  prepare  it  by  Icalding  it  with  Water,  wherein  a  good 
Quantity  of  Apple-pomice  hath  been  boil'd :  If  a  tanited  Cask,  they 
have  divers  ways  of  cleanfing  it.  Some  boil  an  Ounce  of  Pepper  in  lo 
much  Water  as  will  fill  an  Hogjhead ,  which  they  let  Hand  in  a  Veffel  of 
that  Capacity  two  or  three  Days,  and  then  wafh  it  with  a  convenient 
Quantity  of  frefh  Water  Icalding  hot,  which,  they  fay,  is  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  Cure  for  the  moil  dangeroufiy  infe&ed  VefiTel.  A  Friend  and  Neigh¬ 
bour  of  mine  herewith  cured  a  Velfel  of  fo  extreme  ill  Savour,  as  it 
was  thought  it  would  little  lels  than  poilon  any  Liquor  that  was  put  in¬ 
to  it.  Others  have  a  more  eafy,  and  perhaps  no  lefs  effectual  Remedy. 
They  take  two  or  three  Stones  of  Quick-Lime,  which,  in  fix  or  feven 
Gallons  of  Water,  they  let  on  work  in  the  Hogjhead ,  being  clofe 
Hopp’d,  and  tumbling  it  up  and  down  till  the  Commotion  ceafe,  it 
doth  the  feat.  Of  Velfels  that  have  been  formerly  uled,  next  to  that 
which  hath  been  already  acquainted  with  Cider ,  a  White-  Wine,  or 
Vinegar-Cask ,  is  efteem’d  the  bell ;  Claret  or  Sack  not  fo  good.  A 
Barrel  newly  tenanted  by  Small-Beer  fiuits  better  with  Cider  than  a 
Strong- Beer  Velfel. 

6.  Half  a  Peck  of  unground  Wheat  put  to  Cider  that  is  harfh  and 
eager,  will  renew  its  Fermentation ,  and  render  it  more  mild  and  gen¬ 
tle.  Sometimes  it  happens  without  the  Ule  of  any  fuch  means  to 
change  with  the  Seafon,  and  becomes  of  /harp  and  ftowre  unexpectedly 
benign  and  pleaftant.  Two  or  three  Eggs  whole  put  into  an  Hogjhead 
ol  Cider  that  is  become  fharp  and  near  of  kin  to  Vinegar ,  fometimes 
rarely  lenifies  and  gentilizes  it.  One  Pound  of  broad  Figs  flit,  is  faid 
to  dulcify  an  Hogjhead  of  fuch  ider. 

A  Neighbour  Divine  of  my  Acquaintance  affined  me,  that  coming 
into  a  Bar  Jon  age-  houfte  in  Devonjhire ,  where  he  found  eleven  Hog  ft 
heads  of  Cider ;  being  unwilling  to  fell  what  he  never  bought,  he  was 
three  Years  in  fpending  that  Store  which  the  former  Incumbent  had  left 
him ;  and  it  greatly  amus’d  him  (as  well  it  might,  if  he  remember’d 
the  old  Broberb ,  He  mends  as  ftowre  Ale  in  Summer )  to  find  the  fame 
Cider ,  which  in  Winter  was  almoft  as  lharp  as  Vinegar ,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  become  a  potable,  and  a  good-natur’d  Liquor. 

7.  A  little  Quantity  of  Muftard  will  clear  an  Hogjhead  of  muddy 
Cider .  The  fame  Virtue  is  aicribed  to  two  or  ,three  rotten  Apples  put 
into  it.  Muftard  made  with  Sack  preferves  boil’d  Cider ,  and  fpirits 
it  egregiouily. 

8.  Cider  is  found  to  ferment  much  better  in  mild  and  moift,  than 
in  cold  and  dry  Weather.  Every  one’s  Experience  hath  taught  him  lb 
much  in  the  late  frofty  Seafon.  If  it  had  not  wrought  before,  it  was 
in  vain  to  exped  its  working  or  clearing  then,  unlels  by  fome  of  the 
artificial  Means  premention’d,  which  alfo  could  not  be  made  ufe  of  in 
a  more  inconvenient  time. 

9.  The  latter  running  of  the  Cider  bottled  immediately  from  the 
W ring ,  is  by  fome  efteem’d  a  pure,  clear,  fmall,  well-relifh’d  Liquor  ; 
but  fo  much  undervalued  by  them  who  defire  ftrong  Drinks  more  than 
wholftome ,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  it  to  incorporate  with  the  firfl  run- 
ning. 

Tn  Devonjhire ,  where  their  Wrings  are  fo  hugely  great,  that  an 
Hogjhead  or  two  runs  out  commonly  before  the  Apples  fuffer  any  con- 
z  fiderable 
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fiderable  Prelfure,  they  value  this  before  the  other,  much  after  the  rate 
which  we  fet  upon  Live-Honey  (that  which  in  like  fort  drops  freely  out 
of  the  Combs)  above  that  which  renders  not  itfelf  without  Comprejfi- 
on>  In  Jerfey  they  value  it  a  Crown  upon  an  Hogjhead  dearer  than  the 
other.  (This  I  take  from  the  Relation  of  one  of  my  Neighbours, 
who  fometimes  lived  in  that  If  and,  which,  for  Apples  and  Cider ,  is 
one  of  the  moll:  famous  of  all  belonging  to  his  Majefty’s  Dominions  :  ) 
Yet  even  upon  this ,  and  their  choiceft  Ciders ,  they  commonly  bellow 
a  Bail  of  Water  to  every  Hogjhead ;  being  fo  far  (it  feems)  of  Lin- 
dar's  Mind,  that  they  fear  not  any  Prejudice  to  their  molt  excellent 
Liquors  by  a  dafh  of  that  molt  excellent  Element :  Infomuch  that  it 
goes  for  a  common  Saying  amongft  them,  That  if  any  Cider  can  be 
found  in  their  If  and,  which  can  be  prov'd  to  have  no  Mixture  of  W a- 
ter ,  ’tis  clearly  forfeited.  It  feems  they  are  itrongly  conceited,  that 
this  Addition  of  the  moll  uleful  Element  doth  greatly  meliorate  their 
Cider ,  both  in  refpect  of  Colour,  Tajie,  and  Clarity . 

io.  The  bell  Cider- Fruit  with  us  in  this  Part  oiDorJetjhire  (lying 
near  Bridport )  next  to  Lippin  and  Learmain ,  is  a  Bitter-fweet,  or 
(as  we  vulgarly  call  them)  Bitter- fcale ;  of  which  for  the  firft,  the 
Cider  unboil’d  keeps  well  for  one  Year  j  boiling  it,  you  may  keep  it 
two  Years,  or  Ion  gen 

About  feven  Years  fince,  I  gave  myfelf  the  Experience  of  Bitter - 
fcale-Cider  both  crude  and  boil’d.  I  call’d  them  both  to  account  at 
twelve  Months  end.  I  then  found  the  crude  Cider  feemingly  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  the  boil'd.  But,  having  flopp’d  up  the  boil'd ,  I 
took  it  to  task  again  about  ten  Months  after.  At  which  time  I  found 
it  fo  exceffively  firong,  that  five  Perfons  would  hardly  venture  upon  an 
ordinary  Glafs  full  of  it.  My  Friends  would  hardly  believe  but  that  I 
had  heightned  it  with  fome  of  my  Chymical  Spirits.  The  Truth  is, 

I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  drunk  any  Liquor,  on  this  fide  Spi¬ 
rits,  fo  highly  firong  and  fpirituous  *  but  wanting  Pleafantnefs  anfwer- 
able  to  its  Strength,  I  was  not  very  fond  of  my  Experiment :  In 
which  I  boil’d  away,  as  I  remember,  more  than  half. 

n.  A  Neighbour  having  a  good  Provent  of  pure  Lings  (an  Apple  of 
choice  account  with  us)  making  up  a  good  part  of  them  to  Cider,  ex¬ 
pected  rare  Liquor  •  but  it  prov’d  very  mean  and  pitiful  Cider ,  as  ge¬ 
nerally  we  find  that  to  be,  which  is  made  without  Mixture.  We  have 
few  Apples  with  us,  befide  the  Bitter-fcale,  which  yield  good  Cider 
alone;  next  to  it  is  a  Deans- Apple,  and  the  Leleafantine,  I  think, 
may  be  mention’d  in  the  third  place ;  neither  of  which  need  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  other  Apples  to  fet  off  the  Relifh,  as  do  the  reft  of  our  choiceft 
Fruits.  Lippins,  Learmains,  and  July -flowers  commixt,  are  faid  to 
make  the  bell  Cider  in  the  World.  In  Jerfey  ’tis  a  general  Obferva- 
tion,  as  I  hear,  That  the  more  of  Red  any  Apple  hath  in  its  Rind, 
the  more  proper  it  is  for  this  Ufe.  Lalefac'd  Apples  they  exclude  as 
much  as  may  be  from  their  Ctder-V at .  ’Tis  with  us  an  Oblervation, 
That  no  fweet  Apple  that  hath  a  tough  Rind  is  bad  for  Cider . 

i  a.  If  you  boil  your  Cider,  fpecial  Care  is  to  be  had  that  you  put 
it  into  the  Furnace  immediately  from  the  W ring  ;  otherwile  if  it  be 
let  Hand  in  Vats  or  Vejfels  two  or  three  Days  after  the  Preffure,  the  beft 
and  moll  fpirituous  Part  will  afeend  and  vapour  away  when  the  Fire  is 
put  under  it ;  and  the  longer  the  boiling  continues,  the  lefs  of  Good- 
nefs  or  Virtue  will  be  left  remaining;  in  the  Cider . 


Concerning  CIDER. 

My  \ T)iftillations  fufficiently  inftrud  me,  That  the  fame  Liquor 
which  (after fermentation  hath  pafs’d  upon  it)  yields  a  plentiful  quan¬ 
tity  of  Sprit ,  drawn  off  unfermented,  yields  nothing  at  all  of  Sprit . 
And  upon  the  fame  account  it  is  undoubtedly  certain.  That  Cider  boil'd 
immediately  from  the  Wring ,  hath  its  Spirits  compreft,  and  drawn  in¬ 
to  a  narrower  compafs,  which  are  for  the  molt  part  wafh’d  and  evapora¬ 
ted  by  late  unfealonable  boiling. 


Concerning  CIDER.  By  Dr.  Smith . 

9  *  *  '  C  'r'x  '  ,  '  — 

TH  E  beft  time  to  grind  the  Appes  is  immediately  from  the  Tree, 
fo  foon  as  they  are  throughly  ripe ;  for  fo  they  will  yield  the  grea¬ 
ter  quantity  of  Liquor ,  the  Cider  will  drink  the  better,  and  laft  longer, 
than  if  the  Apples  were  hoarded  :  For  Cider  made  of  hoarded  Apples 
will  always  retain  an  unpleafing  Tafte  of  the  Apples ,  efpecially  if  they 
contrad  any  rottennefs. 

The  Cider  that  is  ground  in  a  Stone-cafe  is  generally  accufed  to  tafte 
unpleafantly  of  the  Rinds,  Stems ,  and  Kernels  of  the  Apples ;  which 
it  will  not  if  ground  in  a  Cafe  of  Wood ,  which  doth  not  bruife  them  fo 

much.  #  y_  .  . 

So  foon  as  the  Cider  is  made,  put  it  into  the  F ?Jfel  (leaving  it  about 

the  fpace  of  one  Gallon  empty)  and  prefently  flop  it  up  very  dole: 
This  way  is  obferved  to  keep  it  longer,  and  to  preferve  its  Spirits  better 
than  the  ufual  way  of  filling  the  Veflel  quite  full,  and  keeping  it  open 
till  it  hath  done  fermenting. 

Cider  put  into  a  new  Veflel,  will  often  tafte  of  the  W ood>  if  it  be 
pierced  early  \  but  the  fame  flopped  up  again,  and  referved  till  the  latter 

end  of  the  Year,  will  free  itfelf  of  that  Tafte. 

If  the  Cider  be  fharp  and  thick,  it  will  recover  itfelf  again :  But  if 

fharp  and  clear,  it  will  not. 

About  March ,  (or  when  the  Cider  begins  to  fparkle  in  the  Glafs  ) 
before  it  be  too  fine,  is  the  beft  time  to  bottle  it. 

Cider  will  be  much  longer  in  clearing  in  a  mild  and  moift,  than  in  a 

cold  and  dry  Winter . 

To  every  Hogjhead  of  Cider,  defigned  for  two  Years  keeping,  it  is 
requifite  to  add  (about  March  the  firft  Year)  a  Quart  of  Wheat  un- 

^The  beft  Fruit  (  with  us  in  Gloucefterfhire )  for  the  firft  Year's  Cider, 
are  the  Red-ftrake ;  the  white  and  red  Muft- Apple,  the  fweet  andfowre 
Rippin,  and  the  Harvy- Apple, 

Tearmains  alone  make  but  a  fmall  Liquor,  and  hardly  clearing  of 
itfelf  -  but  mixed  either  with  fweet  or  fowre  Tippins,  it  becomes  very 
brisk  and  clear. 

Muft- Apple-Cider  (though  the  firft  made)  is  always  the  laft  ripe  ; 
by  reafon  that  moft  of  the  Tulp  of  the  Apple  pafteth  the  Strainer  in 
prefting,  and  makes  it  exceeding  thick. 

The  Cider  of  the  Bromsbtiry-crab,  and  Fox-whelp,  is  not  fit  for 

drinking,  till  the  fecond  Tear ,  but  then  very  good, 
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The  Cider  of  the  Bromsbury-crab  yields  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
Spirits ,  in  the  diftillation,  than  any  of  the  others. 

Crabs  and  Bears  mixed,  make  a  very  pleafing  Liquor,  and  much 
fooner  ripe  than  Bears  alone. 


< 


Of  C  I  D  E  R.  By  Captain  Sylas  Taylor, 

HErefordJhire  affords  feveral  forts  of  Cider- Apples,  as  the  two 
forts  of  Red-ftrakesy  the  Gennet-moyle ,  the  Summer-violet , 
or  Billet ,  and  the  Winter-fillet ;  with  many  other  forts  which  are 
ufed  only  to  make  Cider.  Of  which  fome  ufe  each  fort  fimply  •  and 
others  tzz/A’  many  forts  together.  This  Country  is  very  well  ftored  with 
other  forts  of  Apples ,  as  Bippins ,  Bearmains ,  &c.  of  which  there  is 
much  Cider  made,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Cider  drawn  from 
the  Cider*  Apples  \  among  which  the  Red-fir akes  bear  the  Bell ;  a  Fruit 
in  itfelf  foarce  edible  ,  yet  the  Jtiice  being  preffed  out,  is  immediately 
plealant  in  Tafte,  without  anything  of  that  reflringency  which  it  had 
when  incorporated  with  the  Meat ,  or  fiejh'oi  the  Apple.  It  is  many 
times  three  Months  before  it  comes  to  its  clearnefis ,  and  fix  Months 
before  it  comes  to  a  ripenefs  fit  for  drinking ;  yet  I  have  tailed  of  it 
three  Tears  old,  very  plealant,  though  dangerouilyftrong.  The  colour 
of  it,  when  fine ,  is  of  a  fparklirig yellow,  like  Canary,  of  a  good  full 
Body,  and  oily  :  Th eTafie,  like  the  Flavotir  or  Berfume  of  excellent 
Beaches,  very  grateful  to  the  Balate  and  Stomach. 

Gennet-moyles  make  a  Cider  of  a  fmaller  Body  than  the  former,  yet 
very  pleafant,  and  will  laft  a  year.  It  is  a  good  eating  plealant  fharp 
Fruit,  when  ripe,  and  the  belt  Tart-Apple  (as  the  Red-fir ake  alio) 
before  its  ripenels.  The  Tree  grows  with  certain  knotty  extuberancies 
upon  the  branches  and  boughs below  which  knot  we  cut  off  boughs 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  wrifi,  and  place  the  knot  in  the  ground,  which 
makes  the  root ;  and  this  is  done  to  raife  this  fruit ;  but  very  rarely  by 
grafting. 

Of  Fillets  of  both  forts  (  viz.  Summer  and  Winter  )  I  have  made 
Cider  of  that  proportionate  tafte  and  ftrength,  that  I  have  deceived  feve¬ 
ral  experienced  B  abates ,  with  whom  ( limply  )  it  hath  paffed  for  White - 
Wine ;  and  dafhing  it  with  Red-Wine,  it  hath  paffed  for  Claret ;  and 
mingled  with  the  Syrup  of  Rafp’yes  it  makes  an  excellent  Womans 
wine  :  The  fruit  is  not  fo  good  as  the  Gennet-moyle  to  eat :  The  Win¬ 
ter-fillet  makes  a  lafiing  Cider ,  and  the  Summer -fillet  an  early  Cider , 
but  both  very  ftrong  •  and  the  Apples  mixt  together  make  a  good 
Cider. 

Thefe  Apples  yield  a  Liquor  more  grateful  to  my  Balate  (  and  lb 
efteem’d  of  in  Hereford/hire  by  the  greater  Ciderifis  )  than  any  made 
of  B ippins  and  Bearmains  ;  of  which  Sorts  we  have  very  good  in  that 
Country ;  and  thofe  alio  both  Summer  and  Winter  of  both  Sorts,  and 
of  which  I  have  drank  the  Cider ;  but  prefer  the  other. 

Grounds  feparated  only  with  a  Hedge  and  Hitch ,  by  reafon  of  the 
difference  of  Soils ,  have  given  a  great  Alteration  to  the  Cider,  not¬ 
withstanding 
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withftanding  the  Trees  have  been  graffed  with  equal  Care,  the  fame 
Graffs,  and  laftly,  the  fame  Care  taken  in  the  making  of  the  Cider . 
This  as  to  the  Red- ft  rake  ;  I  have  not  obferv’d  the  fame  Nicenefs  in 
any  other  Fruit ;  for  Gennet-moyles  arid  Fillets  thrive  very  well  over 
all  Herefordjhire.  The  Red-ftrake  delights  molt  in  a  fat  Soil:  Ham- 
lacy  is  a  rich  intermix’d  Soil  of  Redfat-tlay  and  Sand ;  and  Kings  • 
capel  a  low  hot  fandy  Ground,  both  well  defended  from  noxious  Winds , 
and  both  very  famous  for  the  Red-ftrake-Cider. 

There  is  a  Fear  in  Hereford  and  Worcefterjhires ,  which  is  called 
Bareland-Fear ,  which  makes  a  very  good  Cider.  I  call  it  Cider 
(  and  not  Ferry  )  becaufe  it  hath  all  the  Froperties  of  Cider.  I  have 
drank  of  it  from  half  a  Year  old  to  two  Years  old.  It  keeps  it  felf 
without  Roping  (  to  which  Ferry  is  generally  inclin’d ; )  and  from  its 
Tafte  ,  Dr.  Beal ,  in  his  little  Treat  ife,  called  the  Herefordjhire - 
Orchard ,  calls  it  defervingly  a  Mafculine  Drink  ;  becaufe  in  Tafte  not 
like  the  fweet  lufcious  Feminine  Juice  of  Fears .  This  Tree  thrives 
very  well  in  barren  Ground,  and  is  a  Fruit  (with  the  Red-ftrake) 
of  which  Swine  will  not  eat }  therefore  fitteft  to  be  planted  in  Hedges 
rows.  -  v 

Redftrake  and  other  Cider- Apples,  when  ripe  (which  you  may 
know  partly  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  Kernels ,  and  partly  by  the  Co - 
lour  and  Smell  of  the  Fruit)  ought  to  be  gathered  in  Baskets  or 
Bags,  preferved  from  bruifing,  and  laid  up  in  Heaps  in  the  Orchard 
to  Sweat ;  covered  every  Night  from  the  Hew  :  Or  elfe  in  a  Barn- 
floor  (or  the  like)  with  forne  Wheat  or  Rye -Jtr aw  under  them,  be¬ 
ing  kept  fo  long,  till  you  find,  by  their  Mellowing ,  ithey  are  fit  for  the 
Mill.  ‘  'V,  v  • 

They  that  grind,  or  bruife  their  Apples  prefently  upon  their  Ga¬ 
thering,  receive  fo  much  Liquor  from  them,  that  between  twenty  or 
twenty  two  Bufhels  will  make  a  Hogjhead  of  Cider  :  But  this  Cider 
will  neither  keep  lb  well,  nor  drink  with  fuch  a  Fragrancy  as  is  deft- 
red  and  endeavoured. 

They  that  keep  them  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  hoarded,  allow  about 
thirty  Bujhels  to  the  making  of  a  Hogjhead ;  but  this  hath  alfo  an 
Inconvenience  ;  in  that  the  Cider  becomes  not  fine,  or  fit  for  drinking, 
fo  conveniently  as  a  Mean  betwixt  thefe  two  will  afford. 

Keep  them  then  about  a  Fortnight  in  a  Hoard ,  and  order  them  to 
be  of  fuch  a  Caft  by  this  Mellowing ,  that  about  Twenty  five  Bujhels 
may  make  a  Hogjhead,  after  which  Mellowing  proceed  thus. 

1.  Fick  and  clear  your  Apples  from  their  Stalks,  Leaves ,  Moazi- 
nefsj  or  any  Thing  that  tends  towards  Rottennefs  or  Decay. 

2.  Lay  them  before  the  Stone  in  the  Cider-Mill,  or  elfe  beat  them 
fmall  with  Beaters  ( fuch  as  Faviours  ufe  to  fix  their  pitching  )  in 
deep  Troughs  of  Wood  or  Stone  till  they  are  fit  for  the  Prefs. 

3.  Having  laid  clean  Wheat-Straw  in  the  bottom  of  your  Frefsy 
lay  a  Heap  of  bruifed  Apples  upon  it,  and  fo  with  Imall  Handfuls,  or 
wifps  of  Straw ,  which  by  twilling  takes  along  with  it  the  ends  of 
the  Straw  laid  firft  in  the  bottom,  proceed  with  the  bruifed  Apples, 
and  follow  the  Heaps  with  your  twilled  Straw,  till  it  comes  to  the 
Height  of  two  Foot,  or  two  Foot  and  a  half-  and  fo  with  fome  Straw 
drawn  in  by  Twifting,  and  turned  over  the  top  of  it  (fo  that  the 
bruifed  Apples  are  let  as  it  were  into  a  deep  Cheefe-vat  of  Straw, 
from  which  the  Country  People  call  it  their  Q ider-cheefe)  let  the 
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Board  fall  upon  it  even  and  flat,  and  fo  engage  the  Force  of  your 
Skrew  or  Prefs,  fo  long  as  any  Liquor  will  run  from  it.  Inftead  of 

this  Cbeefe  others  ufe  Bags  of  Hair-cloth.  .  . 

.  Take  this  Liquor  thus  forced  by  the  Prefs,  and  (Irani  it  tho¬ 
rough  a  Strainer  of  Hair  into  a  Vat,  from  whence  ftraight  (or  that 
Day  )  in  Pails,  carry  it  to  the  Cellar,  tunning  it  up  preiently  in  uch 
VMs  as  you  intend  to  preferve  it  in;  for  I  cannot  approve  of  a  long 
evaporation  of  Spirits,  and  then  a  Difturbance  after  it  fettles. 

r  Let  your  Velfels  be  very  tight  and  clean  wherein  you  put  your 
v  J  Cider  to  fettle :  The  beft  Form  is  the  Stand  or 

Stand,  which  is  let  upon  the  leffer  End,  from 
the  top  tapering  downwards ;  as  fuppofe  the  head 
to  be  thirty  Inches  T)iameter,  let  then  the  bot¬ 
tom  be  but  eighteen  or  twenty  Inches  in  THawi- 
tev\  let  the  Tunholo  or  Bung-hole  be  on  the  one 
Side  outwards ,  towards  the  Top.  The  reafon  of 
the  Goodnefs  of  this  form  of  Fejfel  is,  be^anfe 
Cider  (  as  all  ftrong  Liquors  )  after  Fermenta¬ 
tion  and  Working,  contrads  a  Cream  or  Skin  on 
the  top  of  them,  which  in  this  Form  of  Ve[fel  is 
as  it  finks  contraBed,  and  fortified  by  that  Con- 
traftion  and  will  draw  frelh  to  the  laft  Drop;  whereas  in  our  ordinary 
Velfels  when  drawn  out  about  the  half  or  middle,  this  Skin  dilates 
and  breaks,  and  without  a  quick  Draught  decays  and  dies. 

6.  Referve  a  Pottle  or  Gallon  of  the  Liquor  to  fill  up  the  Veffelto 
the  Brim  of  the  Bung-hole,  as  oft  as  the  Fermentation  and  working 

lelfens  the  Liquor,  till  it  hath  done  its  Work. 

7  When  it  hath  compleated  its  Work,  and  that  xht  Vejfel  is  filled 
un  to  the  Bung-hole,  flop  it  up  clofe  with  well-mix’d  Clay,  and  well 
tempered,  with  a  Handful  of  Bqy-falt  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  Clay, 
to  keep  it  moift,  and  renewed  as  oft  as  Need  ihall  require ;  for  if  the 
Clay  grows  dry,  it  gives  Vent  to  the  Spirits  of  the  Liquor,  by  which 

I  am  againft  either  the  boy  ling  of  Cider,  or  the  hanging  of  a  Bag  of 
Spices  in  it,  or  the  Ufe  of  Ginger  in  drinking  it ;  by  which  Things 
People  labour  to  correft  that  Windinefs  which  _  they  fancy  to  be  in  it . 
I  think  Cider  not  Windy ;  thofe  that  ufe  to  drink  it  are  moft  free  from 
Windinefs  ;  perhaps  the  Virtue  of  it  is  fuch,  as  that  once  ripened  and 
mellowed,  the  drinking  of  it  in  fuch  Strength  combates  with  that 
Wind  which  lies  infenfibly  latent  in  the  Body.  The  Cider  made.and 
fold  here  in  London  in  Bottles,  may  have  that  Windinefs  with  it  as 
Bottle-beer  hath,  becaufe  they  were  never  luffered  to  ferment.  But 
thofe  that  have  remarked  the  Strength  and  Vigor  of  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  what  weighty  Things  it  will  call  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
and  with  how  many  Bubbles  and  Bladders  of  Wind  it  doth  work,  wil 
believe  that  it  clears  it  felf  by  that  Operation  ol  all  fuch  injurious 

^To  preferve  Cider  in  Bottles,  I  recommend  unto  you  my  own  Ex¬ 
perience,  which  is,  not  to  bottle  it  up  before  Fermentation  ;  for  that 
incorporates  the  windy  Quality,  which  otherwile  woul  e  eje  c  y 
that  Operation.  This  violent  Suppreffion  or  Fermentation  mjkes  it 
windy  in  drinking,  (though,  Iconfefs,  brisk  to  xhe  Tafte,  axi  fpttg 

/y  cutting  to  the  Palate : )  But  after  Fermentation,  the  Cider  reft- 
J  °  f  ing 
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ing  two,  three,  or  four  Months,  draw  it,  and  bottle  it  up,  and  lo  lay 
it  in  a  Repojitory  of  cool  fpringing  IV ater  two  or  three  foot,  or  more, 
deep ;  this  keeps  the  Spirits,  and  the  bell  of  the  Spirits  of  it  toge¬ 
ther  :  This  makes  it  drink  quick  and  lively ;  it  comes  into  the  Glafs 
not  pale  or  troubled,  but  bright  yellow,  with  a  fpeedy  vanilhing  Nit- 
tine  Js  ,  as  the  Vintners  call  it)  which  evaporates  with  a  fparkling  and 
whizzing  Noile ;  and  than  this  I  never  tailed  either  Wine  or  Cider 
that  plealed  better :  Infomuch  that  a  Nobleman  tailing  of  a  Bottle  out 
of  the  Water  (himfelf  a  great  Cider  ift )  protelled  the  Excellency  of  it, 
and  made  with  much  greater  Charges,  at  his  own  Dwelling,  a  Water 
Repojitory  for  his  Cider  with  good  Succefs. 

.  t 


An  Account  of  Perry  and  Cider, out  of  Glocejlerjhire. 

Imparted  by  Daniel  Colin?  all 3  Efq5\ 

'  s. 

About  Taynton ,  five  Miles  beyond  Gloucefter ,  is  a  mix’d  Sort  of 
Land ,  partly  Clay,  a  Marie ,  and  Crajh ,  as  they  call  it  there; 
on  all  which  Sorts  of  Land  there  is  much  Fruit  growing,  both  for  the 
Table  and  for  Cider :  But  it  is  Bears  it  moll  abounds  in,  of  which 
the  bell  Sort  is  that  they  name  the  Squajh-Bear ,  which  makes  the  bell 
Berry  in  thofe  Parts.  Thefe  Trees  grow  to  be  very  large  and  exceed¬ 
ing  fruitful,  bearing  a  fair  round  Beat \  red  on  the  one  fide,  and  yel¬ 
low  on  the  other,  when  fully  ripe.  It  oftentimes  falls  from  the  Tree , 
-which  commonly  breaks  it ;  but  it  is  of  a  Nature  fo  harlh,  that  the 
Hogs  will  hardly  eat  them . 

They  ulually  plant  the  Stocks  firll,  and  when  of  competent  Bignels 
(and  tall  enough  to  prevent  Cattle)  grajf  upon  them.  ’Tis  obferv’d, 
that  where  Land  is  plow'd  and  drefsd  for  Com,  the  Trees  thrive  much 
better  than  in  the  B apt ur e-grounds,  lo  as  divers  Orchards  are  yearly 
plow’d  and  fown  with  Corn,  which,  for  the  moll  part,  they  fuller  their 
Swine  to  eat  upon  the  Ground  without  cutting ;  and  luch  Blantations 
feldom  or  never  fail  of  plentiful  Crops,  efpecially  in  the  Rye-land  or 
light  Grounds. 

About  Michaelmas  is  made  the  bell  Cider ,  and  that  of  fuch  Fruit 
as  drops  from  the  Trees ,  being  perfe&ly  mature ;  and  if  any  are  ga¬ 
thered  fooner,  they  let  them  lie  in  the  Houfe  eight  or  nine  Days  for  the 
better  mellowing. 

The  bell  Mills  to  grind  in  are  thole  of  Stone ,  which  refembles  a 
Mill-ftone  fet  edge- ways,  moved  round  the  Trough  by  an  Horfe  till 
the  Fruit  be  bruifed  fmall  enough  for  the  Brejs.  This  done,  then 
put  it  up  into  a  Crib  made  with  llrong  Studs,  and  Oaken  or  Hafel 
Twigs  about  three  foot  high,  and  two  and  a  half  wide  •  which  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  Stone  or  Wooden  Cheefe-fat,  a  foot  broader  than  the  Crib , 
fitted  to  a  round  Trough  for  the  Liquor  to  pafs  into  the  Ciltern,  which 
is  a  large  Velfel.  When  the  Crib  is  filled  with  the  forefaid  ground 
Fruit ,  they  put  a  Stone  upon  it ;  but  firll  they  fit  a  Circle  of  frefh 
Straw  about  the  Crib  to  preferve  the  Muft  (which  is  the  bruifed 
Fruit )  from  {training  through  the  Crib  when  they  apply  the  Skrews , 
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\vhich  being  two  in  number,  and  of  a  good  Size,  turn  in  a  great  Beam , 
and  lb  are  wrung  down  upon  the  Crib ,  within  which  they  place  two 
wide  and  thick  Cheefe-fats ,  and  feveral  Blocks  upon  the  fruit,  to 
crufh  it  down  with  the  more  Force,  by  which  means  it  is  wrung  lo  dry* 
as  nothing  can  be  had  more  out  of  it.  A  Crib  will  contain  at  once  as 
much  ground  Fruit ,  as  will  make  above  an  Hogjhead  ol  Cider ;  and 
there  may  be  difpatched  fix  or  feven  fuch  V ejfels  in  one  Day* 

When  the  Fr  effing  is  finifhed,  they  take  out  the  Fruit ,  and  put  it 
into  a  ereat  Fat ,  pouring  feveral  Fails  of  IC ater  to  it;  which  being 
well  impregn'd,  is  ground  again  llightly  in  the  Mill ,  to  make  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Cider  for  the  Servants'.  This  they  ufualiy  drink  all  the  I  ear 

When  the  beft  Liquor  is  tunn’d  up,  they  commonly  leave  the  Bung- 
hole  open  for  nine  or  ten  Days  to  ferment  and  purify  ;  for  though  in 
moft  Places  they  add  framing  to  all  this,  yet  ibme  ot  the  Husks  and 
Ordure  will  remain  in  it.  The  V ?Jfel,  after  a  Day  or  two  handing,  is 
fill'd  uu  ;  and  ftill  as  the  Cider  waftes  in  working,  they  lupply  it  again, 
till  no  more  Filth  riles  ;  and  then  fop  it  up  very  accurately  dole, 
leaving  only  a  fmall  breathing  Hole  to  give  it  Air  for  a  Month  alter, 

and  to  prevent  the  bur  fling  of  the  Vejfel.  . 

Note,  That  they  lometimes  put  two  thirds  Fears ,  and  one  thud  oi 

Apples. 

The  ufual  Names  of  Gloucefterfhire  Cider-Fruit. 

Red-fir akes ,  growing  chiefly  in  the  Rye-lands  ;  fweet  IP  hite-Mufi \ 
Re  d- Mu  ft ,  the  Winter-Muft ,  the  Streak-Muft ,  the  Gennct-Moyl, 
the  Woodcock-Apple ,  the  Bromfgrove-Crab,  the  Great-White-Crab 9 
the  Fleming ,  and  divers  other  Sorts,  but  thefe  are  the  principal. 

The  Pears  for  Perry  are , 

The  Red  Sqnajh-Fear  efteenfd  the  beft,  the  John-Fear,  the  Har¬ 
pary  Green-Fear ,  the  Drake-Fear,  the  Green  Squajh-Fear ,  the  Ma- 
ry-F ear ,  the  Lullam-F ear  .*  Thele  are  the  chief. 

For  making  of  Cider?  out  of  Mr*  Cook. 

LET  your  Fruit  hang  till  thorough  ripe ,  to  be  known  by  the 
Brownefs  of  the  Kernel. ,  or  that  they  rattle  in  the  Apple ,  or  if 
they  fall  much  in  ftill  Weather,  or  that  they  handle  like  dry  Wood, 
founding  if  toffed  up :  If  it  be  green,  your  Cider  will  be  fowre.  Ga¬ 
ther  dry,  with  thefe  Directions :  Rejed  the  much  bruifed,  they  will 

rot,  mar  th zTafte,  and  give  an  high  Colour. 

Of  good  yielding  Fruit  not  too  long  kept,  iS  or  ao  Bujbels  will 
make  an  Hogjhead :  If  you  gather  not  by  Hand,  which  is  tedious,  lay 
a  Trufs  of  Straw  beneath  the  Tree ,  and  over  that  a  Blanket,  difcreet- 
ly  fhaking  it  down,  not  too  many  at  a  time,  but  often  carrying  them 
where  they  are  to  Iweat,  which  Ihould  be  on  dry  boarded  Floois  ;  by 
no  means  on  Earth,  unlefs  Store  of  fweet  Straw  lie  under  :  By  about 
io  or  14  Days  they  will  have  done  fweating.  Then  grind  or  beat 

them,  keeping  the  Fruit  feyeral,  in  cafe  you  have  enough  to  fill  a  Vef- 
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fel  of  one  kind ;  if  not,  put  fuch  together  as  are  near  ripe  together, 
for  its  more  uniformly  fermenting.  Winter  Fruit  may  lie  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  e’er  you  grind :  the  greener  they  are  when  gathered,  let 
them  lie  the  longer. 

Being  ground ,  let  them  continue  24  Hours  before  prejfmg ;  'twill 
give  it  the  more  Amber-bright  Colour,  hinder  its  ov zx- fermenting ; 
and  if  the  Fruit  were  very  mellow,  add  to  each  20  Buffiels  of  Stamp¬ 
ings,  6  Gallons  of  pure  Water  poured  on  them  fo  loon  as  beaten.  The 
fofter  and  mellower ,  the  more  Water  to  reftrain  its  oyer- working,  and 
tho’  the  Cider  be  weaker,  it  will  prove  the  pleafanter :  For  over-ripe 
and  mellow  Fruit,  let  go  fo  much  oi  the  loole  and  flefhy  Subftance 
thro’  the  Percolation,  that  with  Difficulty  will  you  feparate  the  Lee 
from  the  Liquor  before  it  ferment ,  and  then  away  go  the  brisk  and 
pleafant  Spirits,  and  leave  a  vapid  or  fowre  Drink,  contracted  from  the 
remanent  grofs  Lees.  The  Cider  made  of  fuch  Fruit  had  need  be 
fettling  24  Hours  in  a  large  Vat  or  Vejfel ,  that  the  Faces  may  fettle 
before  you  tun  it  up  ;  and  then  draw  it  off,  leaving  as  much  of  this  thick 
Lee  behind  as  you  can,  (which  yet  you  may  put  among  your  Preffings 
for  a  Water  -Cider.  If  you  conceive  your  Cider  Hill  fo  turbid  that  it 
will  work  much,  then  draw  it  into  another  V ?Jfel  by  a  Tap  two  or  three 
Inches  from  the  bottom,  and  fo  let  it  fettle  fo  long,  as  you  think  it  is 
near  ready  to  work  in  it :  for  if  it  work  in  your  Tubs ,  little  of  the 
grofs  Lees  will  you  be  able  to  get  from  it.  Note ,  That  you  mull:  keep 
it  cover’d  all  the  time  it  is  in  your  Tubs,  and  the  finer  you  put  it  up 
in  your  Vejfel ,  the  lefs  it  will  ferment ,  and  the  better  your  Drink : 
But  in  cafe  you  chill  the  Cider  (as  oft  it  happens  in  cold  Winter  Wea¬ 
ther)  fo  as  it  do  not  work  when  put  into  Cask,  call  into  it  a  Pint  of 
the  Juice  of  Alehoof  with  half  the  Quantity  of  Icing-glafs  to  refine 
it,  which  tho’  it  do  not  fuddenly,  at  the  Spring  it  will. 

Thefe  Directions  obferv’d,  barrel  it  up  ;  and  when  it  ceafes  working, 
bung  it  clofe,  and  referve  it  fo  till  fit  to  bottle ,  that  is,  when  fine,  fince 
till  then  it  will  endanger  their  burfting  ;  and  if  you  would  have  it  very 
brisk  and  cutting  (which  moft  affed)  put  a  little  Lump  of  Loaf-fugar 
into  every  Bottle. 

The  Golden  Tip  pin,  Kerton  Tippin,  Rujfet  Harvy ,  Kentijh  Cod 
Un ,  make  excellent  Cider ;  but  above  all,  Red-ftrakes  and  Gennet - 
moyles :  Indeed  any  Apple  which  is  not  a  Crab ;  there  being  divers  forts 
of  Wildings  and  hard-flejh’d  Apples  proper  for  this  Liquor :  But  that 
Tear  or  Apple  which  is  of  a  loft  and  loofe  Fleffi  is  not  fit  to  make  a 
vinous  Drink,  becaufe  of  their  breaking  into  fo  many  Particles,  which 
are  fo  difficult  to  feparate :  That  Fruit  therefore  which  being  prefs’d 
flats  down  and  feparates  leaft,  and  that  being  kept  beyond  its  time  of 
Maturity,  grows  rather  tough  than  mellow,  is  far  the  bell. 

For  Water-Cider ,  take  your  Stampings  when  you  prefs  them  from 
your  firft  Liquor,  and  put  them  into  Tubs  ;  and  they  being  full,  put 
to  them  half  as  much  Water  as  you  had  of  Cider,  the  riper  your  Fruit, 
the  more  Watery  cover  your  Veflels,  and  fo  let  them  Hand  four  or  five 
Nights  and  Days;  if  the  Seafon  be  cold,  a  full  Week;  then  prefs  the 
Stampings ;  and  having  as  much  as  will  fill  a  Veflel,  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  , 
and  fcum  it  well ;  and  that  abated  lomewhat,  pour  it  into  Coolers ,  and 
being  cold,  tun  it  up,  and  bung  it  well  after  it  has  left  working.  In  a 
Month  after  you  may  drink.  Some  add  a  little  Ginger ,  Cloves ,  Ju¬ 
niper-berries,  as  tfiey  fancy. 
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In  this  fort  order  Berries,  only  let  not  the  Fruit  be  too  ripe :  Thofe 
of  hard  Flelh,  ftonyeft  Core,  and  harfh  Tafte,  are  belt :  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  Tear  near  Watford  ■  and  Capt.  Wingats  near  Welling ,  alfo 
Ruffin  Pear. 

Moft  fort  of  Baking-Tears  make  good  Terry . 

Be  curious  of  fweet  well  feafon’d  Casks ,  fuch  as  have  had  Sack , 
White ,  Claret ,  or  good  Ale ,  in  them  before. 

Another. 

TAKE  your  Apples  when  they  relifh  beft,  not  too  green,  nor 
too  mellow ;  they  who  have  large  Plantations  may  lhake  their 
Frees  a  little,  and  gather  thofe  which  fall  off  eafily,  and  {refs  them 
the  fame  Day.  Fill  not  your  Cask  above  three  quarters  full,  and  let  it 
Band  till  it  grow  clear,  which  is  commonly  within  eight  or  ten  Days, 
and  then  draw  off  only  the  clear,  and  fill  up  a  clean  Cask  almoft  to  the 
top-  giving  it  vent  thrice  a  Day,  left  it  burft  theVeffielj  and  fo  conti¬ 
nue  to  do  for  a  W eek. 

Then,  for  every  ten  Gallons  of  Cider ,  take  one  Pound  of  Raifins 
of  the  Sun ,  and  put  them  into  fome  Brandy  for  a  Day  or  two,  and 
then  take  only  the  Raifins  and  fiingthem  into  the  Cider,  letting  it  ftand 
three  or  four  Days  more.  Laftly,  ftop  the  Cask  very  clofe,  but  bottle 
it  not  till  March ,  except  it  be  of  Codlins ,  which  will  not  keep  fo 
long. 

Another. 

Cider  of  Harvy- Apples,  or  Pippins  boy  I’d,  fent  me 
out  of  Wales  by  Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  of  Hanmer. 

YO  U  muft  take  only  one  fort  of  thofe  Apples  without  mixture  of 
kinds,  and  when  they  are  ft  amp' d,  let  them  be  ft  rained,  boiling 
the  Juice,  and  continually  as  the  Scum  rifes,  clear  it.  In  this  Work 
you  muft  diligently  watch  and  obferve  the  Colour  as  it  boils,  and  not 
fuffer  it  to  exceed  the  looks  of  good  Small-Beer,  for  if  you  exped  till 
it  be  too  high  charg’d,  it  will  become  nothing  worth:  The  Cider  well 
clear’d  of  the  Scum ,  fofoon  as  it  is  cold  tun  it  into  a  fweet  Veffiel,  lea¬ 
ving  only  a  vent ,  the  reft  clofe  flopp'd,  and  when  it  fings,  and  begins  to 
bubble  up  at  the  vent,  draw  it  out  into  Bottles  carefully  clos’d :  This 
will  become  excellent  Drink.  Note,  That  you  are  to  ftamp  and  make 
your  Cider  of  Harvy  Apples  as  loon  as  they^re  gather’d ;  but  the 
Pippins  may  lie  at  the  leaft  fix  W eeks  without  detriment. 

Another  Account  of  CIDER,  from  a  Perlon  of 

great  Experience. 

Cider-Apples  for  Strength,  and  a  long  lafting  Drink,  is  beft  made 
of  the  Fox-Whelp  of  the  For  eft  of  Dean ,  but  which  comes  not 
to  be  drunk  till  two  or  three  Tears  old, 
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2.  Bromsbury-Crab  the  fecond  Year;  in  the  Coaft  and  Trad  'twixt 
Hereford  and  Ledbury . 

3.  'Under- leaf  belt  at  two  Years,  a  very  plentiful  Bearer,  hath  a 

RheniJh-lVine  flavour  ;  the  Very  bell  of  all  Ciders  of  this  kind,  hoar¬ 
ded  a  little  within  Doors  :  The  longer  you  would  keep ,  the  longer  you 
muft  hoard  your  Fruit .  c  ' 

4.  The  Red-ftrake  of  King's-Capel,  and  thofe  Parts,  is  in  great 
variety  .*  Some  make  Cider  that  is  not  of  continuance,  yet  pleafant  and 
good;  others,  that  lafts  long,  inclining  towards  the  Bromsbury-Crab 
rather  than  a  Red-ftrake. 

•7  p  v  '  -t  \  *  *"*[■  .  , 

5.  A  long  pale  Apple ,  called  the  Cokings  about  Ludlow ,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Bearer.  7 

6.  The  Arier- Apple,  aconftant  Bearer ,  making  aftrong  and  lafting 
Cider  ;  fome  call  them  Richards ,  fome  Grange- Apples ^and  indeed 
they  make  lb  excellent  a  Drink ,  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  recover'd 
into  ufe. 

7.  The  Olive ,  well  known  about  Ludlow ,  may,  I  conceive,  be  ac¬ 
counted  of  the  Winter-Cider- fipples ,  of  Which  'tis  the  conftant  re¬ 
port,  that  an  Hogjhead  of  the  Fruit  will  yield  an  Hogjhead  of  Cider . 

=, 

The  Summer -Ciders  are , 

,;b  ,‘V  Vv.  <  "f  ”  '  <-‘f;  d  '  '■  ).  'Vi 

1.  The  Gennet-Moyl  of  one  year:  The  beft  Baking- Apple  that 

grows,  and  keeps  long  baked ;  but  not  fo  unbaked  without  growing 
mealy,  it  dries  wellin  the  Oven ,  and  with  little  trouble.  The  Gennet . 
Moyl-Cider ,  when  the  Fruit  is  well  hoarded  and  mellow,  will  body, 
and  keep  better,  ;  < 

2.  The  Summer  Red- ft  rake,  of  a  wonderful  fragrant  and  Aromatick 

quality.  ‘  b 

3.  Sir  Ed.  Harley's  little  Apple ,  efteemed  to  make  one  of  thericheft 
Ciders  in  the  World.  Alfo  his, 

4.  Great  Summer- Apple,  refembling  the  Red-firake ,  juicy  and 
Aromatick. 

5.  The  White- Mufi ,  fireaked-Mufi,  &Cc.  great  Bearers,  and  their 
Cider  early  ripe. 

b.  Bearmains,  have  made  excellent  Cider ,  as  good,  if  not  iuperior 
to  any  other  in  lome  years ;  and  though  it  be  true,  that  every  fort  of 
Fruit  makes  better  Drink  fome  years  than  others ;  yet,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  goodnefs  and  perfection  of  Cider  refults  from  the  lucky,  or 
intelligent  Gathering,  or  Hoarding  of  the  Fruit ,  or  from  both;  and 
this  Knowledge  muft  be  from  Experience. 

7.  Generally,  the  Cider  longeft  in  fining ,  is  ftrongeft  and  beft  lafting, 
efpecially  if  the  Fruit  have  been  well  hoarded  for  l  ome  time. 

8.  Cider  made  of  Green  and  immature  Fruit ,  will  not  fine  kindly, 
and  when  it  does,  it  abides  not  long  good,  but  fuddenly  becomes  eager . 

p.  Cider  kept  in  very  cool  Cellars ,  if  made  of  ripe  Fruit  renders  it 
long  in  fining ,  and  lometimes  Cider  by  expofing  abroad  in  the  Sun,  and 
kept  warm ,  hath  fooner  matur'd ,  and  continu'd  long  good :  But  the 
beft  Drink  is  that  which  fines  of  it  lelf,  preferved  in  an  indifferent 
temper. 

10.  All  Cider  buffers  Fermentation  when  Trees  are  blojfoming^  though 
it  be  never  fo  old ;  and  Cider  of  very  ripe  Fruity  if  bottl'd  in  that 
feafon,  will  acquire  a  fragrancy  of  the  blojfonh 
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ii.  New  Cider ,  and  all  diluted  and  water’d  Ciders ,  are  great  Ene - 
mies' to  the  Teeth ,  and  caufe  violent  in  them,  and  Rheums  in 

the  Head.  ,  0  , 

jo.  One  Rotten- Apple,  of  the  fame  kind  with  th o  hound,  corrupts 

a  who! oVejfel,  and  makes  it  Mufty.  ;  n  •  .  . 

But  fince  the  Second,  and  former  Imprejftons^  of  thefe  Difcourfes, 
there  i-s  publifh’d  (by  an  ingenious  and  obliging  Hand)  th $  Vine- 
turn  Britannicum ,  treating  not  only  .of  Cider ,  but  fuch  other  Wines 
and  Drinks,  as  are  extracted  out  of  feveral  Fruits  :  It  is  there  he  re¬ 


commends,  .y  _  v 

The  not  gathering  Fruit  for  Cider,,  till  fiall  Maturity  and  Fragran - 
Cy  •  and  that  it  is  better  to  make  feveral  Frejfings ,  than  all  at  once,, 

proportioning  the  jVfftels  accordingly.  n.;  •  .  .  ,  . 

That  thr  Fruit  'be  carefully  gather’d,  not  'wind fallen  nor  bruts  d  : 
Let  fuch  be  left  to  dry  a  competent  Time  before  Grindings  inhering 
your  Cider  thoroughly  to  ferment  before  you  Cask  it  up. 

Let  Cidf?  Fruit  remain  fome  Time  in  the  Heap  upon  dry  Straw , 
and  under  Shelter,  in,  a  fweet  Place,  to  fweat  out  the  t  hlegm  and  fu- 
perfluoup  Moifture,  -  from  ten  to  twenty  Days,  if  the  Fruit  bo  harjh , 

but  not  too  long.  m 

Then  extrad  the  Liquor ,  either  by  hand-founding  with  great  Le¬ 
fties  ( which  is  the  ruder  and  worft  way  )  or  by  the  Horfe- Mill ,  with 
the  Mill  ft  one  on  Itdge  in  a  Trough  of  Stone ,  expeditious,  but  charge¬ 
able:  Or  by  grating ,  beating  with  a  Maule,  which  are  trifling:  Or, 
belt  of  all,  by  an  Engine^  deferib’d  by  the  Author ,  pv8av.fiCc.  to  whieR 

we  refer  the  Curious.  \  .  .  .  ■  \ 

Remember,  when  you  bring  your  Fruit  to  the  Mill ,  you  reject  the 


rotten,  unripe  Stalks Leaves.  :  \  . 

That  you  grind  not  fo  fmall,  as  that  too  much  of  the  Tulp  pafs, 

with  the  Liquor,  „ ;  >  . 

That  after  Grinding  it  Hand  24  or  48  Hours ,  both  to-  Require  Co¬ 
lour,  and  that  the  unbruifed  Parts  of  the  Fruit  may  the  eafier  fepa- 
rate  from  the  Juice  in  the  Brefs. 

That  fome  of  the  Cider  be  iuffedd  to  diftill  either  through  a  falfe 
bottom  to  the  Vat,  or  by  a  Tap  into  a  fit  Recipient :  This  being  the 


Virgin,  and  bell  Liquor.  Laftly, 

That  you  fquezee  the  bruifed  Fulp  in  the  Skrew-prefs ,  within  a 
Circle  of  clean,  iweet  Wheat  ftraw ;  winding  in  the  Heap  with  the 
Wifp  to  a  Foot  in  Height,  before  you  place  the  Board-,  and  apply  the 
Straw .  But  inftead  of  the  Straw -wifp ,  a  Basket  may  be  fitted, 
which  with  a  little  Straw  within,  will  keep  the  Fruit  in  better  Order ; 


fome  make  Ufe  of  a  Hair-cloth-bag  placed  in  a  Frame. 

That  you  prefs  it  as  dry  as  may  be,  unlefs  you  intend  to  make  a 

diluter  Sort,  by  mixing  therewith  the  Mure. 

That  you  pour  the  Liquor  coming  from  the  Prefs,  through  a  Strain¬ 
er  into  a  large  Vat ,  to  detain  the  grolfer  pieces  01  the  Fruit  horn  in¬ 
termixing  with  the  clear. 

That  you  do  not  tun  it  up  immediately,  as  fome  pretend,  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation  of  Spirits ;  but,  to  call  a  Cloth  or  Blanket  over  the 
Vat ,  to  the  end  that  the  wild  and  untameable  Spirits  (  which  would 
even  burft  the  Barrel )  may  be  a  little  check’d  and  lubdu  d. 

That  you  carefully  feparate  the  Flying  Lee ,  namely,  the  difpeisd 

and  grolfer  F articles  of  the  Fruit ,  which  comes  with  the  Liquor ; 

This 
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This  facilated  by  Warmth,  or  Ifng-glafs,  three  or  four  ounces  to  an 
Hogjhead,  beaten  thin,  macerated \  and  cut  in  fimall  pieces  in  White* 
wine-,  then  fet  on  a  gentle  Hire,  till  ’tis  well  diffolv’d,  boil  it  in  a 
Gallon  of  Cider,  and  call  it  into  the  Mafs,  fuppofe  it  of  20  Gallons * 
and  l'o  to  every  like  Proportion,  ftkring  ft  well,  and  covering  it  dole 
for  ten  or  twelve  Hours,  within  whichvTime  it  will  ufually  have  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  Glals.  Thus  when  it  chafes  working,  draw  it  from  the 
Scum  with  a  little  Spigot  below,  or  better  by  a  Syphon  above,  and  fo 
barrel  it  up  clofe.  t  ,  '  » 

JSlote,  That  as  you  augment  the  Proportion  of  IJkig-glafs  or  Water- 
gleys,  fo  it  will  become  more'  limpid  and'  clear ;  but  there  is  a  Medio¬ 
crity  to  be  oblerv’d,  left  you  render  it  too  lean  and  thin.  r 

That  this  way,  as  his  ufeful  to  the  defecating  of  the  ffuices  of  all 
(p^er  Liquors  made  of  Fruit,  fo  is  it  preferable  to  alf  Ferment  at  i- 
onsoiTefl,  Toafts,  Fer eolations,  and  Rac kings,  which  pot  only  tend 
to  Acidity,  but  wafts  and  dilpirits  the  Juices,  and  befides  is  very  trou- 
blelome. 

•  *  J  ’  .»*..•  w  •-  ■■  i  ;  -  ,  > »  i  Ij  » 

That  Refidence  of  impur o-fteces  may  be  call  on  the  Mure ,  if  you  re- 
prefs  for  a  Water-Cider. 

The  Liquors  thus  pqrified  are  not  obnoxious  (by  fome  frequent  ife- 
fermentations)  to  burft  the  Bottles  upon  change  of  Weather. 

Laftly,  Is  preferibed  the  fame  Form  of  Handing  Vejfels ,  to  pre- 
ferve  and  keep  it  in,  as  we  have  already  mention'd.  The  Bunghole  to 
be  of  two  Inches  Diameter,  with  a  Flug ,  and  a  Vent-hole  near  it. 

•  That  new  Vejfels  be  leafon’d,  and  icalded  with  Water  in  which 
Applefummis  hath  been  boiled  :  If  old  Vejfels,  that  they  be  fuch  as 
have  been  us’d  for  Canary,  Spanijh -Wines,  or  Metheglin ,  by  no 
means  Ale  or  Beer^  yet  Small-beer  Yelfels  if  well  fealded,  may  ferve 
upon  Occalion. 

To  correct  the  Muftinefs  of  Vejfels  is  preRribed  a  Decoftion  of  Fep- 
per  in  Water,  one  Ounce  to  a  Hogjhead ;  the  Vejfel  being  fill’d  with 
it  Raiding  hot,  and  fo  let  Hand  two  or  three  Days :  The  fame  is  cur'd 
with  two  or  three  Stones  of  Quick-lime,  -to  fix  or  feven  Gallons  of 
Water,  put  into  the  Hogjhead  clofe  Hopp’d,  and  roll’d  up  and  down. 

Glafs  Bottles  preferred ;  the  Stopples  exquifitely  fitted  by  grinding 
them  with  Oil  and  Smyris ,  or  Emery  (as  our  Workmen  call  it)  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  preferve  each  Stopple  to  its  Bottle,  by  tying  it  by  the 
Knob  to  the  Neck  thereof  with  a  Packthread. 

The  Cure  of  mufiy  Bottles  is  boiling  them  in  a  Yelfel  of  Water, 
putting  them  in  whilft  the  Water  is  cold,  to  prevent  their  cracking, 
and  then  fet  them  on  Straw ,  and  not  on  the  cold  Floor,  when  you 
take  them  out. 

In  Tunning  your  Cider,  the  VeflTels  dry,  fill  them  within  an  Inch  or 
lels  of  the  top,  that  there  be  fpace  for  the  Head  or  Skin  ;  remembring 
to  leave  the  Bung-hole  open,  or  ilightly  cover’d  two  or  three  Days,  to 
perfedl  its  fermenting 9  if  it  happen  to  work :  If  not,  and  that  it  be 
defign’d  for  long  keeping,  put  into  it  fome  unground  Wheat ,  a  Quart 
to  an  Hogjhead,  which  inducing  an  artificial  Head  or  Skin ,  protects  it 
from  all  poflible  Injury  of  the  Air. 

Having  clofs’d  the  Bung,  peg  the  Vent  but  loofely ;  that  in  cafe  the 
Liquor  be  unquiet,  it  may  not  heave  up  the  Head  of  the  Barrel : 
Wherefore  you  mull  Hop  and  eafe  the  Vent  from  Time  to  Time  dis¬ 
creetly,  till  all  be  in  Repofe. 
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Concerning  CIDER. 

It  is  good  to  cover  the  Tlug  exactly  adjufted  to  the  Bung  with  a 
brown  Paper  wetted,  the  better  to  wring  it  dole. 

Cider  thoroughly  purified,  may  be  bottled  at  any  Time  or  Sealon  . 
If  early  and  vigorous,  it  will  need  no  Alliltance }  if  later ,  flat ,  or 
acid,  fpirit  it  with  a  little  Loaf-Sugar :  If  you  bottle  it  early  (to 
prevent  any  remanent  Fermentation  )  let  them  Hand  a  while  before 
you  flop  them  clol'e  }  or  be  fure  to  open  them  within  two  or  three  Days 

after.  -  -  .  , 

If  you  flop  with  Corks,  let  them  be  fvveet,  boil’d  and  us’d  whilft 

yet  moift,  laying  the  Bottles  fide-ways.  Note,  That  they  Hand  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  Ground,  than  in  Frames,  unlefs  in  vaulted  Cellars ^  But  a 
Refrigeratory  with  a  cold  Spring,  efpecially  if  it  be  running  Water,  is 
molt  excellent.  Note,  That  the  binding  down  of  the  Cork  endangers 
the  Bottles  breaking,  whereas  that  omitted,  you  hazard  only  the  lols 
of  the  Liquor. 

Cider  boil'd  with  Spices  not  approv’d  (though  plealant )  as  apt  to 
contrad  an  unfavoury  Tincture  from  the  Velfel  ’tis  boild  in  :  But  this 
iuay  haply  be  reform’d  by  fuch  as  are  t  ink'd. 

Cider  boil’d  to  the  Expenc^  of  half  will  keep  well,  and  is  very  ftrong. 
To  reftore  decay’d  Liquor,  if  flat  and  vapid,  from  a  too  free  Ad- 
miffion  of  Air,  or  ill  Hopping}  grind  a  Parcel  of  Apples  ,  putting 
them  in  by  the  Bung-hole  ;  then  Hop  the  Velfel  clofe,  and  lometimes 
give  it  Vent.  But  this  muft  be  drawn  off  in  few  Days,  left  the  Mure 
vitiate  the  Whole  :  This  yet  may  be  prevented,  by  putting  up  only  the 
new  Muft  of  the  Fruit  you  prefs,  on  the  decay’d  Cider.  The  lame 
may  be  done  in  Bottles,  by  adding  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  fuch  Mufl, 

and  flopping  them  carefully.  ^  , 

Acid  Cider  will  fometimes  recover  of  it  felf,  in  Gale  any  Fee  re¬ 
main  ;  if  not,  add  a  Gallon  of  unground  Wheat  to  each  Hogjhead ;  or 

bottle  it  with  Sugar. 

Cider  turn’d  and  eager,  is  irrecoverable. 

Mufty  Cider  is  belt  correfled,  feldom  reftor’d  with  MuJtard-Jeed 
c-round  with  feme  of  the  Liquor.  Thick  Cider  is  cur’d  by  exciting 
new  Fermentation . 

To  Tun  it  in  Vejfels  fum’d  with  Sulphur ,  is  an  excellent  and 

wholfome  Prefer vative  of  Cider. 

Water  Cider. 


Boil’d  Water,  fuffer’d  to  Hand  (till  cool’d  )  is  beft,  as  being  more 
defecated ,  and  that  it  be  mix’d  in  the  Grinding.  This  fmall  Beve - 
redge  or  Cider  kin  and  Turre  (  as  ’tis  call’d  )  is  made  for  the  common 
drinking  of  Servants ,  &c.  fupplying  the  Place  of  Small-beer ,  and  to 
many  more  agreeable  :  It  is  made  by  putting  the  Mure  into  a  large 
Vat ,  adding  what  quantity  of  Water  you  pleafe,  namely,  about  halt 
the  quantity  of  the  prefs’d  Cider,  or  more,  as  you  defire  it  flronger  or 
fmaller.  Note ,  That  the  Water  Ihould  Hand  48  Hours  on  it  before 
you  prefs,  tunning  up,  and  immediately  Hopping  what  comes . 
the  Trefs.  Thus  it  will  be  drinkable  in  few  Days,  clarifying  it  left. 
’Tis  fortified,  by  adding  to  it  the  Lee  or  Settling  of  better  Oder  5  put¬ 
ting  it  on  the  Fulp  before  Brejfure,  or  by  fomc  fuperfluous  Oder, 
which  your  Vejfels  could  not  contain,  or  by  grinding  lome  fallen  and 

refufe  Apples.  . 

Oder  kin  will  be  made  to  keep  long,  by  being  boil  d  after  Frejfure 
with  fuch  a  Proportion  of  Hops ,  as  is  ufually  added  to  Beer  ;  in  which 
Cafe  you  need  not  to  boil  «-he  Water  before.  Mixtures. 


Concerning  CIDER.  I0? 

Mixtures. 

Tho’  Cider  needs  not  any,  ’tis  yet  a  very  proper  Vehicle  to  transfer 
the  Virtue  of  any  Aromatic  or  Medicinal  thing ;  fuch  as  Ginger ,  Ju¬ 
niper,  &Cc.  the  Berries  dried,  fix  or  eight  ‘n  each  Bottle,  or  propor¬ 
tionally  in  the  Cask :  But  this  is  not  fo  palatable  as  wholfome. 

Ginger  renders  it  brisk;  dried  Rofemary ,  Wormwood ,  Juice  of  Co- 
rints ,  &Cc.  whereof  a  few  Drops  tinges,  and  adds  a  pleafant  Quicknels. 

Tuice  of  Mulberries ,  Blackberries ,  and  (preferable  to  all)  Elderberries 
prefs’d  among  the  Apples ,  or  the  Juice  added.  Clove-July -flowers 
dry’d  and  macerated,  both  for  TinBure  and  Flavour ,  is  an  excellent 
Cordial.  Thus  may  the  Virtues  of  any  other  be  extracted.  Some 
ftamp  Malaga  Raiflns ,  putting  Milk  to  them,  and  letting  it  percolate 
through  an  Hippocras  Sieve.  A  fmall  Quantity  of  this,  with  a  Spoon¬ 
ful  or  two  of  Syrup  of  Clove-July -flowers  to  each  Bottle ,  makes  an 

incomparable  Drink. 

Berry. 

Let  not  your  Bears  be  over -mellow  when  you  grind  them,  the 

Bulpinefs  obftru&ing  he  Juice.  . 

Crabs  mix’d  in  grinding  improve  the  Berry,  difcreetly  proportion  d 
according  to  the  Sweetnels  of  the  Bear.  That  of  Bosbury  yields  the 

moll  lafting  Liquor. 

*  Vinegar  of  Cider 

Is  made  by  putting  it  upon  the  Rape ,  as  the  French  to  their  bad 
Wines.  By  Rape ,  is  meant  the  Husks  of  the  Grape  clofe  prelsd, 
which  our  Vinegarifls  have  out  of  France ,  and  ufe  it  as  a  Leaven  to 
give  it  that  Acidity.  The  Husks  of  our  Englijh  Grape  will  probably 
fupply  the  want  of  the  other,  not  fo  eafily  to  be  had. 

Virtues. 

Innumerable  are  the  Virtues  of  Cider ,  as  of  Apples  alone,  which 
being  raw  eaten,  relax  the  Belly,  efpecially  the  fweet,  aid  ConcoBion, 
deprefs  Vapours ;  being  roafted  or  coddled ,  are  excellent  in  hot  Diftem- 
pers,  refill:  Melancholy ,  Spleen ,  Bleurifly ,  Strangury ,  and  being 
fweeten’d  with  Sugar ,  abate  inveterate  Colds.  Thefe  are  the  common 
EfFe&s  even  of  raw  Apples ;  but  Cider  performs  it  all,  and  much 
more,  as  more  a&ive  and  pure.  In  a  word,  we  pronounce  it  for  the 
moft  wholfome  Drink  of  Europe ,  as  fpecifically  fovereign  againit  the 

Scorbute,  the  Stone ,  Spleen ,  and  what  not  ? 

Bears  are  nourilhing,  efpecially  the  baked  Warden  edulcorated  with 
Sugar ,  and  is  exceedingly  reftorative  in  Qonfumptions ;  the  Ferry  a 

great  Co?  dial ,  &c.  t  . 

After  this  our  Author  pafies  to  an  Enumeration  of  the  belt  Apptes 

and  Bears ,  which  we  pafs  by;  becaufe  the  Curious  will  find  them  at 
the  End  of  the  annex’d  Kalendar  ;  nor  fhould  I  have  fubjoin  d  what 
we  have  here  accumulated  concerning  Cider ,  occurring  (as  0  . 

does)  in  the  former  Papers,  efpecially  thofe  of  Dr.  Beal  and  Efqui re 
Newburgh ,  Captain  Taylor ,  &c.  but  that  we  find  what  lies  there  dil- 

perfed,  to  be  fo  methodically  recapitulated. 

To  conclude  this  Treatife :  We  will  gratify  the  Cider-Mafler  with 
the  ConflruBion  of  a  new  kind  of  Brefs,  brought  into  the  Royal  bo~ 
ciety  by  their  Curator ,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hookey  and  if  perfectly  un- 
derftood  by  him  that  lhall  imitate  it,  recommended  not  only  for  its 
extraordinary  Difpatch ,  but  for  many  other  Virtues  of  it,  chiefly  tne 
accurately  grinding  of  the  Bulp ,  and  keeping  the  Husks  irom  e 
fcending  with  the  Liquor.  5  ^ 
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Concerning  CIDER. 

Explication  of  the  Figures. 

a.  The  Axis,  by  which  four  Cylinders  are  to  be  mov’d,  either  by  the 
Force  of  Flen ,  Horjes ,  IF ind  or  JFater «  five. 

b.  c.  d.  Three  of  the  four  (vifible)  Cylinders  fo  placed,  that  thofe 
which  are  firft  to  bruife  the  Apples  may  hand  at  about  half  an  Inch, 
or  lets  diftance  from  each  other.  Thofe  that  are  to  prefs  out  the 
Juice  may  join  as  dole  as  they  can  well  be  made  to  move. 

f  f  The  Trough  in  which  to  receive  the  Liquor  running  through  cer¬ 
tain  Holes  made  in  the  lower  Plate  there  marked. 
e  e  The  Hopper ,  made  tapering  towards  the  bottom ,  in  which  you 
‘  fiine-  the  Apples ,  and  fupply  them  as  they  fink  towards  the  Cylin¬ 
ders.  Note ,  That  fuch  another  Hopper  is  fuppos’d  to  be  alio  made, 
and  fitted  to  this  Fore-part  of  the  ‘Prefs,  but  here  omitted,  that 
the  Profpett  and  Defer iption  of  the  Cylinders  may  the  better  be 

laid  open  and  demonftrated. 

«  a  a.  The  Spindles  of  each  Cylinder. 

h  h  i  i.  k.  k.  The  Frame,  confifting  of  two  Plates  and  two  Pilafiers, 

'  which  hold  the  Cylinders  together.  Note,  That  the  Cylinders  muft 
be  made  of  excellent  Oaken  Timber,  01  other  haid  W  ood,  the  Di- 
menfions  about  three  foot  long,  one  foot  and  half  diameter :  the  reft 
of  the  Frame  for  thicknefs,  &c.  of  Size  and  Strength  proportionable. 
/.  /.  The  Legs  which  fupport  the  Frame . 

FIG.  II.  Reprefents  the  Ichnograp  by 'of  the  Firft. 

But  there  are  likewife  other  frefh  Inventions  and  Ingenious  for  the 
Difpatch  of  this  Work,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Wolridge' s  of  Peters  field 
in  Hampjhire ,  and  more  that  you  may  find  in  an  Hortulan  Adver- 
tifement  communicated  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Beale  to  the  late  Publifher 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranjaftions,  Vol.  12.  Numb.  134.  Pag.  846. 
Where,  when  all  are  reckon’d  up,  the  vulgar  Way  of  pounding  the 
Fruit  in  Troughs,  made  deep  and  ftrong  with  broad-footed  Pounders , 

is  found  inferior  to  none. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 


Somers , 


Of  EVESHAM, 


Lord  High-Chancellor  of  E  N  G  L  A  N  D,  and 
Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society. 


My  Lord, 

H  E  Idea  and  Tlan  of  the  Royal  Society  having  been 
firft  conceiv'd*  and  delineated  by  a  Great  and  Learned 
Chancellor ,  which  high  Office  your  Lordffiip  defervedly 
bears  ;  not  as  an  Acquifition  of  Fortune,  but  your  Intel- 
le&ual  Endowments,  confpicuous  (among  other  Excel¬ 
lencies)  by  the  Inclination  your  Lordffiip  difcovers  to 
promote  Natural  Knowledge :  As  it  juftifies  the  Difcernment  of  that 
Affembly ,  to  pitch  upon  your  Lordffiip  for  their  Frefident ;  lo  does  it 
no  lefs  difcover  the  Candor,  yea,  I  prefume  to  fay,  the  Sublimity  of 
your  Mind,  in  fo  generoufly  honouring  them  with  your  Acceptance  of 
the  Choice  they  have  made. 

A  Chancellor ,  and  a  very  Learned  Lord,  was  the  Fir  ft  who  honour¬ 
ed  the  Chair ;  and  a  no  lefs  Honourable  and  Learned  Chancellor  re- 
fi<ms  it  to  your  Lordffiip:  So  as  after  all  the  Difficulties  and  Hardffiips 
the  Society  has  hitherto  gone  through,  it  has,  thro'  the  Favour  and 
Prote&ion  of  its  Fr  eft  dents,  not  only  preferved  its  Reputation  from 
the  Malevolence  of  Enemies  and  Detraftors,  but  gone  on  culminating , 
and  now  triumphantly  in  your  Lordffiip :  Under  whofe  propitious  In¬ 
fluence,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  may  promife  itfelf  that,  which  indeed  has 
hitherto  been  wanting,  to  juftify  the  glorious  Title  it  bears  ot  a 
R  O  Y  A  L  SOCIETY;  the  emancipating  it  from  fome  remain¬ 
ing  and  difcouraging  Circumftances,  which  it  as  yet  labours  under;  a- 
mong  which,  that  of  a  precarious  and  unfteady  Abode  is  not  the  leaffi 
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II4  The  D  E  DIC  AT  ION. 

This  Honour  was  referv’d  for  your  Lordfhip ;  and  an  Honour ,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  call  it,  not  at  all  unworthy  the  owning  of  the  greateft  Perfon 
living;  namely,  the  eftablifhing  and  promoting  real  Knowledge ;  and 
(next  to  what  is  divine )  truly  l'o  called;  as  far  at  leaft  as  human  Na¬ 
ture  extends  towards  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  by  enlarging  her  Em¬ 
pire  beyond  the  Land  of  SpeLtres ,  Forms,  Intentional  Species ,  Va¬ 
cuum,  Occult  Qualities,  and  other  inadequate  Notions ;  which,  by 
their  obftreperous  and  noify  Difputes,  affrighting,  and  (till  of  late) 
deterring  Men  from  adventuring  on  farther  Dilcoveries,  confin'd  them 
in  a  lazy  Acquiefcence,  and  to  be  fed  with  Fantalms  and  fruitlefs  Spe¬ 
culations,  which  fignify  nothing  to  the  fpecifick  Nature  of  things;  lb- 
lid  and  ufeful  Knowledge,  by  the  Inveftigation  of  Caufes,  Princi - 
pies ,  Energies,  Powers,  and  E fife  As  of  Bodies  and  Things  vifible ; 
and  to  improve  them  for  the  Good  and  Benefit  of  Mankind. 

My  Lord,  That  which  the  Royal  Society  needs  to  accomplifh  an 
entire  Freedom,  and  (by  rendring  their  Circumftances  more  eafy)  ca¬ 
pable  to  lubfift  with  Honour,  and  to  reach  indeed  the  glorious  Ends  of 
its  Inftitution,  is  an  Eftablifhment  in  a  more  fettled,  appropriate,  and 
commodious  Place ;  having  hitherto  (like  the  Tabernacle  in  the  JVil- 
dernefs)  been  only  ambulatory  for  almoft  Forty  Years:  But  Solomon 
built  the  firft  Temple  ;  and  what  forbids  us  to  hope,  that  as  great  a 
Vcruiamii  Prince  may  build  Solomon's  Houle,  as  that  great  Chancellor  (one  of 
Atlantis-  your  Lordihip’s  Learned  Predeceffors)  had  defign’d  the  P lau ;  there 
being  nothing  in  that  auguft  and  noble  Model  impoflible,  or  beyond  the 
Power  of  Nature  and  learned  Induftry. 

Thus,  whilft  King  Solomon's  Temple  was  confe crated  to  the  God  of 
Nature,  and  his  true  Worfhip,  This  may  be  dedicated,  and  let  apart 
for  the  Works  of  Nature  ;  deliver’d  from  thofe  Illufions  and  Impoftors, 
that  are  Fill  endeavouring  to  cloud  and  deprefs  the  true  and  fubftantial 
Philofbphy  :  A  Ihallow  and  fuperficial  Infight  wherein  (as  that  incom¬ 
parable  Perfon  rightly  obferves)  having  made  fo  many  Atheifts ;  whilft 
a  profound  and  thorough  Penetration  into  her  Recejfes  (which  is  the 
Bufmefs  of  the  Royal  Society)  would  lead  Men  to  the  Knowledge  and 
Admiration  of  the  glorious  Author . 

And  now,  my  Lora,  I  exped  fome  will  wonder  what  my  Meaning 
is,  to  ufher  in  a  Trifle  with  fo  much  Magnificence,  and  end  at  laft  in  a 
fine  Receipt  for  the  dr  effing  of  a  Sallet  with  an  handful  of  Pot-herbs  ! 
But  yet,  my  Lord,  this  Subjell ,  as  low  and  defpicable  as  it  appears, 
challenges  a  Part  of  Natural  Jjifiory ;  and  the  greateft  Princes  have 
thought  it  no  Diigrace,  not  only  to  make  it  their  Diverfion,  but  their 
Care,  and  to  promote  and  encourage  it  in  the  midft  of  their  weightieft 
Affairs:  He  who  wrote  of  the  Cedar  of  Libanus,  wrote  alfo  of  the 
Hyfop  which  grows  upon  the  Wall. 

To  verify  this,  how  much  might  I  fay  of  Gardens  and  Rural  Em¬ 
ployments,  preferable  to  the  Pomp  and  Grandeur  of  other  Secular  Bufi- 
nels,  and  that  in  the  Eftimate  of  as  Great  Men  as  any  Age  has  produc’d  ! 
And  it  is  of  fuch  Great  Souls  we  have  it  recorded,  That  after  they  had 
perform’d  the  nobieft  Exploits  for  the  Publick,  they  fometimes  chang  d 
their  Sceptres  for  the  Spade,  and  their  Purple  for  the  Gardiner’s  Apron. 
And  of  thefe,  fome,  My  Lord ,  were  Emperors ,  Kings,  Con  fils, 
Diflato?'s,  and  Wife  Statefmen ;  who  amidit  the  moft  important  Af¬ 
fairs,  both  in  Peace  and  War,  have  quitted  all  their  Pomp  and  Dignity 
^rhaiwe  of  this  Learned  Pleafure:  Not  that  of  the  moft  refin'd 

Part 
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Part  of  Agriculture  (the  Philo fophy  of  the  Garden  and  Parterre  on¬ 
ly  )  but  of  Herbs  and  wholfome  Sallets,  and  other  plain  and  ufeful 
Parts  of  Geoponicks ,  and  wrote  Books  of  Tillage  and  Husbandry  ;  and 
took  the  Plough -Tackle  for  their  Banner ,  and  their  Names  from  the 
Grain  and  Puife  they  low’d,  as  the  Marks  and  Charaders  of  thehigheft 
Honour. 

But  I  proceed  no  farther  on  a  Topic  io  well  known  to  YourLordfhip : 

Nor  urge  I  Examples  of  luchllluftriousPeribns  laying  afide  their  Gran¬ 
deur,  and  even  of  deferring  their  Stations ;  (  which  would  infinitely 
prejudice  the  Publick,  when  worthy  Men  are  in  Place,  and  at  the 
Helm  )  but  to  fhew  how  confident  the  Diverftons  of  the  Garden  and 
Villa  were,  with  the  higheft  and  bufieft  Employment  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  never  thought  a  Reproach,  or  the  leaf!  Diminution  to  the 
Gravity  and  Veneration  due  to  their  Perfons,  and  the  Noble  Rank 
they  held. 

Will  Your  Lordfhip  give  me  leave  to  repeat  what  is  faidof  the  youn¬ 
ger  Pliny ,  (  Nephew  to  the  Naturalift  )  and  whom  I  think  we  may 
parallel  with  the  Greateft  of  his  Time  (  and  perhaps  of  any  fince  )  un¬ 
der  the  Worthieft  Emperor  the  Roman  World  ever  had?  A  Perlon  of 
vaft  Abilities,  Rich,  and  High  in  his  Maker’s  Favour ;  that  fo  husban¬ 
ded  his  Time,  as  inthemidftof  the  weightieft  Affairs,  to  have  anfwer’d 
and  by  his  *  Example ,  made  good  what  I  have  faid  on  this  Occafion. 

The  ancient  and  beft  Magiftrates  of  Rome ,  allow’d  but  the  Ninth  Day 
for  the  City  and  Publick  Bufinefs ;  the  reft  for  the  Country  and  the 
Sallet  Garden  :  There  were  then  fewer  Caufes  indeed  at  the  Bar  j  but 
never  greater  Juftice,  nor  better  Judges  and  Advocates .  And  ’tis  hence 
obferved,  that  we  hardly  find  a  Great  and  Wife  Man  among  the  An¬ 
cients,  qui  nullos  habuit  hortos ,  excepting  only  Pomponius  Atticus^ 
whilft  his  dear  Cicero  profeffes,  that  he  never  laid  out  his  Money  more 
readily,  than  in  the  purchafing  of  Gardens ,  and  thofe  fweet  Retirements, 
for  which  he  lb  often  left  the  Roftra  ( and  Court  of  the  greateft  and 
moil  flourifhing  State  of  the  World  )  to  vifit,  prune,  and  water  them 
with  his  own  Elands. 

But,  My  Lord ,  I  forget  with  whom  1  am  talking  thus ;  and  a  Gar¬ 
diner  ought  not  to  be  lb  bold.  The  Prelent  I  humbly  make  your 
Lordfhip,  is  indeed  but  a  Sallet  of  crude  Herbs:  But  there  is  among 
them  that  which  was  the  Prize  at  the  IJlhmian  Games  ;  and  .  your 
Lordfhip  knows  who  it  was  both  accepted  and  rewarded  as  defpicable 
an  Oblation  of  this  kind.  Thfe  Favour  I  humbly  beg,  is  your  Lord- 
fhip’s  Pardon  for  this  Prefumption.  The  Subject  is  mean,  and  requires 
it,  and  my  Reputation  in  danger;  fhould  your  Lordfhip  hence  fufpebt 
that  one  could  never  wrrite  lo  much  of  drejjing  Sallets ,  who  minded  any 
thing  ferious,  befides  the  gratifying  a  fenfual  Appetite  with  a  voluptuary  % 
Apician  Art. 

Truly,  My  Lord ,  I  am  lo  far  from  deligning  to  promote  thofe  Sup- 
plicia  Luxuries,  (as  Seneca  calls  them)  by  what  lhave  here  written; 
that  were  it  in  my  Power,  I  would  recall  the  World,  it  not  altogether 
to  their  priftine  Diet,  yet  to  a  much  more  wholfome  and  temperate  than 
is  now  in  Fafliion:  And  what  if  they  find  me  like  to  fome  who  areea- 


*  Si  quid  temporis  d  cmlibus  negotiis ,  quibus  totum  jam  iriUnderat  animum ,  fuffurari  potuity  colendis 
agris ,  prifcos  illos  Romanos  Numara  Pompilium,  Cindnnatum,  Catonem,  Fabios,  Cicerones, 
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ser  after  Hunting,  and  other  Field  Sports,  which  are  laborious  Exerci* 
ies  *  and  Fijhing,  which  is  indeed  a  lazy  one who,  after  all  theii  Pains 
and  Fatigue,  never  eat  what  they  take  and  catch  in  either?  For  iome 
fuch  I  have  known :  And  tho'  I  cannot  affirm  fo  of  my  felf,  ( when  a 
well  drefs’d  and  excellent  Sallet  is  before  me  )  I  am  yet  a  very  moderate 
Eater  of  them.  So  as  to  this  Book-Luxury ,  I  can  affirm,  and  that 
truly,  what  the  Toet  fays  of  himfelf  (on  a  lefs  innocent  Occafion) 
Lafciva  pagina,  vitaproba*  God  forbid,  that  after  all  I  have  advan¬ 
ced  in  Praiie  of  Sallet s,  I  ffiould  be  thought  to  plead  for  the  Vice  I  cen- 
lure  and  chufe  that  of  Epicurus  for  my  Lemma ;  In  hac  arte  confenui ; 
or  to  have  lpent  my  time  in  nothing  elfe.  The  Flan  annex'd  to  theie 
Papers,  and  the  Apparatus  made  to  fuperftrud  upon  it,  would  acquit  me 
of  having  bent  all  my  Contemplations  on  Sallet s  only.  "W  hat  I  humoly 
offer  your  Lordfhip,  is  (  as  I  Paid  )  Partol  Maturul Hijiory ,  the  Pro- 
dud  of  Horticulture ,  and  the  Field ,  dignified  by  the  moft  Illuftrious, 
and  fometimes  tilled  Laureato  Vomer e  ;  which,  as  it  concerns  a  Part 
of  Thilofbphy ,  I  may  (  without  Vanity )  be  allow'd  to  have  taken 
fome  Pains  in  Cultivating,  as  an  inferior  Member  of  the  Royal  Society . 

But,  My  Lord ,  whilft  You  read  on  (  if  at  leaf!  you  vouchiafe  me 
that  Honour  to  read  at  all  )  I  am  conlcious  I  rob  the  Publick  of  its 

moft  precious  Moments.  _  . 

I  therefore  humbly  again  implore  your  Lordffiip's  Pardon :  Nor  indeed 
needed  I  to  have  laid  half  this,  to  kindle  in  your  Breaft  that  whi  ch  is 
already  lhining  there,  (  your  Lordffiip’s  Efteem  of  the  Royal  Society  ) 
after  what  you  were  pleas’d  to  exprels  in  fuch  an  obliging  manner,  when 
it  was  lately  to  wait  upon  your  Lordffiip}  among  whom  I  had  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  be  a  Witnefs  of  your  generous  and  favourable  Acceptance  of 
their  Addreffes  ;  who  am, 


My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordjhifs 

Moft  Humble  and 

Moft  Obedient  Servant , 

John  Evelyn. 
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HE  favourable  Entertainment  which  the  Kalen- 
dar  has  found ,  encouraging  the  Bookfeller  to  ad¬ 
venture  upon  a  Ninth  Impreilion,  I  could  not  re¬ 
ft  fe  his  Requeft  of  my  revifing ,  and  giving  the 
be  ft  Improvement  I  was  capable ,  to  an  InexhauftK 
ble  Subjedr,  as  it  regards  a  Rart  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  ;  and  ojfer  fome  little  Aid  to  fuch  as  love  a 
Hiverjion  fo  Innocent  and  Laudable.  There  are 
thofe  of  late ,  who  have  arrogated ,  and  given  the  Glorious  Title  of 
Compleat  and  Accomplilh’d  Gardiners,  to  what  they  have  publijh’d\ 
as  if  there  were  nothing  wanting ,  nothing  more  remaining ,  or  farther 
to  be  expended  from  the  Fields  and  that  Nature  had  been  quite  empti¬ 
ed  of  all  her  fertile  Store :  Whilft  thofe  who  thus  magnify  their  Hif 
coveries ,  have  after  all ,  penetrated  but  a  very  little  way  into  this 
vaft,  ample ,  and  as  yet,  unknown  Territory  :  Who  fee  not  that  it 
would  ftill  require  the  Revolution  of  many  Ages ,  deep  and  long  Ex- 
perience,  for  any  Man  to  emerge  that  perfedl  and  accomplijh’ d  Artift 
Gardiner  they  boaft  themfelves  to  be.  Nor  do  I  think  Men  will  ever 
reach  the  End  and  far  extended  Limits  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ; 
fo  incomprehenfible  is  the  Variety  it  every  Hay  produces ,  of  themoft  ufe- 
ful  and  admirable  of  all  the  afpedlable  TV orks  of  God ;  fince  almoft  all 
we  fee,  and  touch ,  and  tafte,  and  fmell ,  eat  and  drink ,  are  clad 
with ,  and  defended,  ( from  the  great  eft  Prince  to  the  meaneft  Peafant) 
is  fur  nijhed  from  that  great  and  univerfal  Riant  at  ion.  Epitomiz’d  in 
our  Gardens,  highly  worth  the  Contemplation  of  the  moft  profound 
Hivine,  and  deepeft  Phiiofopher. 

I Jhould  be  ajham’d  to  acknowledge  how  little  I  have  advanc’d 9 
could  I  find  that  ever  any  mortal  Man  from  Adam,  Noah,  Solomon, 
Ariftotle,  Theophraftus ,  Diofcorides  ,  and  the  reft  of  Nature’s  In¬ 
terpreters,  had  ever  arriv’d  to  the  perfect  Knowledge  of  any  one 
Plant,  or  vulgar  Weed  whatfoever ,  But  this  perhaps  may  yet pojft- 
bly  be  referv’d  for  another  State  of  Things,  and  *  longer  Hay  ;  that 
is ,  When  Time  fhall  be  no  more,  but  Knowledge  lhall  be  increas’d. 
We  have  heard  of  one  who  ftudied  and  contemplated  the  Nature  of 
Bees  only ,  for  Sixty  Years:  After  which  you  will  not  wonder ,  that 
a  Rerfon  of  my  Acquaintance  Jhould  have  fpent  almoft  Forty,  in  ga¬ 
thering  and  amajftng  Alaterials  for  an  Hortulan  Hefign%  to  fo  enor- 

$  L  mous 
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Mous  an  Heap,  as  to  fill  fiome  Thoufand  Pages;  and  yet  be  compre¬ 
hended  within  two  or  three  Acres  of  Ground ;  nay ,  within  the  Square 
0f  iej}  than  One  (  skilfully  planted  and  cultivated)  fujficient  to  fur - 
ni/h  and  entertain  his  Time  and  Thoughts  all  his  Life  long ,  with  a 
moft  innocent,  agreeable,  and  ufeful  Employment .  But  you  may  juft- 
ly  wonder,  and  condemn  the  Vanity  of  it  too ,  with  that  Reproach , 
Luke  XV,  so.  This  P4an  began  to  build,  but  was  not  able  to  finifti.  This  has  been 
5  the  Fate  of  that  'Undertaking ,  and  I  dare  promife ,  will  be  of  whofo- 
ever  imagines  ( without  the  Circumftances  of  extraordinary  AJJiftance , 
and  no  ordinary  Expence)  to purfue  the  Plan,  ereEt  andfinifb  the  Fa- 
brick  as  it  ought  to  be. 

But  this  is  that  which  abortives  the  Berfettion  of  the  moft  glorious 
and  ufeful  'Undertakings ;  the  unfatiable  coveting  to  exkauft  all  that 
fhould  or  can  be  faid  upon  every  Head:  If  fuch  a  one  have  any  thing 
elfe  to  mind ,  or  do  in  the  World,  let  me  tell  him,  he  thinks  of  Build¬ 
ing  too  late ;  and  rarely  find  we  any,  who  care  to  fuperftrulf  upon  the 
Foundation  of  another,  and  whofe  Idea’s  are  alike.  There  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  as  many  Hands  and  Subfidiaries  to  fuch  a  Defign  (  and  thofe 
Mailers  too )  as  there  are  diftinCt  Barts  of  the  Whole,  (  according  to 
the  fubfequent  T able , )  that  thofe  who  have  the  Means  and  Courage  may 
( though  they  do  not  undertake  the  Whole  )  finijh  a  Part  at  leaft ,  and  in 
Time  unite  their  Labours  into  one  entire,  compleat ,  and  confummate 
Work  indeed. 

Of  one  or  two  of  thefe,  I  attempted  only  a  Specimen  in  my  SIL- 
V  A  and  the  KALENDAR;  Imperfed,  1  fay,  bee aufe  they  are  both 
capable  of  Great  Improvements :  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  expelled , 
( Let  me  life  the  Words  of  an  old  and  experienc'd  Gardiner)  Cun&a 
Columbia  de  me  didturum,  quae  vaftitas  ejus  feientiae  continent,  fed  plurima;  nara 
R.R.  Lib.  v.  jllud  in  unius  hominis  prudentiam  cadere  non  poterit,  neque  eft  ulla 
Ca^.  i.  Difciplina  aut  Ars,  quae  fingulari  confummata  fit  ingenio. 

May  it  then  fujfice,  aliquam  partem  tradidifte,  and  that  I  have  done 
my  Endeavour. 

Inutilis  olim 

Ne  Videar  vixifte.  . 

Much  more  might  I  add  upon  this  charming  and  fruitful  Subjea  ( I 
mean,  concerning  Gardening:)  But  this  is  not  a  B lace  to  expatiate , 
det err'd,  as  1  have  long  fince  been ,  from  Jo  bold  an  Enterprise  as 
the  Fabrick  I  mentioned.  I  content  my  felf  then  with  an  Humble 
Cottage  and  a  Simple  Potagere,  Appendant  to  the  Kalendar ;  which , 
treating  only  {and  that  briefly )  of  the  Culture  of  moderate  Gardens, 
nothing  feems  to  me  Jhould  be  more  welcome  and  agreeable,  than 
whilft  the  Brodutl  of  them  is  come  into  more  Requeft  and  Ule  among 
us,  than  heretofore  (  befide  what  we  call  and  diftinguijh  by  the  Name 
of  Fruit)  I  did  annex  fiome  particular  Directions  concerning  SAL- 
LETS. 
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Defcribing  and  Shewing  the  Amplitude  and  Extent  of  that  Part 
of  Georgicks  which  belongs  to  Horticulture . 


In  Three  BOOKS, 


BOOK  I. 

Chap.  I./^\F  Principles  and  Elements  in  general. 

Ch.  II.  Of  the  Four  ( vulgarly  reputed )  Elements , 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth. 

Ch.  III.  Of  the  Coeleftial  Influences,  and  particularly  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  of  the  Climates. 

Chap.  TV.  Of  the  Four  Annual  Seafons. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Natural  Mould  and  Soil  of  a  Garden . 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Compofts  and  Stercoration,  Repaftination,  Drefling  and 
Stirring  the  Earth  and  Mould  of  a  Garden . 

BOOK  II. 

Chap.  I.  A  Garden  Deriv’d  and  Defin’d,  its  Dignity,  DiftinCtion,  and 
Sorts. 

Ch.  II.  Of  a  Gardiner,  how  to  he  qualify'd,  regarded  and  rewarded ; 

Habitation,  Cloathing,  Diet,  Under-Workmen  and  Afliftants. 

Ch.  III.  Of  the  Inftruments  belonging  to  a  Gardiner  \  their  various 
Ufes,  and  Mechanical  Powers. 

Ch.  IV.  Of  the  Terms  us'd  and  affected  by  Gardiners . 

Ch.  V.  Of  Enclofing,  Fencing,  Platting,  and difpofingtf/*  the  Ground j 
and  of  Terraces,  Walks,  Alleys,  Malls,  Bowling-Greens,  &c. 

Ch.  VI.  Of  a  Seminary,  Nurferies  ;  and  of  Propagating  Trees,  Plants 
and  Flowers,  Planting  and  Tranfplanting,  &c. 

Ch.  VII.  Of  Knots,  Trayle-work,  Parterres,  Compart iments,  Borders, 
Banks  and  EmbolTments. 

Ch.  VIII.  Of  Groves,  Labyrinths,  Dedals,  Cabinets,  Cradles,  Clofe- 
Walks,  Galleries,  Pavilions,  Portico's,  Lanterns,  and  other  Relievo's , 
of  Topiary  arid  Hortulan  Architecture. 

Ch.  IX.  Of  Fountains,  Jetto's,  Cafcades,  Rivulets,  Pifcina's,  Canals, 
Baths,  and  other  natural ,  and  Artificial  Water-works. 

Ch.  X.  Of  Rocks,  Grotts,  Cryptse,  Mounts,  Precipices,  Ventiducts, 
Confervatories,  of  Ice,  and  Snow,  and  other  Hortulan  Refrefhments. 

Ch.  XI.  Of  Statues,  Bulls,  Obelisks,  Columns,  Infcriptions,  Dials, 
Vafa's,  PerfpeCtives,  Paintings,  and  other  Ornaments. 

Ch.  XII.  Of  Gazon-Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Artificial  Echo's,  Au¬ 
tomata,  and  Hydraulick  Mufick. 

Ch.  XIII.  Of  Aviaries,  Apiaries,  Vivaries,  InleCts,  &c. 

Ch.  XIV.  Of  Verdures,  Perennial  Greens,  and  Perpetual. Springs. 

Ch.  XV. 
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Ch  vy  of  Orangeries,  Oporotheca’s,  Hybernacula,  Stoves,  and 
Confer vatories  of  Tender  Plants,  and  Fruits,  and  how  to  order 

Ch  XVI.  Of  the  Coronary  Garden:  Flowers  and  Rare  Plants,  how 
they  are  to  be  Raifed,  Governed,  and  Improved,  and  how  the  Gar* 

diner  is  to  keep  his  Regifter.  < 

Ch.  XVII.  Of  the  Philofophical  Medical  Garden. 

Ch.  XVIII.  Of  Stupendous  and  Wonderful  Plants.  . 

Ch.  XIX.  Of 'the  Hort-Yard  and  Potagere;  and  what  Fruit-Trees, 
Olitory,  and  Efculent  Plants,  may  be  admitted  into  a  Garden  of 

Tie  a  fare. 

Ch  XX.  Of  Sallets.  .  .  r 

Ch  XXI.  Of  a  Vineyard,  and  Ttirettions  concerning  the  making  of 

Wine,  and  other  Vinous  Liquors,  and  of  Teas. 

Ch  XXII.  Of  Watering,  Pruning,  Plafhing,  Palhfading,  Nailing, 
Clipping,  Mowing,  Rowling,  Weeding,  Cleaning,  &c. 

Ch  XXIII.  Of  the  Enemies  ^/^Infirmities  to  which  Gardens  are  ob- 

noxious,  together  with  *the  Remedies  .  T T 

Ch  XXIV  Of  the  Gardiner's  Almanack  or  Kalendarium  Hortenle, 

"  dire  Bing  what  he  is  to  do  Monthly,  and  what  Fruits  ^Flowers  are 

in  prime . 

book  hi. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Conferring,  Properating.  Retarding,  Multiplying,  Trani- 
muting,W  Altering  the  Species,  Forms,  and  ( refuted ) .  Subftan- 

tin!  Dualities  of  Plants,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Ch  II  Of  the  Hortulan  Elaboratory,  and  of  diftilhng  and  extraaing 
V  Wafers,  Spirits,  Elfences,  Salts,'  Colours,  Refutation  of  Plants, 
with  other  rare  Experiments ,  and  an  account  of  their  Vir^es* 

Ch  III  Of  Competing  the  Hortus  Hyemalis,  and  making  Boo  f 
Natural  Arid  Plsis  and  Flowers,  with. feveral  Ways  of  Trefer- 

ving  them  in  their  Beauty.  Cnlliro’s 

Ch.  iv.  Of  Painting  of  Flowers  enameU  < XtthWsMofi 

Paper  Wax,  Gums,  Pafts,  Horns,  Glals,  Shells,  Feathers,  M  , 

PieKa  Commeifa,  Inlayings,  Embroydenes,  Carvings,  and  other 

Artificial  Repejentations  of  them. 

Ch.  V.  Of  Crowns,  Chaplets,  Garlands,  Feftoons,  Encarpa,  Flowei- 
Pots,  Nofegays,  Poefies,  Deckings,  and  other  Flowery  Pomps. 

Ch.  VI.  Of  Hortulan  Laws  and  Privileges.  .  . 

Ch.  VII.  Of  the  Hortulan  Study,  and  of  a  Library,  Autho  , 

Books  afftiant  to  it.  .  TVAnml  and 

Ch  VIII  Of  Hortulan  Entertainments,  Natural,  Divine,  Moy  ana 

Political  (with  divers  Hiftorical  Tafages,  and  Solemnities  tojhew 

^  Riches,  Beauty,  Wonder,  Plenty,  Delight,  and  Vmverfal 

Ufe  of  Gardens. 

Ch.  IX.  Of  Garden  Burial.  ,  Wnru 

Ch.  X.  Of  Paradife,  and  of  the  moft  Famous  Gardens  m  the  Wot  , 

Antient  and  Modern. 

Ch.  XI.  The  Tdefcription  of  a  Villa. 

Ch.  XII.  The  Corollary  and  Conclufion. 


Laudato  ingentia  rura, 
Exiguum  colito.  ■  — 1 
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ALLETS  in  general  confift  of  certain  Efiulent  Plants 
and  Herbs,  improv’d  by  Culture,  Indufhy  and  Art  of  the 
Gardiner ;  or,  as  others  lay,  they  are  a  Composition  of 
Edule  Plants  and  Roots  of  foveral  kinds,  to  be  eaten  raw 
or  green,  blanch'd  or  candied ,  limple  and  per  fe ,  or  in¬ 
termingl’d  with  others  according  to  the  Seafon.  The  boyl’d,  bak’d, 
pickl’d,  or  otherwife  difguis’d,  varioully  accommodated  by  the  skilful 
Cooks,  to  render  them  grateful  to  the  more  feminine  Palate,  or  Herbs 
rather  for  the  Pot,  &c.  challenge  not  the  Name  of  Sallet  fo  properly 
here,  tho’  fometimes  mention’d :  And  therefore, 

Thofe  who  criticize  not  fo  nicely  upon  the  Word,  feem  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  a  Olera  (which  were  never  eaten  raw)  from  Ac et aria,  which 
“Were  never  boyl’d  ;  and  fo  they  derive  the  Etymology  of  Olus  from 
Olla ,  the  Tot.  But  others  deduce  it  from  P/OA@L,  comprehending  the 
univerfal  Genus  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  from  HA  Tunis; 
efteeming,  that  he  who  had  b  Bread  and  Herbs  was  fufficiently  blefs’d 
with  all  a  frugal  Man  could  need  or  defire.  Others  again  will  have  it 
ab  olendo ,  i.  e.  crefiendo ,  from  its  continual  Growth  and  fpringing  up  : 
So  the  younger  Scaliger  on  Varro.  But  his  Father  Julius  extends  it 
not  fo  generally  to  all  Plants,  as  to  all  the  Efiulent s ,  according  to  the 
Text:  TV e  call  thofie  Olera  (fays  c  Eheophrafius)  which  ai'e  commonly 
eaten  ;  in  which  Senfe  it  may  be  taken,  to  include  both  boy  I'd  and  raw. 
Laft  of  all,  ab  alendo ,  as  having  been  the  original  and  genuine  Food 
of  all  Mankind  from  the  d  Creation. 

A  great  deal  more  of  this  learned  Stuff  were  to  be  pick’d  up  from 
the  Cumini  8 eld  ores,  and  impertinently  curious  •  whilft  as  it  concerns 
the  Bufinefs  in  hand,  we  are,  by  Sallet,  to  underhand  a  particular 
Compolition  of  certain  crude  and  frelh  Herbs,  fuch  as  ufually  are,  or 
may  fafely  be,  eaten  with  fome  acetous  Juice,  Oyl0  Salt ,  Sec.  to  give 
them  a  grateful  Guff  and  Vehicle ;  excluiive  of  the  e 
eaten  without  their  due  Correctives,  which  the  Learned  Salmafius , 
and  indeed  generally  the  §  old  Thyficians  affirm  (and  that  truly)  all 
crude  and  raw  AoL^clvcl  require  to  render  them  whollome ;  fo  as  probably 
they  were  from  hence,  as  h  T liny  thinks,  call’d  Ac et aria,  and  not  (as 
Hermolaus  and  fome  others)  Accept  aria  ab  Accipiendo  ;  nor  from  Ac - 
cedere ,  tho’  lo  1  ready  at  hand,  and  eafily  drels’d,  requiring  neither 


a  Olera  a  frigidis  diftind.  See  Spartianus  in  Pefcennio.  Salmaf.  in  Jul.  Capitolin. 
b  Panis  erat  primis  virides  mortalibus  Herbs: ; 

Quas  tellus  nullo  follicitante  dabat. 

Et  modo  carpebant  vivaci  cefpite  gramen ; 

Num?  epulse  tenera  fronde  cacumen  erant.  Ovid.  Fajlor.  iv. 
c  ILaXvaAV  $  AsL^dva,  A  k&s  r  vfMii&v  Theophraft.  Plant,  lib.  vii.  cap.  y. 

*  Gen.  i.  29.  e  Plutarch.  Sympof. 

{  Salmaf.  in  Solin.  againfi  Hieron.  Mercurialis. 

b  Galen.  2.  R.  Aliment,  cap.  1.  Et  Simp.  Medic.  Averroes,  lib.  v.  Colloc. 

15  Plin.  lib.  xix.  cap.  4,  1  Conviflus  facilis  fine  artemenfa.  Mart.  Ep.  74. 

6  A  Eire, 
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Fire,  Coft,  or  Attendance ,  to  boyl,  roaft,  and  prepare  them,  as  did 
Fieih  and  other  Provihons ;  from  which,  and  other  Prerogatives,  they 
were  always  in  ufe,  &c.  And  hence  indeed  the  more  frugal  Italians 
and  French,  to  this  Day,  gather  Ogni  Verdura,  any  thing  alrnoft  that 
is  green  and  tender,  to  the  very  Tops  of  Brambles  and  Nettles  ;  fo  as 
every  Hedge  affords  a  Salle t  (not  unagreeable)  feafon’d  with  its  proper 
Oxybaphon  of  Vinegar ,  Salt,  Oyl,  $Cc.  which,  doubtlefs,  givO  it 


f  both  the  Relifh  and  Name  of  Salad,  Enfalada  J,  as  with  us  of  Sallet, 

whi!h  L Idas  from  the  Sapidity,  which  renders  not  Blants  and  Herbs  alone,  but 
calls  xd Jvien  themlelves,  and  their  Converlations,  pleafant  and  agreeable  g  But 
Siiiraun-  of  this  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much  ;  left  whilft  I  write  of  Salt  and 
tur  ex  Ace-  Sallet,  I  appear  myfelf  infipid.  I  pals  therefore  to  the  Ingredients, 
to.  liar  dm  n  We  will  Call 


Furniture  and  Materials. 

HE  Materials  of  Sallet r,  which  together  with  thegrofler  Ole-* 


ra,  confift  of  Roots ,  Stalks,  Leaves ,  Buds,  Flowers,  &x. 


( bruits  belonging  to  another  Clafs)  would  require  a  much  ampler  Vo¬ 
lume  than  would  fuit  our  Kalendar,  (of  which  this  pretends  to  be  an 
Appendix  only)  ihould  we  extend  the  following  Catalogue  farther  than 
to  a  brief  Enumeration  only  of  Inch  Herbaceous  Plants,  Olufcula  and 
fmaller  Efculents,  as  are  chiefly  us’d  in  cold  Sallets ,  of  whofe  Culture 
we  have  treated  there  ;  and  as  we  gather  them  from  the  Mother  and 
genial  Bed,  with  a  Touch  only  of  their  Qualities,  for  Reafons  hereaf¬ 
ter  given. 

i.  Alexander’^  Hippo felinum  \  S.  Smyrnium  vulgar e,  French  Ber- 
fil  Macedoine  (much  of  the  Nature  of  Barfly)  is  moderately  hot,  and 
of  a  cleanfing  Faculty,  deobftru&ing,  nourifhing  and  comforting  the 
Stomach.  The  gentle  frefli  Sprouts,  Buds  and  Tops  are  to  be  cholen, 
and  the  Stalks  eaten  in  the  Spring;  and  when  blanch'd,  in  Winter  like- 
wife,  with  Oyl ,  Bepper,  Salt,  Sec.  by  themlelves,  or  in  Compolition : 
They  make  alfo  an  excellent  Vernal  Pottage. 

a.  Artichaux,  Cinara,  (Carduus  Sativus)  hot  and  dry.  The  Heads 
being  flit  in  Quarters,  lirft  eaten  raw  with  Oyl,  a  little  Vinegar,  Salt 
and  Bepper^  gratefully  recommend  a  Glafs  of  Wine:  Dr.  Mujflet  fays, 
at  the  End  of  Meals. 

They  are  likewife,  whilft  tender  and  fmall,  fried  in  frefli  Butter 
crilp  with  Barfly.  But  then  become  a  moft  delicate  and  excellent  Re- 
ftorative,  when  full  grown,  they  are  boy  I’d  the  common  way.  The 
Bottoms  are  alfo  bak’d  in  Bies ,  with  Marrow,  Hates,  and  other  rich 
Ingredients.  In  Italy  they  fometimes  broil  them,  and  as  the  fcaly 
Leaves  open,  bafte  them  with  frelh  and  fweet  O)'/;  but  with  Care  ex¬ 
traordinary,  for  if  a  Drop  fall  upon  the  Coals,  all  is  marr’d ;  that  Ha¬ 
zard  efcap’d,  they  eat  them  with  the  Juice  of  Orange  and  Sugar. 

The  Stalk  is  blanch'd  in  Autumn  y  and  the  Bith  eaten  raw  or  boil’d. 
The  way  of  preferving  them  frefli  ail  Winter,  is  by  feparating  the  Bot¬ 
toms  from  the  Leaves ,  and,  after  parboiling,  allowing  to  every  Bot¬ 
tom  a  fmall  Earthen  glaz’d  Pot ;  burying  it  all  over  in  frefli  melted 
Butter ,  as  they  do  Wild-Fowl,  &c.  Or  if  more  than  one,  in  a  lar¬ 
ger  Pot,  in  the  fame  Bed  and  Covering,  Layer  upon  Layer. 
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They  are  alfo  preferv’d  by  ftringing  them  on  Pack-thread,  a  clean 
Paper  being  put  between  every  Bottom ,  to  hinder  them  from  touching 
one  another,  and  fo  hung  up  in  a  dry  Place.  They  are  like  wife 
pickled. 

'Tis  not  very  long  lince  this  noble  Thijlle  came  firft  into  Italy ,  im¬ 
prov’d  to  this  Magnitude  by  Culture ;  and  fo  rare  in  England ,  that 
they  were  commonly  fold  for  Crowns  a-piece  :  But  what  Carthage  year¬ 
ly  lpent  in  them  (  as  B liny  computes  the  Sum  )  amounted  to  Seftertia 
Sena  Millia ,  3000/.  Sterling. 

Note ,  That  the  Spanijh  Car  don ,  Thifile ,  or  Cinera  Spinofia ,  a  wild 
and  fmaller  Artichoak ,  with  fharp  pointed  Leaves,  and  leffer  Head ; 
the  A/7  or  Cojla  of  the  Leaves  being  blanch'd  and  tender,  ( the  Skin 
ftripp’d  off)  are  ferv’d  up  a  la  Boiverade  (  that  is  with  Oil,  Bepper , 

&c.  )  as  the  French  Term  is ;  and  by  them  are  called  C oft  ones  des  Car - 
dons  d'Efipagno,  or  Cardis.  In  France  they  blanch  likewife  the 
Leaves  of  the  true  Artichoaks :  But  the  Car  des  des  Car  duns  d’Efpag • 

//<?,  are  more  efteem’d  by  far. 

Afparagus,  See  Sparagus. 

3.  Bafil,  Bafilicum,  Ocimtim ,  imparts  a  grateful  Flavour,  if  not  too 
ftrong,  fomewhat  offenfive  to  the  Eyes*  and  therefore  the  tender  Tops 
to  be  very  fparingly  us’d  in  our  Sallet. 

4.  Baulm,  Melijfa  Hortenfis ,  hot  and  dry,  cordial  and  exhilarating, 
fovereign  for  the  Brain,  ftrengthning  the  Memory,  and  powerfully 
chafing  away  Melancholy.  The  tender  Leaves  are  us’d  in  Compofition 
with  other  Herbs  ;  and  the  Sprigs  frefh  gather’d,  put  into  Wine  or 
other  Drinks,  during  the  Heat  of  Summer,  give  it  a  marvellous 
Quicknefs.  This  noble  Plant  yields  an  incomparable  Wine ,  made  as  is 
that  of  Cowflip-Flowtrs. 

5.  Beet,  Beta ;  of  which  there  is  both  White ,  or  Sic  la  Ojfic  ina¬ 
rum,  B.  P.  ( the  French  Boiree )  and  the  Rubra  or  Red  Radice  Rapa , 
or  Bete-Raves.  The  Cofta ,  or  Rib  of  the  broad  Leaves  of  the  White 
Beet  (  by  the  French  call’d  the  Car  des  de  Borree  )  being  boil’d,  melts, 
and  eats  like  Marrow.  And  the  Roots  (  efpecially  of  the  Red )  being 
boil’d,  cut  into  thin  Slices,  when  cold,  is  of  it  felf  a  grateful  Winter 
Sallet ;  or  being  mingled  with  other  Olufcula ,  0/7,  Vinegar ,  Salt,  Sec. 

’Tis  of  Quality  cold  and  moift,  and  naturally  fomewhat  Laxative :  But, 
however,  by  the  Fpigrammatift  ftil’d  foolijh  and  injipid \  as  Innocentior 

quam  Olus  (  for  fo  the  learned  *  Harduin  reads  the  Place  )  ’tis  by  Diphi-  *  Plin.  h. 
lus  of  old,  and  others  lince,  preferr’d  before  Cabbage,  as  of  better  Nou-  ^at'§  !ib’  xix* 
rifhment :  Martial  (  not  unlearn’d  in  the  Art  of  Sallet  )  commends  it 

with  Wine  and  Bepper  :  He  names  it  indeed  — - - -  Fabrorum  pran - 

dia,  for  its  being  lb  vulgar.  But  eaten  with  Oil  and  Vinegar ,  as  ufu- 
ally,  it  is  no  delpicable  Sallet.  There  is  a  Beet  growing  near  the  Sea, 

Beta  Sylveftris  maritima,  which  is  the  molt  delicate  of  all.  The 
Roots  of  the  Red  Beet,  pared  into  thin  Slices  and  Circles,  are,  by  the 
French  and  Italians ,  contriv’d  into  curious  Figures  to  adorn  their 
Sallet  s. 

6.  Elite,  Blitum  Hortenfe  ;  Englifh  Mercury ,  or  (  as  our  Country 
Houfe-wives  call  it  )  All-good ,  Blitum  bonus  Henricus  Lap  at  hum 
BinStuofum  five  tot  a  bona  Spinachia  facia :  The  gentle  Turiones,  and 
Tops  may  be  eaten  as  Sparagus ,  or  lodden  in  Pottage,  and  are  a  very 
lalubrious  Eficulent :  There  is  both  a  white  and  red,  much  us’d  in  Spain 
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and  Italy ;  but  befides  its  Humidity  and  deterfive  Nature,  ’tis  injlfti 
enough. 

7.  Borrage,  Buglojfum  Latifolium  Bor'rago  (  Gaudia  femper  ago  ) 
hot  and  kindly  moift,  purifying  the  Blood,  is  an  exhilarating  Cordial, 
of  a  pleafant  Flavour  :  The  tender  Leaves,  and  Flowers  efpecially,  may 
be  eaten  in  Cornpofition,  but  above  all,  the  Sprigs  in  Wine ,  like  thole 
of  Baum,  are  of  known  Virtue  to  revive  the  Hypochondriac ,  and 
chear  the  hard  Student.  See  Buglofs. 

8.  Brooklime,  Anagallis  aqnatica ,  or  Becca  hunga  (French  Mou- 
ron  d'Eau ;  moderately  hot  and  moift,  prevalent  in  the  Scorbute  and 
Stone. 

p.  Bucks-horn,  or  Harts-horn  Plantain,  (  Cornu  Cervinum ,  Coro - 
nopus  Hortenjis  )  the  beft  is  the  broad-leav’d  curl'd  Bucks-horn,  which 
may  be  eaten  in  Sallets ,  whilft  young  and  tender. 

10.  Buglofs,  BUgloffum  Anguftifolium ;  in  Nature  much  like  Bor¬ 
rage,  yet  lomething  more  aftringent.  The  Flowers  of  both,  with  the 
entire  Plant,  greatly  reftorative,  being  Conferv’d :  And  for  the  reft,  fo 
much  commended  by  Averroes ,  that  for  its  Effects,  cherifhing  the 
Spirits,  juftly  call’d  Euphrofynum  :  Nay,  fome  will  have  it  the  Nepen¬ 
thes  of  Homer  :  But  indeed,  what  we  now  call  Buglofs ,  was  not  that 
of  the  Ancients,  but  rather  Borrage ,  for  the  like  Virtue  named 
Corraga. 

11.  Burnet,  is  the  Pimpinella  Sanguiforba,  or  Pimprinelle  ;  eaten 
by  the  French  and  Italians  *  efteem’d  of  fo  chearing  and  exhilarating  a 
Quality,  and  lb  generally  commended,  ( as  giving  it  admittance  to 
all  Sallets ,  )  ’tis  pafs’d  into  a  Proverb. 

U  In falat  a  non  d  buon ,  ne  bella , 

Oz;£  non  e  la  Pimpinella , 

But  a  frelh  Sprig  in  Wine  recommends  it  to  us  as  its  moft  genuine 
Element. 

1  2.  Buds,  Gemma ;  not  only  thofe  Edule  Garden  Plants  are  prefe¬ 
rable  to  other  lefs  tender  Parts,  but  even  the  Tur tones,  and  firft  Rudi¬ 
ments  and  Tops,  gather’d  from  wild  Plants,  in  Woods  and  Fields , 
make  delicious  Sallets  :  Witnels  the  Buds  taken  out  of  the  Craws  of 
Stock-doves  in  the  Spring ;  nay,  the  Buds  and  tender  Seed-Vejfels , 
or  early  Fruits  of  fome  ^Plants ,  when  muriated  or  pickled ,  are  juftly 
efteem’d,  though  no  other  part  of  the  Plant  from  which  they  are  ga¬ 
ther’d  are  eatable  \  fuch  as  Ajhen-Keys ,  Broom-Buds,  hot  and  dry, 
retaining  the  virtue  of  Capers ,  efteem’d  to  be  very  opening,  and  pre¬ 
valent  againft  the  Spleen  and  Scurvy ;  and  being  Pickled ,  are  Iprink- 
led  among  the  Sallets ,  or  eaten  by  themfelves.  But  the  Afpargi ,  or 
tender  Sprouts  of  any  Sallet-Herbs,  when  they  little  more  than  peep 
out  of  the  Ground,  retaining  their  Seed-leaves ,  are  fo  highly  efteem’d 
by  many  who  are  nicely  critical  in  Sallets ,  that  they  will  not  eat  them 
when  they  are  grown  larger ;  and  therefore  caufe  Sallet-Seeds  to  be 
fown  on  hot  Beds ,  not  in  Winter  only,  when  other  choice  Sallets  can¬ 
not  be  had,  but  every  Month  of  the  Year,  far  preferring  them  to  any 
Sallet-Herbs  whatfoever,  run  up  to  more  Maturity.  But  concerning 
this  hafty  Production  of  the  Hot-Bed ,  the  Effect  of  artificial  Compofls , 
lee  what  we  have  faid  hereafter. 

The  Gemma  and  Summit ies  of  leveral  Plants,  are  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Palate ,  in  the  Cornpofition  of  Sallets ;  though  their  lefs 
tender  Parts  are  nauleous  ;  as  of  Bafd ,  Chervile ,  and  many  others. 

13.  Cab- 
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134  Cabbage,  Brajfica  Cbaux ,  (and  its  federal  kinds)  Bom  fey' s 
beloved  Difh,  fo  highly  celebrated  by  old  *  Cato,  Bythagoras ,  and 
Chryflppus  the  Phyfician  (  as  the  only  Ban  ace  a  )  is  not  fo  generally 
magnify’d  by  the  reft  of  Dodors,  as  affording  but  a  craft  and  melancholy 
Juice;  yet  looflening  if  but  moderately  boil’d;  if  overmuch,  aftringent  , 
according  to  C.  Celflus ;  and  therefore  feldom  eaten  raw,  excepting  by 
the  ‘Dutch .  The  Cymte ,  or  Sprouts  rather  of  the  Cole,  are  very  deli¬ 
cate,  lb  boil’d  as  to  retain  their  Verdure  and  green  Colour.  In  railing 
this  Blant,  great  Care  is  to  be  had  of  the  Seed.  The  beft  conies  from 
Denmark  and  Rujfla ,  or  from  Aleppo.  Of  the  French 3  the  Banco, - 
here  a  la  large  Cote ,  the  white,  large,  and  ponderous,  are  to  be  cho- 
fen,  and  1b  the  Cauly -flower ,  Brajflca  Cauliflora  (anciently  un¬ 
known  : )  Some  fteep  them  in  Milk,  and  feethe  them  again  in  Beef- 
Broth  :  Of  old,  they  added  a  little  Nitre.  The  Broccoli  from  Na¬ 
ples ,  perhaps  the  Halmyridia  of  Bliny  ( or  Athenians  rather  )  Capi - 
tat  a  marina  &  florida ,  our  Sea-keele  ( the  ancient  Crambe  )  and  grow¬ 
ing  on  our  Coaft,  are  very  delicate,  as  are  the  Savoys,  commended  for 
being  not  fo  rank,  but  agreeable  to  moft  Ralates,  and  of  better  Nou- 
rilhment :  In  general,  Cabbages  are  thought  to  allay  Fumes,  and  pre¬ 
vent  Intoxication :  But  Ibme  will  have  them  noxious  to  the  Sight ; 
others  impute  it  to  the  Cauly  flower  rather:  But  whilft  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  about  it,  Theophraflus  affirms  the  contrary,  and  Bliny  com¬ 
mends  the  Juice  raw,  with  a  little  Honey,  for  the  moilt  and  weeping 
Eye,  not  the  dry  or  dull.  But  after  all,  Cabbage  ( ’tis  confefs’d  )  is 
greatly  accus’d  for  lying  undigefted  in  the  Stomach,  and  provoking 
Erudations;  which  makes  me  wonder  at  the  Veneration  we  read  the 
Ancients  had  for  them,  calling  them  Divine,  and  fwearing,  per  Brafl- 
fleam  ;  and  for  boo  Years  held  by  the  Romans  a  Banacea.  ’Tis  fcarce 
an  Hundred  Years  fince  we  firft  had  Cabbages  out  of  Holland.  One  of 
the  Sir  Anthony  AJhleys  of  Wiburg  St.  Giles  in  Dorfletjhire ,  being 
(  as  I  am  told )  the  firft  who  planted  them  in  England.  The  Dutch 
fhred  Red  Cabbage ,  and  drefs’d  with  Oil  and  Vinegar ,  eat  it  raw. 

Cardon,  See  Artichaux. 

14.  Carrots,  Dauci ,  or  Baflinaca  Sativa  tenuifolia ;  temperately 
warm  and  dry,  Spicy :  The  beft  are  yellow ,  very  nouriffiing.  Let 
them  be  rais’d  in  Ground  naturally  rich,  but  not  too  heavy.  Ale 
brew’d  with  the  wild  Dauor-Seed,  is  exceedingly  commended  by  thofe 
who  are  affli&ed  with  the  Stone  and  Gravel . 

15.  Chervile,  Charophillum,  Sativum  Myrrhis\  the  fweet,  aro- 
matick  (  and  as  the  French  call  it,  Muflque  )  Spanijh  Chervile,  mo¬ 
derately  hot  and  dry,  is  beft :  The  tender  Cim*e,  and  Tops,  with 
other  Herbs,  are  never  to  be  wanting  in  our  Sallets,  (as  long  as  they 
may  be  had  )  being  exceedingly  wholfome,  and  chearing  the  Spirits : 
The  Roots  are  alfo  boil’d,  and  eaten  cold  ;  much  commended  for  aged 
Perfons :  This  (  as  likewife  Spinach  )  is  us’d  in  Tarts,  and  lerves  alone 
for  divers  Sauces. 

Chalots, 

Cibbols, 

Cives,  _  / 

1 6.  -Clary,  Horminum  Sativum  Sclarea  diEium ;  when  tender,  not 
to  be  reje&ed ;  and,  in  Omlets,  made  up  with  Cream,  fried  in  Sweet 
Butter,  are  eaten  with  Sugar ,  Juice  of  Orange  or  Lemon. 

6  B 
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17.  Clavers,  Goofe-grafs,  Aparine ,  or  Philanthropes  Hiofcor .  SCc, 
the  tender  Winders,  with  young  Nettle-tops,  are  us’d  in  Lenten  Pot¬ 
tages. 

18.  Corn-Sallet,  or  Lambs-Lett.uce,  Valerianclla  Campeftns  in 
odor  a  major,  B.  P.  Album  olus  T)od.  LaBuca  agnina  (by  the  French , 
Maches'j)  loofening  and  refrelhing:  The  Tops  and  Leaves  being  a 
Sallet  of  themfelves,  feafonably  eaten  with  other  Salleting,  the  whole 
Winter  long,  and  early  Spring.  They  call  them  Salad  de  Pi  etery  lor 
their  being  generally  eaten  in  Lent. 

ip.  Cowllips,  Verbafcum  pratenfe  odoratum ,  or  Paralyjis :  See 

Flowers. 

20.  Creffes,  Naflurtium  Horten fe ,  Garden  Creffes ;  the  broad- 
leav'd  bell  to  be  monthly  lown  :  But  above  all,  the  Indian  (by  the 
French  called  Capuchin )  moderately  hot,  and  aromatick,  quicken  the 
torpent  Spirits,  and  purge  the  Brain,  and  are  of  lingular  Effect  againlt 
the  S cor  but  e .  Both  the  Flowers,  tender  Leaves,  Calices ,  Capuchin 
Capers  and  Flowers ,  are  laudably  mixed  with  the  colder  Plants.  The 
Buds,  as  alfo  the  young  green  Seeds,  being  pickl’d  or  candy’d,  are 
likewife  us’d  in  Strewings  all  Winter.  There  is  the  Najler-Hyberni- 
cum  commended  alio  for  an  Antifcorbutick  Sallet,  and  likewife  the  vul¬ 
gar  IVater-Crefs  boil’d  in  Lenten  Pottage,  and  whillt  the  Leaves  are 
tender  (being  all  of  the  fame  Nature,  tho’  of  different  Degrees  and 
Tribes,  and  bell  for  raw  and  cold  Stomachs)  may  properly  be  eaten  in 
the  Spring,  but  nourifh  little. 

Note,  In  the  mean  time,  that  Crejfes  (being  of  feveral  Tribes)  the 
Indian  Naflurtium  is  Planta  fui  generis,  quite  ot  a  different  Genus  i 
But  for  that  Crefs-like  Mordacity  are  called  all  Crejfes,  and  therefore 
here  ranged  together. 

1 1.  Cucumber,  Cucumis  Sativus  ;  tho’  very  cold  and  moift,  the 
moft  approved  Sallet  alone,  or  in  Compofition  of  all  the  Vinaigrets , 
to  fharpen  the  Appetite  and  cool  the  Liver*,  &c.  if  rightly  prepar’d; 
that  is,  by  rectifying  the  vulgar  Miflake  of  altogether  extracting  the 
juice,  in  which  it  fhould  rather  be  foak’d:  Nor  ought  it  to  be  over- 
oyP d ,  too  much  abating  of  its  grateful  Acidity,  and  palling  theTafle? 
from  a  Contrariety  of  Particles.  Let  them  therefore  be  pared,  and  cut 
in  thin  Slices,  with  a  Slice  or  two  of  Onion  to  correct  the  Crudity,  ma¬ 
cerated  in  the  Juice,  often  turn’d,  and  moderately  drain’d.  Others 
prepare  them  by  fhaking  the  Slices  between  two  Difhes,  and  drefs  them 
with  very  little  Oyl,  well  beaten,  and  mingled  with  the  Juice  of  Li- 
mon ,  Orange  or  Vinegar,  Salt  and  Pepper.  Some  again  (and  indeed 
the  moft  approv’d)  eat  them  as  foon  as  they  are  cut,  retaining  their 
Liquor,  which  being  exhaufled  (by  the  former  Method)  have  nothing 
remaining  in  them  to  help  the  Concoclion.  Of  old,  they  J  boil’d  the 
Cucumber,  and  paring  off  the  Rind,  eat  them  with  Oyl ,  Vinegar  and 
Honey  \  Sugar  not  being  fo  well  known.  Laftly,  the  Pulp  in  Broth 
is  greatly  refrelhing,  and  may  be  mingled  in  moft  Sallets  without  the 
leap  Damage,  contrary  to  the  common  Opinion ;  it  not  being  long 
fince  Cucumber ,  however  drefs’d,  was  thought  fit  to  be  thrown  away, 
being  accounted  little  better  than  Poifon :  And  very  probably  it  was  lo, 
when  the  innate  Liquor  (which  helps  to  concept  the  cold,  almoft  indi- 
geflible  Subftance)  was  exhaufled.  Tavernier  tells  us,  that  in  the  Le¬ 
vant,  if  a  Child  cry  for  fomething  to  eat,  they  give  it  a  raw  Cucumber 

inllead  of  Bread.  The  young  ones  may  be  boil’d  in  ff  hiteAVine .  The 
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fmaller  Sort  (known  by  the  Name  of  Gerckems)  mnriated  with  the 
Seeds  of  'Dill,  and  the  Mango  Pickle,  are  for  the  Winter. 

22.  Daily,  Bupthalmum,  Ox-Eye,  or  Beilis-  major :  The  young 
Roots  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  all  the  Spring 
till  June. 

23.  Dandelion,  Dens  Leonis ,  Condrilla ;  macerated  in  feveral  Wa¬ 
ters,  to  extrad  the  Bitternefs;  tho’  fomewhat  opening,  is  very  whol- 
lome,  and  little  inferior  to  Succory,  Endive ,  6Cc.  The  Tops  of  the 
Roots  dug  out  of  the  Ground,  with  the  Tufts  of  the  Leaves  remaining 
thereon,  fo  far  as  they  are  blanch’d,  (by  being  cover’d  in  the  Earth 
when  they  grow)  are  of  late  Years  gather’d  in  the  Spring,  (till  fuch 
time  as  the  Flower- Stalks  are  fhot  up)  and  fold  in  moft  Herb -Shops 
about  London,  for  being  a  wonderful  Purifier  of  the  Blood,  and  Anti - 
fcorbutic ;  upon  which  Account  they  are  juftly  elteem’d  an  excellent 
Vernal  Sallet.  It  was  with  this  homely  Fare  the  Good-Wife  Hecate 
entertain’d  Thefeus .  See  Sowthiftle . 

24.  Dock,  Oxylapathum ,  or  Iharp-pointed  Dock:  Emollient,  and 
tho’  otherwife  not  for  our  Sallet ,  the  Roots  brew’d  in  Ale  or  Beer  are 
excellent  for  the  Scorbute .  See  Batience. 

25.  Earth-Nuts,  Bulbo-Caflanum ,  called  in  the  North,  where  they 
moft  abound,  Kopper-nuts,  cPig-nutst  and  Ger-nuts  ;  (found  alio  in 
divers  Places  of  Surrey  near  King jl on,  and  other  Parts,  in  Meadows  and 
Grafs-Fields)  are  of  the  Umbelliferous  Tribe  ;  they  flower  in  June  and 
July ,  but  the  Nuts  are  in  their  Prime  in  May,  or  Beginning  oi'  June y 
when  the  Stalk  begins  to  appear,  by  which  they  are  the  more  eafily 
difcovered.  The  Rind  par’d  off,  are  eaten  crude  by  Rufticks,  with  a 
little  Pepper  5  but  are  belt  boil’d  like  other  Roots,  or  in  Pottage  rather, 
and  are  fweet  and  nourishing. 

26.  Elder,  Sambucus  :  The  Flowers  infus’d  in  Vinegar ,  grateful 
both  to  the  Stomach  and  Tafte;  attenuates  thick  and  vifcid  Humours ; 
and  tho’  the  Leaves  are  fomewhat  rank  of  Smell,  and  fo  not  commen¬ 
dable  in  Sallet ,  they  are  otherwife  (as  indeed  is  the  entire  Shrub)  of  the 
moft  lovereign  Virtue ;  and  the  Spring  Buds  and  tender  Leaves,  excel¬ 
lently  wholfome  in  Pottage  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year.  Small  Ale  in 
which  Elder-Flowers  have  been  infus’d,  is  by  many  efteem’d  fo  falu- 
briouS  and  palatable,  as  it  is  of  late  grown  into  fo  great  Vogue,  that 
it  is  to  be  had  in  many  of  the  publick  Eating-Houfes  about  Town. 
See  Flowers. 

27.  Endive,  Fndivia ,  Intubus  Sativa ,  Garden  broad-leaved,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  Erratic ,  or  wild,  (tho’  probably  by  Culture  only)  the 
largeft,  whiteft,  and  tendereft  Leaves,  belt  boil’d  and  lefs  crude.  It  is 
naturally  cold,  profitable  for  hot  Stomachs  •  incifive  and  opening  Ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  Liver.  The  curled  is  more  delicate,  being  eaten  alone, 
or  in  Compofition,  with  the  ufual  Intinllus.  It  is  alio  excellent,  be¬ 
ing  boil’d ;  the  middle  Part  of  the  blanch'd  Leaves  feparated,  eats  firm, 
and  the  ampler  Leaves ,  by  many,  preferr’d  before  Lettuce .  See  Suc¬ 
cory. 

Efchalot,  fee  Onions. 

28.  Fennel,  Faniculum.  We  have  it  from  Bolognia,  but  the  fweet- 
eft  and  moft  aromatick  comes  from  the  Azores  ( FaniCulum  dulce  Azo - 
ricum ;  )  hot  and  dry,  expels  Wind,  fharpens  the  Sight,  and  recreates 
the  Brain  \  efpecially  the  tender  Dmbella ,  and  young  Seeds  annex’d  to 
them.  The  Stalks,  white,  plump  and  foft,  are  to  be  peel’d,  and  then 
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drefs’d  like  Sellery.  The  early  tender  Tufts  of  the  emerging  Leaved 
being  minc’d,  are  eaten  alone  with  Vinegar ,  or  Oyl  and  Temper,  and 
to  corred  the  colder  Materials,  enter  properly  into  Compofition.  The 
Italians  eat  the  blanch'd  Stalk  (which  they  call  Cartucci)  all  Winter 
long.  There  is  a  very  fmall  Green  Worm ,  which  fometimes  lodges  in 
the  Stem  of  this  Plant,  which  is  to  be  taken  out,  as  the  Red  one  in  that 
of  Sellery. 

ic).  Flowers,  Flores ;  chiefly  of  the  Aromatic  Efculents  and  Plants 
are  preferable,  as  generally  endow’d  with  the  Virtues  of  their  Simples 
in  a  more  intenfe  degree;  and  may  therefore  be  eaten  alone  in  their 
proper  Vehicles,  or  Compofition  with  other  Salleting  fprinkl’d  among 
them :  But  give  a  more  palatable  Relifh,  being  infus’d  in  Vinegar  ; 
efpecially  thole  of  the  C love- July -flow er ,  Elder,  Orange ,  Cowjlip , 
Ro Jemary,  Arch- An  gel.  Sage ,  Najlurtium  Indicum ,  Sic.  Some  of 
them  are  pickl’d,  and  divers  of  them  make  alfo  very  plealant  and  whol- 
lome  The  as,  as  do  like  wife  the  wild  Time ,  Buglofs,  Mint,  Sic. 

30.  Garlick,  Allium ;  dry  towards  Excefs ;  and  tho’  both  by  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Italians,  and  the  more  Southern  People,  familiarly  eaten 
with  almoft  every  thing,  and  efleem’d  of  luch  Angular  Virtue  to  help 
Concoction,  and  thought  a  Charm  againfl:  all  Infe&ion  and  Poilon  (by 
which  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  the  Countryman' s  Theriacle)  we 
yet  think  it  more  proper  for  our  Northern  Ruftics,  efpecially  living  in 
uliginous  and  moifl:Places,or  fuch  as  ufe  theSea:  Whilft  we  abfolutely  forbid 
it  Entrance  into  our  Salleting,  by  reafon  of  its  intolerable  Ranknels  •  and 
which  made  it  fo  detefted  of  old,  that  the  eating  of  it  was  (as  we  read) 
Part  of  the  Punifhment  for  fuch  as  had  committed  the  horrideft  Crimes. 
To  be.  Pure,  ’tis  not  At  for  Ladies  Palates,  nor  thole  who  court  them, 
farther  than  to  permit  a  light  touch  on  the  Difli  with  a  Clove  thereof, 
much  better  lupply’d  by  the  gentler  Roccombole. 

Note,  That  in  Spain  they  lometimes  eat  Garlick  boil’d,  which  ta¬ 
ming  its  Fiercenefs  turns  it  into  Nourifnment,  or  rather  Medicine. 

31.  Roccombole  or  Rocembole ,  Names  of  late  Years  not  known  with 
us ;  are  diftinguifh’d  by  thofe  fmall  Bulbs  which  compofe  the  Head  of 
the  Spanijh  Vipers,  Garlick  Ophiofcoridon ,  or  Scorodoprajpum  alterum 
bulbofo  &  convoluto  capite. 

32.  Leeks,  Borrum  Capitatum  ;  hot,  and  of  Virtue  Paid  to  be  pro- 
liflck,  Ance  Latona,  the  Mother  of  Apollo ,  long’d  after  them.  The 
Welch,  who  eat  them  much,  are  obferv’d  to  be  very  fruitful ;  they 
are  alfo  friendly  to  the  Lungs  and  Stomach,  being  Pod  in  Milk  ;  a  few 
therefore  of  the  tender  and  green  Summit ies  a  little  fhred,  do  not  arnils 
in  CompoAtions. 

Garlick ,  Roccombole ,  and  Leeks,  are  all  of  the  fame  Affinity. 
Bulbs  with  fol id  flat  Leaves ;  Graveolentes ,  ftrong  fcented  Bulbs,  and 
would  be  very  naufeous  to  us,  efpecially  our  Ladies,  unlefs  they  were 
as  generally  eaten  by  that  nice  Sex,  as  they  are  among  thofe  of  Spain. 
Near  related  to  thele,  arc  Onions  ;  which  we  refer  to  in  their  Place  in 
the  Alphabet.  j 

Guiney-Bepper,  Capjicum ,  is  a  Species  of  Solatium ,  without  any 
relation  to  our  Bepper ,  but  for  its  Piccancy  and  Mordacity ;  which  we 
fliall  fay  more  of  hereafter. 

33.  Goats-beard,  Trago-pogon  \  but  of  late  they  have  Italianiz’d 
the  Name,  and  now  generally  call  it  Salfijix  •  and  our  Seed-Sellers,  to 
dilguife  it,  being  a  very  common  Field  Herb,  growing  in  moft  Parts  of 

England y 
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England ,  would  have  it  thought  (  with  many  others  )  an  Exotick,  and 
calf  it  Salfify  and  Sajfify ;  whilft,  by  whatever  Name  dignify’d  or  diftin- 
guifh’d,  it  muft  be  own’d  to  be  an  excellent  Sallet- Root,  and  very  nutri¬ 
tive,  and  may  be  ftew’d  and  drefs’d  as  Sorzonera ,  exceedingly  amicable 

to  the  Breaft.  .  > 

34.  Hops,  Lupulus  ;  hot  and  moift,  rather  Medicinal  than  nt  for 

Sallet s :  The  Buds  and  young  Tur 'tones  of  the  Tendrels  excepted,  which 
may  be  oaten  raw  ;  but  more  conveniently  being  boil’d,  and  cold,  like 
Afparagus:  They  are  ‘Diuretic  ;  depurate  the  Blood,  open  Obftru&i- 
ons,  very  wholfome  and  grateful  to  the  Talate. 

j-jyffop,  Hyffopus  %  Thymus  Cay  it  at  us  Creticus  ,  A toy  on  an  ^ 
Winter-Savory ,  Satureia  dome  flic  a, Thymus  vulgaris,  Calthavulgaris , 

Mary-gold ,  &c.  as  all  hot,  ipicy  Aromatics ,  (  commonly  growing 
in  Kitchen-Gardens  )  are  of  Faculty  to  comfort  and  ftrengthen;  pre¬ 
valent  againft  Melancholy  and  Phlegm :  Plants,  like  thefe,  going  un¬ 
der  the  Names  of  Tot-Herbs ,  are  much  more  proper  for  Broths  and 
tDecotlions ,  than  the  tender  Sallet :  Yet  the  Top  and  Flowers  reduc’d 
to  Powder,  are  by  fome  referv’d  for  Strewings  upon  the  colder  Ingredi¬ 
ents;  communicating  no  ungrateful  Fragrancy:  See  the  true  Thyme 
of  the  Ancient  s . 

3 &  Jack-by-the-Hedge,  Aliaria ,  ( fo  call’d  from  its  Allium-Yike 
Sapor  and  Odour  )  or  Sauce-alone ;  has  many  Medicinal  Properties* 
and  is  eaten,  as  other  Sallets ,  by  all  Lovers  of  Garlicky  (  the  Antients 
us’d  it  as  a  Succedaneum  to  Scordium)  efpeciaUy  by  Country-People, 
growing  wild  under  their  Banks  and  Hedges. 

37.  Judas’s-Tree,  Arbor  Juda:  Its  pretty  light-colour’d  Tapi- 
lonaceous  Flowers  have  a  very  grateful  Acidity*  and  thereby  gaind  Ad» 
mittance  amongft  our  Acetaria. 

Leeks,  See  Gar  lick. 

38.  Lettuce,  Fatima  Sativa :  Tho*  by  Metaphor  call’d  *  Mortu-  * 

orum  Cibi ,  ( to  lay  nothing  of  ^  Adonis  and  his  lad  Mijirefs  )  by  rea-  j.  jn  La&uca 
ion  of  its  Soporiferous  Quality,  ever  was,  and  Hill  continues,  the  prin-  occultatura 
cipal  Foundation  of  the  univerlal  Tribe  of  Sallet  S ;  which  is  too  cOol  ^0J"ecreecini, 
and  refrefh,  befides  its  other  Properties!  And  therefore  in  luc  1  1 g  1  Callimachus, 

Efteemwith  the  Ancients,  that  divers  of  th e  Valerian  Family,  dig- Allego-^ 
n;fy’d  and  enobled  their  Name  with  that  of  Laltucinii.  tatus  Athene- 

It  is,  indeed,  of  Nature  more  cold  and  moift  than  any  of  the  reft,  «iHac rcfe- 
yet  lefs’aftringent,  and  fo  harmlefs,  that  it  may  fafely  be  eaten  raw  in 
Fevers  •  for  it  allays  Heat,  bridles  Choler,  extinguilhes  Thirft,  excites  Veneremhe- 
Appetite,  kindly  nourilhes  ;  and  above  all, repreffes  Vapours,  conciliates  ““ 
Sleep,  mitigates  Pain ;  befides  the  Effeft  it  has  upon  the  Morals,  l  Cm-  feentes  affi- 
perance  and Chaftity.  Galen  ( whofe  beloved  Sallet  it  was)  from  its  due. 
pinguid  fubdulcid ,  and  agreeable  Nature,  fays  it  breeds  the  moll  lau¬ 
dable  Blood.  No  marvel  then  that  they  were  by  the  Ancients  called 
Sana ,  by  way  of  Eminency,  and  fo  highly  valu’d  by  the  great  ||  Augu-  u  ApudSue- 
ftus,  that  attributing  his  Recovery  of  a  dangerous  Sicknefs  to  them,  tis  ton* 
reported,  he  ere&eda  Statue,  and  built  an  Altar  to  tins  noble  Plant. 

‘  And  that  the  moft  abftemious  and  excellent  Emperor  *  Tacitus  (  fpen-  Tavc^lic^ 
din«-  almoft  nothing  at  his  frugal  Table  in  other  Dainties )  was  yet  lo  great  the  reft  both  of 
a  Friend  to  Lettuce, ,  that  he  was  us’d  to  fay  of  his  Prodigality,  Som- 
num  fe  mercari  ilia  fumptus  ejfufione.  How  it  was  celebrated  by  Oaten  tuce?  ^ePHn, 
we  have  heard;  how  he  us’d  it  he  tells  himfelf;  namely,  beginning  with  h. 

Lettuce  in  his  vounger  Days,  and  concluding  with  it  vvhen  he  grew  o  ,  c  pernc; 
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and  that  to  his  great  Advantage.  In  a  word,  we  meet  with  nothing 
among  all  Our  crude  Materials  and  Sallet  Store,  fo  proper  to  mingle  with 
any  of  the  reft,  nor  fo  wholfome  to  be  eaten  alone,  or  in  Compofition, 
moderately,  and  with  the  ufual  Oxolyum  of  Vinegar,  Temper,  and 
Oyl,  &c.  which  laft  does  not  fo  perfectly  agree  with  the  Alphange ,  to 
Which  the  Juice  of  Orange ,  or  Lemon ,  and  Sugar ,  is  more  defirable : 
Ariftoxenus  is  reported  to  have  irrigated  his  Lettuce- Beds  with  an 
Oinom  elite,  or  Mixture  of  Wine  and  Honey  :  And  certainly  his  not  for 
nothing  that  our  Garden.— Lovers,  and  Brothers  oj~  the  Sallet ,  ka\e 
beenfo  exceedingly  induftrious  to  cultivate  this  noble  Plant,  and  multiply 
its  Species',  for  to  name  a  few  in  prelent  ule :  We  hare  the  Alphange 
of  Montpelier,  crifp  and  delicate ;  the  Arabic,  Ambervelleres,  Bel¬ 
grade  Cabbage ,  Capuchin,  Co fs  Lettuce  from  Turkey,  Curl'd-,  the 
Genoa ,  ( lafting  all  the  Winter )  the  Imperial,  and  Lobbs  or  Lop- 
Lettuces.  The  French  Minion,  a  dwarf  kind  :  The  Oak- Leaf,  B  ajjion , 
Roman,  Shell ,  and  Silefian ,  hard  and  crimp  (  efteemed  of  the  beft 
and  rareft )  with  divers  more.  And  here  let  it  be  noted,  that  befides 
three  or  four  forts  of  this  Plant,  and  forrie  few  of  the  reft,  there  was 
within  our  remembrance,  rarely  any  other  Sallet ing  ferv’d  up  to  the 
beft  Tables ;  with  unblanch’d  Endive,  Succory,  Bur  [elan,  (and  in¬ 
deed,  little  other  variety  )  Sugar  and  Vinegar  being  theconlfantF ehi- 
cles  (  without  Oyl  \ )  but  now  Sugar  is  almoft  wholly  banifh’d  from  all, 
except  the  more  effeminate  Palates,  as  too  much  palling,  and  taking 
from  the  grateful  Acid  now  in  ufe,  tho’  otherwife  not  totally  to  be  re¬ 
proved  :  Lettuce  boil’d  and  condited  is  fometimes  lpoken  of. 

3p.  Limon  or  Lemmons,  Limonia,  Citrea  mala,  exceedingly  refrelh- 
ing,^  Cordial,  &c.  The  Pulp  being  blended  with  the  Juice,  fecluding 

the  over-fweet  or  bitter.  See  Orange . 

40.  Mallow,  Malva ;  Malva  Crifpa ,  French  curl’d  Mauves ,  the 
moft  preferable,  is  emollient,  and  friendly  to  the  V entricle ,  and  fo  ra¬ 
ther  Medicinal;  yet  may  the  Tops,  well  boil’d,  be  admitted,  and  the 
reft  (  tho’  out  of  ufe  at  prefent)  was  taken  by  the  Poets  for  all  Sallets 
in  general.  Bythagoras  held  Malva  folium  SanEliJfimum',  and  we  find 
Epimenides  in  *  Blato  at  his  Mallows  and  AJphodel',  and  indeed,  it 
was  of  Old  the  firft  Difh  at  Table  :  The  Romans  had  it  alfo  in  deliciis , 
*  Malva  Jalubres  corpori,  approved  by  f  Galen  and  ||  Hiofcorides ; 
namely,  the  Garden- Mallow,  by  others  the  Wild',  but,  I  think,  both 
proper  rather  for  the  Bot  than  Sallet.  Nonius  fuppofes  the  tall  Rofea , 
Arbor efcent  Holi-hoc ks,  that  bears  the  broad  Flower,  for  the  beft,  and 
very  f  laxative-,  but  by  reafon  of  their  Clamminels  and  Lentor , 
banifhed  from  our  Sallet,  tho’  by  lome  commended  and  eaten  with  Oyl 
and  Vinegar ,  and  fome  with  Butter. 

The  French  in  their  early  Spring  Sallets,  add  the  young  Tops  and 
tender  Leaves  of  the  Marfb-mallow,  which  they  call  Guimave ,  for  a 
moft  admirable  Nephritick ,  as  is  alfo  the  Syrupus  Althaus. 

Mercurv,  See  Blite. 


Mart.  Lib .  x. 


*5  Exoneraturas  Ventrem  mihi  Villica  Malvas 
Attulit,  &  varias,  quas  habet  hortus,  Opes. 

And  our  fweet  Poet. 

Nulla  eft  humanior  herba, 

Nulla  magis  fuavi  commoditate  bona  eft, 

Omnia  tam  placide  regerat,  blandeque  relaxat, 

Emollitque  vias,  nec  Unit  efle  rudes.  Cowl.  Plan.  L.  4. 
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41  -  Melon,  Meld ;  to  have  been  Reckon'd  rather  among  Fruits ;  and 
tho’  an  ufual  Ingredient  in  our  Sallet ,  yet  for  its  tranfcendent  Delicacy 
and  Flavour,  cooling  and  exhilarating  Nature,  (if  fvveet,  dry,  weighty, 
and  well-fed)  not  only  fuperior  to  all  the  Gourd- kind,  but  Paragon 
with  the  nobleft  Produ&ions  of  the  Garden,  Jof.  Scaliger ,  and  Cafau- 
bon,  think  our  Melon  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  (  which  others  contra*- 
did )  as  yet  under  the  Name  of  Cucumbers :  But  he  who  reads  how 
artificially  they  were  cultivated,  rais’d  under  Glaffes,  and  expos’d  to 
the  hot  Sun  (  for  Tiberius  ),  cannot  well  doubt  of  their  being  the  fame 
with  ours. 


There  is  alfo  a  Whiter ,  or  Water-Melon ,  large,  and  with  black, 
and  lome  yellowifh  Seeds,  exceedingly  cooling,  brought  us  from  abroad> 
and  the  hotter  Climates,  where  they  drink  Wqter  after  eating  Melons ; 
but  in  the  colder  (  alter  all  Difpute)  Wine  is  judg’d  the  better  :  That 
it  has,  indeed,  by  fome,  been  accus’d,  as  apt  to  corrupt  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  upon  this  Account,  think  both  this  Cucumber  and  Let- 
the  apt,  by  their  Mucilage ,  to  hinder  and  intangle  the  Animal  Spi¬ 
rits,  (  as  may  all  Things  elfe  eaten  in  Excefs  )  is  not  deny’d :  But  a 
perfect  good  Melon  is  certainly  as  harmleis  a  Fruit  as  any  whatloever* 
and  may  fafely  be  mingled  with  Sallet,  in  Pulp  or  Slices,  or  more  pro-* 
perly  eaten  by  it  feif,  with  a  little  Salt  and  Pepper ;  for  a  Melon 
which  requires  Sugar  to  commend  it,  wants  of  Perfection. 

Note ,  That  this  Fruit  was  very  rarely  cultivated  in  England ,  fo  as 
to  bring  it  to  Maturity,  till  Sir  George  Gardner  came  out  of  Spain . 

I  my  felf  remembring,  when  an  ordinary  Melon  would  have  been  ibid 
for  five  or  fix  Shillings.  The  fma-ll  unripe  Fruit,  when  the  others  are 
paft,  may  be  pickled  like  Mango ,  and  are  very  delicate. 

42.  Mint,  Mentha  ;  the  Anguflifolia  Spicata ,  Spear-Mint;  dry 
and  warm,  very  fragrant  a  little  prefs’d,  is  friendly  to  the  weak  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  powerful  againft  all  nervous  Crudities:  The  gentler  Tops 
of  the  Orange-Mint ,  enter  well  into  our  Compofition,  or  are  grateful 
alone  (  as  are  alfo  the  other  Sorts  )  with  the  Juice  of  Orange ,  and  a 
little  Sugar.  The  French  chiefly  efteem  the  Mentha  Sativa  Crifpa 
or  Curled  Mint,  ( which  they  call  Baume  )  and  mix  it  with  their 
Sallets. 

43*  Mulhroms,  Fungi  Efculenti:  By  the  *  Orator  call’d  Terra-,  *  cic .adjt- 
by  Porphyry,  Deorum  filii ,  without  Seed  (  as  produc’d  by  the  Mid-  tic, 
wifry  of  Autumnal  Thunder-Storms,  portending  the  Mifchief  they 
caufe  )  by  the  French ,  Champignons ,  with  all  the  Species  of  the  Bo¬ 
letus, ,  8tc.  for  being,  as  fome  hold,  neither  Root ,  Herb ,  Flower ,  nor 
Fruit ,  nor  to  be  eaten  crude ;  fliould  be  therefore  banilh’d  entry  in¬ 
to  our  Sallet  ,  were  I  to  order  the  Compofition  ;  however  fo 
highly  contended  for  by  many,  as  the  very  principal  and  top  of  all 
the  reft ;  whilft  I  think  them  tolerable  only  (  at  leaft  in  this  Climate  ) 
if  being  frefh  and  skilfully  chofen,  they  are  accommodated  with  the 
niceft  Care  and  Circumfpection  ;  generally  reported  to  have  fomething 
malignant  and  noxious  in  them :  Nor  without  Caufe ;  from  the  many 
fad  Examples,  frequent  Mifchiefs,  and  funeft  Accidents  they  have  pro¬ 
duc’d,  not  only  to  particular  Perfons,  but  whole  Families :  Exalted, 
indeed,  they  were  to  the  fecond  Courle  of  the  Cafarian  Tables ,  with 
the  noble  Title  fyZfxa  ©s&n/,  a  Dainty  fit  for  the  Gods  alone ;  to  whom 
they  fent  the  Emperor  J  Claudius ,  as  they  have  many  fince,  to  the  cm*0”  ** 
other  World,  But  he  that  reads  how  Seneca  ||  deplores  his  loft  Friend,  ll  Sen.  Ep, 

2f  that lxin’  ■ 
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that  brave  Commander  Annteus  Serenus ,  and  feveral  other  gallant 
Perfons  with  him,  who  all  of  them  perilhed  at  the  fame  Repall,  would 
*  Plin.  N.  H.  be  apt  to  ask  with  the  *  Naturalift  ( fpeaking  of  this  fufpicious  Dain- 
l  xxii.  c.  iy  Qj)u£  voluptas  tanta  ancipitis  cibi?  And  who,  indeed,  would 
hazard  it  ?  So  true  is  that  of  the  Poet,  he  that  eats  Mujhrotns ,  many 
times  Nil  amp  tins  edit ,  eats  no  more  perhaps  all  his  Life  after.  What 
Other  deterring  Epithets  are  given  for  our  Caution,^  B d?n  'tcvi-pevnb 
fjuuMTocv,  heavy  and  choaking ,  ( Athenaus  reporting  of  the  Poet  Eu¬ 
ripides's  finding  a  Woman  and  her  three  Children  Itrangled  by  eating 
of  them)  one  would  think  fufficient  Warning. 

Among  thel'e  comes  in  the  Fungus  Reticularis ,  (  Rorofus ,  or  Ho¬ 
ney-Comb,  the  French  )  to  be  found  about  London ,  as  at  Fulham  and 
other  Places ;  whillt  at  no  fmall  Charge  we  lend  tor  them  into  -France  ; 
as  we  do  alfo  for  Trufles,  Rignuts ,  and  other  fubterraneous  Tuber  a 
Terra,  which  in  Italy  they  fry  in  Oil,  and  eat  with  Repper :  They 
are  commonly  difoovered,  feented  and  rooted  out  (  how  deep  in  the 
Ground  foever  )  by  a  nafute  greedy  Swine ,  purpolely  brought  up; 
being  of  a  Ghefs-nut  Colour,  and  heady,  rank,  and  Hercline  Smell, 
and  not  feldom  found  in  England ,  particularly  in  a  Park  of  my  Lord 
Cotton's,  at  Rujhton  or  Rusbery  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  Wil- 
dernels  adjoining  to  the  Vilcount  Cullen  s  Garden  there  ;  and  doubtiefs 
in  other  Places  too,  were  they  fought  after  :  By  many  believ'd  to  have 
Originally  been  brought  thither  out  of  France ,  when  by  a  very  furpri- 
sing  Accident,  they  were  firft  difeover’d  by  the  almoft  incredible  Vora¬ 
city  of  Swine ,  allur’d  by  the  Scent  of  the  Trufles  of  the  adjacent 
Fields,  and  could  fcarce  be  kept  off  with  the  Spades  and  Dogs  of  the 
Labourers,  who,  in  order  to  plant  the  IF ildernefs ,  were  digging  up  a 
piece  of  Ground,  in  which  foine  Trees  font  out  of  France  had  been 
planted,  with  the  Cafe~ Earth  adhering  to  the  Roots,  flung  into  the 
Holes.  If  this  be  the  Origin  of  the  Rujhton  Trufles,  ’twill  confirm 
the  Opinion  of  Trufles  being  no  Natives  of  England,  unlefs  fprung  here 
from  thofo  brought  from  Foreign  Parts.  In  the  mean  while,  one 
brought  from  Abroad,  is,  with  its  fmall  fibrous  Roots ,  delineated  in 
-the  Rhilof.  Tranfatt.  (  N°.  202.  ) ;  which  doth  fully  demonftrate  the 
Error  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  who  affert,  that  they  have  no 
Root ;  when  probably  they  were  rubb’d  off  when  they  were  Dug  out 
of  the  Ground,  and  being  fo  very  fmall,  not  heedfully  minded  or  per- 
Apitius,  lib.  ceived.  How  thefo  rank  and  provocative  Excrefoences  are  to  be  f  treat- 
vii.  cap.  13.  ed  (of  themfolves  infipid  enough,  and  only  famous  for  their  kindly 
taking  any  Pickle  or  Conditure )  that  they  may  do  the  lefs  Mifohief^ 
we  might  here  fot  down.  But  fince  there  be  1b  many  ways  of  drefling 
them,  that  I  can  encourage  none  to  ufe  them,  for  Reafons  given  ( be** 
fides  that  they  do  not  at  all  concern  our  fafer  and  innocent  Salle t  Fur¬ 
niture)  I  forbear  it;  and  refer  thofo  who  long  after  this  beloved  Ra¬ 
gout,  and  other  Voluptuaria  Venena  (as  Seneca  calls  them)  to  what 
\\  Philof.  our  learned  Dr.  Lyfier  ||  fays  of  the  many  venomous  In  fells  harbour- 
Tranfhtt^  ^  jng  corrupting  in  a  new  found-out  Species  of  Mujhroms  had  lately 
Journey  ' to  %  in  deliciis.  Thofo,  in  the  mean  time,  which  are  elleemed  beft,  and 
Paris.  lels  pernicious,  (of  which  fee  the  Appendix  )  are  luch  as  rife  in  rich, 
opdmaCfim-1S  a>ry,  and  dry  *  Pafture-Grounds,  growing  on  the  Staff  or  Redicule  ot 
gis  Natura  about  an  Inch  thick  and  high  ;  moderately  Iwelling  ( Target- like  ) 
eft  aliis  male  roUnd  and  firm,  being  underneath  of  a  pale  flefti-colour  d  Hue,  curi- 
Hot.  sF  1. 7.  ouflly  radiated  in  parallel  Lines  and  Edges,  which  becoming  either  yel- 
Sat.  4.  .  x  low, 
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low,  orange,  or  black,  are  to  be  rejected  :  But  befides  what  the  Har- 
veft-Months  produce,  they  are  likewife  rais’d  *  artificially ;  as  at  Na- 
pies  in  their  Wine-Cellars,  upon  an  heap  of  rank  Earth,  heaped  upon  a  Tii.  54.7, 548. 
certain  fhppofed  Stone,  but  in  truth,  ( as  the  curious  and  noble  f  Tei-  y._ 

resky  tells  us,  he  found  to  be)  nothing  but  an  heap  of  old  Fungus’s ,  )aPelnfA.W. 
reduc’d  and  compared  to  a  ftony  Hardnefs,  upon  which  they  lay  Earth,  Raderus 
and  fprinkle  it  with  warm  Water ,  in  which  Mujbroms  have  been  Xl'hipm- 
fteeped.  And  in  France ,  by  making  an  hot  Bed  oi  Ajfes  or  Horfes  ncum>  fayS% 
Dang,  and  when  the  Heat  is  in  Temper,  watering  it  (  as  above)  well  far 
impregnated  with  the  Parings  and  Offals  of  refufe  Fungus’s  ;  and  iuch  a  r  J 
Bed  will  laft  two  or  three  Years  5  and  fometimes  our  common  Melon - 
Beds  afford  them ;  befides  other  Experiments:  Among  which  is  the 
Cuttings  of  the  White^Foplar  or  Abele,  almoit  to  the  very  Root, 
plentifully  foaked  with  hot  W ater  fermented  with  Yell;  which  produ¬ 
ces  thole  Fungi  in  a  few  Days  very  eatable  and  agreeable.  Others^  af¬ 
firm  the  fame  of  the  looie  Chips  of  the  fame  Tree,  being  buiyd  in  a 

rich  dung’d  Bed.  . 

44.  Mallard,  Smapi  ;  exceeding  hot  and  wor  dicant ,  not  only  in 

the  Seed  but  Leaf  alio  ;  efpecially  in  Seedling  young  Plants,  like  thole 
of  Radijbes  (  newly  peeping  out  of  the  Bed  )  is  of  incomparable  effeft 
to  quicken  and  revive  the  Spirits;  flrengthening  the  Memory,  expel¬ 
ling  Heavinels,  preventing  the  Vertiginous  Palley,  and  is  a  laudable 
Cephalic k  :  Befides,  it  is  an  approv’d  Antifcorbutick  ;  ^aids  Concodion, 
cuts  and  diffipates  Phlegmatick  Humours.  In  Ihort,  tis  the  moft  no¬ 
ble  Fmbamma ,  and  lb  neceffary  an  Ingredient  to  all  cold  and  raw  Sal- 
leting,  that  it  is  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  to  be  left  out.  In  Italy ,  in, 
making  Mufiard ,  they  mingle  Limon  and  Orange- Peel  with  the  Seeds. 

How  the  beft  is  made,  fee  hereafter. 

Nafhirtium  Indicum,  See  Crejfes . 

45.  Nettles,  Vrtica  ;  hot,  dry,  diuretic ,  Solvent ;  purihes  the 
Blood:  The  Buds,  and  very  tender  Cyma,  a  little  bruis’d,  are  by  fome 
eaten  raw,  by  others  boil’d,  efpecially  in  Spring-F  ottage ,  with  other 

46.  Onion,  Cepa  Vulgaris ,  Forrum :  The  beft  are  fuch  as  are 
brought  us  out  of  ACgypt  or  Spain ,  whence  they  of  St.  Omers  had 
them,  and  fome  that  have  weighed  eight  Pounds.  Chufe  therefore 
the  large,  round,  white,  and  thin  skin’d.  Being  eaten  crude  and  alone 
with  Oyl,  Vinegar ,  and  Fepper,  we  own  them  in  Sallet  not  fo  hot 
as  Gar  lick,  nor  at  all  fo  rank  :  Boil’d*  they  give  a  kindly  Reliih;  raife 
Appetite,  corroborate  the  Stomach,  cut  Phlegm,  and  profit  the  Afth- 
matical:  But  eaten  in  Excels,  are  faid  to  offend  the  Head  and  Eyes, 
unlefs  edulcorated  with  a  gentle  Maceration.  In  the  mean  Time,  as 
to  their  being  noxious  to  the  Sight,  is  imputable  only  to  the  Vapour 
rifing  from,  the  raw  Onion,  when  peel’d,  which  fome  commend  for  its 
purging  and  quickning  that  Senfe.  How  they  are  us’d  in  Pottage, 
boil’d  in  Milk,  ftrew’d,  &c.  concerns  the  Kitchen.  In  our  cola  bal¬ 
let  we  fupply  them  with  the  Forrum  SeBivum ,  Tops  of  Leeks,  and 
Efchalots  ( AJcalonica )  of  Guft  more  exalted,  yet  not  to  the  degree 
of  Garltck.  Or  (by  what  of  later  Ule  is  much  preferr’d)  with  a 
Bulb  or  two  of  Raccombole ,  of  a  yet  milder  and  delicate  Nature, 
which  by  rubbing  the  Dilh  only,  imparts  its  Virtue  agreeably 
enough.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  a  Sallet  of  Schalions ,  Gi¬ 
ves  "and  Cibbols ,  only  leafon’d  with  Oil  and  Fepper ;  and  an  honeft 
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laborious  Countryman,  with  goodT  Bread ,  Salt,  and  a  little  Bar  fey , 
will  make  a  contented  Meal  with  a  roafted  Onion .  How  this  noble 
Bulb  was  deify’d  in  *  Egypt  we  are  told,  and  that  whilft  they  were 
building  the  Pyramids,  there  was  fpent  in  this  Root  f  nine  Tun  of 
of  Gold  among  the  Workmen.  So  lufcious  and  tempting  it  feems  they 
were,  that  as  whole  Nations  have  fubfifted  on  them  alone,  fo  the  Is¬ 
raelites  were  ready  to  return  to  Slavery  and  Brick-making  for  the 
Love  of  them.  Indeed  Hecamedes  we  find  prefen ts  them  to  Batro- 
clus  in  Homer ,  as  a  Regalo :  But  certainly  wre  are  either  miffaken  in 
the  Species,  (which  fome  will  have  to  be  Melons')  or  ufe  Boetick  Li- 
cenfe,  when  we  fo  highly  magnify  them.  This  Mention  of  the  if- 
raelites  Fondnefs  of  them,  calls  to  mind  what  that  noble  (but  unfortu¬ 
nate)  Earl  of  Sandwich  told  me,  That  being  with  the  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean ,  near  the  Coaft  of  Egypt ,  he  had  brought  him  Onions 
little  inferior  in  Tafte  to  Melons. 

47.  Scalions  or  Cibbols,  Cipolini ,  (as  the  French  and  Italians  call 
them)  are  degenerate  Onions ,  participating  with  them  in  their  Qua¬ 
lities. 

48.  Cives,  Borrum  felfivum junci  folium  ;  or  as  the  French,  Gives 
d'  Angle  ter  re  &  App  elites  ;  which  they  (as  alfo  do  the  Scalions)  no¬ 
tably  ftir  up  and  quicken. 

4p.  Efchalots  or  Schalots,  Cepa  Afcalonica ;  correct  Crudities,  and 
promote  Conception.  The  Italians  fteep  them  in  Wine,  and  eat  them 
cold  with  Oyl ,  Vinegar  and  Salt.  The  .Learned  Stephanus  Morinus , 
in  his  Notes  on  Steph.  Byzantinus ,  (annex'd  to  thole  of  the  famous 
*  Bochart)  tells  us,  That  none,  lave  the  Dregs  of  the  People,  among 
the  Grecians ,  us’d  to  eat  Gar  lick  or  Onions ,  but  the  Idumaans ,  and 
their  Neighbours,  efteem’d  them  as  their  moft  delicious  Fare,  elpecial- 
ly  a  fort  they  had  from  Afcalon  ;  whence  it  derives  its  Name. 

In  fhort  Onions ,  Scalions ,  Gives ,  Efcalots ,  &c.  are  all  of  the  fame 
Family,  Graveolentes,  ftrong-fcented  Bulbs ,  with  folid  flat  Leaves. 
See  Gar  lick,  to  which  they  are  cognate. 

50.  Orach,  Artiplex  :  Is  cooling,  allays  the  Bituit  Humour:  Be¬ 
ing  fet  over  the  Fire,  neither  this  nor  Lettuce  needs  any  other  Water 
than  their  own  Moifture  to  boil  them  in  without  Expreffion.  The 
tender  Leaves  are  mingl’d  with  other  cold  Salleting ;  but  ’tis  better  in 
Pottage.  There  are  fome  of  white,  red,  or  purple-  the  bell:  Seed 
comes  from  Turkey.  See  Blitum. 

ji.  There  is  another  Atrip  lex  Maritima  Fruticofa,  call’d  Shrub 
Halimus ,  or  Sea  Orach ,  whole  new  peeping  Leaves  (tho’  rarely  us’d) 
afford  a  no  unpleafant  AFiduhe ,  even  during  Winter,  if  it  prove  not 
too  fevere. 

52.  Orange,  Mains  Aurantia ,  ( Malum  aureum)  moderately  dry, 
cooling,  and  incifive ;  fharpens  Appetite,  exceedingly  refrelhes,  and  re¬ 
fills  Putrefaction:  We  lpeak  of  the  Sub-acid;  the  lweet  and  bitter 
Orange  being  of  no  ufe  in  our  Sallet.  The  Limon  is  fomewhat  more 
acute,  cooling  and  extinguilhing  Thirfl: :  Of  all  the  the  belt 

Succedaneum  to  Vinegar .  The  very  Spoils  and  Rinds  of  Orange  and 
Limon  being  Hired  and  lprinkl’d  among  the  other  Herbs,  correct  the 
Acrimony.  But  they  are  the  tender  Seedlings  from  the  Hot-Bed, 
which  impart  an  Aromatic  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Stomach.  Vide 
Limon. 


53.  Parfe' 
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53.  Parfnep,  Baftinaca,  Latifolia  Sativa ;  firft  boil'd,  being  cold, 
is  of  itfelf  a  Winter-Sallet,  eaten  with  Oyl ,  Vinegar ,  6Cc.  and  haying 
fomething  of  Spicy,  is  by  lome  thought  more  nourilhing  than  the 
Turnip. 

54.  There  is  alfo  the  W at  er-B  ar flip ,  Sium  Majus  Latifolium  : 
The  crude  tender  Leaves,  early  in  the  Spring,  are  eaten  in  Spain ;  are 
very  grateful  for  the  Stomach,  and  a  lovereign  Remedy  againfl  the 
Gravel  in  the  Kidney ,  or  Stone  in  the  Bladder :  Rut  operates  much 
more  efficacioufly,  if  a  good  Handful  of  the  whole  Blant  (whilfl  moil 
flourifhing)  be  boil’d  in  a  Pint  of  White-Wine  Poffet-drink,  and  the 
percolated  Liquor  drank  warm.  In  the  Winter-time,  and  when  the 
Plant  is  in  Decay,  if  a  large  Spoonful  of  the  Powder  of  the  Leaves 
(gather’d  and  dry’d  in  the  Summer)  be  taken  in  Bojfet- drink. 

55.  Patience,  Lapathum  Hortenfe  Sativum ,  (to  which  may  be  join’d 
the  S anguineum  or  Blood-wort )  being  boil’d,  is  a  palatable  and  whol- 
fome  Efculent,  laxative  and  emollient :  All  the  Lapatha's  and  Docks 
have,  in  fome  degree,  the  Faculties  of  Rhubarb ,  being  of  the  fame 
Family.  Vide  the  Sharp -pointed  Dock. 

56.  Peafe,  Bifum  :  The  Bod  of  the  Sugar-B  eafe ,  when  firft  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear,  with  the  Husk  and  Tendrels ,  affording  a  pretty  Acidy 
enters  into  the  Compofition,  as  do  thofe  of  Hops  and  the  Vine. 

57.  Pepper,  Biper  ;  hot  and  dry  in  a  high  degree ;  of  approv’d 
Virtue  againfl  all  Flatulency  proceeding  from  cold  and  phlegmatic  Con- 
ftitutions,  and  generally  all  Crudities  what  foe  ver ;  and  therefore  for  be¬ 
ing  of  univerfal  Ufe  to  corred  and  temper  the  cooler  Herbs,  and  fuch 
as  abound  in  Moifture,  it  is  a  never-to-be-omitted  Ingredient  of  our 
Sallets ,  provided  it  be  not  too  minutely  beaten  (as  oft  we  find  it)  to 
an  almoft  impalpable  Dull;  which  is  very  pernicious,  and  frequently 
adheres  and  flicks  in  the  Folds  of  the  Stomach,  where,  inftead  of  pro¬ 
moting  Goncodion,  it  often  caufes  a  Cardialgium ,  and  fires  the  Blood: 
It  fhould  therefore  be  grofly  contus’d  only. 

Indian ,  or  Solanum  Capficum ,  fuperlatively  hot  and  burning,  is  yet 
by  the  Africans ,  as  alfo  the  Southern  Americans ,  eaten  with  Salt  and 
Vinegar  by  itfelf,  as  an  ulual  Condiment;  but  would  be  of  dangerous 
Conlequence  with  us,  being  fo  much  more  of  an  acrimonious  and  ter¬ 
ribly  biting  Quality ;  which  by  Art  and  Mixture  is  notwithflanding 
render’d  not  only  lafe,  but  very  agreeable  in  our  Sal  let. 

Take  the  Bods1  and  dry  them  well  in  a  Pan;  and  when  they  are 
become  fufficiently  hard,  cut  them  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  flamp  ’em  in 
a  Mortar  to  Dufl:  To  each  Ounce  of  which  add  a  Pound  of  Wheat- 
flour,  fermented  with  a  little  Leven:  Knead  and  make  them  into 
Cakes  or  Loaves  cut  long-wife  in  fhape  of  Naples  Rifcuit.  Thefe, re¬ 
bake  a  lecond  time,  till  they  are  Stone-hard :  Pound  them  again  as 
before,  and  ferce  it  thro’  a  fine  Sieve,  for  a  very  proper  Seafoning,  in¬ 
ftead  of  vulgar  Bepper.  The  Mordicancy  thus  allay’d,  be  fure  to 
make  the  Mortar  very  clean,  after  having  beaten  Indian  Capficum ,  be¬ 
fore  you  flamp  any  thing  in  it  elle.  The  green  Husks,  or  firfi  peeping 
Buds  of  the  Walnut-tree,  dry’d  to  Powder,  ferve  for  Bepper  in  feme 
Places,  and  fo  do  Myrtle-berries ;  which  Bliny  tells  us,  the  Antients 
made  ufe  of  inftead  of  Bepper ,  before  they  knew  the  Virtue  and  Ufe 
of  that  Grain. 

That  great  Botanift ,  the  Learned  and  Excellent  Dr.  Sloane ,  (not  to, 
be  mention’d  by  me  without  Angular  Refpeft)  in  his  ijroft  admirable 
z  and 
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and  ufefal  Gatalonte  of  Jamaica  Flants,  hasdifcoveredtous,  that  the 
Tree  which  bears  the  famous  Spice  call'd  fweet-fcented  Jamaica  Fepfer 
(  or  All-Spice  )  is  a  Species  of  Myrtle ,  by  him  call'd  Myrtus  Arbor ea 
aromatica  Joins  Laurinis  :  The  accurate  Defection  of  which  exped 
from  this  Learned  Bodor,  when  (  his  bufy  Profeffion  allowing  Leilure  ) 
he  lhall  have  oblig'd  the  curious  World  with  a  hmffi'd  Imprelfionot  that 
incomparable  Piece,  The  Natural  Hipry  of  Jamaica ,  and  the  other 

Caribbee  Hands ,  with  an  Account  ol  his  Voyage. 

58.  Pariley,  Apium  Hortenfe ,  Tetrofelmum  vulgar e  :  The  curl  cL 
leav’d,  Apium  Criffum,  moft  preferable,  being  hot  and  dry,  opens  . 
Obftrudions  is  very  SDiuretic,  yet  nourilhing,  edulcorated  in  milted 
warm  Water,  (  the  Roots  especially  )  but  of  lefs  Vertue  than  Alexan- 
ders  •  norfo  convenient  in  our  crude  Sallet,  as  when  decoded  on  a  l>  e- 
dicinal  Account.  Some  few  Tops  of  the  tender  Leaves  may  yet  he  ad- 
mitted  ;  tho’  it  was  of  old,  we  read,  never  brought  to  the  Table  at  ail, 
as  facred  to  Oblivium  and  the  ‘Defunbl .  In  the  mean  time,  theie  be¬ 
ing  nothing  more  proper  for  Stuffing,  (  Farces  )  and  other  Sauces ,  we 
conlign  it  to  the  Olitories .  Note,  That  Farjley  is  not  io  hurtful  to  the 

Eves  as  is  reported.  _  .  ..a 

**  parflain,  Fortulaca  Hortenfe,  efpecially  the  Golden ,  whiJit 

tender  the  Seed-leaves,  with  the  young  Stalks,  being  eminently  moift 
and  cooling,  quickens  Appetite,  affwages  Thirft,  and  is  very  profitable 
for  hot  and  Bilious  Tempers,  as  well  as  Sanguine ,  and  generally  en¬ 
tertain’d  in  all  our  Sallets,  mingled  with  the  hotter  Herbs:  ’Tis  likewise 
familiarly  eaten  alone  with  Oyl  and  Vinegar ;  but  with  Moderation,  as 
having  been  fometimes  found  to  corrupt  in  the  Stomach,  which  being 
‘Pickl'd  ’tis  not  foapt  to  do.  Some  eatit  cold,  after  it  has  been  boild, 
which  Dr.  Muff'd  would  have  in  fViney  for  Nouriffiment. 

Furjlain  is  accus’d  for  being  hurtful  to  the  Teeth,  if  too  much  eaten* 

See  Furflan  V.  Orach. 

60.  Radift,  Rajhanus ,  Raves :  Albeit  rather  Medicinal,  than  lo 
commendably  accompanying  our  Sallets  (  wherein  they  often  flice  the 
larger  Roots)  are  much  inferior  to  the  young  Seedling  Leaves  and 
*  Roots;  raifed  on  the  *  Monthly  Hot-Bed ,  alrnoft  the  whole  Year 

Jw  rouncj  affording  a  very  grateful  Mordacity,  and  fufficiently  attempers 

Sfeappa-  the  cooler  Ingredients  .•  The  bigger  Roots  ( lo  much  defil'd  )  lhould be 
rear.  1  fuch  as  being  tranfparent,  eat  Ihort  and  quick,  without  ftnnginefs,  and 
not  too  biting. '  Thefe  are  eaten  alone,  with  Salt  only,  as  carrying  their 
■Pepper  in  them ;  and  were,  indeed,  by  Diofiorides  and  Pliny  cele¬ 
brated  above  all  Roots  whatfoever ;  infomuch  as  in  the  ‘Delphic  Temple, 
there  was  Raphanus  ex  auro  dicatus,  a  Radilh  of  lolid  Gold ;  and  tis 
faid  of  Mofchius,  that  he  wrote  a  whole  Volume  in  their  Praife.  Not- 
t  De  di*ta  withftanding  all  which,  I  am  lure,  the  great  +  Hippocrates  utterly 
Hi*,  ii.  c*p.  25-  condemnsthem,  as  Vitiofa,  innatantesacagreconcottiles  And  the 
Naturalift  calls  it  Cibus  Illiberalis ,  fitter  for  Ruftics  than  Gentlemens 
Tables.  And  indeed,  (  befides  that  they  decay  the  T eeth  )  Experience 
tells  us,  that  as  the  Prince  of  Phyjicians  writes,  It  is  hard  of  Digeftion, 
inimicous  to  the  Stomach,  caufing  naufeous  Emulations,  and  Ionic  turns 
Vomiting,  tho’  otherwife  diuretic,  and  thought  to  repel  the  Vapours 
of  Wine ,  when  the  Wits  were  at  their  genial  Club.  Diofiorides  and 
t  Pc  Aliment  ,  Qaien  dijfer  about  their  Eating;  One  preferibes  it  before  Meals,  t  le 
latter  for  after.  Some  macerate  the  young  Roots  in  warm  Milk,  to 

render  them  more  nourijhing .  -  ‘ 
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There  is  a  Raphanus  rttflicanus  niger  Tyriformis ,  the  Spanijh  black 
Horfe-Radifb ,  of  a  hotter  Quality,  and  not  fo  friendly  to  the  Head; 
but  a  notable  Antifcorbutic ,  which  ( being  preferv'd  in  Seed)  may  be 
eaten  all  the  Winter,  and  on  that  account  an  excellent  Ingiedient  in  the 
Compofition  of  Muflard',  as  are  allb  the  thin  Shavings,  mingled  with 
our  cold  Herbs.  And  now  before  I  have  done  with  this  Root,  for  an 
excellent  and  univerfal  Condiment ,  take  Horfe-Radifb ,  (  which  is  the 
Sylveftris  Rujlicanus )  whilft  newly  drawn  out  of  the  Earth,  otherwiie 
laid  to  fteep  in  Water  a  competent  time;  then  grate  it  on  a  Grater 
which  has  no  bottom,  that  io  it  may  pals  thro  like  a  Mucilage,  into  a 
Dilh  of  Earthen  Ware :  This  temper'd  with  Vinegar  in  which  a  little 
Sugar  has  been  diffolv'd,  you  have  a  Sauce  lupplying  Muflard  to  the 

Sallet ,  and  ferving  likewife  for  any  Dilh  befides. 

61.  Rampion,  Ranunculus ,  or  the  Efculent  Campanula,  by  the 
French ,  Reponces  :  The  tender  Roots  are  eaten  in  the  Spring,  like  thole 

of  Radijhes ,  but  much  more  nourilhing.  . 

62.  Rocket,  Eruca  Sativa ;  hot  and  dry,  is  to  be  qualify  d  with 
Lettuce ,  Furcelain ,  and  the  reft,  &c.  See  Tarragon. 

Roccombole,  See  Gar  lick. 

63.  Rofemary,  Rofmarinus ;  Sovereignly  Cephalick ,  and  fpr  the 
Memory ,  Sight ,  and  Nerves ,  incomparable  :  And  tho'  not  us'd  in  the 
Leaf  with  our  Satlet  Furniture,  yet  the  Flowers  a  little  bitter,  ^re  al¬ 
ways  welcome  in  Vinegar ;  but  above  all,  a  frelh  Sprig  or  to  in  a  Glals 
of  Sherry -Sack.  See  Flowers. 

64.  Sage,  Salvia ;  hot  and  dry.  The  Tops  of  the  Red ,  well  pick  d 
and  wafh'd  ( being  often  defil’d  with  a  venomous  Slime,  and  almoft 
imperceptible  Infedts  )  with  the  Flowers ,  retain  all  the  noble  Propei- 
ties  of  the  other  hot  Plants ;  more  efpecially  for  the  Headt  Memory , 
Eyes ,  and  all  Taralytical  Affedions.  In  lhort,  ’tisaPlant  endu’d  with 
lb  many  and  wonderful  Properties,  as  that  the  afliduous  ule  of  it  is  laid 
to  render  Men  Immortal :  We  cannot  therefore  but  allow  the -tender 
Summit ies  of  the  young  Leaves;  but  principally  the  Flowei/s  in  our 
cold  Sallet ;  yet  fo  as  not  to  domineer:  'Tis  credibly  affirm  d,  That  the 
Dutch  for  lome  time  drove  a  very  lucrative  Trade  with  the  dry  d  Leaves 
of  what  is  call'd  Sage  of  Vertue ,  and  Guernfey  Sage ;  where  it  is  in 
great  Efteem,  and  was  there  firft  propagated  from  F lants  brought  out 
of  England :  Both  the  Chinefes  and  J apanefes  are  great  Admiiers  of 
that  fort  of  Sage ,  and  fo  far  prefer  it  to  their  own  Tea ,  (  efteeming  it 
much  more  whollbme,  and  perhaps  they  are  in  the  right )  that  for 
what  Sage  they  purchafe  of  the  Dutch ,  they  give  triple  the  quantity 
of  the  choiceft  Tea  in  exchange  :  Some  Perfons  here  have  a  greater  va¬ 
lue  for  the  M^ormwood  Sage  than  any  of  the  reft. 

Sallifax,  See  Goats-beard.  .  . 

63.  Sampier,  Crithmum  Marinum ;  French ,  Terce  Tierre,  for  its 
growing  on  the  Sea-Cliffs,  and  in  the  Corners  of  the  hardeft  Rocks  (  as 
about  Dover ,  &c.  from  whence  we  have  it  )  not  only  pick  l  d , .  but  crude 
and  cold,  when  young  and  tender  (  and  fuch  as  we  may  cultivate,  and 
have  in  our  Kitchen  Gardens ,  almoft  the  Year  round  )  and  is  in  my 
Opinion,  for  its  Aromatic ,  and  other  excellent  Vertues  and  EfFe&s 
againft  the  Spleen,  cleanfing  the  Paffages,  fharpning  Appetite,  &c.  fo 
far  preferable  to  molt  of  our  hotter  Herbs,  and  ^//^-Ingredients,  that 
I  have  long  wonder'd,  it  has  not  been  long  fince  propagated  in  the  Tot  a* 
cere,  as  it  is  in  France  ;  from  whence  I  have  often  receiv'd  the  Seeds, 
*  6  E  which 
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which  have  profper’d  better,  and  more  kindly  with  me,  than  what 
comes  from  our  own  Coafts :  It  does  not  indeed  fickle  fo  well,  as  being 
of  a  more  tender  Stalk  and  Leaf:  But  in  all  other  refpeds  for  compofing 
Sallet  s,  it  has  nothing  like  it.  II  the  Seeds  be  low’d  in  a  gravelly 
Bank,  expos’d  to  the  South,  or  under  that  warm  Afpelf,  it  willinfinu- 
ate  it  felf  into  the  very  Materials,  and  may  be  cut  like  other  Sallet- 
Herbs,  without  detriment,  and  continue  lpringing  with  little  Culture; 
yet  in  exceflive  Dearth,  wet,  or  cold,  afford  it  a  little  Shelter,  and  ro 
it  will  laft  an  Ever-green,  and  may  be  apply ’d  for  Bordering. 

Seal  ions,  See  Onions .  > 

66.  Scurvy-grafs,  Cochlearia  major  Rot  undifolia ,  of  the  Garden; 
but  especially  that  of  the  Sea,  Cochlear  ia folio  finuato,  or  Britannic  a, 
is  fharp,  biting,  and  hot ;  of  Nature  like  Naflurt  ium ,  prevalent  in 
the  Sc  or  but  e.  A  few  of  the  tender  Leaves  may  be  admitted  in  our  Gom- 

pofition.  See  Nafturtium  Indicum. 

6y.  Sellery,  Apittm  Mitius  Italicim ,  (  and  of  the  Betro feline  Fa¬ 
mily  )  was  formerly  a  Stranger  with  us  (  nor  very  long  fince  in  Italy 
itfelf )  as  to  the  Italian  Name  :  Nor  is  it  adiftinft  Species  of  Smallage , 
ox  Macedonian  Barfly,  tho’  fomewhat  more  hot  and  generous  by  s 
frequent  Tranfplanting,  and  thereby  render’d  fweeter  feented.  We.  have 
the  bell  Seeds  from  Italy ,  whole  tender  Leaves  and  blanch'd  Stalk  do 
well  in  our  Sallet ,  as  likewife  the  Slices  of  the  whiten’d  Stems,,  wh.-ch 
being  crimp  and  fhort,  firft  peel’d  and  flit  long-wile,  are  e-ten  with  Oyl9 
Vinegar ,  Salt ,  and  Bepper*,  and  for  its  high  and  grate  fai '  Me,  is  ever 
plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the  Grand  Sallet ,  at  our  Great  Men’s,  Tables, 
and  Brat  or  s  Feafts,  as  the  Grace  of  the  whole  board.  Caution  is  to  be 
given  of  a  fmall  red  Worm ,  often  lurking  in  thefe  Stalks,  as  does  the 
green  in  Fennil . 

Shallots.  See  Onion . 

6 8.  Skirrets,  Siflarum  Sativum ,  or  Germanorum ,  B.  P.  French 
Chervi ;  is  hot  and  rnoift,  corroborating,  and  good  for  the  Stomach, 
exceedingly  nourilhing,  wholfome  and  delicate ;  of  all  the  Root  Wind, 
not  fubjecl  to  be  windy,  and  fo  valued  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius ,  that 
he  accepted  them  for  Tribute. 

This  excellent  Root  is  leldom  eaten  raw ;  but  being  boil’d,  ftew’d, 
roafted  under  the  Embers,  bak’d  in  Pies,  whole,  flied,  or  in  Pulp,  is 
very  acceptable  to  all  Palates.  ’Tis  reported,  they  were  heretofore 
fomething  bitter  :  See  what  Culture .and  Education  effects. 

Smallage,  S zcSellery. 

6p.  Sorrel,  Acetofa,  or  Oxalis ,  of  which  there  are  divers  kinds: 
The  broad  German,  AcetofamaximaGermanica ;  the  Roman  or  French 
Acctocella,  with  the  Round  Leaf',  Oxalis  Franca,  or  Romana,  with 
the  repent  Rounder  Leaf,  found  by  that  accomplifh’d  Botanifl,  the 
*  catalogue  of  late  *  Mr.  Ray ,  growing  in  Cumberland,  (as  likeivife  in  Wales:)  The 
Engli ihtiants  barren  Sorrel  of  Rujfla,  defervedly  efteem’d  by  many :  But  after  all,  the 
belt  is  that  of  Greenland.  Sorrel  is  by  Nature  cold,  abfterfive,  acid, 
fharpning  the  Appetite,  aiTwages  Heat,  cools  the  Liver,  ftrengthens 
the  Heart;  is  a n  Antifcorbutic,  refilling  Putrefaftion,  and  imparting 
fo  grateful  aquicknefsto  the  reft,  as  fupplies  the  want  of  Orange ,  Li- 
won,  and  other  Qmphacia ;  and  therefore  never  to  be  excluded.  Vide 
Wood-Sorrel.  2 


70.  Sow- 


A  C 
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yo.  Sowtliiftle,  Sonchus  ;  of  the  Intybus-km d.  Galen  was  us’d  to 
eat  it  as  Lettuce ;  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  late  Morocco  Ambaffa- 
dor,  and  his  Retinue. 

7 1 .  Sparagus,  Afparagus  {ah  Afperitate ; )  temperately  hot  and 
moift;  Cordial ,  Diuretic ,  eafy  of  Digeltion  ;  and  next  to  Flefh,  no¬ 
thing  more  nourishing,  as  Sim.  Sethius,  an  excellent  Phyfician,  holds. 
They  are  fometimes,  but  very  feldom,  eaten  raw  with  Oyl  and  Vine¬ 
gar  ;  but  with  more  Delicacy  (the  Bitternefs  firft  exhaufted)  being  lb 
Ipeedily  boil'd,  as  not  to  lofe  the  Verdure  and  agreeable  Tendernefs ; 
which  is  done,  by  letting  the  Water  boil  before  you  put  them  in.  We 
generally  in  England  prejudice  both  Sparagus ,  Coleworts ,  (and  moffc 
other  Herbaceous  E feu  lent  s)  by  over-boiling  them,  whereby  their  Vo¬ 
latile  Salts  (in  which  much  of  their  Virtue  confifts)  are  evaporated. 
The  Romans  did  with  that  Celerity  boil  their  Afparagus ,  that  Au~ 
gufius ,  when  he  order’d  any  Bufinefs  to  be  expedited,  his  proverbial 
Saying  was,  Let  it  be  difpatch’d  Citius  quam  Afparagi  coquuntur .  I 
do  not  efteem  the  Dutch  great  and  larger  Sort  (efpecially  rais’d  by  the 
Ranknefs  of  the  Beds)  fo  fweet  and  agreeable  as  thofe  of  a  moderate 
Size.  And  yet  to  fhew  what  Solum ,  Coelum ,  and  Indufhy  will  effed, 
the  honourable  and  learned  Charles  Hatton .  Elq;  (to  whom  all  our 
Bhytologifts ,  and  Lovers  of  Horticulture ,  are  oblig’d,  and  mylelf  in 
particular  for  many  Favours)  made  my  Wife  a  prefent  of  fixteen  Spa¬ 
ragus  ,  the  whole  Bunch  containing  only  lixty,  which  weighed  fifteen 
Pounds  and  a  quarter ;  fo  as  allowing  four  Ounces  to  each  Sparagus , 
one  was  as  many  as  one  would  defire  to  eat :  And  that  which  is  yet  as 
obfervable,  is,  their  not  being  rais’d  and  forc’d  by  extraordinary  Com- 
poft,  (as  they  generally  are)  but  in  a  more  natural,  fweet,  rich,  and 
well  cultivated  Soil  about  Batterfea. 

72.  Spinach,  Spinachia ,  Lapatlmm  Hortenfe\  of  old  not  us’d  in 

Sallets ,  and  the  oftner  kept  out  the  better :  I  fpeak  of  the  crude ; 
but  being  boil’d  to  a  Bulp ,  and  without  other  Water  than  its  own 
Moifture,  is  a  moft  excellent  Condiment  with  Butter,  Vinegar,  01  Li- 
mon,  for  almoft  all  forts  of  boil’d  Flelh ;  and  may  accompany  a  fick 
Man’s  Diet.  ’Tis  Laxative  and  Emollient ,  and  therefore  profitable 
for  the  Aged,  and  tho’  by  Original  a  Spaniard ,  may  be  had  at  almoft 
any  Seafon,  and  in  all  Places.  * 

73.  Stone-Crop,  Vermicularis  lnfipiday  ( by  the  French ,  Tripe 
Madame  \  )  is  cooling  and  moift,  grateful  to  the  Stomach.  The  Turi- 
ones  or  Tops  being  young  and  tender,  drefs’d  like  Burjlain ,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  Ingredient  in  our  cold  Sallets. 

But  there  is  another  S tone -Crop  of  as  pernicious  Qualities  as  thofe  of 
the  former  are  laudable;  Wall-Bepper  or  Stone-Crop ,  Sedum  minus 
Cauflicum ;  by  the  French ,  Tricque  Madame  :  If  therefore  the  Sallet- 
Compofer  be  not  Botanift  fufficiently  skilful,  upon  his  own  View,  to 
diftinguilh  the  JVall-Bepper  Stone-Crop ,  which  is  hot  and  fiery,  from 
that  which  is  infipid,  it  were  advifeable  for  him,  before  he  puts  either 
of  them  into  the  Sallet ,  to  confult  his  Palate,  and  tafte  them  firft. 

74.  Succory,  Cichorium  Sylveftre ,  an  Endive  ;  erratic  or  wild,  with 
a  narrow  dark  Leaf,  different  from  the  Sative ,  tho’  probably  by  Cul¬ 
ture  only  ;  and  for  being  very  bitter,  a  little  edulcorated  with  Sugar 
and  Vinegar,  is  by  fome  eaten  in  the  Summer,  but  more  grateful  to 
the  Stomach  than  the  Palate.  See  Endive . 


75.  Tanfy, 
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y 5.  Tanfy,  Tanacetum ;  hot  and  cleanfing  ;  but  in  regard  of  its  do¬ 
mineering  Relilh,  fparingly  mix’d  with  our  cold  Sallet ,  and  much  fit¬ 
ter  (tho’  in  very  fmall  Quantity)  for  the  Pan,  being  qualify ’d  with  the 
Juices  of  other  frefti  Herbs,  Spinach,  green  Corn ,  Violet ,  Trimrofe- 
Leaves,  &c.  at  Entrance  of  the  Spring,  and  then  fry’d  biowmih,  is 
eaten  hot,  with  the  Juice  of  Orange  and  Sugar ,  as  one  of  the  moft 
agreeable  of  all  the  boil’d  Herbaceous  Dilhes.  Of  this  Herb  forne  pre¬ 
fer  the  Curl’d. 

76.  Tarragon,  "Draco  Herba,  Dracunculus  Hortenfis -  of  Spanijb 
Extraction ;  hot  and  fpicy :  The  Tops  and  young  Shoots,  like  thofe  of 
Rochet,  never  to  be  fecluded  our  Compofition,  efpecially  where  there 
is  much  Lettuce .  ’Tis  highly  cordial,  and  friendly  to  the  Head, 
Heart,  Liver,  correcting  the  Weaknels  of  the  Ventricle,  &c. 

77.  Thiftle,  Car  duns  Maria  ;  our  Lady’s  milky  or  dappl’d  Thiftle  y 
difarm’d  of  its  Prickles,  and  boil’d,  is  worth  Efteem,  and  thought  to 
be  great  Breeders  of  Milky  and  proper  Diet  for  Women  who  are  Nur- 
fes.  The  young  Stalk,  about  May,  (and  fold  in  our  Herb-Markets) 
being  peel’d  and  foak’d  in  Water  to  extrad  the  Bitternefs,  boil’d  or  raw, 
is  a  very  wholfome  Sallet ,  eaten  with  Oyl,  Salt,  and  Tepper.  Some 
eat  them  fodden  in  proper  Broth,  or  bak’d  in  Pies,  like  the  Artichoak  ; 
but  the  tender  Stalk  boil’d  or  fry’d  fome  prefer ;  both  nourilhing  and 
reftorative. 

78.  Thyme,  Thymus ;  of  which  before  (fpeaking  of  Tot-Herbs , 
Num.  35.)  The  true  Thyme  of  the  Antients  is  the  Thymus  Capitatus 
Crepitus ,  or  Candy  Tuft ;  a  Plant  of  a  moft  agreeable  Odory  and 
grateful  Sapor  y  a  confiderable  Quantity  being  frequently,  by  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  brought  from  Maltha ,  and  other  Places  in  the  S tr  eight  sy 
who  fell  it  at  home,  and  in  Flanders ,  for  Strewings  amongft  their  Sal* 
lets  and  Ragout  ;  and  call  it  All-Sauce . 

Tricque-Madame,  fee  St  one -Crop . 

7p.  Turnip,  Rapum  Vulgar ey  F.  Raves ;  moderately  fiot  and  moift. 
JSfapus  :  The  long  little  Navet  is  certainly  the  moft  delicate  of  them, 
and  beft  nourilhing,  fo  as  the  French  put  it  into  moft  of  their  Tottages. 
Tliny  fpeaks  of  no  fewer  than  fix  Sorts,  and  of  feveral  Colours  ;  fome 
of  which  were  fufpected  to  be  artificially  tinged.  But  with  us,  the 
Yellow,  which  comes  from  Denmarky  is  preferr’d ;  by  others,  the  red 
Bohemian.  But  of  whatever  Kind,  being  fown  upon  the  Hot-Bed , 
and  no  bigger  than  feedling  Radijh ,  they  do  excellently  in  Compofiti¬ 
on  ;  as  do  alfo  the  Stalks  of  the  common  Turnip ,  when  firft  beginning 
to  bud ;  and  being  boil’d,  eat  like  Sparagus. 

Here  note,  That  this  Navet  is  never  to  be  fown  in  a  rich  Soil, 
wherein  they  rather  degenerate  than  improve,  or  at  all  meliorate ;  but 
lofing  their  Shape,  dry  and  agreeable  Relilh,  become  indeed  moift  and 
large :  And  therefore  their  proper  Mould  is  rather  a  lean,  dry,  fandy 
Earth. 

And  here  lhould  not  be  forgotten,  that  wholfome,  as  well  as  agree- 
*  Phil  Tranf.  a^le  f°rt  °f  Bread  we  are  *  taught  to  make  ;  and  of  which  we  have 
Vol.  xvii.  eaten  at  the  greateft  Perlons  Tables,  hardly  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from 
the  beft  of  Wheat. 

Let  the  Turnips  firft  be  peel’d,  and  boil’d  in  Water  till  foft  and  ten¬ 
der;  then  ftrongly  prefling  out  the  Juice,  mix  them  together,  and 
when  dry,  (beaten  or  pounded  very  fine)  with  their  Weight  of  Wheat- 
Meal,  leafon  it  as  you  do  other  Bread,  and  knead  it  up ;  then 
1  letting 
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letting  the  Dough  remain  a  little  to  ferment ,  fafhion  the  Pafte  into 
Loaves,  and  bake  it  like  common  Bread, 

Some  roaft  Turnips  in  a  Paper  under  the  Embers,  and  eat  them  with 
Sugar  and  Butter . 

80.  Vine,  Vitis *  the  Capreols ,  Tend r els,  and  Clafpers ,  whilft  ve¬ 
ry  young,  have  an  agreeable  Acid,  which  may  be  eaten  alone,  or  with 
other  Sallet. 

8 1.  Viper-grafs,  Viper  aria,  ScorzoneTa ,  Saif  fix,  &c.  though  Me¬ 
dicinal  and  excellent  againft  the  Talpitation  of  the  Heart,  Faint ings, 
ObftruPtion  of  the  Bowels ,  SCc.  are  befides  a  very  fweet  and  pleafant 
Sallet ;  being  laid  to  foak  out  the  Bitternefs,  then  peel'd,  may  be  ea¬ 
ten  raw,  or  condited ;  but  belt  of  all  ftew’d  with  Marrow ,  Spice , 
Wine ,  b€c.  as  Artichoak,  Skirrets ,  £tc.  fliced  or  whole.  They  like- 
wife  may  bake,  fry,  or  boil  them ,  a  more  excellent  Root  there  is 
hardly  growing. 

82.  Wood-Sorrel,  Trifolium  Acetofum,  or  Alleluja  $  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  other  Sorrels. 

To  all  which  might  be  added  fundry  more,  formerly  had  in  deliciis, 
lince  grown  obfolete ,  or  quite  neglected  with  us :  As  among  the  nobleft 
Bulbs ,  that  of  the  Tulip  ;  a  Root  of  which  has  been  valued  not  to 
eat,  but  for  the  Flower  (and  yet  eaten  by  Miftake)  at  more  thaii 
an  hundred  Pounds.  The  young  frefh  Bulbs  are  fweet,  and  high  of 
Take. 

The  Afphodil  or  cDajfodil ;  a  Sallet  lo  rare  in  Hefiod’s  Days,  that 
Lobel  thinks  it  the  Tarfnip ,  though  not  at  all  like  it}  however  it  was 
(  with  the  Mallow  )  taken  anciently  for  any  Edule* Root. 

The  Ornithogalons  roafted,  as  they  do  Chefnuts,  are  eaten  by  the 
Italians ,  the  wild  yellow  efpecially,  with  Oil ,  Vinegar ,  and  Pepper . 
And  fo  the  fmall  tuberous  Roots  of  Gr  amen- Amy gdalofum,  which 
they  alio  roaft,  and  make  an  Fmulfion  of,  to  ufe  in  Broaths  as  a  great 
Reftorative.  The  Oxylapathum  us'd  of  Old,  in  the  Time  oi  Galen 
was  eaten  frequently  :  As  alio  Hracontium,  with  the  mordicant  Arum ■ 
Theophrafti,  which  Hodonseus  teaches  how  to  Drefs:  Nay,  divers  of 
the  Satyrions ,  which  fome  condited  with  Sugar,  others  boil'd  in  Milk, 
for  a  great  Nourilher,  now  difcarded.  But  what  think  we  of  the  Cicu - 
ta,  which  there  are  who  reckon  among  Sallet-Herbs  ?  But  whatever  it 
is  in  any  other  Country,  'tis  certainly  mortiferous  in  ours.  To  thefe 
add  the  Viola  Matronalis,  Radix  Lunar ia,  &c.  nay,  the:  Green  Top- 
py ,  by  moft  accounted  among  the  deadly  Poifons.  How  cautious  then, 
ought  our  Sallet- Gatherers  to  be ,  in  reading  ancient  Authors  }  left 
they  happen  to  be  impos'd  on,  where  they  treat  ot  Plants  that  are  fa¬ 
miliarly  eaten  in  other  Countries,  and  among  other  Nations  and  Peo¬ 
ple  of  more  robuft  and  ftrong  Conftitutions?  Befides  the  hazard  of  be¬ 
ing  miftaken  in  the  Names  of  divers  Simples,  not  as  yet  fully  agreed 
upon  among  the  learned  in  Botany. 

There  are  befides  feveral  remaining,  which,  though  abdicated  here 
with  us,  find  Entertainment  ftill  in  Foreign  Countries.  As  the  large 
Heliotrope  and  Sun-flower,  (  e’er  it  comes  to  expand ,  and  fhew  its 
golden  Face )  which  being  drefs’d  as  the  Artichoak ,  is  eaten  for  a 
Dainty.  This  I  add  as  a  new  Difcovery :  I  once  made  Macaroons 
with  the  ripe  blanch’d  Seeds,  but  the  Turpentine  did  fo  domineer  over 
all ,  that  it  did  not  anlwer  Expectation.  The  Radix  Terfonata 
mounting  with  their  young  Heads,'  Lifimachia  filiquo fa  glabra  minor , 

6  F  when 
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when  frefh  and  tender,  begins  to  come  into  the  Sallet- Tribe.  The' 
pale  whiter  Toppy  is  eaten  by  the  Genouefe.  By  the  Spaniards ,  the 
Tops  of  Wormwood  with  Oil  alone,  and  without  lo  much  as  Bread 
profitable  indeed  to  the  Stomach,  but  offenfive  to  the  Head  :  As  is  alio 
Coriander  and  Rue ,  which  Galen  was  accuftom’d  to  eat  raw,  and  by 
it  felf  with  OH  and  Salt ,  as  exceedingly  grateful,  as  well  as  wholfomc,< 
and  of  great  Virtue  againft  Infection.  Tliny,  I  remember,  reports  it 
to  be  of  fuch  Effed  for  the  Prefervation  of  Sight ,  that  the  Tainters 
of  his  Time  us'd  to  devour  a  great  Quantity  .of  it.  And^it  is  ftill  by 
the  Italians  frequently  mingled  among  their  Sallet  s.  The  Lap  at  ha 
Ter  Sonata  (common  Burdock)  comes  now  and  then  to  the  beft  Ta¬ 
bles  about  April,  and  when  young,  before  the  Burrs  and  Clots  ap¬ 
pear  being  ftripp’d,  and  the  Bitternefs  foak’d  out,  treated  as  the  Char - 
doon,  is  eaten  in  Toiverade ;  fome  alfo  boil  them.  More  might  here 
be  reckon’d  up,  but  thefe  may  fuffice ;  fince,  as  we  find,  fome  are  left 
off  and  o-one  out,  fo  others  be  introduc’d  and  come  in  their  Room, 
and  that^in  much  greater  Plenty  and  Variety,  than  was  ever  known 
by  our  Anceftors.  The  Cucumber  it  felf,  now  fo  univerlally  eaten,  be¬ 
ing  accounted  little  better  than  Toifon ,  even  within  our  Memory,  as 

already  noted.  #  c 

To  conclude  :  And  after  all  that  has  been  faid  of  Plants  and  dal* 

let  in?  formerly  in  great  Efteem,  (but  fince  obfolete  and  quite  re¬ 
jected:*)  What  if  the  exalted  Juice  of  the  ancient  Silphium  fhould 
‘come  in,  and  challenge  the  Precedency?  It  is  a  3  Plant  formerly  fo 
hio-hly  priz’d,  and  rare  for  the  Richnefs  of  its  Tafte,  and  other  V  lr- 
tues,  that  as  it  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ,  and  hung  up  in  his  Temple 
at  i Delphi ;  fo  we  read  of  one  fingle  Root  brought  to  the  Emperor 
Nero  for  an  extraordinary  Prefent ;  and  the  Drug  fo  efteem  d,  that  the 
Romans  had  long  before  amafs’d  a  Quantity  of  it,  and  kept  it  in  the 
Treafury  till  Julius  Ctefar  robb’d  it,  and  took  this  away,  as  a  Thing  of 
mighty  Value.  In  a  word,  it  was  of  that  Account,  that  as  a  Sacred 
Plant,  thofe  of  the  Cyrenaic  Africa ,  honour’d  the  very  Figure  of  it, 
by  Ramping  it  on  the  Reverfe  of  their  b  Coin  ;  and  when  they  would 
commend  a  Thing  for  its  Worth  r  the  Skies,  B<xt7»  mA^cv  grew  into  a 
Proverb.  Battus  having  been  the  Founder  of  the  City  Cyrene ,  near 
which  it  only  grew.  ’Tis  indeed  contefted  among  the  learned  Botano- 
fophifts,  whether  this  Plant  was  not  the  fame  with  Laferpitium ,  and 
the  Lafer  it  yields,  the  odoriferous  c  Benzoin  ?  But,  doubtlefs,  had 
we  the  true  and  genuine  Silphium  ( for  it  appears  to  have  been  often 
fophifticated,  and  a  fpurious  Sort  brought  into  Italy )  it  would  loon 
recover  its  priftine  Reputation,  and  that  it  was  not  celebrated  fo  for 
nothing  extraordinary  \  fince,  beficles  its  Medicinal  Virtue,  it  was  a 
wonderful  Corroborator  of  the  Stomach,  a  Reftorer  of  loft  Appetite, 
and  Mafculine  Vigor,  &c.  and  that  they  made  Ule  of  it  almoft  in  eve¬ 
ry  Thing  they  eat.  . 

But  fhould  we  now  really  tell  the  World,  that  this  precious  juice 
is,  by  many,  thought  to  be  no  other  than  the  ^  Foetid  A  [fa ;  our  ni- 

»  Plin.  H.  Nat.  lib  xix.  cap.  3.  &  xx.  c.  22.  See  Jo.  Tzctzcs  Chil.  vi.  4S.  &  *vu.  1}9' 

t  Spanheim,  De  ufu  &  Praeftat.  Numif.  Differr.  4 to.  It  was  fometmes  alfo  the  Reverje  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Hararaon.  ,  .  ...  •  ol  . 

C . ov<S'  dlv  fj  Jill Tot/  VhVTVV  cluTOV  to  ClKyiOVt  sir  if  Op J  IO  'c':  » 

Aft.  iv.  Sc.  3. 

d  Of  which  fome  would  have  it  a  courfer  Sort ,  inamceni  odoris,  as  the  fame  Come  tan  names  1  m 
his  Equites,  p.  239,  and  240.  Edit.  Bafil.  See  l /he wife  this  difeufs  d,  together  with  its  Propel t-es, 
mofi  copioufly ,  in  Jo.  Budxus  a  StapuU  Comment,  in  Theophraft.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.  and  Bauhin.  djJ  - 
Plant.  lib.  xxrii.  cap.  53.  '  ocr 
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cer  Sallet-Eatcrs  (  who  yet  bellow  as  odious  an  Epithet  on  the  vul¬ 
gar  Garlick  )  would  cry  out  upon  it  as  intolerable,  and  perhaps  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it.  But  as  Ariftophanes  has  brought  it  in,  and  fufficiently 
defer  ib’d  it ;  fo  the  Sc  ho  Li  aft  upon  the  Place,  puts  it  out  of  Contro- 
verfy :  And  that  they  made  Ule  both  of  the  Leaves,  Stalk,  (and 
Extraffi  efpeciallv)  as  we  now  do  Garlick,  and  other  Haut gouts  as 
naufeous  altogether.  In  the  mean  Time,  Garcius ,  Bontius ,  and 
others,  alfure  us,  that  the  Indians  at  this  Day,  univerfally  fauce  their 
Viands  with  it;  and  the  Bramins  (who  eat  no  Flelh  at  all)  enrich 
their  Sallet s ,  by  conftantly,  rubbing  the  Dilhes  with  it.  Nor  are  fome 
of  our  own  skilful  Cooks  ignorant  how  to  condite  and  ufe  it,  with  the 
Applaufe  of  thole,  who,  ignorant  of  the  Secret,  have  admir’d  the 
Richnefs  of  the  Guft  it  has  imparted,  when  it  has  been  fubllituted  in- 
Head  of  all  our  Cipolati,  and  other  Seafonings  of  that  Nature. 

And  thus  have  we  done  with  the  various  Species  of  all  fuch  Eftcu- 
lents  as  may  properly  enter  the  Compofition  of  our  Acetaria ,  and  cold 
Sallet.  And  if  I  have  briefly  touch’d  upon  their  Natures,  Degrees, 
and  primary  Qualities,  which  intend  or  remit,  as  to  the  Scale  of 
Heat,  Coldnefsy  Drinefs,  Moifture ,  &c.  ( which  is  to  be  underllood 
according  to  the  different  Texture  of  their  component  B articles  )  it  has 
not  been  without  what  I  thought  neceffary  for  the  Xnftru&ion  of  the 
Gatherer ,  and  Sallet -Dr  e  (for ;  how  he  ought  to  chufe,  fort,  and  min¬ 
gle  his  Materials  and  Ingredients  together. 

What  Care  and  Circumfpe&ion  Ihould  attend  the  Choice  and  Colle¬ 
ction  of  Sallet-Herbs,  has  been  partly  lhew’d.  I  can  therefore,  by  no 
means,  approve  of  that  extravagant  Fancy  of  fome,  who  tell  us,  that 
a  Fool  is  as  fit  to  be  the  Gatherer  of  a  Sallet  as  a  wifer  Man :  Be- 
caufe  fay  they,  one  can  hardly  chufe  amifs,  provided  the  Plants  be 
green,  young,  and  tender,  wherever  they  meet  with  them  :  But  fad 
Experience  Ihews,  how  many  fatal  Miftakes  have  been  committed  by 
thofe  who  took  the  deadly  Cicut£,  Hemlocks ,  Aconits,  &c.  for  Gar¬ 
den  Tarfley  and  Barfnips  ;  the  Myrrhis  Sylveftris,  or  Cow-weed , 
for  Charophilum ,  (  Chervil ; )  Thapfta  for  Fennel ;  the  wild  Chon  dr  ilia 
for  Succory  ;  Dogs- Mercury  inftead  of  Spinach ;  Bap  aver  Cornicula - 
turn  Lute  urn,  and  horn’d  Boppy,  for  Eringo  ;  Oenanthe  aquatica  for 
the  Baluftral  Apium ,  and  a  world  more,  whofe  dire  Effe&s  have  been 
many  times  fudden  Death,  and  the  Caufe  of  mortal  Accidents  to  thofe 
who  have  eaten  of  them  unwittingly.  But  fuppofing  fome  of  thofe 
wild  and  unknown  Plants  ihould  not  prove  fo  deleterious  and  *  un-  *  vide  Car- 
wholfome,  yet  may  others  of  them  annoy  the  Head,  Brain,  and  Ge-  **num  de  ufo 
nus  Nervofum,  weaken  the  Eyes,  offend  the  Stomach ,  affect  the  Li -  1  l' 
ver,  torment  the  Bowels,  and  difeover  their  Malignity  in  dangerous 
and'dreadful  Symptoms.  And  therefore  fuch  Tlants  as  are  rather  Me¬ 
dicinal  than  Nourijhing  and  Refrejhing ,  are  ftudioufly  to  be  rejected. 

So  highly  neceffary  it  is,  that  what  we  fometimes  find  in  old  Books 
concerning  Edules  of  other  Countries  and  Climates  (  frequently  call’d 
by  the  Names  of  fuch  as  are  wholfome  in  ours,  and  among  us )  mif- 
lead  not  the  unskilful  Gatherer ;  to  prevent  which,  we  read  of  divers 
Dopes  and  Emperors  that  had  fometimes  learned  Bhyftcians  for  their 
Mafter-Cooks  ;  and  that  of  Old  an  excellent  Cook  was  reckon’d  a- 
mongfl  the  Eruditi  :  I  cannot  here  therefore  but  mention  what  we  find 
in  the  Works  of  St .Baulinus,  a  Letter  fent  to  Sulpitius  Severus 
a^ainft  Luxury ,  and  in  Praife  of  Frugality ;  with  another  of  Seve- 
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rus’s,  who  feht  him  a  Cook ,  with  great  Recommendations,  for  the 
particular  Talent  he  had  in  dreffing  Beans,  Lettuce ,  and  other  Sallets  \ 
His  Name  was  ViStor^  and  fo  welcome  to  the  Holy  Man,  for  his  being 
likewife  an  excellent  Barber.  Upon  this  account  I  exceedingly  approve 
of  that  charitable  Advice  of  Mr. Ray,  *  (  TranfaSt.  Numb.  238.  )  who 
thinks  it  the  Intereft  of  Mankind,  that  all  Perl'ons  lhould  be  caution’d 
of  advent’ring  upon  unknown  Herbs  and  Plants  to  their  Prejudice  :  Of 
fuch  I  fay,  with  our  excellent  f  Poet  (  a  little  chang’d  ) 

Happy  from  fuch  conceal’d ,  if  f  ill  do  lie , 

Of  Roots  and  Herbs  th ’  unwholfome  Luxury. 

tc  *  .  The  Illuilrious  and  Learned  Colamna  has,  by  obferving  what  f  In - 

thisTfTnfetts,  fecis  did  ulually  feedon,  made  Conjedures  of  the  Nature  of  the  Plants. 
See  Mr  Ray’s  gut  I  fhould  not  lo  readily  adventure  upon  it  on  that  account,  as  to  its 
wholfomcnefs :  For  tho’  indeed  one  may  fafcly  eat  of  a  Reach  or  Abri- 
cot ,  after  a  S nail  has  been  Taller,  Iqueftion  whether  it  might  be  lo  of 
all  other  Fruits  and  Herbs  attack’d  by  other  Infers :  Nor  would  one 
conclude,  the  Hyofcyamus  harmlefs,  becaufe  the  Cimex  feeds  upon  it, 
as  the  Learned  Dr  Lyfter  has  dilcover’d.  Notice  fhould  therefore  be 
taken  what  Eggs  of  hifeSts  are  found  adhering  to  the  Leaves  of  Sallet - 
Herbs,  and  frequently  cleave  fo  firmly  to  them,  asnoteafily  to  be  wafh’d 
off,  and  fo  not  being  taken  notice  of,  palling  for  accidental  and  harmlefs 
Spots  only,  may  yet  produce  very  ill  Effeds. 

Grillus ,  who,  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Tranfmigration  ( as 
Pdutarch  tells  us)  had,  in  his  turn,  been  a  Beaft,  difcourles  how  much 
better  he  fed  and  liv’d,  than  when  he  was  turn’d  to  Man  again,  as 
knowing  then  what  Plants  were  belt  and  moft  proper  for  him ;  whilft 
Men,  Sarcophagifts ,  (  Flelh-Eaters )  in  all  this  time  were  yet  to  feek. 
And  ’tis  indeed  very  evident,  that  Cattel,  and  other  TTztMpctyzi  and 
herbaceous  Animals  which  feed  on  Plants,  are  direded  by  their  Smell, 
and  accordingly  make  Election  of  their  Food :  But  Men  (  befides  the 
Smell  and  Tajle  )  have,  or  fhould  have,  Reafon ,  Experience ,  and  the 
Aids  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  to  be  their  Guides  in  this  Matter.  We 
*  The  pi  fond  have  heard  of  Plants,  that  (like  the  Bafdisk')  kill  and  infed  by  * 
yenhManvho  looking  on  them  only  ;  and  fome  by  the  Touch.  The  Truth  is,  there’s 
was  fo  poyfond  need  of  all  the  Senfes  to  determine  Analogically  concerning  the  Virtues 
with  it,  that  Properties  even  of  the  Leaves  aloneof  many  Edule-P  lants\  The 
If  h!s Face,  moft  eminent  Principles  of  near  the  whole  Tribe  of  Sallet  Vegetables, 
and  yet  he  tie-  inclining  rather  to  acid  and  fowre  than  to  any  other  quality,  eipecially 
only  looked  on*  fait,  fweet.  or  lufeious.  There  is  therefore  Skill land  Judgment  requir’d 
it  as  he-pafs'd  how  to  luit  and  mingle  our  JW/f£-Ingredients,  fo  as  may  belt  agree  with 
ttrmt  the  Conftitution  of  the  (  vulgarly  reputed  )  Humours  of  thole  who  ei- 
TranfaU.  Vol.  ther  Hand  in  need  of,  or  affed  thefe  Refrefhments,  and  by  fo  adjufting 
them,  that  as  nothing  fhould  be  fuffer’d  to  domineer,  fo  lhould  none  of 
them  lofe  their  genuine  Gull,  Savour,  or  Vertue.  To  this  end. 

The  cooler,  and  moderately  refrefhing,  Ihorfld  be  chofen  to  extinguilh 
Third,  attemper  the  Blood,  reprefs  Vapours,  &c. 

The  hot,  dry,  aromatic,  cordial  and  friendly  to  the  Brain,  may  be 
qualify’d  by  the  cold  and  moift  :  The  bitter  and  Stomachical,  with  the 
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Sub-acid  and  gentler  Herbs :  The  Mor dicant  and  pungent,  and  fuch 
as  reprefs  or  difcufs  Flatulency  (  revive  the  Spirits,  and  aid  Concodion  ;) 
with  fuch  as  abate  and  take  off  the  keennefs,  mollify  and  reconcile  the 
more  harfti  and  churlilh  :  The  mild  and  infipid,  animated  with  the  pi¬ 
quant  and  brisk  .*  The  Aftringent  and  Binders,  with  fuch  as  are  Laxa¬ 
tive  and  Deobftrud :  The  over-fluggifh,  raw,  and  unadive,  with  thofe 
that  are  Eupeptic,  and  promote  Concodion :  There  are  Feliorals  for 
the  Bread:  and  Bowels  :  Thofe  of  middle  Nature,  according  as  they 
appear  to  be  more  or  lefs  Specific k ;  and  as  their  Gharaders  (  tho'  briefly  ) 
are  defcrib’d  in  our  foregomg;  Catalogue :  For  notwithftanding  it  feem 
in  general,  that  raw  Sallets  and  Herbs  have  experimentally  been  found 
to  be  the  moil:  fovereign  Diet  in  that  Endemial  (  and  indeed  with  us 
Epidemical ,  and  almoft  univerfal)  Contagion,  the  Scorbute,  to  which 
we  of  this  Nation,  and  moft  other  Iftanders ,  are  obnoxious ;  yet,  fince 
the  Nafturtia  are  fingly,  and  alone  as  it  were,  the  moil  effedual  and 
powerful  Agents  in  conquering  and  expugning  that  cruel  Enemy,  it 
were  enough  to  give  the  Sallet-Hrejfer  diredion  how  to  chufe,  min-' 
gle,  and  proportion  his  Ingredients  ;  as  well  as  to  Ihew  what  Remedies 
there  are  contained  in  our  Magazine  of  Sallet-Flants  upon  all  Occafi- 
ons,  rightly  marfhal'd,  and  skilfully  apply'd.  So  as  (  with  our  *  fwcet 
Cowley  ) 
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If  thro *  the ftrong  and  beauteous  Fence 
Of  Temperance  and  Innocence , 

And  wholfome  Labours ,  and  a  quiet  Mind \ 
Hifeafes  Fajfage  find ; 

They  muft'not  think  here  to  ajfail 
A  Land  unarm'd ,  or  without  Guard ; 

They  mu  ft  fight  for  it,  and  difpute  it  hard , 
Before  they  can  prevail  * 

Scarce  any  F  lan  t  is  ufed  here, 

W hich  'gain ft  fome  Ail  a  Weapon  does  not  bear . 


This  brings  to  my  Memory,  what  I  have  heard  of  one  Signior 
Jaquinto,  Fhyfician  to  Queen  Anne  ( Mother  to  the  Bleffed  Martyr, 
Charles  the  Firft )  and  was  fo  to  one  of  the  Topes :  That  obfervino- 
the  Scurvy  and  Tdropfy  to  be  the  Epidemical  and  Dominant  Difeafes 
of  this  Nation,  he  went  himfelf  into  the  Hundreds  of  Eft. ex,  (re¬ 
puted  the  mod  unhealthy  County  of  this  I  flan  d  )  and  us'd  to  follow  the 
Sheep  and  Cattel  on  purpofe  to  obferve  what  Plants  they  chiefly  fed  up¬ 
on  ;  and  of  thole  Simples  compos'd  an  excellent  Elettuary,  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  Effeds  againR  thofe  Infirmities. 

■  Thus  we  are  told,  that  the  Vertue  of  the  Cophee  was  difcoverM  by 
marking  what  the  Goats  fo  greedily  brutted  upon.  So  Adfculapius  is 
laid  to  have  refior’d  difmember'd  Hippolitus,  by  applying  fome  Sim¬ 
ples  he  obferv'd  a  *  Serpent  to  have  us'd  to  another  dead  Serpent. 

We  have  faid  how  neceffary  it  is,  that  in  the  Compofure  of  a  Sallet 
every  Plant  Ihould  come  in  to  bear  its  part,  without  being  over-power'd 
by  fome  Herb  of  a  ftronger  Take,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  native  Sapor 
and  Vertue  of  the  reft;  but  fall  into  their  Places,  like  the  Notes  in 
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Ufus  &  Auxilio  eft  Anguis  ab  Angue  dato,  Ovid  Fast.  lib.  vii, 
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Miijtc,  in  which  there  fhould  be  nothing  harfh  or  grating  :  Altho’  admit¬ 
ting  fome  Hifcords  (to  diftinguifh  and  illuftrate  the  reft)  ftriking  in 
the  more  fprightly,  and  fometimes  gentler  Notes,  reconcile  all  DiiTo- 
nancies,  and  melt  them  into  an  agreeable- Compofition.  Thus  the  co¬ 
mical  Mafter-Cooky  introduc’d  by  cDamoxenus,  when  ask’d  fov  Ju* 
aufAcpovia]  What  Harmony  there  was  in  Meats 'l  The  very  fame 
(lays  he)  that  a  Hiatcjfaron ,  Diapente,  and  Diapafon^  have  one  to 
another  in  a  Confort  of  Mufic  :  And  that  there  was  as  great  Care  re¬ 
quir’d,  not  to  mingle  f  Sapores  minime  confentientes ,  jarring  and  re¬ 
pugnant  Taftes;  looking  upon  him  as  a  lamentable  Ignorant,  who 
fliould  be  no  better  vers’d  in  \ Democritus .  The  whole  Scene  is  very 
diverting,  as  Atheiueus  prefents  it  *  and  to  the  fame  Senfe  Macrobius , 
Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  In  lhort,  the  main  Skill  of  the  Artift  lies  in 
this : 

What  Choke  to  chufte  for  Delicacy  beft ; 

What  Order  fo  contriv'd ,  as  not  to  mix 
*  Taftes  not  well  join'd ,  inelegant ,  but  bring 

Tafte  after  Tafte ,  upheld  by  kindlieft  Change. 


As  our  *  Paradiftan  Bard  introduces  Eve  drefling  of  a  Sallet  for  her 
Angelical  Gueft. 

Thus,  by  the  difcreet  Choice  and  Mixture  of  the  Oxoleon ,  Oyl , 
Vinegar,  Salt ,  dtc.  the  Compofition  is  perfed ;  fo  as  neither  the  P ro- 
digal ,  Niggard,  nor  Inftpid,  fhould  (according  to  the  Italian  Rule) 
prefcribe  in  my  Opinion ;  fince  one  may  be  too  profufe,  the  other  J  o- 
ver-faving,  and  the  third  (like  himlelf )  give  it  no  Relifn  at  all.  It 
may  be  too  Jharp,  if  it  exceed  a  grateful.  Acid\  too  infulfe  and  flat, 
if  the  Profufion  be  extreme.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  a  wife 
Man  is  the  proper  Compofer  of  an  excellent  Sallet ,  and  how  many 
Tranfcendences  belong  to  an  accomplifh’d  Sallet SDrejfer ,  fo  as  to 
emerge  an  exad  Critic  indeed.  He  fhould  be  skill’d  in  the  Degrees, 
Terms,  and  various  Species  of  Taftes,  according  to  the  Scheme  fet  us 
II  Dr.  Grew,  down  in  the  Tables  of  the  Learned  [|  Dr.  Grew,  to  which  I  refer  the 

Left.  vi.  c.  2,  Curious< 

’Tis  moreover  to  be  confider’d,  that  Edule  Plants  are  not  in  all  their  ■ 
Taftes  and  Virtues  alike:  For  as  Providence  has  made  us  to  confift  of 
different  Parts  and  Members,  both  internal  and  external;  fo  require 
they  different  Juices  to  nourifh  and  fupply  them  :  Wherefore  the  Force 
and  Adivity  of  lome  Plants  lie  in  the  Root ;  and  even  the  Leaves  of 
fome  bitter  Roots  are  fweet,  and  e  contra.  Of  others,  in  the  Stem , 
Leaves,  Buds ,  Flowers 9  Stc.  Some  exert  their  Vigor  without  De- 
coition  ;  others  being  a  little  prefs’d  or  contus’d;  others  again  raw , 
and  beft  in  Confort ;  fome  alone,  and  per  fe ,  without  any  gwjAol,  Pre- 


-j-  Saporcs  minime  Confentientes  $  wfATHKopivctt  ip  av^<pavn(  Haec  defpicere  ingeni- 

ofi  eft  artificis.  Neither  did  the  Artifi  mingle  his  Provifions  without  extraordinary  Study  and  Confide- 
ration:  ’Afoot  ttoWx  vp  av^covicu).  Horum  fingulis  feorfum  afifumptis,  tu  expeditor  Sic 

ego  tanquam  Oraculo  jubeo _ -Itaque  literarum  ignarum  Coquum,  tu  cum  videris,  &  qui 

Democriti  feripta  omnia  non  perlegerit,  vel  potius,  impromptu  non  habear,  eum  deride  ut 
futilem  :  Ac  ilium  Mercede  conducito,  qui  Epicuri  Canonem  ufu  plane  didicerit,  &c.  as  it 
follows  in  the  Gaftronomia  of  Archeftratus,  Athen.  lib.  xxiii.  Such  another  Braggadocio  Cook 
Horace  deferihes, 

Nee  fibi  Coenarum  qui  vis  temere  arroget  artem 

Non  prius  exa£ta  tenui  ratione  faporum.  S  at.  lib.  ii.  Sat.  4.  K 

*  Milton"*  Paradife  lofi.  ||  Qni  tingat  olns  ficcum  muria  vafer  in  calice  ernptaj 

Ipfe  facrura  irrorans  piper - P  b  r  s.  Sat.  vi. 
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paration,  or  Mixture  at  all.  Care  therefore  muft  be  taken  by  the  Col - 
left  or,  that  what  he  gathers  anfwer  to  thefe  Qualities ;  and  that  as  near 
as  he  can,  they  confift  (I  fpeak  of  the  cruder  Salleting)  of  the  Ohif- 
cula ,  and  ex  foliis  pubeflcentibus ,  or  (as  Martial  calls  them)  ‘Proto - 
tomi  rudes ,  and  very  tenderefl  Parts,  Gems ,  young  Buds ,  and  even 
firft  Rudiments  of  their  feveral  Plants ;  fuch  as  we  fometimes  find  in 
the  Craws  of  the  Wood-Culver,  Stock-Dove ,  . Partridge ,  Pheaflants , 
and  other  Upland  Fowl,  where  we  have  a  natural  Sallet ,  pick’d,  and 
almoft  drefs’d  to  our  Hands. 

I.  Preparatory  to  the  Drefling  therefore,  let  your  herby  Ingredients 
be  exquihtely  cull’d,  and  cleans’d  of  all  worm-eaten,  flimy,  canker’d, 
dry,  fpotted,  or  any  ways  vitiated  Leaves.  And  then  that  they  be  rather 
difcreetly  fprinkl’d,  than  over-much  fobb’d  with  Spring  Water,  efpe^ 

dally  Lettuce,  which  Dr.  *  Muffet  thinks  impairs  their  Virtue-  but  *  Mupa  de 
this,  I  fuppofe,  he  means  of  the  Cabbage-lund,  whole  Heads  are  fuf-  Di^ta,  % 
ficiently  protected  by  the  outer  Leaves  which  cover  it.  After  waffling, 
let  them  remain  a  while  in  the  Cullender ,  to  drain  the  fuperfluous 
Moifture  :  And  laftly,  fwing  them  all  together  gently  in  a  clean  coarfe 
Napkin  ;  and  fo  they  will  be  in  perfect  Condition  to  receive  the  In- 
tinlfus  following. 

II.  That  the  Oyl ,  an  Ingredient  fo  indifpenfibly  and  highly  necef* 
fary,  as  to  have  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Cibarium ,  (and  with  us  of  Sal- 
let  -Oyl)  be  very  clean,  not  high-colour’d,  nor  yellow;  but  with  an 
Eye  rather  of  a  pallid  Olive- green,  without  Smell,  or  the  leaf!  touch 
of  rancid,  or  indeed  of  any  other  fenfible  Tafte  or  Scent  at  all ;  but 
fmooth,  light,  and  pleafant  upon  the  Tongue;  fuch  as  the  genuine 
Omphacine ,  and  native  Luca  Olives  afford,  fit  to  allay  the  Tartnels  of 
Vinegar ,  and  other  Acids ,  yet  gently  to  warm  and  hume&ate  where 
it  paffes.  Some  who  have  an  Averfion  to  Oyl,  fubftitute  frejh  Butter 
in  its  Head ;  but  ’tis  fo  exceedingly  clogging  to  the  Stomach,  as  by  no 
means  to  be  allow’d. 

III.  Thirdly ,  That  the  Vinegar ,  and  other  liquid  Acids,  perfedly 
clear,  neither  fowre,  vapid ,  or  fpent;  be  of  the  beft  Wine  Vinegar, 
whether  diftill’d,  or  otherwife  aromatiz'd \  and  impregnated  with  the 
Infufion  of  Clove- July -flowers.  Elder,  Rofles,  Rofemary,  Nafturti - 
urn,  8tc.  enrich’d  with  the  Virtues  of  the  Plant. 

A  Verjuice  not  unfit  for  Sallet ,  is  made  by  a  Grape  of  that  Name* 
or  the  green  immature  duffers  of  moff  other  Grapes  prefs’d,  and  put 
into  a  fmall  Veffel  to  ferment. 

IV.  Fourthly ,  That  the  Salt,  ( aliorum  Condimentorum  Condimen* 
turn,  as  Plutarch  calls  it)  deterfive,  penetrating,  quickning,  (and  fo 
great  a  Refifter  of  Putrefaction,  and  univerfal  Ule,  as  to  have  fome«* 
times  merited  divine  Epithets)  be  of  the  brighteft  Bay -grey -Salt ; 
moderately  dry’d  and  contus'd ,  as  being  the  leaft  corrofive :  But  of  this, 
as  of  Sugar  alfo,  which  fome  mingle  with  the  Salt  (as  warming  with¬ 
out  heating)  if  perfectly  refin’d,  there  would  be  no  great  Difficulty, 
provided  none,  fave  Ladies,  were  of  the  Mefs ;  whilft  the  Perfection  of 
S allots,  and  that  which  gives  them  the  Name,  confifts  in  the  grateful 
Saline  Acid  Point,  temper’d  as  is  directed,  and  which  we  find  to  be 
molt  efteem’d  by  judicious  Palates.  Some,  in  the  mean  time,  have 
been  fo  nice,  and  luxurioufly  curious,  as  for  the  heightning,  and  (as 
they  affect  to  fpeak)  giving  the  utmoft  poinant  and  Re  levee  in  lieu  of 
our  vulgar  Salt,  do  recommend  and  cry  up  the  Effential  Salts  and  opt* 

ritJ 

0) 
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rit$  of  the  moft  Sanative  Vegetables ;  or  fuch  of  the  Alcalizate  and 
Fix'd  extracted  from  the  Calcination  of  Baulin,  Rofemary ,  W orm - 
wood,"  Scurvy-grafs,  &c.  affirming,  That  without  the  grofs  Plant,  we 
might  have  healing,  cooling,  generous,  and  refrefhing  Cordials,  and  all 
the  Materia  Medica  out  of  the  Salt  feller  only :  But  to  fay  no  more 
of  this  Impertinence  as  to  Salts  of  Vegetables ;  many  indeed  there  be 
who  reckon  them  not  much  unlike  in  Operation,  however  different  in 
Tafte ,  Cry  ft  a  Is,  and  Figure  :  It  being  a  queftion,  whether  they  at  all 
retain  the  Virtues  and  Faculties  of  their  Simples ,  unleis  they  cou’d  be 
made  without  Calcination .  Francifcus  Redi  gives  us  his  Opinion  of 
this,  in  a  CP  roc  efts  how  they  are  to  be  prepar’d ;  and  fo  does  our  Learn- 
•\  Dr.  Grew,  ed  f  Doctor  (whom  we  lately  nam’d)  whether  Lixiyial ,  Ejfential , 
Annat.  viant.  'fy/jlayitie,  or  other  factitious  Salts  of  Plants,  with  their  Qualities,  and 
ivLp.Sc.  how  they  differ  :  But  fince  ’tis  thought  all  fix’d  Salts  made  the  common 
See rf//oTranf.  way ,  are  little  better  than  our  common  Salt ,  let  it  fuffice,  that  our 
Votix.01'  '  Sallet-Salt  be  of  the  beft  ordinary  Bay-Salt ,  clean,  bright,  dry,  and 
without  Clamminefs. 

Of  Sugar  (  by  fome  call’d  Indian-Salt  )  as  it  is  rarely  us’d  in  Sal- 
let ,  it  ffiould  be  of  the  beft  refin’d,  white,  hard,  clofe,  yet  light  and 
i'weet  as  the  Madera's :  Nourifhwig,  preferving,  cleanfing,  delighting 
the  Tafte,  and  preferable  to  Honey  for  moft  Uies.  Note,  That  both 
this  Salt,  and  Vinegar,  are  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  Conftitution,  as 
well  as  what  is  fa-id  of  the  Plants  themfelyes.  The  one  for  cold,  the 
other  for  hot  Stomachs. 

V.  That  the  Muftard  (another  noble  Ingredient)  be  of  the  beft 
Tewksbury ;  or  elfe  compos’d  ol  the  ioundeft  and  weightieft  Fork • 
7 hire  Seed ,  exquifitely  fifted,  winnow’d,  and  freed  from  the  Husks , 
a  little  (not  over-much)  by  the  Fire  temper’d  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
Pap  with  Vinegar,  in  which  Shavings  of  the  Horfe-Radijb  have  been 
fteep’d  :  Then  cutting  an  Onion ,  and  putting  it  into  a  Imall  Earthen 
Gaily -Pot ,  or  fome  thick  Glafts  of  that  Shape,  pour  the  Muftard  over 
it,  and  clofe  it  very  well  with  a  Cork.  There  be,  who  prefer ve  the 
Flower  and  Daft  of  the  bruifed  Seed  in  a  well-ftopp’d  Glafs,  to  tem¬ 
per,  and  have  it  frefh  when  they  pleafe.  But  what  is  yet,  by  fome, 
efteem’d  beyond  all  thefe,  is  compos’d  of  the  dry’d  Seeds  of  the  Indian 
Nafturtium,  reduc’d  to  Powder,  finely  bolted,  and  mix’d  with  a  little 
Levain ,  and  fo  from  Time  to  Time  made  frefh,  as  indeed  all  other 
Muftard  fhould  be. 

Note,  That  the  Seeds  are  pounded  in  a  Mortar;  or  bruis’d  with 
a  poliffi’d  Cannon-bullet ,  in  a  large  wooden  Bowl-difh  ;  or,  which 
is  moft  preferr’d,  ground  in  a  Quern  contriv’d  for  this  Purpofe 

only. 

VI.  Sixthly,  That  the  Pepper  (  white  or  black  )  be  not  bruis’d  to 
too  frn all  a  Duft ;  which,  as  we  caution’d,  is  very  Prejudicial.  And 
here  let  me  mention  the  Root  of  the  Minor  Pimpinella,  or  fmall  Bur¬ 
net  Saxifrage  ;  which  being  dried,  is,  by  fome,  cxtoll’d  beyond  all  other 
Peppers ,  and  more  wholfome. 

Of  other  Strewings  and  Aromatizers ,  which  may  likewife  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  enrich  our  Sallet,  we  have  already  fpoken,  where  we  men¬ 
tion  Orange  and  Limon-Peel\  to  which  may  alib  be  added  Jamaica* 
Pepper ,  Jumper-berries ,  $Cc.  as  of  fingular  Virtue. 

a 
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Nor  here  fhould  I  omit  (  the  mentioning  at  leaft  of)  Saffron ,  which 
the  German  Houfe-wives  have  a  way  of  forming  into  Balls,  by  ming¬ 
ling  it  with  a  little  Honey ;  which  thoroughly  dry’d,  they  reduce  to 
Powder,  and  fprinkle  it  over  their  Sallets  for  a  noble  Cordial .  Thofe 
of  Spain  and  Italy ,  we  know,  generally  make  Ufe  of  this  Flower, 
mingling  its  golden  Tin&ure  with  almoft  every  Thing  they  eat ;  but 
its  being  fo  apt  to  prevail  above  every  Thing  with  which  ’tis  blended, 
we  little  encourage  its  Admittance  into  our  Sallet .  Y 

VII.  Seventhly ,  That  there  be  the  Yolks  of  frefh  and  new-laid 
Eggs ,  boil’d  moderately  hard,  to  be  mingled  and  malh’d  with  the  Mu* 

Jiard ,  0/7,  and  Vinegar ;  and  part  to  cut  into  Quarters,  and  eat  with 

the  Herbs.  .  ,  >  • :  1  '•! 

VIII.  Eighthly ,  (  according  to  the  fuper* curious )  th#t  the  Knife , 
with  which  the  Sallet  •Herbs  are  cut  ( efpedally  Oranges \  Lintons , 

be  of  Silver ,  and  by  no  means  of  Steel ,  which  all  Acids  are  apt  to 
corrode,  and  retain  a  Metallick  Relilh  of.  w  :  f 

IX.  Ninthly  and  Laftly,  That  the  Saladiere ,  (  Sallet-Difhes  )  bd  of 
Porcelane ,  or  of  the  Ho  Handle  If -Ware  5  neither  too  deep  nor  fhSal- 
low,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ^//^-Ingredients ;  Tewter^  os 
even  Silver ,  not  at  all  fo  well  agreeing  with  0/7  and  Vinegar r  which 
leave  their  feveral  Tinftures.  And  Note,  That  there  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  Difhes,  in  which  to  beat  and  mingle  the  liquid  Vehicles  y  ahd  4 
fecond  to  receive  the  crude  Herbs  in,  upon  which  they  are  to  be  pour’d  y 
and  then  with  a  Fork  and  a  Spoon  kept  continually  ftirfd,  till  all  thtr 
Furniture  be  equally  moiften’d  :  Some,  who  are  Husbands  of  their 
0/7,  pour  at  firft  the  Oil  alone,  as  more  apt  to  Communicate  and  cSif* 
fufe  its  Slipperinefs ,  than  when  it  is  mingled  and  beaten,  with  the 
Acids ,  which  they  pour  on  laft  of  all  ;  and  ’tis  incredible  how 
fmall  a  quantity  of  Oil  (in  this  Quality,  like  the  gilding  \  of 
Wyre  )  is  fufficient  to  imbue  a  very  plentiful  AfTertibly  of  Sallet- 

Herbs .  ,  \  • 

The  Sallet -Gatherer  likewife  fhould  be  provided  with  a  light, 

and  neatly  made  Withy  -  7)  u  tch-Bask  et ,  divided  into  feveral  Par¬ 
titions. 

Thus  inftrufted  and  knowing  in  the  Apparatus ;  the  Species ,  Pro¬ 
portions,  and  manner  of  Dreffmg,  according  to  the  feveral  Seafons,  you 
have  in  the  following  Table. 

It  being  one  of  the  Enquiries  of  the  Noble  *  Mr.  Boyle,  what 
Herbs  were  proper  and  fit  to  make  Sallets  with,  and  how  belt  p8 
to  order  them?  We  have  here  (by  the  aififtance  of  Mr.  London , 

His  Majefty’s  Principal  Gardener)  reduc’d  them  to  a  competent 
Number,  not  exceeding  Thirty  Five ,  but  which  may  be  vary’d 
and  enlarg’d,  by  taking  in,  or  leaving  out  any  other  Sallet- 
Plant,  mention’d  in  the  foregoing  Lift,  under  theie  three  or  four 
Heads. 


Species 


6  H 


XXVI.  Green  UnblanchU  IX.  Blanch’d. 
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rf  i. 
2. 

3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

X  9- 

r  io. 
ii- 

1  2. 

13. 

14. 

!5- 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

<1  22. 

2  3* 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

3°- 

31. 

32- 
33' 
34. 

v35- 


'Lettuce. 


Species. 

Endive , 

C  ichor y , 

Sel/ery, 

Sweet-Fennel) 
Rampions, 

Roman 
Cojfe 
Si  left  an 
Cabbage 
Lop-Lettuce, 
Corn-Sallet , 
Purjlane, 

Crejfes ,  Broad, 
Spinach ,  Curl’d, 
Sorrel ,  French, 
Sorrel ,  Greenland, 
Radijh, 

Crejfes, 

Turnip, 

Mujlari, 

Survy-grdfs ,  v 
Chervil, 

Burnet, 

Rocket,  Spatiilh, 
Perjley, 

Tarragon, 

Mints, 

Sampier , 

Balm, 

Sage,  Red, 

Shalots , 

Gives  and  Onion, 
Najlurtium,  Indian, 
Rampion,  Belgrade, 
Tripe-Madame, 


\ 

\ 


Ordering  and  Culture. 

Ty’d-up  to  Blanch. 

Earth’d-up. 

Ty’d-up  to  Blanch. 

Ty’a  clofe  up. 

Pome  and  Blanch  of  themfelves. 

v,  Leaves,  all  of  a  middling  Size. 

J 

^  Seed-Leaves ,  and  the  next  to  them. 

j-  The  fine  young  Leaves  only  with  the  firll  Shoots. 

Only  the  tender  young  Leaves. 

The  Seed-Leaves,  and  thofe  only  next  them. 

}The  Seed-Leaves  only. 

•:  .  -L:  or  J-  :  :  //  o 

The  young  Leaves  immediately  after  the  Seedlings. 


/ 


T  The 


tender  Shoots  and  Tops. 


^  The  young  tender  Leaves  and  Shoots. 

The  tender  young  Leaves. 

The  Flowers  and  Bud-Flowers. 

The  Seed-Leaves  and  young  Tops. 


Month 


Month. 

January, 

February, 

and 

March, 

April, 

May, 

and 

June, 

J“b> 

Auguft, 

and 

September, 

October, 

November , 
and 

December , 
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Ord.  Sc  Cult. 

r 

Blanched  as 
before 


Green  and 


Species. 

Rampions, 

Endive, 

Succory, 

Fennel,  Sweet, 
w  Sellery, 
r  Lamb-Lettuce, 
Lop-Lettuce, 

Radijh , 

CreJJes , 

Turnips, 

Mujlard  Seedlings^ 
Scurvy-grafs, 
Spinach , 

Sorrel,  Greenland, 
Sorrel,  French, 


Proportion. 
Roots  in  Number. 


L( 

t 


Unblanch’d  ^  Chervil,  Sweet, 
Burnet 
Rocket, 

Tarragon t 
Balm , 

Mint, 

Sampier, 

ISh  a  lots, 

Cives, 

^Cabbage- Wilitef, 


Two  Parts. 


One  Part  of  each. 

Twenty  large  Leaves. 

One  fmall  Part  of  each. 

Very  few. 

Two  Pugils  or  fmall  Handfuls.' 


Blanch’d 


{ 


L°p  7  1  s 

Silejian  Winter  >  Lettuce.  S  Of  each  a  Pugil. 
Roman  Winter  j  j 


Green  Herbs 
Unblanch’d. 

Note,  That  the 


range  and  Li- 
moh  may  all 
thefe  Months  be 
mingled  -with 
the  Sal  let. 


'  Rad  ijhes, 

CreJJes, 

Furfelan, 

Sorrel,  French, 
Sampier , 
young  Seedlings  Onions,  young, 
Leaves  of  O-  Sage-tops,  the  Red, 
Perjly, 

CreJJes,  the  Indian, 
Lettuce,  Belgrade, 
Tripc-Madame, 
Chervil,  Sweet, 
yBurnet, 


■  Blanch’d,  an  A  S!lefian 

may  he  eaten  )  R°“an  Uuu‘e < 
by  themfelves  )  zjyj 
with  fame  Na-  (  Cabbage, 
Iturtium-F/W-  CreJJes, 


ers. 


Green  Herbs 


Najlurtium , 
Purfane, 
Lop-Lettuce , 


by.  themfelves,  f  Bej^’  er  CrUmPen'  Two  Parts. 

One  Part. 


Three  Parts. 

Two  Parts. 

One  Fafciat,  or  pretty  full  Grip®. 
Two  Parts. 

One  Part. 

Six  Parts. 

Two  Parts. 


Of  each  One  Part. 

Two  Parts. 

One  whole  Lettuce * 
Two  Parts. 

Four  Parts. 

Two  Parts. 

^  One  Part. 


or  mingl'd  _  Lettuce,  j 


with  the 

Blanch’d. 


if 


Blanch’d 


< 


Green 


Tarragon, 

Sorrel,  French, 
Burnet, 
JTripe-Madame , 

’ Endive , 

Sellery, 
Lop-Lettuce, 

Lambs -Lettuce, 
Radijh, 

CreJJes, 

Turnips, 

Mufiard  Seedlings, 
CreJJes,  Broad, 
Spinach, 


Two  Parts  of  each* 


One  Part. 

T  Tw®  if  large,  four  if  fmall.  Stalk  and 
3  of  the  Root  and  tendered  Leaves. 

^  An  Handful  of  each. 

Three  Parts. 

Two  Parts. 

One  Part  of  each. 

J*  Two  Parts  of  each* 


% 
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But  all  thefe  forts  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  very  fame  time,,  and 
therefore  we  have  divided  them  into  th c  Quarterly  Seafcms,  each  con¬ 
taining  and  lading  Three  Months.  , 

Note  That  by  Tarts  is  to  be  underftood  a  Tugil:  which  is  no  more 
than  one  does  ulhally  take  up  between  the  Thumb  and  the  two  next 
Fingers.  By  Fafcicule ,  a  reafonable  full  Gripe,  or  Handtul. 

farther  ‘Directions  concerning  the  proper  Seafons 
for  the  Gathering,  Compoiing,  and  Drefling  of 
a  S  A  L  L  ET.  ■,:>■  ;  1 

AND  Fir  ft,  as  to  the  Seafin ,  both  Tlants  and  Roots  arc  then 
nroperly  to  be  gather'd,  and  in  prime,  when  molt  they  abound 
vath  juice  and  in  Vigour:  Some  in  the  Spring  or  a  little  anticipating 
it  before  thev  BloiTom,  or  are  in  full  Flower:  Some  in  th z  Aurumial 
Months  :  which  later  Seafonmany  prefer  the  Sap  of  the  Hero,  tho  not 
in  inch  Exuberance,  yet  as  being  then  better  concodbed,  and  io  render  d 
fit  for  S dieting,  "till  the  Spring  begins  afrelh  to  put  forth  new  and  ten¬ 
der  Shoots  and  Leaves.  /  # 

This  indeed,  as  to  the  Root  newly  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  as  true , 

and  therefore  fliould  fuch  Have  their  Germination  flopp’d  the  looner :  The 
approaching  and  prevailing  Cold,  both  maturing  and  impregnating  them  ; 
as  does  Heat  the  contrary,  which  now  would  but  exhauft  theth  :  But 
for  thofe  other  Efculents  and  Herbs  employ’d  in  our Comp fit  ions  ot 
Sallets,  the  early  Spring,  and  enfuing  Months  ( till  they  begin  to 
mount,  and  prepare  to  Seed)  iscertainly  the  moil  natural  and  un  y 
Seafon  to  colled  and  accommodate  them  for  the  Table.  Some  Critical 
Impertinents  refer  not  to  the  very  Day  only,  but  to  the  very  Hour  and 
Minute :  for  inftance,  the  Bellis-major  to  the  4 th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
of  April  before  Sun-riling,  and  certain  Minutes  before  or  after,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Roots  emollient ,  and  prevalent  againft  the  Talfy :  But  for  the 
Hemeroids  in  June,  Three  Days  before  the  Full,  in  the  Evening. 
There  is  indeed,  in  the  gathering  a  Melon ,  feme  Accuracy  to  be  oblerv  d 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Day,  in  refped  of  Sun,  and  juft  point  of  1  erte- 
dion :  But  for  this  let  none  conduit  Culpeper,  or  the  Figure-pngers, 
to  inform  them  when  the  governing  ‘Planet  is  in  its  Exaltation-,  but 
look  upon  the  Fruits  and  Ptomhemfelves,  and  judge  of  their  Vir- 
tucs  by  their  own  Complexions. 

Moreover,  in  Gathering,  reipeft  is  to  be  had  to  their  Proportions, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Table  under  that  Head,  be  the  Quality  whatio- 
ever :  For  tho’  there  is  indeed  nothing  more  wholfome  than  Lettuce 
and  Muftard  for  the  Head  and  Eyes  •  yet  either  of  them  eaten  in  ex¬ 
cels,  were  highly  prejudicial  to*  "them  both  .  Too  much  oi  the  jfrj  cx 
treamly  debilitating  and  weakning  the  Ventricle,  and  haftning  the  fur¬ 
ther  decay  of  iickly  leeth  *  and  of  the  Jecoud,  the  Optic  Reives,  an 
Sight  it  lelf:  The  like  may  be  laid  of  all  the  teft.  I  conceive  therefore, 
a  prudent  Perfon,  well  acquainted  with  the  Nature  and  Properties  ot 
Sallet-Herbs ,  &c.  to  be  both  the  fitteft  Gatherer  and  Compofer  too; 
which  yet  will  require  no  great  Cunning,  after  once  he  is  acquainted  with 
oun  Table  and  Catalogue. 
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We  purpofely,  and  in  tranfttu  only,  take  notice  here  of  the  Pickl’d, 

Muriate  d,  or  otherwile  prepared  Herbs ;  excepting  fome  Inch  Plants, 
and  Proportions  of  them,  as  are  hard  ol  Digeftion,  and  not  fit  to  e 
eaten  altogether  crude, ,  (of  which  in  the  Appendix  )  and  among  which 
I  reckon  AJhen-keys ,  Broom-buds  and  Tods ,  Buncos,  Gurkems , 

Olives,  Capers,  the  Buds  and  Seeds  of  Naftnrtia ,  Young  W alnuts , 
Tine-apples,  Fringo ,  Chet'ries,  Cornelians,  Bet  oey  ?  its,  5Cc.  togethei 
with  feveral  Stalks,  Roots,  and  Fruits ;  ordinary  Pot-herbs,  An  is,  Ciftus 
Bortorum,  Borminum,  Tulegium ,  Satureia, Thyme ,  the  entire  Fami¬ 
ly  of  Pulfe  and  Legumena ;  or  other  Sauces,  1  tes,  Tafts,  Omlets , 

Tanfy,  Farces,  &c.  Condites  and  Preferves  with  Sugar  by  the  Hand 
of  Ladies ;  tho’  they  are  all  of  them  the  genuine  Produdion  ol  the 
Garden,  and  mention’d  in  our  Kalendar ,  together  with  their  Culture; 
whilft  we  confine  our  felves  to  finch  Plants  and  Feculent  a  as  we  find  at 
hand,  delight  our  felves  to  gather,  and  are  eafily  prepaid  for  an  Ex- 
temporary  Collation,  or  to  ufher  in,  and  accompany  other  (  moie  iolid, 
tho’  haply  not  more  agreeable  )  Difhes,  as  the  Cuftom  is. 

But  there  now  ftarts  up  a  Queftion,  W  hcthei  it  weie  bettei,  or  moic 
proper,  to  begin  with  S allots,  or  end  and  conclude  with  them?  Some 
think  the  harder  Meats  fhouldfirft  be  eaten  for  better  Conccdion ;  others 
thole  of  eafieft  Digeftion,  to  make  way,  and  prevent  Obftrudion;  and 
this  makes  for  our  Sallets,  Borarii,  and  Fugaces  Fruclus  (  as^  they 
call  ’em  )  to  be  eaten  firft  of  all,  as  agreeable  to  the  general  Opinion  of 
the  great  Bippocrates ,  and  Galen,  and  of  Celfus  before  him.  And 
therefore  the  French  do  well  to  begin  with  their  Berbaceous  Bottage ; 
and  for  the  cruder  a  Pveafon  is  given : 

*  Trima  tibi  dabitur  Ventri  Laduca  movendo  lib 

T) tills,  Boris  fila  refeCt  a  fuis . 


And  tho’  this  Cultom  came  in  about  Bomitian' s  Time  6  (Av 
they  anciently  did  quite  the  contrary, 

|]  Grataque  n  obi  Hum  La  flue  a  ciborum. 

But  of  later  Times,  they  were  conflant  at  th q  Ante-ccenia,  eating  plen¬ 
tifully  of  Sallet,  especially  of  Lettuce,  and  more  refrigerating  Herbs. 
Nor  without  Caufe :  For  drinking  liberally,  they  were  found  to  expel 
and  allay  the  Fumes  and  Vapours  of  the  genial  Compotation,  the  fpiri- 
tous  Liquor  gently  conciliating  Sleep  .*  Befides,  that  being  of  a  crude 
Nature,  more  difpos’d,  and  apt  to  fluduate,  corrupt,  anddifturb  afur- 
charg’d  Stomach,  they  thought  convenient  to  begin  with  Sallets ,  and 
innovate  the  ancient  UTage. 


f  Athen.  1.  s. 
Of  ‘which 
Change  of  Diet 
fee  PI  nr.  iv. 
Syrnpof  9. 
VMniiEpiJl.i. 

ad  Eretrium - 
||  Virg.  Me- 
reto. 


*  — - -  Nam  La  flue  a  innatat  acri 

Toft  Vinum  Stomacho  * - - 

For  if  on  drinking  Wine  you  Lettuce  eat. 
It  floats  upon  the  Stomach* - — 


*  Hor.  Sat. 
/•  2#  Sat. 


The  Spaniards,  notwithflanding,  eat  but  fparingly  of  Herbs  at  Din¬ 
ner,  efpecially  Lettuce,  beginning  with  Fruit,  even  before  the  Olio 
and  Hot-Meats  come  to  the  Table;  drinking  their  Wine  pufe,  and  ea¬ 
ting  the  beft  Bread  in  the  World;  logs  it  fieems  the  Queftion  ftill  re¬ 
mains  undecided  with  them, 

6  1  ‘f  Claudere 
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t  Mart.  Ep. 
I  v.  Ep.ii. 


*  Concerning 
thcUfe  of  Fruit 
( befides  many 
ethers )  whe¬ 
ther  hejl  to  he 
eaten  before  or 
after  M.eals  ? 
Puhlifloedby  a 
Vhyjician  of 
Rochel,  and 
render'd  out  of 
French  into 
English.- 
Printed  by 
T.  Baffet  in 
Fleetftreet, 


*  Achilles, 
Patroclus, 
Automedon. 
Iliad,  ix.  &1 
alibi. 


^  Claudere  qu#  ctenas  La£tuca  folebat  avorum, 
fDic  mihi  cur  noftras  inchoat  ilia  dapes  ? 

The  Salle t ,  which  of  old  came  in  at  laft. 

Why  now  with  it  begin  we  our  Repaft? 

And  now  fince  we  mention’d  Fruit ,  there  rifes  another  Scruple :  Whe¬ 
ther  Apples,  Fears ,  Abricots ,  Cherries ,  Flums,  and  other  Tree,  and 
Ortyard-Fruit,  are  to  be  reckon’d  among  Salleting  ;  and  when  like- 
wife  moft  feafonably  to  be  eaten  ?  But  as  none  of  thele  do  properly  be¬ 
long  to  our  Catalogue  of  Herbs  and  Flants,  to  which  this  Difcourfe  is 
confin’d  ( befides  what  we  may  occafionally  fpeak  of  hereafter  )  there  is 
a  very  ufeful  *  Treatife  on  that  Subject  already  Publifli’d.  We  haften 
then  in  the  next  Place  to  the  HreJJing  and  Compojing  of  our  Sal  let : 
For  by  this  time,  our  Scholar  may  long  to  fee  the  Rules  reduc’d  to 
FraSlice ,  and  refrelh  himfelf  with  what  he  finds  growing  among  his 
own  LaSluceta,  and  other  Beds  of  the  Kitchen-Garden. 


DRESSING. 


I  A  M  not  ambitious  of  being  thought  an  excellent  Cook,  or  of  thofe 
who  fet  up  and  value  themfelves  for  their  Skill  in  Sauces ;  fuch  as 
was  Mithacus  a  Culinary  Fhilofopher ,  and  other  Erudite  Gulte,  who 
read  Le&ures  of  Haut gouts,  like  the  Archejiratus  in  Athenaus :  Tho’ 
after  what  we  find  the  Heroes  did  of  Old,  and  fee  them  chining  out  the 
llaughter’d  Ox ,  dreffing  the  Meat,  and  do  the  Offices  of  both  Cook  and 
Butcher ,  (  for  fo  *  Homer  reprefents  Achilles  himfelf,  and  the  reft  of 
thofe  Illuftrious  Greeks  )  I  fay,  after  this,  let  none  reproach  our  Sallet - 
* Drejfer ,  or  difdain  lo  clean,  innocent,  fweet,  and  natural  a  Quality, 
compar’d  with  the  Shambles  Filth  and  Nidor ,  Blood  and  Cruelty ;  whilft 
all  the  World  were  Eaters  and  Compofers  of  Sallet s  in  its  beft  and 
brighteft  Age. 

The  Ingredients  therefore  gather’d  and  proportion’d,  as  above,  let 
the  Endive  have  all  its  outfide  Leaves  ftripp’d  off,  Hieing  in  the  White: 
In  like  manner  the  Sellery  is  alfo  to  have  the  hollow  green  Stem  or 
Stalk  trimm’d  and  divided ;  Hieing  in  the  blanched  Part,  and  cutting 
the  Root  into  four  equal  Parts. 

Lettuce ,  Crejfes ,  Radijh ,  &c.  (  as  was  directed  )  muft  be  exquifite- 
ly  pick’d,  cleans’d,  wafh’d,  and  put  into  the  Strainer;  fwing’d,  and 
ffiaken  gently,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  feparately,  or  all  together ;  becaufe 
l'ome  like  not  fo  well  the  blanch'd  and  bitter  Herbs,  if  eaten  wdth  the 
reft  :  Others  mingle  Endive ,  Succory ,  and  Rampions ,  without  diftin- 
ction,  and  generally  eat  Sellery  by  itlelf,  as  alio  Sweet  Fennel . 

From  April  till  September  (  and  during  all  the  hot  Months  )  may 
Guiney-F epper and  Horfe-Radijh  be  left  out;  and  therefore  we  only 
mention  them  in  the  Dreffing,  which  ffiould  be  in  this  manner. 

Your  Herbs  being  handlomly  parcell’d,  and  fpread  on  a  clean 
Napkin  before  you,  are  to  be  mingl’d  together  in  one  of  the 
Earthen  glaz’d  Diffies:  Thenp  for  the  Qxolean ;  take  of.  clear, 
and  perfectly  good  Oyl-Olive ,  three  Parts;  of  lharpeft  Vinegar 

(  *  fweeteft 
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(*  fweetefi:  of  all  Condiments')  Limon ,  or  Juice  of  Orange ,  one  Part ;  *  For/b/omi 
and  therein  let  fteep  fome  Slices  of  Horfe-Radijh ,  with  a  little  :  ?v.Athen*u.i» 
Some,  in  a  feparate  Vinegar ,  gently  bruife  a  Tod  of  GuineyVPeJJer ,  Beip.Lib.il. 
ftraining  both  the  Vinegars  apart,  to  make  ufe  of  either,  or  one  alone,  Capf6f ^ 
or  of  both,  as  they  beft  like  ;  then  add  as  much  Tewksbury ,  or  other  perhaps  for*’ 
dry  Mujlard  grated,  as  will  lie  upon  an  Half-Crown  Piece:  Beat  and  that  lt  incltes 
mingle  all  thefe  very  well  together  5  but  pour  not  on  the  Oyl  and  Vine-  f£/esHmg^ 
gar,  till  immediately  before  the  Sallet  is  ready  to  be  eaten:  And  then  which  is  the. 
with  the  Tolk  of  two  new-laid  Eggs  (  boil’d  and  prepar’d,  as  before  is  SatiCe* 
taught )  fquafh  and bruife  them  all  into  malh  with  a  Spoon;  and  laftly, 
pour  it  all  upon  the  Herbs ,  ftirring  and  mingling  them  till  they  are  well 
and  throughly  imbib’d;  not  forgetting  the  Sprinklings  of  Aromatics , 
and  fuch  Flowers  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  if  you  think  fit,  and 
garni  filing  the  Difli  with  the  thin  Slices  of  Horfe-Radijh ,  Red  Beet, 
Berberries ,  &Cc. 

Note ,  That  the  Liquids  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  Acid,  as  is  moll 
agreeable  to  your  Tafte. 


Thefe  Rules  and  Trefcrijtions  duly  obferv'd ,  you  have  a  Sallet 
(for  a  Table  of  Six  or  Eight  Perfons)  drefs'd ,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  fecundum  Artem\  For,  as  the  J'  Proverb  has  it,  "f  Cratinus in 

Glauco. 

Ou  Tiuvroq  av'fr egxv  ctprvGaf  j^A^. 

Non  ef  cujufvis  re  hie  con  dire. 


And  now  after  all  we  have  advanc’d  in  favour  of  the  Herbaceous  Di¬ 
et,  there  ftill  emerges  a  Third  Enquiry;  namely,  Whether  the  Ufe  of 
crude  Herbs  and  Riant s are  fo  wholfome  as  is  pretended? 

What  Opinion  the  Prince  of  Phyficians  had  of  them,  we  fliall  fee 
hereafter;  as  alfo  what  the  Sacred  Records  of  elder  Times  feem  to  infer 
before  there  were  any  Flefh-Shambles  in  the  World;  together  with  the 
Reports  of  fuch  as  are  often  converfant  among  many  Nations  and  People 
who  to  this  Day,  living  on  Herbs  and  Roots ,  arrive  to  incredible  Age 
in  conftant  Health  and  Vigor:  Which,  whether  attributable  to  the 
Air  and  Climate ,  Cujlom,  Conjlitution ,  &c.  lhould  be  enquir’d  into  - 
Specially,  when  we  compare  the  Antediluvians  mention’d  Gen.  i.  20! 
—  the  whole  Fifth  and  Ninth  Chapters,  ver.  3.  confining  them  to 
Fruit  and  wholfome  Sallet s :  I  deny  not  that  both  the  Air  and  Earth 
might  then  be  lefs  humid  and  clammy,  and  confequently  Plants  and 
Herbs  better  fermented,  conco&ed,  and  lefs  rheumatick,  than  fince, 
and  prefently  after ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  infinite  Numbers  of  putrid 
Carcaffes  of  dead  Animals,  periftiing  in  the  Flood,  (  of  which  I  find  few 
if  any,  have  taken  notice)  which  needs  muft  have  corrupted  the  Air: 
Thofe  who  live  in  Marflies,  and  uliginous  Places,  (like  the  Hundreds 
of  Eft ?x  )  being  more  obnoxious  to  Fevers,  Agues ,  Tleurifies ,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  unhealthful :  The  Earth  alfo  then  a  very  Bog,  compar’d  with 
what  it  likely  was  before  that  deftrudive  Cataclyfm,  when  Men  breath’d 
the  pure  ‘Paradifian  Air,  fucking  in  a  more  athereal,  nourilhing,  and 
baulmy  Pabulum ,  fo  fouly  vitiated  now,  thro’ the  Intemperance,  Luxu¬ 
ry,  and  fofter  Education  and  Effeminacy  of  the  Ages  fince. 

Cuftom  and  Conjlitution  come  next  to  be  examin’d,  together 
with  the  Qualities,  and  Vertue  of  the  Food;  and,  I  confefs,  the  two 

firft, 
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firft  efpecially  that  of  Conptution ,  feems  to  me  the  more  likely 
Cau’fe  of  Health,  and  confequently  of  Long-life;  which  induc’d  me 
to  confider  of  what  Quality  the  ufual  Sallet  Furniture  did  more  emi¬ 
nently  confift,  that  fo  it  might  become  more  liifely  applicable  to  the 
Temper,  Humour,  and  Dilpohtion  of  our  Bodies  ;  according  to  which 
the  various  Mixtures  might  be  regulated  and  proportion’d :  There’s  no 
doubt,  but  thofe  whole  Conltitutions  are  cold  and  moilt,  aie  natuially 
affeaed  with  Things  which  are  hot  and  dry  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  hot 
and  dry  Complexions,  with  fuch  as  cool  and  refrigerate  ;  which  perhaps 
made  the  'Junior  Gordian  (and  others  liice  him)  prefer  the  frigid ie 
Men  fie  ( as  of  old  they  call’d  Sallets  )  which,  according  to  Cornelius 
Celjus ,  is  the  fitteft  Diet  for  Obefe  and  corpulent  Perlcns,  as  not  lo 
nutritive,  and  apt  to  pamper ;  and  confequently,  that  for  the  cold, 
lean  and  emaciated,  fuch  Herby  Ingredients  fhould  be  made  Choice 
of  as  warm,  and  cherifli  the  natural  Heat,  depute  the  Blood,  breed  a 

•  Nat.  Hift.  laudable  Juice,  and  revive  the  Spirits  :  And  therefore  my  Lord  *  Ba- 
iv.  VII.  con  fhews  what  are  bell  raw,  what  boil’d,  and  what  Baits  ntteit  to 

nouri^  Galen,  indeed,  feems  to  exclude  them  all,  unlefs  well  ac- 
oL/.^.XX‘  company ’d  with  their  due  Corredives,  of  which  we  have  taken  Care: 
Why  fome  Notwithstanding  yet,  that  even  the  moil  Crude  and  He?  by,  actually 
mrJsZC  cold  and  weak,  may  potentially  be  hot  and  ftrengthning,  as ;  we  find  in 
raw,  others  moft  vigorous  Animals,  whole  Food  is  only  Gials.  ^  Fis-tiue,  in-= 

loiVd,  roajled ,  Nature  has  providentially  mingled  and  drefs’d  a  Sallet  for  them 

fZlZZr T  in  everv  Field,  befides  what  they  diftinguilh  by  Smell;  nor  queftion  f, 
lut  the  Crude  but  Man  at  firft  knew  what  Plants  and  Fruits  were  good  before  the 
™rjffidan  Fall,  by  his  natural  Sagacity,  and  not  Experience ;  which  fi nee  by 

*  Art  and  Trial,  and  long  Obfervation  of  their  Properties  and  Fftects, 
they  hardly  recover.  In  ftiort,  I  am  fo  well  fatisfy’d  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  though  yet  undeteded,  Virtue  of  Plants  and  Vegetables,  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  human  Infirmities  whatfoever,  (  extreme  old  Age  excepted, 
and  the  irreverfible  Decree,  that  we  all  muft  die)  as  Ihews ,  that 
God,  by  his  Qmnifcience,  knowing  that  Man  wrould  tranlgreis,  and 
that  fpontaneoufly,  (  though  left  entirely  free,  )  providentially  endowed 
the  Vegetable  with  thofe  admirable  Properties  we  daily  difcover  in 
them,  and  yet  remain’d  conceal’d  ;  ftnee  otherwife  (  had  our  firft  Pa¬ 
rent  perfifted  in  his  Integrity  )  there  had  been  no  ule  of  Remedies,  no 
Sicknels  or  Difeafe  requiring  them:  But  to  return,  as  to  what  in  the 

x  Card.  Con-  prefent  State  Things  are,  fuppofing  with  f  Cardan,  that  Plants  nou- 
tradicent ■  riih  little,  they  hurt  as  little.  Nay,  Experience  tells  us,  that  they 

Med-  L  iv_ .  not  only  hurt  not  at  all,  but  exceedingly  benefit  thofe  who  ufe  them  ; 
phitus^.r  endu’d  as  they  are  with  fuch  admirable  Properties,  as  they  every  Day 
ail.  Athens-  ^iicover  :  For  lome  Plants  not  only  nourifh  laudably,  but  induce  a 
manifeft  and  whollome  Change  ;  as  Onions,  Gai  lick,  Ruchet,  &Cc. 
which  are  both  nutritive  and  warm;  Lettuce ,  Rurfelan,  the  Intybs, 

♦  &Cc.  and  indeed  moft  of  the  Olera  refrefh  and  cool :  And  as  their  re- 
fpedive  Juices  being  converted  into  the  Snbftances  of  our  Bodies,  they 
become  Aliment ;  fo  in  regard  of  their  Change  and  Alteration,  we 
may  allow  them  Medicinal ;  efpecially  the  greater  Numbeis,  among 
which  we  all  this  while  have  Skill  but  of  very  fevr^  (  not  onty  in  the 
vegetable  Kingdom,  but  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica )  which  may 
be  juftly  call’d  Infallible  Specifics ,  and  upon  whole  Performance  we 
may  as  lafely  depend,  as  wre  may  on  fuch  as  familiarly  we  ule  lor  a 
crude  Herb-Sallet  ;  difcreetly  chofen,  mingled,  and  dreis’d  accord- 

a  ing  !y  *- 
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inffly :  Not  but  that  many  of  them  may  be  improv'd,  and  render'd 
better  in  Broths  and  Decodions ,  than  in  Oil ,  Vinegar ,  and  other 
Liquids  and  Ingredients :  But  as  this  holds  not  in  all,  nay,  perhaps  in 
very  few  comparatively,  (provided,  as  I  faid,  the  Choice,  Mixture, 
Conftitution,  and  Seafon  rightly  be  underftood  )  we  Hand  up  in  De¬ 
fence  and  Vindication  of  our  Sallet ,  againft  all  Attacks  and  Oppolers 

whoever. 

We  have  mentioned  Seafon ,  and,  with  the  great  Hippocrates,  pro¬ 
nounce  them  more  proper  for  the  Summer  than  the  Winter  ;  and  w  hen, 
thole  Parts  of  Plants  us’d  in  Sallet  are  yet  tender,  delicate,  and  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Virtue  of  the  Spring,  to  cool,  refrelh,  and  allay 
the  Heat  and  Drought  of  the  Hot  and  Bilious,  Young  and  over-dW/~ 
guine ,  Cold,  Bituit,  and  Melancholy :  In  a  word,  for  Perfons  of  all 
Ages,  Humours  and  Conftitutions  whatfoever. 

To  this  of  the  Annual  Seafons ,  we  add  that  of  Culture  alio,  as  or 
very  great  Importance  :  And  this  is  often  difcover  d  in  the  Tafte,  and 
consequently  in  the  Goodnefs  of  fuch  Plants  and  Salleting  as  are  rais’d, 
and  brought  us  frelh  out  of  the  Country,  compar’d  with  thofe  which 
the  Avarice  of  the  Gardiner ,  or  Luxury  rather  of  the  Age,  tempts 
them  to  force  and  refufcitate  of  the  moft  delirable  and  delicious 

Plants 

It  is  certain,  fays  a  *  learned  Perfon,  that  about  populous  Cities,  *r^homa, 
where  Grounds  are  over-forc’d  for  Fruit  and  early  Salleting,  nothing  cej 
is  more  unwhollbme.  Mien  in  the  Country  look  lo  much  more  healthy 
and  frelh  ;  and  commonly  are  longer  liv’d  than  thofe  who  dwell  in  the 
Middle  and  Skirts  of  vaft  and  crowded  Cities,  environ’d  with  rotten 
Dung,  loathfome  and  common  Lay -St alls ;  whole  noilom  Steams, 
wafted  by  the  Wind,  poilon  and  infed  the  ambient  Air,  and  vital 
Spirits,  with  thofe  pernicious  Exhalations  and  Materials  of  which  they 
make  the  Hot  Beds  for  the  raifing  of  thofe  Bracoces  indeed,  and  for¬ 
ward  Plants  and  Roots  for  the  wanton  Palate;  but  which  being  corrupt 
in  the  Original,  cannot  but  produce  malignant  and  ill  Effects  to  thole 
who  feed  upon  them.  And  the  fame  was  well  obferv’d  by  the  Editor 
of  our  famous  Roger  Bacon's  Treatife  concerning  the  Cure  of  Old  Age , 
and  Brefervation  of  Louth  :  There  being  nothing  fo  proper  for  Sallet 
Herbs ,  and  other  Edule  Blants,  as  the  genial  and  natural  Mould,  im¬ 
pregnate,  and  enrich’d  with  well-digefted  Gompoft  ( when  requifite  ) 
without  any  Mixture  of  Garbage,  odious  Carrion,  and  other  filthy 
Ordure,  not  half  confum’d  and  ventilated,  and  indeed  reduc’d  to  the 
next  Difpofition  of  Earth  it  felf,  as  it  fhould  be ;  and  that  in  fweet, 

+  riline:,  aery,  and  moderately  perflatile  Grounds,  where  not  only  f  Caule  % 
Biants  but  Men  do  laft,  and  live  much  longer.  Nor  doubt  I,  but  j£cfsn°r^t 
that  every  Body  would  prefer  Corn  and  other  Grain,  rais’d  from  Marie ,  in  agris  dul- 
Chalk ,  Lime,  and  other  fweet  Soil  and  Amendments ,  before  that 
which  is  produc’d  from  the  Hunghil  only.  Befide,  Experience  Ihews, 
that  the  ranknefs  of  Hung  is  frequently  the  caufe  of  Blalfs  and  Smut- 
tinefs ;  as  if  the  Lord  of  the  Vniverfe,  by  an  Ad  of  vifible  Provi¬ 
dence  would  check  us,  to  take  heed  of  all  unnatural  Sordidnefs  and 
Mixtures.  We  lenfibly  find  this  difference  in  Cattle  and  their  Pafture; 
but  moft  powerfully  in  Fowl,  from  fuch  as  are  nouriih’d  with  Corn, 
fweet  and  dry  Food :  And  as  of  vegetable  Meats,  fo  of  Drinks ,  ’tis 
obferv’d,  that  the  fame  Vine,  according  to  the  Soil,  produces  a  W me 

twice  as  heady  as  in  the  fame,  and  a  lefs  forc’d  Ground ;  and  the  like  I 

6  K,  believe 
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believe  of  all  other  Fruit  ;  not  to  determine  any  Thing  of  the  Teach, 
laid  to  be  Poifon  in  Berfta,  becaufe  his  a  vulgar  Error.  In  the  mean 
while,  this  is  highly  remarkable,  (  if  conftant' )  that  fince  the  Confla¬ 
gration,  the  fo  frequent  Lay -St  alls  of  Dung,  and  other  noxious  Filth, 
which  poifon’d  the  ambient  Air  in  and  about  the  City  of  London , 
have  been  remov’d,  the  Pits  and  Receptacles  fill’d  up,  drain’d,  made 
level,  and  in  divers  Places  built  upon,  and  turn’d  into  ample  Squares, 
‘Piazzas,  and  Streets,  (as  Bridewell-Dock,  Lincoln' s-Inn- Fields, 
Covent -Gar  den,  the  great  Square  and  Grounds  about  St.  James  s,  and 
feveral  other  greater,  fome  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Town)  I  lay, 
fince  this  Purgation,  it  has  been  obferv’d,  that  the  Bills  of  Weekly 
Mortality  have  confiderably  decreas’d ,  the  Number  of  Inhabitants 
and  Buildings  exceedingly  increafing,  being  compar’d  with  the 


former.  _ 

And  now  to  return  to  thofe  Olitories ,  moft  fenfibly.  affected  with 

thofe  Contaminations,  and  for  that,  among  other  Things,  nothing 
more  betrays  its  unclean  and  fpurious  Birth,  than  what  is  fo  impati- 
*  Tranfaft.  cntly  long’d  after,  as  early  Aftparagus ,  £Cc.  *  Dr.  Lifter,  (  accord- 
Phiiof. Num»  jng  toqqs  communicative  and  obliging  Nature)  has  taught  us  how  to 
raife  fuch  as  our  Gardiners  cover  with  natty  Litter  during  the  Win¬ 
ter;  by  rather  laying  of  clean  and  fweet  Wheat-Straw  upon  the  Beds, 
fuper-fteminating  and  over-ftrowing  them  thick  with  the  Powder  of 
bruifed  Oyfter-Shells ,  Sec.  to  produce  that  moft  tender  and  delicious 
Sallet.  And  there  is  an  Art  to  to  raife  thofe  Plants,  in  the  midft  of 
the  fevereft  Winter- Seafon,  without  the  leaft  Taint  of  the  fu Horne 
Bed,  to  the  lofs  of  the  Mother-Roots,  which  always  perifh  in  exerting 
their  utmoft  Vigor  (like  a  Woman  in  difficult  Travail)  with  their 
Life ;  as  fhall  not  only  preferve  both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  agreeable:  It  being  the  lofs  of  the  Mother-Plant  in  the 
Vulgar°Method,  which  renders  this  Delicacy  fo  dear  in  th z  Market* 
in  recompenfe  of  the  Gardiner's  Lofs,  to  gratify  the  luxurious  B a* 
late  :  But  this,  and  other  Secrets  of  Horticulture  Myfteries,  are  re- 
ferv’d  for  another  Occafion:  In  the  mean  while,  if  nothing  will  fatisfy 
fave  what  is  rais’d  Extempore,  and  by  Miracles  of  Art,  fo  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Time  ;  let  them  ftudy  (  like  the  Adepti  )  as  did  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  Gentleman  whom  I  knew;  that  having  fome  tiiends  of  his  ac¬ 
cidentally  come  to  dine  with  him,  and  wanting  an  early  Sallet,  be¬ 
fore  they  fat  down  to  Table,  lowed  Lettuce ,  and  fome  other  Seeds,  in  a 
certain  Compofition  of  Mould  he  had  prepared;  which  within  the 
Space  of  two  Hours,  being  rifen  near  two  Inches  high,  prefented 
them  with  a  delicate  and  tender  Sallet  \  and  this,  without  making 
ufe  of  any  naufeous  or  fullome  Mixture  ;  but  qf  Ingredients  not  al¬ 
together  fo  cheap  perhaps.  Honor  at  us  Faber  (  no  mean  Philo  fop  her  } 
fhews  us  another  Method,  by  fowing  the  Seeds  fteep’d .  in  Vinegar , 
calling  on  it  a  good  quantity  of  Bean- Shell  Allies,  irrigating  them 
with  Spirit  of  Wine ,  and  keeping  the  Beds  well  cover’d  under  dry 
Matts.  Such  another  Procefs  for  the  railing  early  Peas  and  Beans , 
j  2V«wb.xviii.  2£c.  we  have  the  like  ^  Accounts  of,  efpecially  that  of  Mr.  Gifford 
Minifter  of  Mont  acute,  as  follows.  May  the  i  oth,  I  fteep  d 

Nine  Beans  firft  in  Sack  Five  Days,  then  being  taken  out,  I  put 
them  in  Sallet -Oil  Five  Days,  then  in  Brandy  Four  Days ,  and  about 
Noon  Jet  them  in  an  Hot- Bed  again  ft'  a  South-W all ,  cafting  all  the 

Liquor  wherein  they  had  been  infus'd  ( and  referv'd  in  feveral  Pots) 

nee  It- 
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negligently  about  the  Holes :  The  fame  Hay,  'within  Three  Hours 
Space ,  ( that  is,  about  Two  a  Clock  )  Eight  of  the  Nine  came  up,  and 
were  then  a  foot  High ,  with  all  their  Leaves,  (  as  other  growing 
Beans  ufe  to  have  )  and  on  the  Morrow  a  Foot  more  in  Height ;  the 
Third  Hay  they  Blojfom'd ,  and  in  a  Week  were  Bodded,  and  full 
Ripe ,  and  fame  even  black- ey' d,  but  none  of  them  bigger  than  our 
common  Field  or  Horfe-Beans ,  though  what  I  try' d  the  Experiment 
with  were  of  the  large 'ft .  The  Brocefs  was  nothing  lo  ipeedy  as 
thofe  mention’d.  And  after  all,  were  it  much  more  pradicable  and 
certain,  I  confefs  I  ihould  not  be  fonder  of  them,  than  of  fuch  as  the 
honeft  induftrious  Country-Man’s  Field  ,  and  Good- Wife’s  Garden, 
feafonably  produce ;  where  they  are  legitimately  bom  in  juft  Time, 
and  without  forcing  Nature. 

But  to  return  again  to  Health,  and  Long-Life ,  and  the  Who!- 
fomenefs  of  the  Herby-Diet,  *  John  Beverovicius ,  a  Learned  Phy-  *Thefaur.  Sa~ 
fician,  (out  of  Beter  Moxa,  a  Spaniard )  treating  of  the  extreme  mU  c'  2* 

Age  which  thofe  of  America  ufually  arrive  to,  afferts  in  behalf  of 
crude  and  natural  Herbs :  Hiphilus  of  Old,  f  as  Athenaus  tells  us,  L&Dalecam- 
was  one  of  the  other  Side,  againit  all  the  Tribe  of  Olera  in  general ;  ^ITpilcT^ 
and  Cardan  of  late  (  as  already  noted  )  no  great  Friend  to  them,  af- 
firming-Flefii  Eaters  to  be  much  wifer  and  more  fagacious.  But  this 
his  ||  learned  Antagonift  utterly  denies;  whole  Nations,  Flefh-devou- II  Scaliger  ad 
rers  (  fuch  as  the  fartheft  Northern  )  becoming  heavy,  dull,  unactive,  ^fcrd2I^xer~ 
and  much  more  ftupid  than  the  Southern  ;  and  fuch  as  feed  much  on 
Plants,  are  more  acute,  fubtle,  and  of  deeper  Penetration ;  witnefs  the 
Chaldeans,  AJJyrians,  Egyptians ,  SCc.  And  further  argues  from  the 
ihort  Lives  of  molt  Carnivorous  Animals,  compar’d  with  Grafs-Fee- 
ders,  and  ruminating  Kind  ;  as  the  Hart ,  Camel ,  and  the  longevous 
Elephant,  and  other  Feeders  on  Roots  and  Vegetables. 

I  know  what  is  pretended  of  our  Bodies  being  compos’d  of  Hijfimi * 
lar  Parts,  and  fo  requiring  variety  of  Food.  Nor  do  I  reject  the  Opi¬ 
nion,  keeping  to  the  fame  Species  ;  of  which  there  is  infinitely  more 
Variety  in  the  Herby  Family,  than  in  all  Nature  befides :  But  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  in  the  Generical  Difference  of  Flejh,  Fijh,  Fruit ,  &c.  with 
other  made  Difhes,  and  exotic  Sauces ;  which  a  wanton  and  expenfive 
Luxury  has  introduc’d  ;  debauching  the  Stomach,  and  fharpening  it  to 
devour  Things  of  fuch  difficult  Concodion,  with  thofe  of  more  eafy 
Digeftion,  and  of  contrary  Subftances,  more  than  it  can  well  difpoie 
of:  Otherwife  Food  of  the  fame  Kind  would  do  us  little  Hurt :  So 
true  is  that  of  *  Celfits ,  Eduntur  facilius  ;  ad  cone  off  ion  em  autem  *  Cet.  Life 
materia,  genus,  &  modus  pei'tineat.  They  are  (  fays  he  )  eafily  ea-  4* 
ten  and  taken  in  :  But  regard  ihould  be  had  to  their  Digeftion,  Na¬ 
ture,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Matter.  As  to  that  of  Hijfimilar 
Parts,  requiring  this  contended  for  Variety:  If  we  may  judge  by  other 
Animals  ( as  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  )  there  is  ( after  all  the 
late  Contefts  about  Comparative  Anatomy  )  fo  little  difference  in  the 
Strudure,  as  to  the  Ule  of  thole  Parts  and  Veffels  deftin’d  to  ferve 
the  Offices  of  Concodion,  Nutrition,  and  other  Separations  for 
Supply  of  Life,  &c.  that  it  does  not  appear  why  there  ihould 
need  any  difference  at  all  of  Food;  of  which  the  moil  fimple  has 
ever  been  efteem’d  the  beft  and  moft  whollome,  according  to  that 
of  the  f  Naturalift,  Hominis  cibus  utilijfmus  fimple xa  And  that  fo  t  Plin.  Nai. 
it  is  in  other  Animals,  we  find  by  their  being  fo  feldom  afflided  Hiju.iii.cAii 
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t  Hanc  bre- 
vitatem  Vitae 
(  fbeakin?  of 
Horfes)  for-_ 
tafle  horaini 
debet.  Vend. 

Hi  ft.  Vit.  & 
Mort.  See 
this  throughly 

controuertedy 

Macrob.  Sa¬ 
turn.  1.  vii. 
c.  5. 


j|  Arift.  Hift. 

Animal .  lv . 
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with  Men's  Diftempers,  deriv’d  from  the  Caufes  above-mention’d :  And 
if  the  many  Difeafes  of  Horfes  feem  to  f  contradid  it,  I  am  apt  to 
think  it  much  imputable  to  the  Rack  and  Manger,  the  dry  and  wither  d 
Stable  Commons,  which  they  muft  eat  or  ftarve,  however  qualify  d ; 
being  reftrained  from  their  natural  and  fpontaneous  Choice,  which  iNa- 
ture  and  Inftind  direds  them  to:  To  thefe  add  theclofenefs  of  the  Air, 
ftandins  in  an  almoft  continu’d  Pollute  ;  befides  the  fulfom  Drenches, 
unfeafonable  Waitings,  and  other  Practices  of  ignorant  Horfe-guacks, 
and  furlv  Grooms  :  The  Tyranny  and  cruel  Ufage  of  their  Mailers  in 
tiring  Tourneys,  hard  labouring,  and  unmerciful  Treatment,  Heats, 
Colds  "  &c.  which  wear  out  and  dellroy  fo  many  of  thole  uieful  and 
generous  Creatures  before  the  time.  Such  as  have  been  bettei  us  d,  and 
feme,  whom  their  more  gentle  and  good-natur’d  Patrons  have  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  long  and  faithful  Service,  difmifs’d,  and  fent  to  Pallure 
for  the  reft  of  their  Lives  ( as  the  Grand  Sigmor  does  his  Meccha-Ca. 
mel  \  have  been  known  to  live  Forty,  Fifty,  nay  (fays  \\  Anfiotle ) 
no  fewer  than  Sixty  five  Years.  When  once  Old  Tar  came  to  change 
his  Ample  homely  Diet,  to  that  of  the  Court  mAArundel-Houfe,  he 
quickly  funk  and  dropp’d  away :  For,  as  we  have  Ihew’d,  the  &t.<Jnalr 
eafilv  concocts  plain  and  familiar  Food  ;  but  finds  it  a  hard  and  difficult 
•Task  to  vanquilh  and  overcome  Meats  of  *  different  Subftances: 
Whence  we  fo  often  fee  temperate  and  abftemious  Perfons,  of  a  Colie- 
giate  Diet,  very  healthy;  Husbandmen  and  laborious  People,  more 
robull,  and  longer  liv’d,  than  others  of  an  uncertain  extravagant  Diet. 

\  ~  Nam  v arise  res 

'Vt  noceant  Hominiy  credas,  memor  ilhus  efc£, 

Quee  fimfilex  olim  tibi  federit -  — 

For  different  Meats  do  hurt  *,  remember  how 

When  to  one  Dilh  confin’d,  thou  healthier  waft  than  now ; 

was  O fellas' s  Memorandum  in  the  Poet. 

Not  that  Variety  (  which  God  has  certainly  ordain’d  to  delight  and. 
affift  out  Appetite)  is  unneceffary,  nor  any  thing  more  grateful,  re  refil¬ 
ing  and  proper  for  thofe  efpecially  who  lead  fedentary  and  ftudious 
Lives;  Men  of  deep  Thought,  and  fuch  as  are  otherwife  difturb  d  with 
fecular  Cares  and  Bufinefles,  which  hinders  the  Funftion  of  the  Stomach 
and  other  Organs ;  whilft  thofe  who  have  their  Minds  free,  ufe  much 
Exercife,  and  are  more  active,  create  themlelves  a  natural  Appetite, 
which  needs  little  or  no  Variety  to  quicken  and  content  it. 

And  here  might  we  atteft  the  Tatriarchal  World;  nay,  and  many 

Perfons  fince,  who  living  very  temperately,  came  not  much  fhort  ot  the 
Toft-diluvians  themfelves,  counting  from  Abraham  to  this  Day ,  and 
fome  exceeding  them,  who  liv’d  in  pure  Air  a  conftant  tho  coaiTeand 
fimple  Diet;  wholfome  and  uncompounded  Drink;  that  nevei  tailed 
Brandy  or  Exotic  Sprits ,  but  us’d  moderate  Exercife,  and  obiervd 
good  Hours :  For  fuch  a  one  a  curious  Mijfionary  tells  us ^  of  in  Terfia, 
who  had  attain’d  the  Age  of  Four  hundred  Tears ,  (  a  full  Century  be- 
yond  the  famous  Johannes  de  tem^oribus')  and  was  living  nno  1  3  * 
and  fo  maybeftillfor  ought  we  know.  But,  to  our  oa  et. 

Certain  it  is,  Almighty  God  ordaining  *  Herbs  and  Fruit  foi  the 
Food  of  Men,  fpeaks  not  a  Word  concerning  Flejb  for  Two  t  °u  an 
Years.  And  when  after,  by  the  Mofaic  Conftitution,  there  were  ddlm- 
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£tions  and  Prohibitions  about  the  legal  Uncleannefs  of  Animals ;  F lants , 
of  what  kind  foever,  were  left  free  and  indifferent  for  every  one  to  chufe 
what  beft  he  lik’d.  And  what  if  it  was  held  undecent  and  unbecom¬ 
ing  the  Excellency  of  Man’s  Nature,  before  Sin  entred,  and  grew  enor- 
moully  wicked,  that  any  Creature  Ihould  be  put  to  Death  and  Pain  for 
him  who  had  fuch  infinite  Store  of  the  molt  delicious  and  nourifhing 
Fruit  to  delight,  and  the  Tree  of  Life  to  fuftain  him?  Doubtlefs  there 
was  no  need  of  it.  Infants  fought  the  Mother’s  Nipple  as  foon  as  bom; 
and  when  grown,  and  able  to  feed  themfelves,  run  naturally  to  Fruity 
and  (till  will  chufe  to  eat  it  rather  than  Flefh ;  and  certainly  might  io 
perfift  to  do,  did  not  Cuftom  prevail,  even  againft  the  very  Didates  of 
Nature  :  Nor  queftion  I,  but  that  what  the  Heathen  ^  Foets  recount  -j-Metam.  i. 
of  the  Happinefs  of  the  Golden  Age ,  fprungfrom  lome  Tradition  they  Fab.ifi.  &xv* 
had  received  of  the  Faradijian  Fare,  their  innocent  and  healthful  Lives 
in  that  delightful  Garden.  Let  it  fuffice,  that  Adam,  and  his  yet  in¬ 
nocent  Spoufe,  fed  on  Vegetables,  and  other  Hortulan  Productions, 
before  the  fatal  Lapfe  ;  which,  by  the  way,  many  Learned  Men  will 
hardly  allow  to  have  fallen  out  fo  foon  as  thofe  imagine,  who  fcarcely 
grant  them  a  (ingle  Day,  nay,  nor  half  a  one,  for  their  Continuance  in 
the  State  of  Original  Perfe&ion ;  whilll  the  lending  him  into  the  Garden ; 
Inftructions  how  he  (hould  keep  and  cultivate  it;  EdiEl  and  Prohibiti¬ 
on  concerning  the  Sacramental  Trees;  the  Impofition  of  *  Names,  fo  *  Gen.  xi.  19. 
appofite  to  the  Nature  of  fuch  an  Infinity  of  Living  Creatures  (  requi¬ 
ring  deep  Inlpedion ;  )  the  Formation  of  Eve,  a  meet  Companion  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  Solitude;  the  Solemnity  of  their  Marriage  ;  the  Dialogues  and 
Succefs  of  the  crafty  Tempter,  whom  we  cannot  reafonably  think  made 
but  one  Alfault ;  and  that  they  (hould  fo  quickly  forget  the  Injunction 
of  their  Maker  and  Benefador  ;  break  their  Faith  and  Fad,  and  all  o- 
ther  their  Obligations,  in  fofew  Moments:  I  fay,  allthefe  Particulars 
confider’d,  can  it  be  fuppofed  they  were  fo  foon  tranfaded  as  thofe  do 
fancy,  who  take  their  Meafure  from  the  Summary  Mofes  gives  us  ; 
who  did  not  write  to  gratify  Mens  Curiofity,  but  to  tranfmit  what  was 
necelfary  and  liifficient  for  us  to  know. 

This  then  premis’d  (  as  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  Ihould  not)  and  that 
during  all  this  Space  they  liv’d  on  Fruits  and  Sallets  ;  ’tis  little  proba¬ 
ble,  that  after  their  Tranfgrelfion,  and  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
Dominion  over  the  Creatures  (and  were  fentenc’d  and  exil’d  to  a  Life  of 
Sweat  and  Labour  on  a  curled  and  ungrateful  Soil )  the  offended  God 
Ihould  regale  them  with  pampering  Flejh ,  or  lo  much  as  fufferthem  to 
flay  the  more  innocent  Animal  :  Or,  that  if  at  any  time  they  had  Per- 
miffion,  it  was  for  any  thing  fave  Skins  to  cloath  them,  or  in  way  of 
Adoration,  or  Holocauft  for  Expiation,  of  which  nothing  of  the  Flejh 
was  to  be  eaten.  Nor  did  the  Brutes  themfelves  fubfift  by  Prey  ( tho* 
pleas’d  perhaps  with  Hunting,  without  deftroying  their  Fellow-Crea¬ 
tures )  as  may  be  prelum’d  from  their  long  Seclufion  of  the  moll  Car¬ 
nivorous  among  them  in  the  Ark. 

Thus  then  for  Two  thoufand  Years,  the  Univerfal  Food  was  Herbs 
and  F lants ;  which  abundantly  recompens’d  the  want  of  hlejb  and  o- 
ther  luxurious  Meats,  which  Ihortned  their  Lives  fo  many  Hundred  .  , 

Years  ;  the  *  [***&>£  rfra**  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  was  an  Emblem  *  0ei?’ 13C- 
of  Eternity  as  it  were  (  after  the  new  Concelfion  )  beginning  to  dwindle 
to  a  little  Span,  a  Nothing  in  Companion.  I  know  well  what  the  late 
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Claudius  Frejfen ,  in  his  Biblica  Hifquifitiones ,  has  faid  upon  this  oo 
cafion ;  however  I  hill  adhere  to  the  other  Opinion. 

On  the  other  fide,  examine  we  the  prefent  UMages  of  feveral  other 
Heathen  Nations  ;  particularly  (  befides  the  /Egyptian  Priefis  of  old) 
the  Indian  Bramins ,  Relids  of  the  ancient  Gymnofophifts ,  to  this  Day 
obferving  the  Inftitutions  of  their  Founder.  Flejh ,  we  know,  was  ba- 
nifh’d  the  Platonic  Tables,  as  well  as  from  thole  of  Pythagoras  ;  (See 
t  Porphyr.  de  |  Porphyry  and  their  Difciples )  tho’  on  different  Accounts.  Among 
Abftin.  Pro-  otRersof  the  Philolophers,  from  Xenocrates ,  Polemon ,  6vc.  we  hear  ol 
many.  The  like  we  find  in  ||  Clement  Alex  and .  *  Eufebius  names 
II  s’trom.  vii.  more7  Zeno ,  Archinomus ,  Phraartes ,  Chiron ,  and  others,  whom 
EV’  Laertius  reckons  up.  In  ihort,  fo  very  many,  efpecially  of  the  Chri- 
nTrertul.  ^  Rian  Profellion,  that  fome,  even  of  the  ancient  ||  Fathers  themfelves, 
Jejun. cap  iv.  ^aye  a{moft  thought  that  the  Permiffion  of  eating  Flefh  to  Noah  apd 
Styjovin.  his  Sons,  was  granted  them  no  other  wife  than  Repudiation  of  Wives 
was  to  the  Jews,  namely,  for  the  hardnefs  of  their  Hearts ,  and  to 
fatisfy  a  murmuring  Generation,  that  a  little  after  loathed  Manna  it 
lelf,  and  Bread  from  Heaven .  So  difficult  a  thing  it  is  circumfcri - 
gulam  &  ventrem ,  to  fubdue  an  unruly  Appetite  ;  which  notwith- 
*  Sen.  Epijl.  Ran(iing,  *  Seneca  thinks  not  lb  hard  a  Task;  where  fpeaking  ol  the 
IoS*  Philofopher  Sextius ,  and  Socion' s  (  abhorring  Cruelty  and  Intempe¬ 

rance  )  he  celebrates  the  Advantages  of  the  Her  by  and  Sallet  Diet,  as 
Phyficaf  and  Natural  Advancers  of  Health  and  other  Bleflings ;  whilffi 
AbRinence  from  Flefli  deprives  Men  of  nothing  but  what  Lions ,  V ul- 
tures ,  Bealls  and  Birds  of  Prey,  blood  and  gorge  themfelves  withal. 
The  whole  Lpiftle  deferves  the  reading,  for  the  excellent  Advice  he 
o-ives  on  this  and  other  Subjects  ;  and  how  from  many  troublefome  and 
Ravi  Hi  Impertinences,  grown  into  Habit  and  CuRom  (old  as  he  was) 
he  had  emancipated  and  freed  himlelf  ;  and  never  would  eat  Oyfters , 
Mujhroms ,  Stc.  Hac  enim  non  Cibi ,  fed  ObleBamenta  funt\  not  fo 
much  as  allowing  them  the  Name  of  Food:  Be  this  apply’d  to  our  pre¬ 
fent  exceffive  Drinkers  of  Foreign  and  Exotic  Liquors.  And  now 
I  am  fufficiently  fenfible  how  far,  and  to  how  little  purpofe  I  am  gone 
on  this  Topic  :  The  Ply  is  long  lince  taken,  and  our  raw  Sallet  deck’d 
in  its  beR  Trim,  is  never  like  to  invite  Men  who  once  have  tafted  Flejh y 
to  quit  and  abdicate  a  CuRom  which  has  now  fo  long  obtain’d.  Nor 
truly  do  I  think  Confcience  at  all  concern’d  in  the  matter,  upon  any 
account  of  diftinclion  of  Pure  and  Impure ;  tho’  ferioufly  confider’d 
(  as  Sextius  held  )  rationi  magis  congrua ,  as  it  regards  the  cruel  Butch¬ 
eries  of  fo  many  harmlefs  Creatures;  fome  of  which  we  put  to  mercilels 
and  needlefs  Torment,  to  accommodate  them  for  exquifite  and  uncom¬ 
mon  Lpicurifm.  There  lies  elfe  no  pofitive  Prohibition;  Difcrimina- 
*  iCor.viii.8.  tion  Gf  Meats  being  *  condemn’d  as  the  Ho/trine  of  TDevils :  Nor 
i  Tim. iv.  1,3,  do  Meats  commend  us  to  God.  One  eats  quid  vult  (  of  every  thing,  ) 
JRom.  ii.  3.  another  Olera ,  and  of  Sallet s  only  :  But  this  is  not  my  Bufinefs,  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  lhew  how  poffible  it  is  by  fo  many  Inlfances  and  Exam¬ 
ples,  to  live  on  wholfome  Vegetables,  both  long  and  happily:  For 
fo 

•  r 

II  Qcici  Phut.  ||  uas  Eupulas  habuit  teneri  gens  aurea  mundi 3 

caf'i' Ea  U  ccena  ingentis  tunc  caput  ip  fa  fui . 

Semideumque  meo  creverunt  corpora  fuccoy 
Materiam  tanti  fanguinis  tile  dedit. 

Tunc 
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Tunc  neque  fraus  nota  ejt ,  neque  vis ,  neque  fceda  libido  • 
iAcr  nimli proles  feva  caloris  erat . 
facrum  illorum ,  deteftabile  nomen , 

primi  ferv£  regna  dedere  guide, 

Hinc  vitiis  patefatta  via  eft ,  morbifque  fecutis 
Se  lethi  facies  exeruere  nova. 

Ah ,  fuge  cru  deles  Animantum  fanguine  men  fas, 

Gftuafque  tibi  obfonat  mors  inimica  dapes. 

Bofcas  tandem  teger ,  7/  fanus  negligis ,  herbas . 

nequeunt  ?  at  me  die  amen  erunt , 

The  Golden  Age ,  with  this  Provifion  bleft. 

Such  a  Grand  Sallet  made,  and  was  a  Feaft. 

The  Uemi-Gods  with  Bodies  large  and  found, 

Commended  then  the  Produ<ft  of  the  Ground. 

Fraud  then,  nor  Force  were  known,  nor  filthy  Lull, 

W hich  over-heating  and  Intemp’rance  nurs’d. 

Be  their  vile  Names  in  Execration  held, 

Who  with  foul  Glutt’ny  firft  the  World  defil’d : 

Parent  of  Vice,  and  all  Difeafes  fince, 

With  ghaftly  Death  fprung  up  alone  from  thence. 

Ah,  from  fuch  reaking,  bloody  Tables  fly, 

Which  Death  for  our  Deftru<ftion  does  fupply. 

In  Health ,  if  Sallet-Herbs  you  can’t  endure  • 

Sick,  you’ll  defire  them  ;  or  for  Food  or  Cure . 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  Controverfy  which  concerns  us,  at  juLcm itpdyn 
and  Occidental  Blood-Eaters ;  fome  Grave  and  Learned  Men  of  late 
feem  to  foruple  the  prefont  Ulage,  whilft  they  fee  the  Prohibition  appear¬ 
ing,  and  to  carry  luch  a  Face  of  Antiquity ,  *  Scripture ,  f  Councils , 
||  Canons ,  Fathers ,  Imperial  Confutations ,  and  Univerfal  Bra¬ 
ttice,  unlefs  it  be  among  us  of  thefe  T rafts  of  Europe ,  whither,  with 
other  Barbarities,  that  of  eating  the  Blood  and  Animal  Life  of  Crea¬ 
tures  firft  was  brought ;  and  by  our  Mixtures  with  the  Goths ,  Vandals , 
and  other  Spawn  of  Pagan  Scythians ,  grown  aCuftom  ;  and  fince  which 
I  am  perfuaded  more  Blood  has  been  filed  between  Chriftians ,  than  there 
ever  was  before  the  Water  of  the  Flood  covered  this  Corner  of  the 
World:  Not  that  I  impute  it  only  to  our  eating  Blood ,  butfometimes 
wonder  how  it  hapned  that  fo  ftrift,  fo  folemn  and  famous  a  Santtion , 
not  upon  a  Ceremonial  Account,  but  (  as  fome  affirm )  a  Moral  and 
Perpetual  from  Noah ,  to  whom  the  Conceflion  of  eating  Flefh  was 
granted,  and  that  of  Blood  forbidden  (  nor  to  this  Day  once  revok’d ;  ) 
and  whilft  there  alfo  foems  to  lie  fairer  Proofs  than  for  moll  other  Con- 
troverfies  agitated  among  Chriftians ,  fhould  be  fo  generally  forgotten, 
and  give  place  to  fo  many  other  impertinent  Difputes  and  Cavils  about 
other  fuperftitious  Fopperies,  which  frequently  end  in  Blood  and  cutting 
of  Throats. 

As  to  the  Reafon  of  this  Prohibition,  its  favouring  of  Cruelty  ex¬ 
cepted,  (and  that  by  Galen,  and  other  experienc’d  Phyficians,  the  eat¬ 
ing  Blood  is  condemn’d  as  unwholfome,  caufing  Indigeftion  and  Ob- 
ftruftions)  if  a  pofitive  Command  of  Almighty  God  were  not  enough, 
it  foems  fufficiently  intimated ;  becaufo  Blood  was  the  Vehicle  of  the 
Life  and  Animal  Soul  of  the  Creature  :  For  what  other  myfierious 

1  Caufo, 
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Caufe  as  haply  its  being  always  dedicated  to  Expiatory  Sacrifices ,  SCc. 

X  Qu.ft,  &  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire.  ’Tis  laid,  that  f  Juftin  Martyr  being  asked, 
Refp.adOr-  Why  the  Chriftians  of  his  time  were  permitted  the  eating  Flejb,  and 
tarfJilmnte  not  the  Blood  ?  readily  anlwer’d,  That  God  might  diftinguifli  them 

jEfu  Saugui-  from  Beafts,  which  eat  them  both  together.  Tis  likewile  uigd,  that  by 

nis*  the  Apoftolical  Synod  (when  the  reft  of  the  JewiJb  Ceremonies  and 

*  ABs  xv.  Types  were  abolifti’d)  this  Prohibition  was  mention’d  as  a  thing’*  necef- 

2o,  29.  fary ,  and  rank’d  with  Idolatry  ;  which  was  not  to  be  local  or  tempo¬ 

rary  ;  but  univerfally  enjoin’d  to  converted  Strangers  and  Brofielytes , 
as  well  as  Jews :  Nor  cou’d  the  Scandal  of  negle&ing  to’  oblerve  it 
concern  them  alone,  after  io  many  Ages  as  it  was  and  ft  ill  is  in  conti¬ 
nual  Uie  ;  and  thole  who  tranfgrefs’d  fo  feverely  punifh’d,  as  by  an  Im¬ 
perial  Law  to  be  fcourg’d  to  Blood  and  Bone.  .  Indeed,  fo  terrible  was 
the  Interdiction,  that  Idolatry  excepted  (which  was  aho  moral  and 
perpetual)  nothing  in  Scripture  feems  to  be  more  exprefs.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  relieve  all  other  Scruples,  it  does  not,  they  lay,  extend 
to  that  of  thofe  few  diluted  Drops  of  Extravafiated  Bloody 

which  might  happen  to  tinge  the  Juice  and  Gravy  of  the  Flefti  (which 
were  indeed  to  ft  fain  at  a  Gnat)  but  to  thofe  who  devour  the  V enal 
and  Arterial  Blood  feparately,  and  in  Quantity,  as  a  choice  Ingredient 
of  their  luxurious  Preparations,  and  Apician  Tables. 

But  this,  and  all  the  reft  will,  I  fear,  leem  but  Oleribus  verba  fia~ 
cere,  and  (as  the  Proverb  goes)  be  Labour-in-vain  to  think  of  preach¬ 
ing  down  Hogs -Buddings ,  and  uliirp  the  Chair  of  Rabby-Bujy  .  And 
therefore  what  is  advanc’d  in  Countenance  ol  the  Antediluvian  Diet, 
we  leave  to  be  ventilated  by  the  Learned,  and  fuch  as  Curcellatus, 
who  has  borrow’d  of  all  the  antient  Bathers,  from  Tertullian,  Hieromy 
St.  Chryfoftom ,  &c.  to  the  later  Do&ors  and  Divines,  Lyra,  Toft  at  us , 
SDiony finis  Carthufianus ,  Bererius,  amongft  the  B ontijjcians ;  of  Be* 
ter  Martyr ,  Zanchy ,  Aretius ,  Jac .  Capelins ,  Hiddiger,  Cocceius , 
Bochartus,  6Cc.  amongft  the  B rot eft  ant  s ;  and  inftar  omnium,  by 
Salmatius,  Grot  ins ,  Vojjius,  Blundel :  In  a  word,  by  the  Learned  of 
both  Perfuafions,  favourable  enough  to  thefe  Opinions,  Cajetan  and 
Calvin  only  excepted,  who  hold,  that  as  to  Abftinence  from  Flejb , 
there  was  no  pofitive  Command  or  Impofttion  concerning  it ;  but  that 
the  Ule  of  Herbs  and  Fruit  was  recommended  rather  for  Temperance 
fake,  and  the  Prolongation  of  Life.  Upon  which  fcore  I  am  inclin’d 
to  believe,  that  the  antient  riv-rctf,  and  other  devout  and  contem¬ 
plative  Se&s,  diftinguilh’d  themfelves ;  whole  Courfe  of  Life  we  have 
*  at  large  delcrib’d  in  *  Bhilo,  (who  liv’d  and  taught  much  in  Gardens) 

vit.  Contena.  W'ith  others  of  the  abftemious  Chriftians ;  among  whom  Clemens  brings 
Jofipb.  An-.  Mark  the  Evangelift  himlelf,  James  our  Lord’s  Brother,  St. 

'4'.  9.^  XU1*  John,  &c.  and  with  feveral  of  the  devout  Sex,  the  famous  Hiaconefis 
Olympias ,  mention’d  by  Balladius,  (not  to  name  the  reft)  who  ab- 
ftaining  from  Flejb,  betook  themlelves  to  Herbs  and  S allots  upon  the 
account  of  Temperance,  and  the  Virtues  accompanying  it  ;  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  incomparable  Grotius  declares  ingenuoufly  his  Opi¬ 
nion  to  be  far  from  cenfuring,  not  only  thofe  wrho  forbear  the  eating 
Flejb  and  Blood ,  Experiment  Causa,  and  for  Difcipline  fake;  but 
fuch  as  forbear  ex  Op  intone ,  (becaufe  it  has  been  the  antient  Cuftom) 
provided  they  blam’d  none  who  freely  us’d  their  Liberty ;  and  I  think 
he’s  in  the  right.  2, 


But 
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But  leaving  this  ControveiTy  ( ne  nimium  extra  oleas)  it  has  often 
been  objected,  That  Fruit  and  Tlants ,  and  all  other  things,  may, 
fince  the  Beginning,  and  as  the  World  grows  older,  have  universally 
become  effate,  impair’d  and  divefted  of  thofe  nutritious  and  tianlccn- 
dent  Virtues  they  were  at  firft  endow’d  withal:  But  as  this  is  begging 
the  Queftion,  and  to  which  we  have  already  fpofcen ;  lo  all  are  not  a- 
o-reed  that  there  is  any,  the  leaf!  ^  Decay  in  Nature,  wneie  equal  In-  |  HackweU^ 
duftry  and  Skill’s  apply’d.  ’Tis  true  indeed,  that  the  Or  do  Fotiatorum,  APoloS* 
Feuillantines  (a  late  Order  of  Aficetic  Nuns )  among!!  other  Mortihca- 
tions,  made  Trial  upon  the  Leaves  of  Blants  alone,  to  which^  they 
would  needs  confine  themfelves  ;  but  were  not  able  to  go  thro’  that 
thin  and  meagre  Diet:  But  then  it  would  be  enquird,  whether  they 
had  not  firft,  and  from  their  very  Childhood,  been  fed  and  brought  up 
with  Flejb,  and  better  Suftenance,  till  they  enter’d  the  Cloyfter ;  and 
what  the  Vegetables  and  the  Preparation  of  them  were  allow’d  by  their 
Inftitution  ?  Wherefore  this  is  nothing  to  our  modern  Ufe  of  ballets , 
or  its  Difparagement.  In  the  mean  time,  that  we  ftill  think  it  not  on¬ 
ly  poftible,  but  likely,  and  with  no  great  Art  or  Charge  (taking  Roots 
and  Fruit  into  the  Basket)  fubftantially  to  maintain  Mens  Lives  in 
Health  and  Vigor:  For  to  this ,  and  lefs  than  this,  we  have  the  Suf¬ 
frage  of  the  great  *  Hippocrates  himfelf ;  who  thinks,  ab  imtio  etiam  *  de 
hominum  (as  well  as  other  Animals)  tali  viblu  ufium  and.  needed 
no  other  Food.  Nor  is  it  an  inconfiderable  Speculation,  That  hnce  all 
Flejb  is  Grafs  (not  in  a  figurative ,  but  natural  and  real  Senfe)  Man 
himfelf,  who  lives  on  Flejb ,  and  I  think  upon  no  earthly  Animal 
whatfbever  but  fuch  as  feed  on  Grafs,  is  nourifh  d  with  them  ftill ;  and 
fo  becoming  an  incarnate  Herb ,  and  innocent  Canibal ,  may  truly  be 

faid  to  devour  himfelf  .  0  ^  * 

We  have  faid  nothing  of  the  Lotophagi ,  and  fuch  as  (like  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  and  other  religious  Aficetics)  were  Feeders  on  the  Sum - 
mities  and  Tops  of  Plants:  But  as  divers  of  thofe,  and  others  we  have 
mention’d,  were  much  in  Times  of  Streights,  Perfecutions,  and  othci 
Circumftances,  which  did  not  in  the  leaft  make  it  a  Pretence,  exempt¬ 
ing  them  from  Labour,  and  other  human  Offices,  by  enfnaring  Obli¬ 
gations  and  Vows ,  (never  to  be  ufeful  to  the  Publick  in  whatever  Exi¬ 
gency)  fo  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  what  a  learned  ||  Critic  i peak-  JL 
ing  of  Men’s  negleding  plain  and  elfential  Duties,  under  colour  of  c<  2, 
exercifing  themfelves  in  a  more  fublime  courfe  of  Piety,  and  being 
righteous  above  what  is  commanded  (as  thofe  who  feclude  themfelves 
in  Monajleries)  that  they  manifeftly  difeover  exceflive  Pride,  Hatred  of 
their  Neighbour,  Impatience  of  Injuries  5  to  which  add*  melancholy 
Blots  and  Machinations  ;  and  that  he  muft  be  either  ftupid,  or  infed- 
ed  with  the  fame  Vice  himfelf,  who  admires  this 
or  thinks  they  were  for  that  Caufe  the  more  pleafing  to  God.  This  be¬ 
ing  fo,  what  may  we  then  think  of  ftich  Armies  of  Hermits ,  Monks 
and  Friars ,  who  pretending  to  juftify  a  miftaken  Aeal  ^n(I  rneritori- 
ous  Abftinence,  not  only  by  a  peculiar  Diet  and  Diftindion  of  Meats 
(which  God  without  Diftindion  has  made  the  moderate  Ufe  of,  com¬ 
mon  and  *  indifferent  amongft  Chriftians)  but  by  other  lordid  Ufages,  *2TImJv. 
and  unneceffary  Hardfhips,  wilfully  prejudice  their  Health  and  Confti- 
tution?  And  through  a  fingular  manner  of  living,  dark  and  Saturnine  * 
whilft  they  would  feern  to  abdicate  and  forfake  the  World  (in  Imita¬ 
tion,  as  they  pretend,  of  the  antient  Eremites )  take  care  to  fettle  and 
?  J  r  £  m  ■  build 
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build  their  warm  and  ftately  Nells  in  the  moll  populous  Cities,  and 
Places  of  Refort ;  ambitious,  doubtlefs,  of  the  Peoples  Veneration  and 
Opinion  of  an  extraordinary  San&ity  ;  and  therefore  flying  the  ‘De- 
farts,  where  there  is  indeed  no  Ufe  of  them;  and  flocking  to  the 
Towns  and  Cities  where  there  is  lefs,  indeed  none  at  all ;  and  therefore 
no  marvel  that  the  Emperor  Valent inian  banifh’d  them  the  Cities,  and 
Con  ft  ant  me  Copronimus  finding  them  feditious,  oblig’d  them  to  mar¬ 
ry  to  leave  their  Cells,  and  live  as  did  others.  For  of  thefe,  lome 
there  are  who  feldom  fpeak,  and  therefore  edify  none  ;  fleep  little,  and 
lie  hard  are  clad  naftily,  and  eat  meanly  (  and  oftentimes  that  which 
is  unwholfome  )  and  therefore  benefit  none:  Not  becaufe  they  might 
not  both  for  their  own,  and  the  Good  of  others,  and  the  Public  v  ; 
but  becaufe  they  will  not ;  Cuftom  and  a  prodigious  a  Sloth  accompany- 
in«r  it ,  which  renders  it  fo  far  from  Tenance ,  and  the  Mortification 
pretended,  that  they  know  not  how  to  live,,  or  fpend  their  lime 
otherwife.  This,  as  I  have  often  confider’d,  lo  was  I  glad  to  find  it 
juftly  perftring’d,  and  taken  notice  of  by  a  learned  b  Perfon  amongft 

others  of  his  ufeful  Remarks  Abroad.  .  >  f 

u  Thefe,  fays  he,  willingly  renouncing  the  innocent  Comforts  ox 
a  Life,  plainly  fhew  it  to  proceed  more  from  a  chagrin  and  morole 
«  Humour,  than,  from  any  true  and  ferious  Principle  of  found  Rehgi- 
«  on  •  which  teaches  Men  to  be  ufeful  in  their  Generations,  lociable 
u  and  communicative,  unaffe&ed,  and  by  no  means  lingular  and  fan- 
a  taffcick  in  Garb  and  Habit,  as  are  thefe  ( forfooth  )  Fathers ^ (  as 
«  they  affect  to  be  call’d, )  fpending  their  Days  in  idle  and  fruitlefs 
Forms,  and  tedious  Repetitions,  and  thereby  thinking  to  merit  the 
Reward  of  thofe  ancient  and  truly  pious  Solitaries ,  who,  God  knows, 
were  driven  from  their  Countries  and  Repofe,  by  the  Incurfions  or  bar¬ 
barous  Nations,  (  whilfl  thefe  have  no  fuch  Caufe )  and  compell  d  to 
Aufteriti.es,  not  of  their  own  chufing  and  making,  but  the  Publick 
Calamity  *  and  to  labour  with  their  Hands  for  their  own,  and  others, 
neceffary  Support,  as  well  as  with  their  Tracers  and  holy  Lives,  Ex¬ 
amples  to  all  the  World  :  And  fome  of  thefe  indeed  (befides  the  Soli¬ 
taries  of  the  Thebaid ,  who  wrought  for  abundance  of  poor  Chriftians, 
fick,  and  in  Captivity  )  I  might  bring  in,  as  fuch  who  deferve  to  have 
their  Names  preferv’d ;  not  for  their  rigorous  Fare,  and  uncouth  Dil- 
euifes  •  but  for  teaching  that  the  Grace  of  Temperance  and  other  Virtues, 
confifted  in  a  chearful,  innocent,  and  profitable  Convention ;  lo  far 
from  giving  the  leaft  Encouragement  to  thofe  Millions  of  idle  Lubbers, 
fw arming  about,  and  diffus’d  over  the  Superfluous  Parts  of  Chriften- 
dom ;  that  there  are  hardly  left  Men  enough  to  plow,  low,  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  Countries  (  where  thofe  Vermin .  nurture  themfelves,  and  live 
upon  the  Labour  of  others)  where  this  Devaftation  continues  and 

P1  And  now  to  recapitulate  what  other  Prerogatives  the  Hortulan  Fro- 
'vijion  has  been  celebrated  for,  befides  its  Antiquity,  Health  and  Lon - 
-cavity  of  the  Antediluvians ;  that  Temperance,  Frugality,  Leiiure, 
Eafe,  .and  innumerable  other  Virtues  and  Advantages,  which  accorn- 


a  This  with  iheir  prodigious  Ignorance-  See  Mab.  des  Etudes  Monaft-  c.‘  1 L 

b  j)r.  LifterV  Journey  to  Paris.  See  VAfoealyp  de  Mell-ton ,  <w  Revelation  des 

Cenobitiques * 


Myjleres 


pany 


< 


ACETARIA.  i6j 

pany  it,  are  no  lefs  attributable  to  it.  Let  us  hear  ou'r  excellent  Bota* 
nifl,  c  Mr  .Ray.  ;  y  ^ 

“  The  UPe  of  Plants  ( lays  he)  is  all  our  Life  long  of  that  uni^ 

<c  verfal  Importance  and  Concern,  that  we  can  neither  live  nor  fub- 
a  lift  in  any  Plenty  with  Decency  or  Conveniency,  or  be  faid  to  live 
ft  indeed  at  all  without  them:  Whatloever  Food  is  neceflary  to  fuftain 
u  us,  whatloever  contributes  to  delight  and  refrefh  us,  are  fupply’d 
a  and  brought  forth  out  of  that  plentiful  and  abundant  Store:  And 
u  ah,  how  much  more  innocent,  fweet,  and  healthful,  is  a  Table  co- 
u  ver’d  with  thefe,  than  with  all  the  reeking  Flefh  of  butcher’d  and 
£C  Ilaughter’d  Animals  !  Certainly  Man  by  Nature  was  never  made  to 
u  be  a  Carnivorous  Creature  4  nor  is  he  arm’d  at  all  for  Prey  and  Ra- 
u  pine,  with  gag’d  and  pointed  Teeth,  and  crooked  Claws,  fharp- 
u  ned  to  rend  and  tear :  But  with  gentle  Hands  to  gather  Fruit  and 
“  Vegetables,  and  with  Teeth  to  chew  and  eat  them  :  Nor  do  we  fo 
u  much  as  read  the  Ufe  of  Flejh  for  Pood,  was  at  all  permitted  him, 
u  till  after  the  uni  verbal  Deluge,  &c. 

To  this  might  we  add  that  tranlporting  Confideration,  becoming 
both  our  Veneration  and  Admiration  of  the  infinitely  wife  and  glori¬ 
ous  Author  of  Nature,  who  has  given  to  Biants  fuch  aftonilhing  Pro¬ 
perties  ;  fuch  fiery  Heat  in  fome  to  warm  and  cherilh,  fuch  Coolnefs  in 
others  to  temper  and  refrefh,  fuch  pinguid  Juice  to  nourilh  and  feed 
the  Body,  fuch  quickning  Acids  to  compel  the  Appetite,  and  grateful 
Vehicles  to  court  the  Obedience  of  the  Palate,  fuch  Vigor  to  renew 
and  fupport  our  natural  Strength,  fuch  ravilhing  Flavour  and  Perfumes 
to  recreate  and  delight  us :  In  fhort,  fuch  ffirituous  and  active  Force  to 
animate  and  revive  every  Faculty  and  Part,  to  all  the  kinds  of  Hu¬ 
man ,  and,  I  had  almoft  faid,  Heavenly  Capacity  too.  What  fhall  we 
add  more?  Our  Gardens  prefent  us  with  them  all;  and  whilft  the 
Shambles  are  cover’d  with  Gore  and  Stench,  our  Sallets  efcape  the  In- 
fults  of  the  Summer  Fly ,  purify  and  warm  the  Blood  againft  Winter 
Rage:  Nor  wants  there  Variety  in  more  abundance  than  any  of  the 
former  Ages  could  lhew. 

Survey  we  their  Bills  of  Fare ,  and  Numbers  of  Courfes  ferv’d  up 
by  Athenaus,  drefs’d  with  all  the  Garnifh  of  Nicander  and  other 
Grecian  Wits:  What  has  the  Roman  Grand  Sallet  worth  the  na¬ 
ming  ?  Bar  at  Convivlum  :  The  Guefts  are  nam’d  indeed,  and  we  are 
told, 

d  , — ~ — -  Varias ,  quas  habet  hortus  opes  ? 

How  richly  the  Garden’s  ftor’d  ! 

In  qulbus  eft  L  aline  a  fedens ,  &  tonfile  for  rum, 

Nec  deef  ruilatrlx  Mentha ,  nec  herba  falax ,  &c, 

A  Goodly  Sallet ! 


«  Plantarum  ufus  latiffime  pateq  Sc  in  omni  vitas  parte  oecurrit,  fine  illis  laut£,  fine  illis 
commode  non  vivitur,  ac  nec  vivitur  omnino.  Qua2cunqueadvi£himneceflkrialunt,qu3e- 
eunque  ad  delicias  faciunt,  e  locupletiifimo  fuo  penu  abunde  fubminiftrant :  Quanto  ex  eis 
menfa  innocentior,  mundior,  faiubrior,  quam  ex  animalium  casde  6c  Laniena !  Homo  cerre 
natura  animal  carnivorum  non  eft  ;  nullis  ad  praedam  8c  rapinarn  armis  inftru&um  ;  non 
dentibus  exertis  Sc  ferraris,  non  unguibus  aduncis :  Manus  ad  fru&us  colligendos  denies  ad 
mandendos  comparati  ;  nec  iegimus  ei  ante  diluvium  carnes  ad  efum  concdTas,  6cc»  Rail 
Uijl.  Plant,  lib.  i.  cap.  24. 

4  Marc.  lib.  x.  Epig-  44. 


Lettuce , 


ACE'S  ARIA. 


Lettuce  Leeks,  Mint,  Rocket,  Colewort-Tops,  with  Oyl  and  Eggs, 
and  fuchan  Hotch-Tot  following  (  as  the  Cook  in  Plautus  would  de- 
fervedly  laugh  at. )  But  how  infinitely  outdone  in  this  Age  ol  ouis, 
theVariety  of  fo  many  rate  Edules  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  the  Comparifon  ?  And  for  Magnificence,  let  the 
Sallet  drefs’d  by  the  Lady  for  an  Entertainment  made  by  Jacobus 
Catjius  (  deferib’d  by  the  Poet  «  BarUus  )  Ihew;  not  at  all  yet  out¬ 
doing  what  we  every  Day  almoft  find  at  our  Lord  Mayor  s  Table,  and 
other  great  Perfons,  Lovers  of  the  Gardens;  that  lort  of  elegant 
Cookery  being  capable  of  fuch  wonderful  Variety,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  wanting  of  old,  if  that  be  true  which  is  related  to  us  of  Ai- 
comedes  a  certain  King  of  Btthynm ,  whofe  Cook  made  him  a  Pil¬ 
chard  (  a  Filh  he  exceedingly  long’d  for)  a  we^  dlffe™b1^  f" 
nip  carv’d  in  its  Shape,  and  drefs’d  with  Oyl,  Salt,  and  Tejpet, 
that  lb  deceiv’d,  and  yet  pleas’d  the  Prince,  that  he  commended  it  for 
the  beft  Filh  he  had  ever  eaten.  Such  a  Cibana  Jcite  of  fa- 

rat  a,  Xenophon  fas,  purchas’d  the  Name  of  npisw,  to  a  skiltul  Oai- 
let-Dreffer  Nor  does  all  this  exeeed  what  every  induftrious  Vtarai- 
tier  may  innocently  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  greateft  Potentate  on 

Earth. 


Vitelliusb*  Table ,  to  which  every  "Day 
All  Countries  did  a  conftant  Tribute  fay. 

Could  nothing  more  delicious  afford 
Then  Nature's  Liberality , 

Help'd  with  a  little  Art  and  Induflry , 

Allows  the  meaneft  Gardiner's  Board . 

The  wanton  Tajie  no  Fijh  or  Fowl  can  chufe , 
For  which  the  Grape  or  Melon  jhe  would  lofe 
Tho'  all  th’  Inhabitants  of  Sea  and  Air 
Be  lified  in  the  Glutton's  Bill  of  Fare , 

Tet  f  ill  the  Sallet  and  the  Fruit  we  fee 
plac'd  the  third  Story  high  in  all  her  Luxury. 


So  the  fweet  s  Poet ,  whom  I  can  never  part  with  for  his  Love  to 

this  delicious  Toil,  and  the  Honour  he  has  done  me. 

Verily,  the  infinite  Plenty  and  Abundance  with  which  the  benign 
and  bountiful  Author  of  Nature  has  ftor’d  the  whole  Terreftrial  World, 
more  with  "Plants  and  Vegetables ,  than  with  any  other  Proviiion 
whatfoever:  and  the  Variety  not  only  equal,  but  by  far  exceeding  the 
Pleafure  and  Delight  of  Tafte  (  above  all  the  Art  of  the  Kitchen,  that 
ever  h  Apicius  knew  )  feems  loudly  to  call,  and  kindly  invite  all  her 
living  Inhabitants  ( none  excepted  )  who  are  of  gentle  Nature,  and 
moft  ufeful  to  the  fame  Hofpitable  and  Common-Board,  which  firlt 
Ihe  furnilhed  with  Plants  and  Fruit ,  as  to  their  natural  and  genuine 
Pafture ;  nay,  and  of  the  moft  wild  and  favage  too,  ab  origme  :  As 
in  Paradife,  where,  as  the  Evangelical 1  Prophet  adumbrating  the  fu¬ 
ture  Glory  of  the  Cat  ho  lick  Church ,  ( of  which  that  happy  Garden 
was  the  Anti-type  )  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  the  angry  and  furious 


*  Bari.  Fleg.  Mb.  iii.  *  Athen.  Deip.  hi  g  Cowley,  . 

h  "Hence  in  Macrobius  Sat.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  we  fnd  Eupolis  the  Comedian  in  is  g  &  f  , 

TWTtJbriif,  After  which 


Goats  boafling  the  Variety  of  their  Food ,  Bwxcftiil’  v'Bvf 


follows  a  Banquet  of  innumerable  Sorts. 


i  I  fa.  lxyt  25. 


Lion 


A  C  ET  AR1  A* 

Lion  fhould  eat  Grafs  and  Herbs  together  with  the  Ox.  But  after 
all,  latet  anguis  in  herba ,  there’s  a  Snake  in  the  Grafs ;  Luxury  and 
Excefs  in  our  moft  innocent  Fruitions.  There  was  a  Time  indeed, 
when  the  Garden  furnifh’d  Entertainments  for  the  moft  renown’d  He¬ 
roes,  virtuous  and  excellent  Perfons ;  till  the  Blood-thirlty  and  Ambi¬ 
tious,  over-running  the  Nations,  by  Murders  and  Rapine  rifled  the 
World,  to  tranfplant  its  Luxury  to  its  new  Miftrefs,  Rome.  Thofe 
whom  heretofore  a  two  Acres  of  Land  would  have  fatisfy’d,  and  plen¬ 
tifully  maintain’d  ;  had  afterwards  their  very  Kitchens  almoft  as  large 
as  their  firft  Territories :  Nor  was  that  enough:  Entire  b  For  efts  and 
Farks,  Warrens  and  FiJb'Fonds,  and  ample  Lakes ,  to  furnifh  their 
Tables,  fo  as  Men  could  not  live  by  one  another  without  Oppreffion : 
Nay,  and  to  fhew  how  the  beft  and  moft  innocent  Things  may  be  per¬ 
verted,  they  chang’d  thofe  frugal  and  inemptas  Hapes  of  their  An- 
ceftors  to  that  Height  and  Profufion,  that  we  read  of  c  Edibts  and- 
Sumptuary  Laws ,  enabled  to  reftrain  even  the  Pride  and  Excefs  of  Sal- 
lets.  Taftes  (  lays  Fliny  )  were  mingled,  and  one  is  forc’d  to  pleafe 
and  gratify  another:  Nay,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  blended  together ; 
for  one  kind  of  Fruit  India  is  fummon’d  ;  for  another ,  Aigypt ; 
Crete.  Cyrene ,  and  every  Country  in  its  Turn  ;  nor  abftain  Men  from 
d  Foifon  it  felf,  till  they  devour  all.  This  is  fufficiently  evident  in 
Herbarum  Natura ,  the  Tribe  of  Sallet-Herbs.  But  fo  it  was  not 
when  the  Feafe-Field  fpread  a  Table  for  the  Conquerors  of  the  World, 
and  their  Grounds  were  cultivated  Vomere  laureato ,  &  triumfhali  a- 
ratore  :  The  greateft’ Princes  took  the  Spade  and  the  F lough- Staff  hi 
the  fame  Hand  they  held  the  Sceptre ;  and  the  nobleft  c  Families 
thought  it  no  Dilhonourto  derive  their  Names  from  Flants  and  Sallet- 
Herbs  :  They  arriv’d,  I  fay,  to  that  pitch  of  ingroifing  all  that  was 
but  green,  and  cou’d  be  vary’d  by  the  Cook  (  Heu  quam  prodiga  ven- 
tris!)  that,  as  Fliny  tells  us  (non  fine  pudore,  not  without  blufhing) 
a  poor  Man  could  hardly  find  a  Thiftle  to  drefs  for  his  Supper;  or 
what  his  hungry  f  Afis  would  not  touch,  for  fear  of  pricking  his 

j  «  s 

Eerily,  the  Luxury  of  the  Eaft  ruin’d  the  greateft  Monarchies; 
firft  the’  Ferfimn ,  then  the  Grecian ,  and  afterwards  Rome  her  felf ; 
nor  are  we  of  the  Weft  inexcufable,  whilft  we  fo  ftudioufly  mangle  and 
difguiie  the  plain  and  wholfome  Diet  of  our  Fore-fathers,  that  ’tis  al¬ 
moft  impoflible  to  tell  by  the  Tafte  what  it  is  we  eat:  Add  to  this  the 
Ouelques-chofes ,  and  other  Cupedia,  that  debauch  the  natural  Appe¬ 
tite.  By  what  Steps  this  wanton  Exuberance  ruin’d  that  once  glorious 
Empire,  lee  elegantly  defcrib’d  in  Old  s  Gratius  the  Falificiau ,  deplo¬ 
ring  his  own  Age,  compar’d  with  the  former  : 


a  Bina  tunc  iugera  populo  Romano  Tatis  erat,  nullique  majorem  modum  attribute,  quo  fer- 
vos  paulo  ante  Principis  Neronis,  contemptis  hujus  fpatii  Viridarns,  pifcmas  juvat,  habere 
maiores,  gratumque,  li  non  aliquem  &  culinas.  Plin.  Hi  ft.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  r.  2. 

b  Interea  guftus  elementa  per  omnia  quaerunt.  Juv.  Sat.  4..  7.  r  ,r 

c  Cicero.  Etifl.  Lib.  vii.  Ep.  z6.  Complaining  of  a  coftly  Sallet,  that  had  almoftcoft him  his  Life. 
d  Nec  ceflat  in  veneficiis  vita,  &  dummodo  omnia  devoret :  Plamus  hoc  net  in  Herbarum 

Natura/  Plin.  H.  Nat.  lib.  xv.  cap.  26.  .  ,  .  T 

'  Valeriana,  That  of  La&ucini,  Achilleia,  Lyfimachia,  Fabius,  Cicero,  Lentuli,  Pifo,  &c, 

>  ■Tnkic  Lento  PifiSi  bone  fcrcndis  di£ti*  ‘PYiti* 

9  Ff  Minim  eflfet  non  licere  pecori  Carduis  vefei,  non  licet  plebei,  &c.  And  in  another  Place , 
Quoniam  portenta  quoque  terrarum  in  ganeam  vertimus,  etiam  quae  rerugiunt  quadrupeds^ 

confeise.  plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  8.  c  ,  r 

5  Gra.  Falifc.  Cyneget.  WaT.  See  concerning  this  Excefs ,  M&cr,  Sat.  U  1.  c.  9.  leq. 

6  O  quan - 


i;o 


A  C  £  7  A  R  I  A, 


0  quantum ,  &  quoties  decoris  frujlrata  paterni ! 

At  qualis  noftris ,  quam  Jimp  lex  menfa  Camillis  ! 

<5)ui  tibi  cultus  erat  pofi ,  tot  Serrane  triumphos  ? 

Ergo  till  ex  habit u ,  virtutifique  indole  prificd , 

Impofiuefe  orbi  Romam  caput : - * — • 

Neighboring  Exceffes  being  made  thine  own, 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  thine  old  Renown  ! 

But  our  Camilli  did  but  plainly  fare, 

No  Port  did  oft  triumphant  Serran  bear  : 

Therefore  fueh  Hardfhip,  and  their  Heart  fo  great, 

Gave  Rome  to  be  the  World's  Imperial  Seat. 

But  as  thefe  were  the  Senfual  and  Voluptuous,  who  abus’d  their 
Plenty,  fpent  their  Fortunes  and  Ihortned  their  Lives  by  their  De¬ 
bauches  ;  fo  never  did  they  tafte  the  Delicacies,  and  true  Satisfaction  of 
a  lober  Repaft,  and  the  infinite  Conveniences  of  what  a  weil-ftor’d 
Garden  affords ;  fo  elegantly  defcrib’d  by  the  3  Naturalijf ,  as  coiling 
neither  Fuel  nor  Fire  to  boil,  Pains  or  Time  to  gather  and  prepare. 
Res  exp  edit  a  &  par  at  a  femper :  All  was  lo  near  at  Hand,  readily 
drels’d,  and  of  fo  eafy  Digeftion,  as  neither  to  offend  the  Brain,  or 
dull  the  Senfes ;  and  in  the  greateft  Dearth  of  Corn,  a  little  Bread  fuf- 
fic’d.  In  all  Events, 

b  Ranis  ematiir ,  Olus ,  Vini  Sextarius ;  adde, 

Queis  humana  fibi  doleat  natura  negatis. 

Bread,  Wine,  and  wholfome  Sallet  you  may  buy: 

What  Nature  adds  befides  is  Luxury. 

They  could  then  make  an  honeft  Meal,  and  dine  upon  a  Sallet , 
without  fo  much  as  a  Grain  of  Exotic  Spice  ;  and  the  Rotagere  was 
in  fuch  Reputation,  c  that  ihe  who  neglected  her  Kit chen-G arden  (for 
that  was  ffill  the  Good-Woman’s  Province  )  was  never  reputed  a  tolera¬ 
ble  Houfewife  :  Si  vefipertinus  fubito  te  opprejferit  hofpes,  file  was 
never  furpriz’d,  had  all  ( as  we  faid  )  at  Hand,  and  could  in  a  Trice 
fet  forth  an  handfome  Sallet :  a  A  Dinner  of  Herbs  where  Love  is, 
how  preferable  to  a  ftall’d  Ox !  And  if  this  was  Happinefs,  ConvE 
Shis  facilis  fine  arte  Menfia ,  (  as  the  Roet  reckons  it)  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  c  Cup  went  merrily  round  ;  it  was  here  in  Perfection.  In  a  word, 
fo  uni  verbal  was  the  Sallet ,  that  the  Unbloody  Shambles  (  as  Rliny 
calls  them  )  yeilded  the  f  Roman  State  a  more  confiderable  Cultom 
(  when  there  was  little  more  than  honeft  Cabbage  and  IV orts  )  than  al- 
moft  any  thing  befides  brought  to  Market.  2, 


a  Horti  maxime  placebant,  quia  non  egerent  igni,  parcereiitque  iigno,  expedita  res,  8c  pa- 
rata  femper  unde  Acetaria  appellantur,  facilia  concoqui,  nec  oneratura  fenium  cibo,  &  qu$ 
minime  accenderent  defiderium  panis.  Plin.  Sift.  Nat.  lib.  x lx,  4.  And  of  this exceeding  fru¬ 
gality  of  the  Romans,  till  after  the  Mithridatick  War ,  fee  Athenams  Deip.  lib.  vi.  cap.  zi. 

b  Horat.  Sat.  1.  i.  Sat.  i.  .  _  ^ 

c  Nequam  efl'e  in  domo  matrem  familias  (  etenim  hajc  cura  F&ramae  dicebatur )  ubx  mai- 

ligcns  effet  hortus. 

Prov*  xv.  17.  . 

c  Et  prifeo  more  bibantur  aquae.  Caulibus  8c  pomis  8c  aperro  viveret  horto.  ThbnL  1. 12. 

El.  v  7ot.  Sat.  6.  .  .  ... . 

£  Alterum  fuccidium.  Cic.  in  Catone,  Tiberius  had  a  Tribute  of  Skirrits  paid  him. 


They 


A  C  E  T  A  R  I  A. 

They  fpent  not  then  fo  much  precious  Time  as  afterwards  they  did, 
gorging  themfelves  with  Flefh  and  Fifh ,  fo  as  hardly  able  to  rile, 
without  reeking  and  reeling  from  Table. 

s - Hides  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Cana  de fur  gat  dubia  ?  quin  corpus  onuftum 
Hefternis  vitiis  animitm  quoque  pragravat  und, 

Atque  ajftgit  humo  divina  particulam  aura. 

.  ■£- 

See  but  how  pale  they  look,  how  wretchedly 
With  Yefterday’s  Surcharge  difturb’d  they  be ! 

Nor  Body  only  buffering,  but  the  Mind, 

That  nobler  Part,  dull’d  and  deprefs’d  we  find  : 

Drowfy  and  unapt  for  Bufinefs,  and  other  nobler  Parts  of  Life. 

Time  was  before  Men  in  thofe  golden  Days:  Their  Spirits  were 
brisk  and  lively. 

— — — * — Dbi  ditto  citius  curata  fopori 

Membra  dedit ,  Vegetus  prafcrijgta  ad  munera  fur  git. 

With  fhorter,  but  much  Tweeter  Sleep,  content, 

Vigorous  and  frefh,  about  their  Bufinefs  went. 

And  Men  had  their  V/its  about  them ;  their  Appetites  were  natural, 
their  Sleep  molli  fub  arbor e,  found,  fweet,  and  kindly:  That  excel¬ 
lent  Emperor  Tacitus  being  us’d  to  lay  of  Lettuce ,  that  he  did  Jbm* 
num  fe  mercari  when  he  eat  of  them,  and  call’d  it  a  lumptuous  Feaft, 
with  a  Sallet  and  a  fingle  Bullet ,  which  was  ulually  all  the  Flefh- 
Meat  that  fober  Prince  eat  of ;  whilft  Maximinus  (  a  profefs’d  Enemy 
to  Sallet )  is  reported  to  have  fcarce  been  fatisfy’d  with  Sixty  Pounds 
of  Flejh,  and  Drink  proportionable. 

There  was  then  alfo  far  lefs  expenfive  Grandeur,  but  far  more  true 
State’  when  Con  fills,  great  Statesmen,  and  fuch  as  atchiev’d  the  molt 
renown’d  A&ions,  lupp’d  in  their  Gardens ;  not  under  coftly,  gilded, 
and  inlaid  Roofs,  but  the  fpreading  Rlatan ;  and  drank  of  the  Cry- 
ftal  Brook,  and  by  Temperance,  and  healthy  Frugality,  maintain’d 
the  Glory  of  Sallet  s,  Ah,  quanto  innocent iore  vittu  /  with  what  Con¬ 
tent  and  Satisfaction  !  Nor,  as  we  laid,  wanted  there  Variety;  for  fo  in 
the  moll  blifsful  Place,  and  innocent  State  of  Nature,  fee  how  the  firft 
Emprefs  of  the  PForld  regales  her  Celeftial  Gueft: 

h  IVith  fav'ry  Fruit  of  Tafte  to  pleafe 

T rue  Appetite ,  - and  brings 

Whatever  Earth's  all-bearing  Mother  yields, 

, - > Fruit  of  all  Kinds,  in  Coat 

Rough ,  or  fmooth-Rind,  or  bearded  Husk,  or  Shell, 

Heaps  with  unfparing  Hand:  For  Drink,  the  Grape 
She  crujhes ,  inoffenfive  Moufi  and  Meathes 
From  many  a  Berry ,  and  from  fweet  Kernel  pr  eft. 

She  temper'd  dulcid  Creams . - — 

Then  for  the  Board  : 


«  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  /.  ii.  Vix  prac  vino  fuftinet  palpebras,  eunti  in  confilium,  &c.  See  the  Ora¬ 
tion  of  C.  Titins  de  Leg.  Fan.  Mac.  Sat.  1.  ii.  c.  iz. 

*»  Milton’*  Paradife ,  1.  V.  ver.  128. 


Rais'd 
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A  C  E  T  A  K  1  A. 

-  ^  — — ^Rais'd  of  the  grafy  Turf 

1  The  Table  was,  and  Mojfy  Seats  had  round ; 

And  on  the  ample  Square  from  Side  to  Side 
^  All  Autumn  pil'd:  Ah  Innocence , 

‘Deferring  Taradife  ! 

Thus  the  Hortulan  Provifion  of  the  1  Golden  Age  fitted  all  T laces. 
Times ,  and  Ter  foils  ;  and  when  Man  is  reftor’d  to  that  State  again,  it 
will  be  as  it  was  in  the  Beginning. 

But  now  after  all  (  and  for  dole  of  all )  let  none  yet  imagine,  that 
whilft  we  juftify  our  prelent  Subject  through  all  the  Topicks  of  T  an  e - 
gyrick ,  \ve  would,  in  favour  of  the  Sallet ,  drefs’d  with  all  its  Pomp 
and  Advantage,  turn  Mankind  to  Grafs  again  ;  which  were  ungrate¬ 
fully  to  negled  the  Bounty  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  his  Health  and  Com¬ 
fort  :  But  by  thefe  noble  Inftances  and  Examples,  reproach  the  Luxu¬ 
ry  of  the  prefent  Age ;  by  fhewing  the  infinite  Bleffing  and  Effects  of 
Temperance,  and  the  Virtues  accompanying  it;  with  how  little  Na- 
x  Eenemora-  ture,  and  a  k  civil  Appetite  may  be  happy,  contented  with  moderate 
tus  venter.  Things,  and  within  a  little  Compafs,  reierving  the  reft  to  the  nobler 
Parts  of  Life.  And  thus  of  Old, 

Hoc  erat  in  votis ,  modus  agri  non  ita  magnusx 

He  that  was  polfefs’d  of  a  little  Spot  of  Ground,  and  well-cultivated 
i  T  A  B.  II.  Garden ,  with  other  moderate  Circumftances,  had  1  Haredium :  All 
that  a  modeft  Man  could  well  defire.  Then, 

jr,  Cowley,  pi.  Falix,  quern  miferd  procul  ambitione  remotum , 

lib.  iv.  “  Tarvus  ager  flacide ,  parvus  &  hortus ,  alit. 

Fra  bet  ager  quicquid  frugi  natura  requirit » 

Hortus  habet  quicquid  luxuriofa  petit , 

Cetera  follicita  fpeciofa  incommoda  vita 
Fermittit  ftultis  quarere ,  habere  malis. 

Happy  the  Man,  whom  from  Ambition  freed, 

A  little  Garden,  little  Field,  does  feed. 

The  Field  gives  frugal  Nature  what's  requir'd ; 

The  Garden,  what’s  luxurioufly  defir’d: 

The  lpecious  Evils  of  an  anxious  Life, 

He  leaves  to  Fools  to  be  their  endlefs  Strife. 

O  fortunatos  nimium  bona  f  fua  norint 
Hort  icolas  / 


>  At  vetns  ilia  attas  cui  fecimus  aurea  no,men. 
Fru&ibus  arborcis,  &  qua*  humus  educat  herbis. 
Fortunata  fait.  -—-Mit.  xr. 

‘  "  \ 
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THO’  it  was  far  from  our  firft  Intention  to  charge  this  final!  Vo¬ 
lume  and  Dilcourfe  concerning  Crude  Sallets ,  with  any  of  the 
following  Receipts:  Yet  haying  fince  received  them  from  an  Experi¬ 
enc'd  Houfe-wif'e ;  and  that  they  may  poflibly  be  ulefulto  corred,  pre¬ 
fer  ve  and  improve  our  A cetaria,  we  have  allowed  them  Place  as  an  Ap¬ 
pendant  Variety  upon  Occafion:  Nor  account  we  it  the  leaft  Dilhonour 
to  our  former  Treatife,  that  we  kindly  entertain’d  them  \  fince  (  befides 
divers  Learned  Bhyjicians,  and  liich  as  have  ex  profejfo  written  de  re 
Cibaria  )  we  have  the  Examples  of  many  other  *  Noble  and  Illujirious  *  piin.Athe- 

Perfons,  both  among  the  Ancient  and  Modem .  #  SusMa~ 

i  .  Artichoak.  Clear  it  of  the  Leaves,  and  cut  the  Bottoms  in  pret-  Bacon, Boyle, 
ty  thin  Slices  or  Quarters ;  then  fry  them  in  frefti  Butter,  with  fome  Digby,  &c. 
Parfley,  till  it  is  crifp,  and  the  Slices  tender ;  and  fo  difti  them  with  o- 
ther  frefh  melted  Butter. 

How  a  Boiverade  is  made,  and  the  Bottoms  prefery’d  all  the  Win¬ 
ter,  S zq  Acetaria,  p.  122,  123, 

AJben-Keys. 

Afparagus . 

BJets-  ^  See  Tickle.  >' 

Broom. 

Buds. 

Capers. 

Carrot ,  See  Budding. 

Champignon ,  See  Mujhrom. 

2.  Chejfnut.  Roafted  under  the  Embers,  ordry-fry’d,  till  they  fhell, 
and  quit  their  Husks,  may  be  flit ;  the  Juice  of  Orange  fqueezed  on  a 
lump  of  hard  Sugar  diflolv’d;  to  which  add  fome  Claret-Wine. 

Cauly-Flower ,  -v 

Cucumber ,  /  :l 

Elder  Flowers,  g  S qq  Fickle. 

Flowers ,  \  >  X. 

July-Flowers,  d 
Herbs,  See  Budding  and  Tart. 

Bimon  See  ic kle . 

3.  Mujhrom.  Chule  the  fmall,  firm,  and  white  Buttons,  growing 
upon  fweet  Pafture  Grounds,  neither  under,  or  about  any  Trees:  Strip 
off  the  upper  Skin,  and  pare  away  all  the  black  fpungy  Bottom  part ; 
then  flice  them  in  Quarters,  and  caft  them  in  Water  a  while  to  cleanfe 
Then  boil  them  in  frefti  Water,  and  a  little  fweet  Butter  ;  (  fome  boil 
them  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  firft )  and  then  taking  them  out, 
dry  them  in  a  Cloth,  prefling  out  the  Water,  and,  whilft  hot  add 
the  Butter ;  and  then  boiling  a  full  Hour  ( to  exhauft  the  Malig¬ 
nity  )  ftiift  them  in  another  clean  Water,  with  Butter*  as  before,  till 

they  become  fufficiently  tender.  Then  being  taken  out,  pour  upon 

6  Q  them 
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them  as  much  ftrong  Mutton  ( or  other  )  Broth  as  will  cover  them, 
with  fix  Spoonfuls  of  White- Wine,  twelve  Gloves,  as  many  Pepper- 
Corns,  four  fmall  young  Onions,  half  an  Handful  of  Rarftey  bound 
up  with  two -or  three  Sprigs  of  Thyme ,  an  Anchovy ,  Oyfters  raw  or 
pickl’d;  a  little  Salty  Sweet-Butter ;  and  fo  let  them  flew.  See  Ace - 
tar.  p.  13 1. 

Another. 


.  Prepar’d,  and  cleans’d  as  above,  and  call  into  Fountain- Water,  to 
prelerve  them  from  growing  black,  boil  them  in  frefh  Water  and  Salt; 
and  whiift  on  the  Fire,  call;  in  the  Mujhroms ,  letting  them  boil  till 
they  become  tender;  Then  flew  them  leifurely  between  two  Dilhes  (the 
Water  being  drained  from  them)  in  a  third  Part  of  White-Wine  and 
Butter,  a  fmall  bundle  of  Sweet-Herbs  at  difcretion.  To  thele  add 
Broth  as  before,  with  Cloves,  Mace,  Nutmeg,  Anchovies  (oneisfuffi- 
cient)  Oyfters,  &c.  a  fmall  Onion,  with  the  green  Stem  chopp’d  fmall; 
and  laftly,  lome  Mutton-Gravy,  rubbing  the  Dilh  gently  with  a  Clove 
of  Garlick,  or  lome  Roccombo  Seeds  in  its  ftead.  Some  beat  the  Yolk 
of  a  frelh  Egg  with  Vinegar  and  Butter,  and  a  little  Pepper. 

In  France  fome  ('  more  compendioufly  being  peel’d  and  prepar’d  ) 
call  them  into  a  Pipkin,  where,  with  the  Sweet-Herbs,  Spice,  and  an 
Onion,  they  ftew  them  in  their  own  Juice,  without  any  other  Water  or 
Xftquor  at  all  ;  and  then  taking  out  the  Herbs  and  Onion,  thicken  it 
with  a  little  Butter,  and  fo  eat  them. 

In  Roiverade. 

The  large  Mujhroms  well  cleans’d,  &c,  being  cut  into  Quarters,  and 
ftrew’d  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  are  broil’d  on  the  Grid-Iron,  and  eaten 
with  Frdh-Butter. 


In  Rowder . 

Being  frefh  gather’d,  cleans’d,  &c.  and  cut  in  Pieces,  ftew  them  in 
Water  and  Salt ;  and  being  taken  forth,  dry  them  with  a  Cloth  :  Then 
putting  them  into  an  Earth-Glaz’d  Pot,  fet  them  into  the  Oven  after 
the  Bread  is  drawn:  Repeat  this  till  they  are  perfectly  dry ;  and  referve 
them  in  Papers,  to  crumble  into  what  Sauce  you  pleafe.  For  the  reft. 
See  Rickie. 

4.  Muftard.  Procure  the  beft  and  weightieft  Seed  :  Caft  it  into 
Water  two  or  three  times,  till  no  more  of  the  Husk  arile :  Then  taking 
out  the  found  (  which  will  link  to  the  bottom.)  rub  it  very  dry  in  warm 
coarfe  Cloths,  fhewing  it  alfo  a  little  to  the  Fire  in  a  Difh  or  Pan. ,  Then 
ftarnp  it  as  fmall  as  to  pais  thro’  a  fine  Tiffany  Sieve:  Then  llice 
fome  Horle-Radifh,  and  lay  it  to  foak  in  ftrong  Vinegar,  with  a 
fmall  lump  of  hard  Sugar  (which  fome  leave  out)  to  temper  the 
Flower  with,  being  drained  from  the  Radifh,v  and  fo  pot  it  all  in  a 
glaz’d  Mug,  with  an  Onion,  and  keep  it  well  flopp’d  with  a  Cork  upon 
a  Bladder,  which  is  the  more  cleanly:  But  this  Receipt  is  improv’d,  if, 
inftead  of  \  inegar,  Water  only,  or  the  Broth  of  powder’d  Beef,  be 
made  ufe  of.  And  to  fome  of  this  Muftard  adding  Verjuice,  Sugar, 
Claret- Wine,  and  Juice  of  Limon,  you  haye  an  excellent  Sauce  to  any 
fort  of  Flefh  or  Fjfh. 

Note, 
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Note,  That  a  Pint  of  good  Seed  is  enough  to  make  at  one  time,  and 
to  keep  freih  a  competent  while.  What  part  of  it  does  not  pals  the 
Sar/e,  may  be  beaten  again ;  and  you  may  referve  the  Flower  in  a  well 
clos’d  Glal's,  and  make  freih  Muftard  when  you  pleafe.  See  Acetaria , 
p.  133,  148. 

Najiurtium,  Vid e  ^Pickle. 

Orange ,  See  Limon  in  Pickle. 

y.  Tarfnip.  Take  the  large  Roots,  boil  them,  and  ftrip  the  Skin: 
Then  flit  them  long-ways  into  pretty  thin  Slices;  Flower  and  fry  them 
in  Frelb-Butter  till  they  look  brown.  The  Sauce  is  other  Sweet-Butter 
melted.  Some  ftrow  Sugar  and  Cinamon  upon  them.  Thus  you  may 
accommodate  other  Roots. 

There  is  made  a  Malh  or  Pomate  of  this  Root,  being  boil  d  v  ery  ten¬ 
der,  with  a  little  freih  Cream  ;  and  being  heated  again,  put  to  it  lome 
Butter,  a  littleSugar  and  Juice  of  Limon;  dilh  it  upon  Sippets ;  fome- 
times  a  few  Corinths  are  added. 

Penny -royal)  See  Pudding . 

PICKLES. 

6.  Artichoaks ,  See  Acetaria ,  p.  123. 

7.  Ajhen-keys.  Gather  them  young,  and  boil  them  in  three  or  four 
Waters  to  extra#  the  bitternefs ;  and  when  they  feel  tender,  prepare  a 
Syrup  of  fharp  White-wine  Vinegar,  Sugar,  and  a  little  Wrater.  Then, 
boil  them  on  a  very  quick  Fire,  and  they  wall  become  of  a  green  Colour 
fit  to  be  potted  fo  foon  as  cold. 

8.  A/paragus.  Break  off  the  hard  Ends,  and  put  them  in  White- 
wine  Vinegar,  and  Salt,  well  covered  with  it}  and  lo  let  them  remain 
for  Six  weeks:  Then  taking  them  out,  boil  the  Liquor  or  Pickle,  and 
icum  it  carefully.  If  need  be,  renew  the  Vinegar  and  Salt ;  and  when 
Vis  cold,  pot  them  up  again.  Thus  may  one  keep  them  the  whole 

Year. 

o.  Beans.  Take  fuch  as  are  freih,  young,  and  approaching-theirtull 
growth.  Put  them  into  a  ftrong  Brine  of  White-wine  Vinegar  and  Salt 
able  to  bear  an  Egg.  Cover  them  very  clofe,  and  fo  will  they  be  pre- 
ferved  Twelve  Months:  But  a  Month  before  you  ufe  them,  take  out 
what  Quantity  you  think  fufficient  for  your  fpending  a  Quarter  of  a 
Year,  (  for  fo  long  the  fecond  Pickle  will  keep  them  found  )  and  boil 
them  in  a  Skillet  of  freih  Water,  till  they  begin  to  look  green,  as  they 
foon  will  do.  Then  placing  them  one  by  one  ( to  drain  upon  a  clean 
courfe  Napkin )  range  them  row  by  row  in  a  Jarr ,  and  cover  them 
with  Vinegar,  and  what  Spice  you  pleafe;  fome  Weight  being  laid  up¬ 
on  them  to  keep  them  under  the  Pickle.  ,  Thus  you  may  preferve 
French- BeanS)  Haricots ,  bCc.  the  whole  Year  about. 

10.  Broom- Buds  and  Pods .  Make  a  ftrong  Pickle,  as  above  ;  Un¬ 
it  very  well,  till  the  Salt  be  quite  diffolv'd,  clearing  off  the  Dregs  and 
Scum.  The  next  Day  pour  it  from  the  bottom;  and  having  rubbed 
the  Buds  dry,  pot  them  up  in  a  Pickle-Glals,  which  Ihould  be  fre¬ 
quently  fhaken,  till  they  fink  under  it,  and  keep  it  well  flopp'd  and 

cover'd. 

Thus  may  you  pickle  any  other  Buds .  Or  as  follows : 

11.  Of  Elder.  Take  the  largeft  Buds ,  and  boil  them  in  a  Skillet 

with  Salt  and  Water,  fufficient  only  to  leald  them ;  and  lb  (being  ta¬ 
ken 
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ken  off  the  Fire)  let  them  remain  cover’d  till  green;  and  then  pot 
them  with  Vinegar  and  Salt,  which  has  had  one  Boil  up  to  cleanfe  it. 

i  i.  Cauliflowers.  Boil  them  till  they  fall  in  Pieces :  Then  with  l'ome 
of  the  Stalk,  andworftof  the  Flower,  boil  it  in  a  part  of  the  Liquor 
till  pretty  Brong  :  Then  being  taken  off',  Brain  it ;  and  when  fettled, 
clear  it  from  the  bottom.  Then  with  cDill. ,  grols  Pepper,  a  pretty 
Quantity  of  Salt,  when  cold,  add  as  much  Vinegar  as  will  make  it 
fharp,  and  pour  all  upon  the  Cauly flower ;  and  lb  as  to  keep  them  from 
touching  one  another;  which  is  prevented  by  putting  Paper  dole  to 
them. 

Cornelians  are  pickl’d  like  Olives . 

13.  Cow  flips .  Pick’d  very  clean  ;  to  each  Pound  of  Flowers  allow 
about  one  Pound  of  Loaf-Sugar,  and  one  Pint  of  White-wine  Vinegar, 
which  boil  to  a  Syrup,  and  cover  it  lcalding  hot.  Thus  you  may  pickle 
Clove*  July -Flowers,  Elder,  and  other  Flowers,  which  being  eaten 
alone,  make  a  very  agreeable  Salletine. 

Note,  That  Cucumbers.  Take  the  Gor  kerns,  or  fmaller  Cucumbers ;  put 

hers  'ald^he  them  into  Rape-Vinegar ,  and  boil,  and  cover  them  lb  dole,  as  none 
Gorkemsare  of  the  Vapour  may  iffire  forth;  and  alio  let  them  Band  till  the  next 
either  qv/l  or  longer  :  Then  boil  them  in  frelh  White- wine  Vinegar,  with 
Vinegars°,  but  large  Mace,.  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  White  Pepper,  and  a  little  Salt,  (ac- 
poured/caiding  COrding  to  diferetion  )  Braining  the  former  Liquor  from  the  Cucumbers  3 
■lot  upon  them.  pQ  piace  them  in  a  Jarr,  or  wide-mouth’d  Glals,  laying  a  little  Dill 
and  Fennel  between  each  rank;  and  covering  all  with  thefrefh  fcalding- 
hot  Pickle,  keep  all  dole,  and  repeat  it  daily,  till  you  find  them  fuffL 
ciently  green. 

In  the  fame  fort  Cucumbers  of  the  largeft  fize,  being  peel’d  and  cut 
into  thin  Slices,  are  very  delicate. 


Another. 


Wiping  them  clean,  put  them  into  a  very  Brong  Brine  of  Water 
and  Salt,  to  foak  two  or  three  Hours,  or  longer,  if  you  fee  caule :  Then 
range  them  in  the  Jarr  or  Barellet  with  Herbs  and  Spice  as  ulual  3 
and  cover  them  with  hot  Liquor,  made  of  two  Parts  Beer-Vinegar,  and 
one  of  White-wine  Vinegar  :  let  all  be  very  well  clos’d.  A  Fortnight  after 
fcald  the  Pickle  again,  and  repeat  it  as  above:  Thus  they  will  keep 
longer,  and  from  being  lo  foon  lharp,  eat  crimp,  and  well  taBed,  tho’ 
not  altogether  fo  green.  You  may  add  a  Walnut-Leaf,  Hylop,  CoB- 
mary,  &c.  and  as  l'ome  do,  Brow  on  them  a  little  Powder  of  Roch- 
Allom ,  which  makes  them  firm  and  eatable  within  a  Month  or  Six 
Weeks  after. 


Mango  of  Cucumbers. 

Take  the  biggefi  Cucumbers  (and  moff  of  the  Mango  fize)  that  look 
green:  Open  them  on  the  Top  or  Side;  and  lcooping  out  the  Seeds, 
lupply  their  Place  with  a  fmall  Clove  of  Garlick,  or  fome  Roccombo 
Seeds.  Then  put  them  into  an  earthen-glaz’d  Jar,  or  wide-mouth’d 
Glafs,  with  as  much  White-Wine  Vinegar  as  will  cover  them.  Boil 
them  in  the  Vinegar  with  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace,  &c.  and  when  off 
the  File,  as  much  Salt  as  will  make  a  gentle  Brine;  and  lo  pour  all 
boiling-hot  on  the  Cucumbers ,  covering  them  dole  till  the  next  Day. 
Then  put  them  with  a  little  Dill  and  Pickle  into  a  large  Skillet ;  and 
|Wing  them  a  Boil  or  two,  return  them  into  the  Velfel  again:  And 
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when  all  is  cold,  add  a  good  Spoonful  of  the  beft  Muftard ,  keeping  it 
from  the  Air  ;  and  fo  haye  you  an  excellent  Mango .  When  you  have 
occalion  to  take  any  out,  make  ufe  of  a  Spoon,  and  not  your  Fingers. 

Elder ,  fee  Buds. 

Flowers ,  fee  Cowjlips,  and  for  other  Flowers. 

1 5.  Limon .  Take  Slices  of  the  thick  Rind  Limon,  boil  and  fhift 
them  in  feveral  Waters,  till  they  are  pretty  tender  :  Then  drain  and 
wipe  them  dry  with  a  clean  Cloth ;  and  make  a  Pickle  with  a  little 
White-Wine  Vinegar,  one  Part  to  two  of  fair  Water,  and  a  little  Su- 
gar,  carefully  foumm’d.  When  all  is  cold,  pour  it  on  the  peel'd  Rind, 
and  coyer  it  all  clofe  in  a  convenient  GJ als  Jar.  Some  make  a  Syrup 
of  Vinegar,  White-Wine  and  Sugar,  not  too  thick,  and  pour  it  on  hot. 

1 6.  Melon.  The  abortive  and  after-Fruit  of  Melons  being  pickl’d 
as  Cucumber ,  make  an  excellent  Sallet. 

17.  Mufhrom.  Take  a  Quart  of  the  bell  White-Wine  Vinegar ;  as 
much  of  White-Wine,  Gloves,  Mace,  Nutmeg  a  pretty  Quantity, 
beaten  together  :  Let  the  Spice  boil  therein  to  the  Confumption  of 
half;  then  taken  off,  and  being  cold,  pour  the  Liquor  on  the  Mujb- 
roms  ;  but  leave  out  the  boiled  Spice,  and  caff  in  of  the  fame  lort  of 
Spice  whole,  the  Nutmeg  only  flit  in  quarters,  with  fome  Limon- 
Peel,  White  Pepper;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  a  whole  raw  Onion,  which 
take  out  again  when  it  begins  to  perilh. 

Another. 

The  Mujhroms  peel’d,  &c.  throw  them  into  Water,  and  then  into 
a  Saucepan,  with  fome  long  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace,  a  quarter’d  Nut¬ 
meg,  with  an  Onion,  Shallot,  or  Roccombo-Seed,  and  a  little  Salt. 

Let  them  all  boil  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  on  a  very  quick  Fire ;  Then 
take  out,  and  cold,  with  a  pretty  Quantity  of  the  former  Spice,  boil 
them  in  fome  White-Wine  ;  which  (being  cold)  call:  upon  the  Mujh¬ 
roms,  and  fill  up  the  Pot  with  the  beft  White-Wine,  a  Bay-Leaf  or 
two,  and  an  Handful  Salt :  Then  cover  them  with  the  Liquor  ;  and  if 
for  long  keeping,  pour  Sallet-Oyl  over  all,  tho’  they  will  be  preferv’d  a 
Year  without  it. 

They  are  fometimes  boil’d  in  Salt  and  Water,  with  fome  Milk,  and 
laying  them  in  the  Cullender  to  drain  till  cold ;  and  wip’d  dry,  caff 
them  into  the  Pickle  with  the  White-Wine,  Vinegar  and  Salt,  grated 
Nutmeg,  Ginger  bruifed,  Cloves,  Mace,  White-Pepper,  and  Limon- 
Peel :  Pour  the  Liquor  on  them  cold  without  boiling.  And  when  all 
this  Coft  is  bellow’d  upon  them,  take  my  Advice,  and  fling  them  away .  AthanafKir» 
Malignant,  exitial,  mortal,  and  deleterious,  qualicunquejit  apparatus^  er  e  c  e* 
inftruhtu. 

18.  Najiurtium  Indicum.  Gather  the  Buds  before  they  open  to 
flower ;  lay  them  in  the  Shade  three  or  four  Hours,  and  putting  them 
into  an  earthen-glaz’d  Veffel,  pour  good  Vinegar  on  them,  and  cover  it 
with  a  Board.  Thus  letting  it  Hand  for  eight  or  ten  Days :  Then  being 
taken  out,  and  gently  prefs’d,  caff  them  into  frelh  Vinegar,  and  let 
them  fo  remain  as  before.  Repeat  this  a  third  time,  and  barrel  them 
up  with  Vinegar  and  a  little  Salt. 

Orange ,  fee  Limon . 

20.  Fotato.  The  fmall  green  Fruit  (when  about  the  fize  of  the 
wild  Cherry)  being  pickl’d,  is  an  agreeable  Sallet.  But  the  Root  be- 
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ine  roafted  under  the  Embers,  or  otherwife,  open’d  with  a  Knife,  the 
Pulp  is  butter’d  in  the  Skin,  of  which  it  will  take  up  a  good  quantity, 
and  is  feafon’d  with  a  little  Salt  and  Pepper.  Some,  eat  them  with  Su¬ 
gar  together  in  the  Skin,  which  has  a  pleafant  Crimpnels.  1  he)  arc 

alfo  {tew’d  and  bak’d  in  Pies,  ©f. 

ai.  Burfelan.  Lay  the  Stalks  in  an  earthen  Pan ;  then  covei  them 
with  Beer-Vinegar  and  Water,  keeping  them  down  with  a  competent 
Weight,  to  imbibe,  three  Days  :  Being  taken  out,  put  them  into  a 
Pot  with  as  much  White-Wine  Vinegar  as  will  cover  them  again  ;  and 
clofe  the  Lid  with  Pafte,  to  keep  in  the  Steam:  Then  let  them  on  tne 
Fire  for  three  or  four  Hours,  often  lhaking  and  fluting  them  .  1  hui 
open  the  Cover,  and  turn  and  remove  thole  Stalks  which  he  at  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  boil  them  as  before,  till  they  are  all  ot  a  Co¬ 
lour.  When  all  is  cold,  pot  them  with  frelh  White- Wine  v  inegar,  and 

lo  you  may  preferve  them  the  whole  Year  round. 

aa.  Radijb.  The  Seed-Pods  of  this  Root  being  pickld,  are  a  pretty 

3  T.  Sampler ,  Let  it  be  gather’d  about  Michaelmas  (or  the  Spring) 
and^put  two  or  three  Hours  into  a  Brine  of  Water  and  Salt ;  then  into 
a  clean  tinn’d  Brafs  Pot,  with  three  Parts  of  ftrong  White-Wine  Vine- 
ear  and  one  Part  of  Water  and  Salt,  or  as  much  as  will  cover  the  ham- 
pier  keeping  the  Vapour  from  iffuing  out,  by  palling  down  the  Pot- 
lid  and  fo  hang  it  over  the  Fire  for  half  an  Hour  only.  Being  taken 
off’  let  it  remain  cover’d  till  it  be  cold ;  and  then  put  it  up  into  fmall 
Barrels  and  Jars,  with  the  Liquor,  and  feme  frelh  Vinegar,  Water, 
and  Salt ;  and  thus  it  will  keep  very  green.  If  you  be  near  the  uea, 
that  Water  will  fupply  the  Place  of  Brine.  This  is  the  ‘Dover  Re- 

Ce'a4.  Walnuts.  Gather  the  Nuts  young,  before  they  begin  to  har- 
den  but  not  before  the  Kernel  is  pretty  white  :  Steep  them  in  as  much. 
Water  as  will  more  than  coyer  them.  Then  fet  them  on  the  hire, 
and  when  the  Water  boils,  and  grows  black,  pour  it  off,  and  fupply  it 
with  frelh,  boiling  it  as  before,  and  continuing  to  fhift  it  till  it  become 
clear  and  the  Nuts  pretty  tender  :  Then  let  them  be  put  into  clean. 
Spring-Water  for  two  Days,  changing  it  as  before  with  frelh,  two  or 
three  dmes  within  thisfpace:  Then  lay  them  to  drain  and  dry  on  a 
clean  coarfe  Cloth,  and  put  them  up  in  a  Glafs  Jar,  with  a  few  Wal¬ 
nut-Leaves,  Dill,  Cloves,  Pepper,  whole  Mace  and  Salt;  itrewing 
them  under  every  Layer  of  Nuts,  till  the  Vejfel  be  three  quarters  full  ; 
and  laftly,  replenishing  it  with  the  beft  Vinegar ,  keep  it  well  covered; 
and  fo  they  will  be  fit  to  fpend  within  three  Months. 

To  make  a  Mango  with  them. 

The  green  Nuts  prepared  as  before,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  Jar 
with  feme  Dill,  an  Handful  of  Bay-Salt,  &c.  and  then  a  Bed  of  Nuts ; 
and  fo  ftratum  upon  ftratum ,  as  above,  adding  to  thc  SPlcff°.™c^.  ' 
combo-Seeds ,  and  filling  the  reft  of  the  Jar  with  the  bell  White-Wine 
Vinecar,  mingled  with  the  beft  Muftard  ;  and  fo  let  them  remain  dole 
cover’d,  during  two  or  three  Months  time:  And  thus  have  you  a  more 
agreeable  Mango  than  what  is  brought  us  from  Abioad  j  whic  r  you  may 
ufe  in  any  Sauce,  and  is  of  itfelf  a  rich  Condiment. 

Thus  far  ‘Pickles.  „ 
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25.  ‘Pot age  Maigre.  Take  four  Quarts  of  Spring-Water,  two  or 
three  Onions  ftuck  with  fome  Cloves,  two  or  three  Slices  of  Limon- 
Peel,  Salt,  whole  White-Pepper,  Mace,  a  Race  or  two  of  Ginger  ty’d 
up  in  a  fine  Cloth  (Lawn  or  Tiffany)  and  make  all  boil  for  half  an 
Hour :  Then  having  Spinage,  Sorrel,  white  Beet-Chard,  a  little  Cab¬ 
bage,  a  few  fmall  Tops  of  Cives,  walh’d  and  pick’d  clean,  Hired  them 
well,  and  caff  them  into  the  Liquor,  with  a  Pint  of  blue  Peafe  boil'd 
loft  and  {train’d,  with  a  Bunch  of  Sweet-Herbs,  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  French  Roll ;  and  fo  fuffer  it  to  boil  during  three  Hours  ;  and 
then  dilh  it  with  another  fmall  French  Roll ,  and  Slices  about  the 
Dilh  :  Some  cut  Bread  in  Slices,  and  frying  them  brown  (being  dry’d) 
put  them  into  the  Pottage  juft  as  it  is  going  to  be  eaten. 

The  fame  Herbs  clean  walh’d,  broken  and  pull’d  afunder  only,  be¬ 
ing  put  in  a  clofe  cover’d  Pipkin,  without  any  other  Water  or  Liquor, 
will  ftew  in  their  own  Juice  and  Moifture.  Some  add  an  whole  Onion, 
which  after  a  while  fhould  be  taken  out,  remembring  to  leafon  it  with 
Salt  and  Spice,  and  ferve  it  up  with  Bread  and  a  Piece  of  frefh  Butter. 

26.  Pudding  of  Carrot.  Pare  off  the  Cruft  and  tougher  Part  of 
two  Penny  White-Loaves,  grating  the  reft,  as  alio  half  as  much  of 
the  Root :  Then  take  a  Pint  of  frelh  Cream  or  new  Milk,  half  a  Pound 
of  frelh  Butter,  fix  new-laid  Eggs  (taking  out  three  of  the  Whites) 
mafh  and  mingle  them  well  with  the  Cream  and  Butter :  Then  put  in 
the  crated  Bread  and  Carrot,  with  near  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  and  a 
little  Salt,  fome  grated  Nutmeg  and  beaten  Spice ;  and  pour  all  into 
a  convenient  Dilh  or  Pan  butter’d,  to  keep  the  Ingredients  from  ftick- 
ing  and  burning  ;  fet  it  in  a  quick  Oven  for  about  an  flour,  and  fo 
have  you  a  Compofition  for  any  Root-Pudding. 

27.  Penny-royal.  The  Cream,  Eggs,  Spice,  &c.  as  above,  but 
not  lo  much  Sugar  and  Salt  :  Take  a  pretty  quantity  of  Penny-royal 
and  Marigold  Flowers,  &c.  very  well  Ihred,  and  mingle  with  the  Cream, 
E°-gs,  &c.  four  Spoonfuls  of  Sack ;  half  a  Pint  more  of  Cream,  and 
almoft  a  Pound  of  Beef-Suet  chopp’d  very  fmall,  the  Gratings  of  a 
Two-penny  Loaf;  and  ftirring  all  well  together,  put  it  into  a  Bag 
flower’d,  and  tie  it  fall.  It  will  be  boil’d  within  an  Hour;  or  may  be 
bak’d  in  the  Pan  like  the  Carrot-Pudding.  The  Sauce  is  for  both,  a 
little  Rofe-water,  lefs  Vinegar,  with  Butter  beaten  together  and  poured 
on  it,  fweetned  with  the  Sugar  Caller. 

Of  this  Plant  difcreetly  dry’d,  is  made  a  moft  wholfome  and  excel¬ 
lent  Tea. 

28.  Of  Sfmage.  Take  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Spinach ;  ftamp 
and  ftrain  out  the  Juice;  put  to  it  grated  Manchet,  the  Yolk  of  as 
many  Eggs  as  in  the  former  Compofition  of  the  Carrot -Pudding-, 
fome  Marrow  Ihred  fmall,  Nutmeg,  Sugar,  fome  Corinths  (if  you 
pleafe)  a  few  Cano  ways,  Rofe  or  Orange-flower  Water  (as  you  bell  like) 
to  make  it  grateful.  Mingle  all  with  a  little  boil’d  Cream  ;  and  fet  the 
Dilh  or  Pan  in  the  Oven,  with  a  Garnilh  of  Puff-pafte.  It  will  require 
but  very  moderate  baking.  Thus  have  you  Receipts  for  Herh-Pud- 

dings. 

on,  Shir  ret -Milk  is  made  by  boiling  the  Roots  tender,  and  the 
Pulp  {trained  out,  put  into  Cream  or  New-Milk  boil’d,  with  three  or 
four  Yolks  of  Eggs,  Sugar,  large  Mace,  and  other  Spice,  &c.  And 
thus  is  compoled  any  other  Root-Milk.  See  Fleet  a? .  p.  138. 


30.  Tanjy . 
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36.  Tanfy.  Take  the  Gratings  or  Slices  of  three  Naples- Bi feu  its, 
put  them  into  half  a  Pint  of  Cream,  with  twelve  frelh  Eggs,  four  ol 
the  Whites  call  out,  ftrain  the  reft,  and  break  them  with  two  Spoonfuls 
of  Role-water,  a  little  Salt  and  Sugar,  half  a  grated  Nutmeg :  And 
when  ready  for  the  Pan,  put  almoft  a  Pint  of  the  Juice  of  Spinach, 
Cleaver,  Beets,.  Com-Sallet,  green  Corn,  Violet  or  Primrofe  tender 
Leaves,  (  for  of  any  of  thele  you  may  take  your  Choice)  with  a  very 
lmall  Sprig  of  Tanfy,  and  let  it  be  fry’d  fo  as  to  look  green  in  the  Dilh, 
with  a  Strew  of  Sugar,  and  ftore  of  the  Juice  of  Orange  :  Some  affect 

to  have  it  fry’d  a  little  brown  and  crifp. 

3 1 .  Tart  of  Herbs.  An  Herb-T art  is  made  thus :  Boil  frefh  Cream 
or  Milk,  with  a  little  grated  Bread  or  Naples-Bifcuit  (which  is  better) 
to  thicken  it ;  a  pretty  quantity  of  Chervile,  Spinach,  Beet  (or  what 
other  Herb  you  pleafe)  being  firft  parboil’d  and  chopp’d.  Then  add 
Macaron ,  or  Almonds  beaten  to  a  Pafte,  a  little  lweet  Butter,  the 
Yolk  of  five  Eggs,  three  of  the  Whites  rejeded.  To  thefe  fome  add 
Corinths  plump’d  in  Milk,  or  boil’d  therein,  Sugar,  Spice  at  Difcreti- 
on,  and  ftirring  it  all  together  over  the  Fire,  bake  it  in  the  Tart-Pan. 

3  a.  Thiftle.  Take  the  long  Stalks  of  the  middle  Leaf  of  the  Mil¬ 
ky -T  hi  ft  le  about  May ,  when  they  are  young  and  tender:  Walk  and 
fcrape  them,  and  boil  them  in  Water,  with  a  little  Salt,  till  they  are 
very  foft,  and  fo  let  them  lie  to  drain.  They  are  eaten  with  frelh 
Butter  melted  not  too  thin,  and  is  a  delicate  and  wholfome  Dilh.  O- 
ther  Stalks  of  the  lame  kind  may  be  fo  treated,  as  the  Bur ,  being 
tender  and  difarmed  of  its  Prickes,  &c. 

33.  Tr rifles,  and  other  Tubers  and  Boleti,  are  roafted  whole  in  the 
Embers ;  then  flic’d  and  ftew’d  in  ftrong  Broth  with  Spice,  &c.  as 
Mujhroms  are.  Vide  Acetar .  p.  13  a. 

34.  Turnip.  Take  their  Stalks  (when  they  begin  to  run  up  to  Seed) 
as  far  as  they  will  eafily  break  downwards  :  Peel  and  tie  them  in  Bun¬ 
dles.  Then  boiling  them  as  they  do  Sparagus ,  are  to  be  eaten  with 
melted  Butter.  Laftly, 

35.  Minc'd,  or  Sallet- all  forts. 

Take  Almonds  blanch’d  in  cold  Water,  cut  them  round  and  thin, 
and  fo  leave  them  in  the  Water:  Then  have  pickl’d  Cucumbers,  Olives, 
Cornelians,  Capers,  Berberries,  Red  Beet,  Buds  of  Nafturtium ,  Broom, 
Purflain-Stalk,  Sampier,  Afh-keys,  Walnuts,  Mufhroms  (and  al¬ 
moft  of  all  the  pickl’d  Furniture)  with  Raifins  of  the  Sun  fton’d,  Ci¬ 
tron  and  Orange-peel,  Corinths  (well  cleans’d  and  dry’d)  &c.  mince 
them  feverally  (except  the  Corinths)  or  all  together  j  and  ftrew  them 
over  with  any  Candy’d  Flowers,  and  lo  difpofe  of  them  in  the  lame 
Dilh  both  mix’d,  and  by  themfelves.  To  thefe  add  roafted  Maroons, 
Tiflachios ,  \ Pine-Kernels ,  and  of  Almonds  four  times  as  much  as  of 
the  reft,  with  fome  Role-water.  Here  alfo  come  in  the  pickl’d  Flowers 
and  Vinegar  in  little  China-D ilhes.  And  thus  have  you  an  Univerfal 
JV inter- Sallet,  or  an  All-fort  in  Compendium,  fitted  for  a  City-Feaft, 
and  diftinguilhed  from  the  Grand-Sallet }  which  fhould  confift  of  the 
Green  blanch’d  and  unpickl’d,  under  a  ftately  Bennajh  of  Sellery ,  a- 
dorn’d  with  Buds  and  Flowers. 

And  thus  have  we  prefented  you  a  Tafte  of  our  Englijh  Garden 
Houfewifry  in  the  matter  of  Sallet s :  And  tho’  fome  of  ’em  may  be 
vulgar,  (as  are  moft  of  the  beft  Things  ;  )  yet  fhe  was  willing  to  im¬ 
part  them,  to  Ihew  the  Plenty,  Riches,  and  Variety  of  th z  Sallet-Gar- 
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den:  And  to  juftify  what  has  been  afferted  of  the  Poffibility  of  living 
(not  unhappily)  on  Herbs  and  ^Plants,  according  to  Original  and  "Di¬ 
vine  Institution ,  improved  by  Time  and  long  Experience.  And  if  we 
have  admitted  Mujhroms  among  the  reft  (contrary  to  our  Intention, 
and  for  Reafons  given,  Acetar.  p.  13a.)  fince  many  will  by  no  means 
abandon  them,  we  have  endeavoured  to  prefer ve  them  from  thofe  per¬ 
nicious  Effe&s  which  are  attributed  to,  and  really  in  them:  We  cannot 
tell  indeed,  whether  they  were  fo  treated  and  accommodated  for  the 
moft  luxurious  of  the  Cafarean  Tables ,  when  that  Monarchy  was  in 
its  higheft  Strain  of  Epicurifm ,  and  ingrofs’d  this  Hangout  for  their 
fecond  Courle  ;  whilft  this  we  know,  that  ftis  but  what  Nature  affords 
all  her  Vagabonds  under  every  Hedge. 

And  now,  that  our  Sallets  may  not  want  a  Glafs  of  generous  Wine 
of  the  lame  Growth  with  the  reft  of  the  Garden  to  recommend  it,  let 
us  have  your  Opinion  of  the  following. 

Cowjlip-Wine .  To  every  Gallon  of  Water  put  two  Pounds  of  Su¬ 
gar  ;  boil  it  an  Hour,  and  fet  it  to  cool :  Then  fpread  a  good  brown 
Toaft  on  both  Sides  with  Teaft :  But  before  you  make  ufe  of  it,  beat 
fome  Syrop  of  Citron  with  it,  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Syrop  to  each 
Gallon  of  Liquor:  Then  put  in  the  Toaft  whilft  hot,  to  affift  its  Fer¬ 
mentation ,  which  will  ceafe  in  two  Days;  during  which  time  call  in 
the  Cow [lift -Flowers  (a  little  bruifed,  but  not  much  ftamp’d)  to  the 
Quantity  of  half  a  Bulhel  to  ten  Gallons  (or  rather  three  Pecks)  four 
Limons  flic’d,  with  the  Rinds  and  all.  Laftly,  one  Pottle  of  White  or 
Rhenijh  Wine;  and  then  after  two  Days,  tun  it  up  in  a  fweet  Cask. 


Some  leave  out  all  the  Syrop. 

And  here,  before  we  conclude,  fince  there  is  nothing  of  more  con- 
ftantUfe  than  good  Vinegar;  or  that  has  fo  near  an  Affinity  to  all  our 
Ac et aria,  we  think  it  not  amifs  to  add  the  following  (much  approved) 

Receipt. 

Vinegar .  To  every  Gallon  of  Spring  Water,  let  there  be  allowed 
three  Pounds  of  Malaga-Raiftns  :  Put  them  in  an  earthen  Jar,  and 
place  them  where  they  may  have  the  hotteft  Sun  from  May  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  :  Then  preffing  them  well,  tun  the  Liquor  up  in  a  very  ftrong 
Iron-hoop’d  Veffel,  to  prevent  its  burfting.  It  will  appear  very  thick 
and  muddy  when  newly  prefs'd,  but  will  refine  in  the  Veffel,  and  be 
as  clear  as  Wine.  Thus  let  it  remain  untouched  for  three  Months  before 
it  be  drawn  off,  and  it  will  prove  excellent  Vinegar , 

Rutter.  Butter  being  likewife  fo  frequent  and  neceffary  an  Ingre¬ 
dient  to  divers  of  the  foregoing  Appendants ,  it  Ihould  be  carefully 
melted,  that  it  turn  not  to  Oil ;  which  is  prevented  by  melting  it  lei- 
fUrdy,  with  a  little  fair  Water  at  the  bottom  of  the  Diffi  or  Pan  ;  and 
by  continual  Ihaking  and  ftirring,  kept  from  boiling  or  over-heating, 

which  makes  it  rank.  ^  - 

Other  rare  and  exquifite  Liquors  and  Teas  (Products  of  our  C iar~ 

dens  only)  we  might  fuperadd,  which  we  leave  to  our  Lady  Houfe - 
wives ,  whofe  Province  indeed  all  this  while  it  is» 
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Y^alendari um  Horten fe .* 

OR,  THE 

Gardiner’s  Almanack, 

Directing  what  he  is  to  do 

M  onthly  throughout  the  Y e a r * 

And  what 

FRUITS  and  FLOWERS 

Are  in  PRIME. 


By  JOHN  EVELTN ,  Efq; 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


• - - - Labor  attus  in  orbem. 

V  i  it  g.  Georg,  i. 

Satis  admirari  nequeo,  quod  primo  feriptorum  meorum  exordio  jure 
conquejius  fum  :  Cater  arum  Artium  minus  'vita  necejfariarum  re - 
pertos  Antiftites ,  Agricultural  neq\  Dilcipulos,  neq ;  Prseceptores 
invent  os. 

Columell.  lib.  -  ixr.  cap.  i. 
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T  O 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY,  Efq; 


Sir, 

HIS  Hortalan  Ralendar  is  yours,  mindful  of  the  Ho¬ 
nour  once  conferred  on  it,  when  you  were  pleafed  to  fui- 
pend  your  nobler  Raptures ,  and  think  it  worthy  your 
tranfcribing.  It  appears  now  with  lome  Advantaged 
which  it  then  wanted  ;  becaufe  it  had  not  that  of  pub- 
lifhing  to  the  JV or  Id ,  how  infinitely  I  magnify  your  Con - 
tempt  of  (  not  to  fay  Revenge  upon  )  it ;  whilft  you  Hill  continue  in 
Tojfejfion  of  your  Self. \  and  of  that  Repofe  which  fo  few  underhand,  in 
exchange  for  thofe pretty  Miferies  you  have  elfay’d :  O  the  fweet  Eve - 
nings  and  Mornings ,  and  all  the  Hay  befides,  which  are  yours  1 

- - -  while  CowleyV  made 

The  happy  Tenant  of  the  Shade. 

And  the  Sun  in  his  Garden  gives  him  all  he  defires,  and  all  that  he 
would  enjoy :  The  Purity  of  vifible  Obje&s,  and  of  pure  Nature ,  be¬ 
fore  file  was  vitiated  by  Impofture  or  Luxury  ! 

- — Books ,  wife  Hifcourfe ,  Gardens  and  Fields , 

And  all  the  Joys  that  unmix'd  Nature  y  ields.  Mile. 

You  gather  the  firft  Rofes  of  the  Spring ,  and  Apples  of  Autumn  :  And  Primus  teie 
as  the  Thilofopher  in  Seneca  defir'd  only  Bread  and  Herbs  to  difpute  rofam  atq',ait* 
Felicity  with  Jupiter  ;  you  vie  Happinefs  in  a  thoufand  eafy  and  fweet  tum?JocarPer$ 
Diverfions ;  not  forgetting  the  innocent  Toils  which  you  cultivate  ;  the 
Leifure  and  the  Liberty ,  the  Books ,  the  Meditations ,  and  above  all, 
the  learned  and  choice  Friendjbips  that  you  enjoy:  Who  would  not, 
like  You ,  Cacher  fa  vie  ?  ’Twas  the  wife  Imprefs  of  Balzac ,  and  of 
Tlutarch  before  him ;  you  give  it  Luftre  and  Interpretation.  I  allure 
you,  Sir,  it  is  what  in  the  World  I  molt  inwardly  breathe  after  and  pur- 
fue,  not  to  fay  that  I  envy  your  Felicity ,  deliver'd  from  the  gilded  Im~ 
pertinencies  of  Life,  to  enjoy  the  Moments  of  a  folid  and  pure  Content - 
ment\  fince  thofe  who  knowhow  ufe fully  you  employ  this  glorious 
Recefej  muft  needs  be  forc’d  either  to  Imitate y  or,  as  I  do,  to  Celebrate 
your  Example .  z 


J.  Evelyn. 
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KALEN  D  A  R 

S  Paradife  ( thoy  of  God’s  own  Planting  )  was  no  longer 
Paradife  than  the  Man  whs  put  into  it,  to  drefs  it,  and  to 
keep  it }  fo%  nor  will  our  Gardens  ( as  near  as  we  can 
contrive  them  to  the  refemblance  of  that  blejfed  Abode) 
remain  long  in  their  Perfedion,  unlefs  they  are  alfo  con¬ 
tinually  cultivated.  But  when  we  have  fo  much  celebrated  the  Life 
and  Felicity  of  an  excellent  Gard’ner,  as  to  think  it  preferable  to  all 
other  Hiverftons  whatfoever ;  it  is  not  becaufe  of  the  Leifure  which 
he  enjoys  above  other  Men  ;  Eafe  and  Opportunity ,  which  minifter  to 
vain  and  infignificant  Delights  ;  fuch  as  Fools  derive  from  fenfual  Ob¬ 
jects  :  We  dare  boldly  pronounce  it,  there  is  not  amongft  Men  a  more 
laborious  Life  than  is  that  of  a  good  Gard’nerT;  but  becaufe  a  Labour 
full  of  Tranquility  and  Satisfaction  •  Natural  and  Inftrudive,  and  fuch 
as  {if  any)  contributes  to  the  moft  ferious  Contemplation,  Experience, 
Health,  and  Longevity,  munera  nondum  intellect  Deum.  In  Jum , 
a  Condition  it  is,  furnijhed  with  the  moft  innocent ,  laudable ,  and pu- 
reft  0f  earthly  Felicities •  and  fuch  as  does  certainly  make  the  near  eft 
Approaches  to  that  blelfed  State,  where  only  they  enjoy  all  things 
without  Bains ;  fo  as  thofewho  were  led  only  by  the  Light  of  Nature, 
becaufe  they  cou'd  fancy  none  more  happy ,  thought  it  worthy  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  Souls  of  their  departed  Heroes,  and  moft  Illuftrious  of 
Mortals . 

Fratermijfas  But  to  return  to  the  Labour,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  excellent  which 
duodecim  ^  ps  tQ  fo  atta'ineg  without  it :  A  Gardner’s  Work  is  never  at  an  end ; 

nu m^periiffh,  it  begins  with  the  Year,  and  continues  to  the  next :  He  prepares  the 
rufifua  qua-  Ground,  and  then  he  fows  it  •  after  that  he  plants,  and  then  he  ga- 
VffeTe°rtt.nfiat  thers  the  Fruits :  But  in  all  the  intermedial  Spaces  he  is  careful  to 
guare,  ?;ecef-  drefs  it ;  fo  as  Columella,  fpeaking  of  this  continual  Ajftduity ,  tells 
us,  A  Gard’ner  is  not  only  to  reckon  upon  the  lofs  of  bare  twelve  Hours, 
cfficu  monitio  but  of  a  whole  Year,  unlefs  he  immediately  fet  about  the  doing  that 
<a'  Vu}endet  which  ought  to  be  done  that  very  infant:  And  therefore  is  filch  a 
SyderumCce-  Monthly  Notice  of  this  Task  as  depends  upon  the  Signs  and  Seafons, 
li.  See.  Coi.R,  highly  necejfary. 

*  Geor  T  *  -  tam  funt  Arduri  Sydera  nobis. 

Hedorumque  dies  fervandi,  SC  lucidus  Anguis  ; 

Quam  quibus  in  patriam  ventofa  per  aequora  vedis. 

Pontus,  Sc  Oftriferi  fauces  tentantur  Abydi. 


i 


Gardiners 
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Gard’ners  had  need  each  Star  as  well  to  know , 

The  Kid,  the  Dragon,  and  Ar&urus  too , 

As  Sea-men,  who ,  thro ’  difinal  Storms , 

Zb  pafs  the  Oyfter-breeding  Hellelpont. 

All  which  duly  weighed,  how  precious  Time  A,  how  precipitous 
the  Occahon,  how  many  Things  to  be  done  in  their  juft  Seafon,  and 
how  intolerable  a  Confufion  fncceeds  the  final  left  Neglect  (  after  once 
a  Ground  is  in  order )  we  thought  we  Jhould  not  attempt  an  unaccep¬ 
table  Work,  if  here  we  endeavour  d  to  prefent  our  Lovers  of  the 
Garden  with  a  compleat  Cycle  of  what  is  requifte  to  be  done  through¬ 
out  every  Month  of  the  Year  ;  and  the  Parts  dijpos'd  in  fitch  Order, 
as  may  not  only  facilitate  the  Work ,  but  render  it  agreeable ,  and  re¬ 
deem  it  from  that  extreme  Perplexity ,  which  for  want  of  a  conftant 
and  uniform  Method,  we  find  does  fo  univerfally  dijtraffi  the  vulgar 
Sort  of  Gardiners:  They  know  not  {for  the  moft  part)  the  Seafons 
when  Things  are  to  be  *  done ;  and  when  at  any  Time  they  come  to  *  Quia  caput 
know,  there  often  falls  out  fo  many  Things  to  be  done  on  the  fiidden ,  ftjf 
that  fome  of  them  muft  of  Necejfty  be  neglected  for  that  whole  Year,  fu  agendum 
which  is  the  great  eft  Detriment  to  this  Myftery,  and  frequently  irre -  &c-  Co1- 

IT  “  1»  1.  C.  I. 

cover  able. 

We  are  yet  far  from  impoftng  {by  any  Thing  we  have  here  ailed fd 
concerning  thefe  Menftrual  Periods)  thofe  nice  and  hypercritical 
Punbiilo's,  which  fome  Aftrologers,  and  fuch  as  purfue  their  Rules, 
feem  to  oblige  our  Gardiners  to ;  as  if  forfooth,  all  were  loft ,  and  our 
Pains  to  no  Purpofe>  unlefs  the  Sowing  and  the  Planting,  the  Cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  Pruning,  were  perform'd  in  fuch  and  fuch  an  exahi  Mi-  ca.deR.R . 
nute  of  the  Moon:  In  hac  autem  Ruris  difciplina  non  defideratur  ejuf-  ub' lx-  ca2- 
modi  fcrupulofitas.  There  are,  indeed ,  fome  certain  Seafons,  and  J  ' 
fufpeCta  tempora,  which  the  prudent  Gardiner  ought  carefully  {as 
much  as  in  him  lies )  to  prevent :  But  as  to  the  reft,  let  it  fuffice , 
that  he  diligently  follow  the  Obfervations  which  {with  fome  Indu* 
ftry)  we  have  collected  together ,  and  here  prefent  him,  as  in  fo  tna- 
ny  Synoptical  Tables  calculated  for  his  Monthly  P)fe  ;  to  the  end  he 
may  pretermit  nothing  which  is  under  ^/jTnfpeCtion,  and  is  necelTary, 
or  diftraff  his  Thoughts  and  Employment  before  the  Seafons  re¬ 
quire  it. 

Let  none  therefore  defpife  and  negleEl  thefe  Jhort  Directions ,  fo 
freely  and  ingenuoujly  imparted ;  I  (hall  not  fay  to  the  Regret  of  all 
our  Mercenary  Gardiners,  becaufe  I  have  much  Obligation  to  fome 
above  that  Epithet;  who  being  certainly  amongft  the  moft  expert  of 
their  Profeffion  in  England,  are  no  lefs  to  be  celebrated  for  their  free 
Communications  to  the  Publick,  by  divers  Obfervations  of  theirs 
which  have  furnijhed  to  this  Defigm  And  it  is  from  the  Re  halt  of 
very  much  Experience,  and  an  extraordinary  Inclination  to  cherijh  fo 
innocent  and  laudable  a  Diverfion,  and  to  incite  an  AffeCtion  in  the 
Noblefs  of  this  Nation  towards  it;  that  there  are  fome  fo  kind  and 
generous ,  as  to  communicate  their  Knowledge  in  the  Hortulan  Myfte¬ 
ry,  without  Impofture,  or  invidious  Referve.  The  very  Catalogue 
of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  for  the  Orchard  and  the  Parterre,  will  gratify 
the  moft  innocent  of  the  Senies,  and  whoever  elfe  J, hall  be  to  feek  a  rare 
and  univerfal  Choice  for  his  Plantation, 


Touching 
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Touching  the  Method,  it  is  fo  obvious ,  ;/^/r  no  farther 

CDireClions  \  and  the  Confequent  will  prove  fo  certain ,  that  a  W ork 
of  the  bufiefl  Tains  is  by  this  little  Inftrument  gviisfe  not  only  eafy , 
tt;*?  faid)  agreeable ,  capable  to  prefeiwe  a  Garden  i// 
f/vzf  Perfection  of  Beauty  ^#</Luftre,  without  Coufuficn  Preju¬ 
dice.  iVflr  indeed  could  we  think  of  a  more  comprehenfive  Expedi¬ 
ent,  whereby  to  affift  the  frail  and  torpent  Memory  through  fo  multi¬ 
farious  and  numerous  an  Employment  ( the  daily  Subject  of  a  Gardi- 
ner\r  Care)  than  by  fuch  an  Oeconomy  and  Dilcipline,  as  our  Indu- 
firious  Gardiner  may  himfelf  be  continually  improving  from  his  own 
Oblervations  and  Experience.  In  the  mean  time ,  we  havey  at  the 
Infance  of  very  many  Per  Tons,  who  have  been  f>  leafed  to  acknowledge 
the  Effects  of  former  lefs  perfect  Impreffions,  thought  good  to  pub - 
lijh  and  enlarge  this  Edition.  But  the  Kalendar  might  be  confiderably 
augmented ,  and  recommend  it  felf  to  more  Univerfal  Ufe,  by  taking  in 
the  Monthly  Employments  of  all  the  Parts  of  Agriculture,  as  they 
Col.  de  R.  R.  have  been  begun  to  us  in  Columella,  Palladius,  de  Seres,  Auguftino 
PalW/i'i.11*  Ga^°’  Vincenzo  Tanara,  Herrera,  our  Tuffer,  Markham,  and  others ; 
fit.  io  ’  efpecially ,  if  well  and  judicioufly  apply' d  to  the  Climate  and  Temper 
of  the  feveral  Countries:  But  it  were  here  befides  our  Inflitution, 
nor  would  the  Pages  contain  them.  kWh  at  is  yet  found  vacant,  has  been 
purpofeiy  left  fo ,  that  our  Gardiner  may  /up  ply  as  he  finds  Caufe  ;  for 
which  reafon  likewife  we  have  rang'd  both  the  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Prime  after  fomewhat  a  promifeuous  Order ,  that  the  Method  might 
fi  be purfiCd  with  the  leaf  TOiforder.  Lafily , 

The  Fruits  and  Flowers  in  Prime  are  to  be  as  well  confider'd  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  Lading  and  Continuance,  as  to  their  Maturity  and 
Beauty. 

That  it  may  appear  what  Additions,  and  confiderable  Improve¬ 
ments,  are  made  to  this  Edition,  1  have  caufe d  the  Margents  to  be 
pointed  where  they  occur . 


J-  E. 


Kalen - 


JANUARY 


Hath  xxxi  Days. 
Sun  rifcs  8h — o 


-long  8h— -o 
-Sets  411— o1 


To  be  done 


In  the  Orchard  and  Olitcry  Garden . 


Note,  That  for 
theKifmgand 
Setting  of  the 
Sun,  and 
Length  of  the 
Days,  I  com¬ 
mute  from  the 
fir  ft  of  every 
Month,  Lon* 
don  Lat. 


R  E  N  C  H  the  Ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the 
Spring  :  Prepare  alio  Soil,  and  ufe  it  where  you 
have  Occahon  j  *  for  which  Purpofe  make  plentiful 

•  Provifion  of  Neats,  Horfe ,  and  Sheeps  Dung 

•  especially,  that  you  may  have  lome  of  two  Yeais 

•  Preparation,  by  now  and  then  Stirring,  and  open- 

•  ing  it  to  the  Air,  and  laftly,  fereening  it,  relerve 

•  it  for  Ufe  in  lome  hard-bottomed  lhady  Place,-  a 

•  little  excavated,  that  the  Rain  wafh  not  away  the  Virtue  of  it.  Suf™ 

•  fer  no  JFeeds  to  grow  on  it :  Have  fome  Heaps  of  iweet  rOnder*cPa- 

•  fture  natural  Mould,  and  fine  Loam,  to  mingle  with  you*  T)ung,  as 

•  occahon  requires. 

•  Note ,  That  the  Dung  of  Pigeons  and  Poultry  ,  mix  d  with 

•  Mould,  is  excellent  for  the  Fig-Tree,  (  to  which  I  now  advife  you  to 

•  lay  it )  Afparagus,  Strawberries,  SCc.  but  then  it  mull  have  pals’d 

•  its  firft  Heat,  left  apply’d  before,  it  burn  the  Plant,  ' 

•  Horfe  Aung,  if  not  exceedingly  rotted,  will  infedb  the  Ground 

•  with  Knot-grafs,  the  very  worji  of  Garden-weeds  }  and  is  therefore 

•  only  proper  for  moift  and  cold  Grounds,  and  to  be  usd  for  the  Hot- 

•  Bed . 

•  Abricots  and  Peaches  require  rather  a  natural,  rich,  and  mellow 

•  Soil,  than  much  Dung.  ;  .  r  • 

•  Drefs  your  Sweet-Herb  Beds  rather  with  a  new  Moulding  every 

•  Second  Tear,  than  with  over-dunging  or  rank  Soil. 

•  Mould,  made  of  the  rotting  of  meeds ,  &c.  is  apt  to  produce  the 

•  lame  IF ceds.  Vide  PDifcourfe  of  Earth,  p.  ip« 


See  the  "Dire¬ 
ctions  in  my 
Treats fe  of 
Earth, 


6  S 


Die 


* 


ipo  Kakndariuni  Horten fe. 

Jan.  Oltt.  Dig  Borders ,  &c.  * Uncover ,  as  yet,  /sW-f  of  7m\r,  where  ^/rf- 
queation  is  requifite.- 

Plant  Quick-fets ,  and  tranfplant  Fruit-Trees ,  if  not  finifh’d  :  Set 
*  See  Afr.  *  jf  and  begin  to  prune  the  0/*/ :  Frttne  the  Branches  of  Or- 
chard  Fruit-Trees  ;  efpecially  the  long  planted,  and  that  towards  the 
c?  j.W<*  Tdecreafe  :  But  for  fuch  as  are  newly  planted,  they  need  not  be  dis¬ 
branched  till  the  Sap  begins  to  ftir,  that  is,  not  till  March  ;  that  fo 
the  Wound  may  be  healed,  with  the  Scar  and  Stub ,  which  our  Frofts 
do  frequently  leave:  Befides,  one  then  bell:  difcerns  the  Fruit -buds. 
In  this  Work  cut  off  all  the  Shoot  of  Augufi \  unlefs  the.  nakednefs  of 
the  Place  incline  you  to  lpare  it:  Confult  my  French  Gardiner,  Fart  i8 
Pmonc.%.  Sett.  3.  For  this  is  a  moft  material  Addrefs,  9  towards  which  thefe 

•  Ihort  Directions  may  contribute. 

•  Learn  firft  to  know  and  diftinguilh  the  Bearing  and  Fruit  buds 

•  from  the  Leaf- buds :  The  Fruit-buds  are  always  fuller  and  more 

•  turgid :  Thefe  you  are  carefully  to  Spare,  and  what  you  prune  from 

•  the  reft,  cut  off  llanting  above  the  Bud »  with  a  very  ftiarp  Knife, 

•  leaving  no  Rags. 

•  In  taking  off  an  whole  Branch  or  Limb,  cut  dole  to  the  Stem, 

9  that  the  Bark  may  cover  it  the  looner. 

•  Thole  Buds  which  either  put  forth  juft  between  the  Stem  and 

•  Wall  ( in  Mural-Trees  only  )  or  oppoftte  to  them,  are  to  be  rub- 

•  bed  off  as  foon  as  they  appear,  Sparing  only  the  collateral  Branches. 

•  Keep  your  Wall  and  Tali  fade  Trees  from  mounting  too  haftily, 

•  that  they  may  form  beautiful  and  Spreading  Branches,  Sharp’d  like  a 

•  Lady's  Fan ,  and  dole  to  the  Ground. 

•  Take  the  Water-boughs  quite  away,  which  are  thole  that  on  Stan - 

•  dards  being  lhaded,  and  dripp’d  upon,  remain  fmooth  and  naked 

•  without  Buds. 

•  Where  you  defire  Mural  Fruit-Trees  fhould  Spread,  garnilh,  and 

•  bear,  cut  Smoothly  off  the  next  unbearing  Branch. 

•  Forbear  pruning  Wall-Fruit  that  is  tender,  till  February. 

9  Where  Branches  are  So  thick  and  entangled,  that  they  gall  one 
•another,  or  exclude  the  Sun  and  Air ,  thin  the  Place  at  Difcre- 

•  tion. 

You  may  now  begin  to  Kail  and  Trim  your  Wall-Fruit ,  and 
Efp  alters. 

CleanSe  Trees  of  Mofsy  SCc.  the  Weather  moift. 

Gather  Cyons  for  Graffs  before  the  Buds  Sprout ;  and  about  the  lat-- 
ter  end,  graff  them  in  the  Stock,  Fears ,  Cherries ,  and  Flums  ,  and 

•  remember  this  for  a  fpecial  Rule ,  That  you  always  take  the  Cyon 
9  from  Some  goodly  and  plentifully-bearing  Tree :  For  if  it  be  from  a 

•  young  Tree,  or  one  which  has  not  yet  born  Fruit  (  though  of  never 

•  So  excellent  a  Kind  )  it  will  be  a  long  Time  e’er  your  Graff  produce 

•  any  Fruits  conliderable. 

Now  alSo  remove  your  Kernel-fiocks  to  more  commodious  Diftan- 
*  Vide  March,  ces  in  your  Nurfery ,  cutting  off  the  f  Top-Root .  Set  Beans ,  Feafe , 
&c. 

Sow  alfo  (  if  you  pleafe  )  for  early  Cauly-flowers . 

Sow  Chervil,  Lettuce ,  Radijh »  and  other  (  more  delicate )  Sallet- 
ings  ;  if  you  will  raile  in  the  Hot-Bed. 

In  over-wet,  or  hard  Weather,  cleanfe ,  mendy  Jharpen ,  and  prepare 
Garden-Tools . 

Turn 
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Turn  up  your  Bee-hives *  and  fprinkle  them  with  a  little  warm  and  JanClit . 
fweet  W or t ;  do  it  dexteroufly. 

Fruits  in  Prime y  and  yet  lifting* 

APPLES. 

KEntiJh  Tiffin*  Ruffe  t  Tiffin*  Golden  Tiffin*  French  Tiffin* 

Kirton  Tiffin *  Holland  Tiffin *  John- Af fie*  Winter  Queen¬ 
ing*  Marigold *  Harvey-Affle,  Tomewater ,  Tomeroy*  Golden  ‘Don- 
cet *  Afts*  Re  in  e  ting*  Lones  Tear -main*  Winter  Tear-main9  6Cc» 

PEARS. 

Winter  Musk *  ( bakes  well )  Winter  Norwich *  (  excellently  ba- 
ked)  Winter  Bergamot*  Winter  Bon-creftien*  both  Mural:  Vergou - 
/tfx,  the  great  Surrein ,  &c. 

JANUARY 

Hath  xxxi  Days— — long  Sh— o® 

Sun  rifes  8h— o”— Sets  6™ 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden. 

SE  T  up  your  Trafs  for  V ermine ;  elpecially  in  your  Nurferies 
of  Kernels  and  Stones *  and  amongft  your  bulbous  Roots  ;  *  which 
•  will  now  be  in  Danger.  A  Tafte  made  of  coarfe  Honey*  wherein  is 
8  mingled  Green-glafs  beaten,  with  Coffer  as*  may  be  laid  near  their 
8  Haunts.  About  the  middle  of  this  Month ,  plant  now  your  Anemo - 
ny  Roots *  and  Ranunculus's *  which  you  will  be  fecure  of,  without 
covering *  or  farther  Trouble  :  Prelerve  from  too  great  and  continuing 
Rains  (  if  they  happen  )  Snow  and  Fro  ft*  our  choiceft  Anemonies  and 
Ranunculus's  low'd  in  Seftember  or  October  for  earlier  Flowers :  Al- 
fo  your  Carnations*  and  luch  Seeds  as  are  in  peril  of  being  walh'd  out, 
or  over-chill' d and  frozen  ;  covering  them  under  Shelter ,  and  ftriking 
off  the  Snow  where  it  lies  too  weighty  \  for  it  certainly  rots,  and  burfts 
your  early-fet  Anemonies  and  Ranunculus' s ,  &c.  unlefs  planted  now  in 
the  Hot-Beds ;  for  now  is  the  Seafon *  and  they  will  Flower  even  in 
London.  Towards  the  end *  earth-up,  with  frelh  and  light  Mould,  the 
Roots  of  thofe  Auricula's  which  the  Frofts  may  have  uncover'd  ;  fil¬ 
ling  up  the  Chinks  about  the  Sides  of  the  Tots  where  your  choiceft 
are  fet,  but  they  need  not  be  hous'd  5  it  is  a  hardy  Plant. 

% 


Flowers 


!  $2  1 

Jan.Bar, 
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Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lajling* 

Winter  Aconite  ,  fome  Anemonies \  Winter  Cyclamen  ,  Black 
Hellebor ,  Brumal  Hyacinth ,  Oriental  Jacinth ,  Levantine 
NarcifTus ,  Hepatica ,  Brimrojes,  Laurus-tinus,  Mezereon , 

&c.  efpecially  if  raifed  in  the  Hot-Bed.  Note, 

•  That  both  thefe  and  Flowers ,  are  more  early  ox  tardy ,  both 

as  to  their  prime  Seafins  for  eating,  and  Perfection  of  blowing  accon  - 
in'b-  as  the  jb/7  and  Situation  are  qualify  U  by  Nature  or  Acct  .e a  . 

ir> 

That  to  this  *«■«>»  of  Monthly  Flowers ,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
for  the  cci/We  Period  that  any  Flower  continues,  from  its  fit  ft 
to  its  final  withering. 


3€ 


F  E  ARY 

Hath  xxviii  Days^1— -long  t?1’ 
Sun  rifes  711—  1 3m— 


r 


.24^ 

•45ra 


A  _ _ 


To  be  done 


In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden. 

C;UOT  “3.i  > 

RUNE  Fruit -T i rees  and  Vines  as  yet ; ,  for-  now  is  your  Seafon 
,  to  bind,  plajh,  nail,  and  drefi,  without  danger  of  Froft :  This 
M  be  underftood  of  the  moft  tender  and  delicate  Wall-Fruit ,  not  h- 
nifh’d  before ;  do  this  before  the  Buds  and  Bearers  grow  turgid  ,  and 
vet  in  the  Nectarine  and  like  delicate  Mural-Fruit,  the  later  your 
pruning  the  better,  whatever  has, been,  and  ftill  is,  the  contrary  Cu- 

Bom.  * 

•  And  let  your  Gardiner  endeavour  to  apply  the  Collateial  Branches 

•  of  his  Wall-Fruits,  as  near  as  poflibly  he  can  (  without  Violation 

•  and  unnatural  bending  and  reverting  )  to  the  Earth  os  Borders -  fa 
•as  the  Fruit  (when  grown)  may  almoft  touch,  the  Ground .  The 

•  reft  of  the  Branches  following  the  fame  Order,  will  dilplay  he  ree 

•  like  a  Lady’s  Fan,  and  reprefs  the  common  Exuberance  of  the  lead- 

•  ing  and  middle  Shoots,  which  ufually  make  too  hafty  an  Advance: 

•  A  Gardiner  expert  in  this,  and  the  right  Art  of  Trumng,  may  call 

•  himfelf  a  Workman  Jans  Reproach.  .  ...  . 

■  Remove  Grafs  of  former  Years  Graffing.  Cut  and  lay  Quickfets-, 
and  trim  up  your  Tali  fade  Fledges  and  Ef  alters.  Plant  Vines,  as  yet, 

other  Shrubs ,  Hops ,  &c.  ,  .  ,  •  w  r)  :n 

Set  all  Sorts  of  Kernels  and  Jlony  Seeds ,  *  which  ie  -  1  wi 

•  certainly  ruin,  before  they  lprout,  unlefs  prevented.  o  o\\  eJJn  ' 
Beafe ,  Rounfevals ,  Corn-fallet ,  Marigold ,  Anmfeeds  Radijh  , 
Barjenips ,  Carrots ,  Onions ,  Garlicky  5cc.  And  plant  otatoes^m 

your  worft  Ground.  1  0vV 
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Now  is  your  Seafon  for  Circumpofition  by  Tubs  or  Baskets  of  Earth ,  *^0^ 
and  for  laying  of  Branches  to  take  root.  Y  ou  may  plant  forth  your 
Cab  bag  e-T  lant  s. 

Rub  Mo fs  off  your  Trees  after  a  foaking  Rain,  and  ferape,  andcleanle 
them  of  Cankers ,  &c.  draining  away  the  wet  (if  need  require)  from 
the  too  much  moiftned  Roots ,  and  earth-up  thof b  Roots  of  your  Fruit- 
Trees  if  any  were  uncover'd.  *  Continue  to  dig  and  manure,  if  Wea- 
•  ther  permit.  Cut  off  the  Webs  of  Caterpillars ,  &c.  from  the  1  ops 
of  Twigs  and  Trees  to  burn.  Gather  Worms  in  the  Evenings  after 

Rain.  „  n  r  . 

Kit  chin-Gar  den  Herbs  may  now  be  planted,  as  Tarjiy,  op  mage , 

Onions ,  Leeks ,  and  other  hardy  Tot-Herbs.  Towards  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  this  Month ,  till  the  riles  briskly,  grajf  in  the  Cleft y 
and  fo  continue  till  the  laft  of  March ;  they  will  hold  Apples ,  Tears » 

Cherries ,  Tlums ,  &c.  the  Afe-ze;  Moon ,  and  the  OA/  ^  is  belt. 

Now  alfo  plant  out  your  Cauly-flowers  to  have  early  •  and  begin  to 
make  your  Hot-Bed  for  the  firft  Melons  and  Cucumbers  to  be  low’d  in 
the  Full;  buttruft  not  altogether  to  them.  •  You  may  all  this  Month, 

*  and  ^  former,  have  early  Sallets  on  the  Hot -Bed,  and  under  Glafs 

*  Frames  and  Bells.  Sow  Afparagus.  Laftly, 

Half  open  your  Tajfages  for  the  Bees ,  or  a  little  before  ( it  We  a- 

ther  invite ; )  but  continue  to  feed  weak  Stocks ,  &c. 

Fruits  in  or  yet  lading* 

APPLES. 

KEntiJhy  Kirton ,  Ruffe t ,  Holland  Tippins ;  SDeux-ans ,  Winter 
Queening,  Harvy  fometimes,  Tome-water,  Tome-roj)  Golden- 
‘Doucet)  Reineting)  Lones ,  Tearmain ,  Winter  Tearmain,  Stc. 

PEARS. 


Bon-Chreftien  of  Winter,  Winter  Topper  mg.  Little  Dagobert ,  &c. 


3€ 


FEBRUARY 

Hath  xxviii  days, - long  ph— 24”’ 

Sun  riles  71' — 13" - Sets  4  45™ 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden • 

COntinue  BaitS)  Vermine-Traps ,  &c.  Sow  Alaternus  Seeds  in  Cf- 
yAf,  oro/*»  Beds-)  cover  them  with  Thorns,  that  the  Toultry 
fcratch  them  not  out.  Sow  alio  Lark-Spurs}  SCc. 

6  T 


Now 
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Feb.  Par .  Nowand  then  air  your  hous’d  Carnations ,  in  warm  Days  efpecially, 

^YV  and  mild  Showers  *  but  if  like  to  prove  cold,  let  them  in  again  at 


Night.  . 

Furnifh  (  now  towards  the  end )  your  Aviaries  with  Birds  before 

they  couple,  &c.  *  and  hang  up  Materials  for  them  to  build  their  Nejfs 

*  with. 

•  Note ,  That  fuch  Birds  as  feed  not  on  Seeds  alone,  mould  be  lepa- 

*  rated  by  a  Partition  of  Wyre,  from  thofe  who  feed  on  bruifed  Seeds , 
.  Baftes ,  flejhy  ox  pulpy  Mixtures*  as  the  Sky-Lark,  Wood-Lark, 

*  Thro  file,  R .  Red-breaft,  &c. 


Flowers  in  Frime 5  or  yet  la  fling. 


Winter  Aconite,  fingle  Anemonies,  and  fome  double ;  Tulips, 
Brtecoce,  Hyacinthus ,  Stellatus,  VernalCrocus,  Black  H el- 
bore,  fingle  Hepatic  a,  Berfian  Iris,  Leucoium  Bulbofum,  Dens  Ca - 
ninus  three  leav’d,  Vernal  Cyclamen  white  and  red,  Mezereon,  Orni - 
thogal.  max .  alb.  Yellow  Violets  with  large  Leaves,  early  Daffodils , 

&c. 


MARCH 

Hath  xxxi  days.,— long  nn— 
San  rifes  <5h—  *  Sets  0511— 41® 


To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden. 

YE  T  Stercoration  is  feafonable,  and  you  may  plant  what  Trees  are 
left,  tho’  it  be  fomething;of  the  lateft,  unlefs  in  very  backward 
or  mo  if  Places. 

Now  is  your  chiefeft  and  beft  time  for  raifingon  the  Hot-bed  Melons 
Cucumbers,  Gourds,  &tc.  which  about  the  fixfh,  eighth ,  ox  tenth  T)&y 
will  be  ready  for  the  Seeds ;  and  eight  Days  after,  prick  them  forth 
at  diftances,  according  to  the  Method,  Kc. 

If  you  will  have  them  later,  begin  again  in  ten  or  twelve  Days  after 
the  firft;  and  fo  a  third  time,  to  make  Experiments.  Remember  to 
prefer ve  the  Hot-bed  as  much  as  poffible  from  Rant',  for  cool  him  you 
may  eafily,  if  too  violent,  but  not  give  it  a  competent  Heat,  if  it  be 
fpent,  without  new-making.  See  Difcourfe  of  Earth,  &Cc. 

•  Now  is  the  beft  time  for  pruning  your  young  Murals,  and  indeed 
8  other  Wall-Trees.  See  the  Reafon  in  January. 

Grdff  all  this  Month,  beginning  with  Bears,  and  ending  with  Ap¬ 
ples^  unkJfs  the  Spring  prove  extraordinary  forwards:  See  our Bomona, 

9-  3* 


Now 
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Now  allb  plant  Teaches  and  NeBarines,  but  cut  not  off  the  Top-  Mar.  Olit . 
Roots ,  as  you  do  of  other  Trees;  for  it  will  much  prejudice  them:  Prune- 
laft  Year’s  Graff's,  and  cut  off  the  Heads  of  your  budded  Stocks.  Take 
\off  the  Littier  from  your  Kernel-Beds;  fee  OBob.  or  you  may  forbear 
till  April.  *  Stir  your  new-planted  Ground ,  as  directed  in  6Difc.  of 
Earth ,  p.  13.  and  for  the  Nurfery,  p.  14. 

You  may  as  yet  cut  jjuick-fets ,  and  cover  fuchTw-ifrwArasyoulaid 
bare  in  Autumn . 

It  were  profitable  now  alfo  to  top  your  Rofe-Trees ,  (  *  which  always 

*  bear  on  the  frelh  Sprouts  of  the  fame  Spring,)  a  little  with  your  Knife 
near  a  Leaf  bud,  and  to  prune  off  the  dead  and  withered  Branches, 
keeping  them  lower  than  the  Cuftom  is,  and  to  a  {ingle  Stem.  *  Cut 

*  away  fome  Branches  of  the  Monthly  Rofe-Tree  dole,  after  the  firff 

*  bearing. 

Slip  and  fet  Sage ,  Rofemary ,  Lavender,  Thyme ,  &c. 

•  Note,  That  Rofemary  thrives  better  by  cutting  off  the  Sprigs,  than 

*  by  ragged  Slips,  which  leaves  an  incurable  Scar  on  the  old  Plant. 

*  Cut  them  therefore  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Stem ,  and  this  fofoon 

*  as  it  flowers,  which  is  commonly  in  this  Month. 

•  Where  the  Soil  is  Clay,  or  over  moift,  mingle  it  plentifully  with 

*  Brick-dufl.  f 

Sow  in  the  beginning  Endive \  Succory,  Leeks ,  Radijh,  Beets , 

Chard  Beet,  Scorzonera,  Tarfnips ,  Skirrets :  •  Sow  Skirrets  in  rich, 

*  mellow,  frefh  Earth  and  moift ;  and  when  about  a  Finger  long,  plant 

*  but  one  Jingle  Root  in  a  Hole  at  a  Foot  diftance  :  Sow  allb  Tar  fly. 

Sorrel ,  Buglofs,  Borage,  Chervil,  Sampler  (to  replant  in  May  ) 

Sellery,  Smallage,  Alifanders,  &c.  Several  of  which  continue  many 
Years  without  renewing,  and  are  molt  of  them  to  be  blanch  d  by  lay¬ 
ing  them  under  Littier,  and  earthing  up. 

Sow  alfo  Lettuce,  Onions,  Gar  lick,  Orack,  Turflain ,  Turnips , 

(to  have  early.)  Monthly  Teaje,  &c.  thele  annually.  Begin  to  tie 
up  fome  Lettuce. 

Tranfplant  the  Beet-chard  which  you  low’d  in  Auguft,  to  have  moft 
-ample  Chords, 

Sow  alfo  Carrots ,  Cabbages,  Crejfes,  Nafturtium,  Fennel,  Mar¬ 
joram,  Bafil ,  Tobacco,  &c.  And  tranfplant  any  fort  of  Medicinal 
Herbs. 

•  Whatfoever  you  now  Sow  or  Tlant  of  this  fort,  water  not  over 

*  haftily,  nor  with  too  great  a  Stream ,  for  it  hardens  the  Ground,  with¬ 
out  penetrating  ;  rather  endeavour  to  imitate  the  natural  Shower ,  bat 
{pare  not  Watering  if  neceffary. 

•  Never  call  Water  on  things  newly  planted,  nor  on  Flowers,  but 

*  at  convenient  diftance,  fo  as  rather  to  moiften  the  Ground,  without 
fobbing  the  Leaves  of  the  Tlant,  which  ends  in  fcorching. 

Mid- March  drefs  up  (with  a  little  frelh  Manure)  and  firing  your 
Strawberry- Beds,  *  clipping  away  all  their  Runners  till  they  blofforja. 

*  And  note,  That  you  can  hardly  over- water  your  Strawberry-Beds 

*  in  a  dry  Sealon  ;  yet  better  not  water  at  all,  than  too  fparingly.  Un¬ 
cover  your  Afparagus,  fpreading  and  loofning  the  Mould  about  them, 
for  their  more  ealy  penetrating;  *  flourilhing  the  Beds  thinly,  with  a 

*  little  fine  frefti  Manure.  Alio  may  you  now  tranfplant  Afparagus 
Roots  to  make  new  Beds .  SqcSDJc.  of  .Earth,  p.  34.  Uncover  alio 

Artichoaks 
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•  Artichoaks  cautioufly,  and  by  degrees:  The  like  your  Fig-Trees, 
By  this  time  your  Bees  fit;  keep  them  clofe  Night  and  Morning, 

if  the  Weather  prove  unkind.  .  „ 

Turn  your  Fruit  in  the  Room  where  it  lies,  but  open  not  yet  th 
Windows. 

Fruits  in  Prime,  or  yet  lafiing. 

APPLES. 

Olden  Ducket ,  \Doucet\  Tiffins,  Remettng,  Tones  Tear- 
main.  Winter  Tearmain,  Winter  Bon-Cretienne,  John-Affle, 

PEARS. 

Later  Bon-Chrefiien,  Double  Bloffom  Tear. 


G 

&lc. 


MARCH 

Hath  xxxi  days, - long  1  ih — I2m 

Sun rifes  6h- 19“ - Sets  o5h~4i<n. 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden. 

STake  and  Bind  up  your  weakeft  Tlants  and  Flowers  againft  the 
Winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a  moment  frojtrate 

2.  whole  Year  s  Labour.  .  ....  , 

pLnt  Box  &tc  in  Parterres.  Sow  Pinks ,  Sweet-Williams  and 

donations !  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  this  Month.  Sow  Tine- 

kernels.  Fir-feeds ,  Bays,  Alaternus,  Phillyrea ,  and  mob  perennial 

Greens  SCc.  Or  you  may  ftay  till  fomewhat  later  in  the  Month. 

Sow  Auricula- feeds  in  Pots  or  Cafes,  in  fine  WiUow-vxxxh,  a  little 

Wy;  and  place  what  you  low’d  in  September  (which  is  the  more 

proper  Seafon)  now  in  the  Shade,  and  water  lU  r  .  .. 

Plant  fome  Anemony  Roots  to  bear  late,  and  fuccefiively ;  especially 
in  and  about  London ,  where  the  Smoke  is  any  thing  tolerable;  and  it 
the  Seafon  be  very  dry,  water  them  well  once  in  two  or  three  Days,  as 
likewife  Ranunculus's.  Fibrous  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  about  the 
middle  of  this  Month ;  fuch  as  Hepatica’s,  Primrofes  Auricula  s, 
Camomile ,  Narcijfus  Tuberofe ,  Matricaria,  Gentianella ,  Hellebore 
and  other  Summer-flowers.  Set  Leucoium ,  flip  the  Kens  ox  W all¬ 
flower  *,  and  towards  the  end,  Lupines ,  Convolvolus  s,  panij  or  or 
dinary  Jafmine  You  may  now,  a  little  after  the  Equinox,  prune 
Pine  and  Fir-T rees.  See  September. 


Towards 
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Towards  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  March ,  fow  on  the  Hot -bed  Mar.  Par . 
fuch  Plants  as  are  late  bearing  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  our  Climate ;  as  r\J 
Balfamine ,  and  Balfamum  mas ,  Bomum  Amoris ,  Datura,  JEthiopic 
Apples,  l'ome  choice  Amur  ant  bus,  ‘Daffy  Is,  Geranium? s ,  Hedyfarum 
Clip  eat  um.  Humble  and  Senjitive  Plants;  Lentifcus,  Myrtle- Berries 
(fteep’d  a  while)  Capficum  Indicum,  Canna  Indie  a,  Flos  Africanus, 

Mirabile  Beruian :  Naflurtium  Ind.  Indian  Bhafeoli ,  F” ilubilis , 

Myrrh ,  Carrobs,  Marcoc ,  five  A/0.r  BaJJlonis ,  and  the  like  twv  and 
exotic  Plants  which  are  brought  us  from  hot  Countries.  Note,  That 
the  Naflurtium  Ind .  African  Marigolds,  Volubilis ,  and  fome  others, 
will  come  (though  not  altogether  lo  forward)  in  the  Cold-bed  with¬ 
out  Art ;  but  the  reft  require  much,  and  conftant  Heat,  and  therefore 
feveral  Hot-beds ,  till  the  common  Earth  be  very  warm  by  the  Ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Sun,  to  bring  them  to  a  due  Stature,  and  perfed  their 
Seeds:  Therefore  your  choiceft  Amaranthus  being  rifen  pretty  high, 
remove  them  into  another  temperate  Hot-bed ;  the  fame  you  may  do 
with  your  African  and  Senjitive  Plants  efpecially,  which  always  keep 
under  Glalfes.  See  Difcourfe  of  Earth,  p.  36,  37. 

About  the  Expiration  of  this  Month  carry  into  the  Shade  fuch  Au¬ 
ricula's,  Seedlings,  or  Blants,  as  are  for  their  Choicenefs  referved  in 
Bots. 

Tranfplant  alfo  Carnation  Seedlings .  Giving  your  Layers  frelh 
Earth,  and  fetting  them  in  the  Shade  for  a  Week  ;  then  likewife  cut 
off  all  the  fick  and  infe&ed  Leaves ;  for  now  you  may  let  your  choice 
ones  out  of  Covert,  as  direded  in  February. 

Now  do  the  farewel  Frofts  and  Eafterly  Winds  prejudice  your 
choiceft  Tulips,  and  fpot  them;  therefore  cover  fuch  with  Mats  or 
Canvas  to  prevent  Freckles ,  and  fometimes  Deftrudion.  The  fame 
Care  have  of  your  moft  precious  Anemonies,  Auricula's,  Chamadris , 

Brumal  Jacynths,  early  Cyclamen,  &c.  Wrap  your  fhorn  Cyprefs 
Tops  with  Straw  Wifps,  if  the  Eaftern  Blafts  prove  very  tedious  ; 
and  forget  not  to  cover  with  dry  Straw  or  Peaie-hame,  your  young  ex- 
pofed  Ever-greens,  as  yet  Seedlings ;  fuch  as  Fir ,  Bine ,  Bhillyrea » 

Bays ,  Cyprefs,  &Cc.  till  they  have  pafs'd  two  or  three  Years  in  the 
Nurfery,  and  are  fit  to  be  tranfplanted ;  for  the  fharp  Eafterly  and 
Northerly  Winds  tranfpierce,  and  dry  them  up.  Let  this  alio  caution 
you  upon  all  fuch  Extremities  of  Weather  during  the  whole  Winter  ;  but 
be  mindful  to  uncover  them  in  all  benign  and  tolerable  Seafons  andln- 
termiffions ;  it  being  thele  acute  Winds,  and  feldom  or  never  the  hardeft 
Frofts  or  Snows,  which  do  the  Mifchief.  About  the  End  uncover  even 
your  choiceft  Plants,  but  with  Caution;  for  the  Tail  of  the  Frofts  yet 
continuing,  and  fharp  Winds,  with  the  fudden  darting  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  fcorch  and  deftroy  them  in  a  moment ;  and  in  fuch  Weather  nei¬ 
ther  fow  nor  tranfplant. 

Sow  Stock-Gilly-flower  Seeds  in  the  Full ,  to  produce  double 
Flowers. 

•  In  the  mean  time  let  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  who  are  curious, 

•  truft  little  by  Mangonifme,  Infuc cations ,  or  Medicine  to  alter  the 

•  Species,  or  indeed  the  Forms  and  Shapes  of  Flowers  confiderably, 

•  that  is,  to  render  that  double,  which  Nature  produces  but  fingle , 

•  &c.  but  by  frequent  transplanting ,  removing ,  &c.  enriching  the 

•  Mould  to  multiply  and  double ;  and  by  ftarying  and  hardening  the 

6  U  *  Earth, 
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•  Earth  and  conlequently  taking  from  the  Roots  the  fieer  Nouiilh- 

•  meat  for  variation  and  change.  Make  much  of  this  Document. 

Now  you  may  let  your  Oranges ,  Limons,  Myrtles,  Oleanders, 
Lentifi  Hates,  Aloes,  Amomums ,  and  like  tender  Trees  and  Plants 
in  the  Bortico,  or  with  the  Windows  and  Doors  of  the  Green-houfes 
and  Confervatories  open,  lor  eight  or  ten  Days  befoie  April,  01  earliei, 
if  the  Sealbn  invite  (that  is,  if  the  lharp  Winds  be  paft)  to  acquaint 
them  gradually  with  the  Air :  I  fay  gradually  and  carefully,  for  this 
Change  is  the  moft  critical  of  the  whole  Year  5  trull  not  therefore  the 
Nights  too  confidently,  unlels  the  Weather  be  throughly  fettled :  Now 
is  allb  your  Sealbn  to  raife  Stocks  to  bud  Oranges  and  Limons  on,  by 
fowin-  the  Seeds  •  early  this  Month,  in  fuch  Mould  as  is  mentioned  m 

•  May  *  Let  the  Seeds  be  of  the  Sevil  Orange ,  hall  a  dozen  in  a  Pot 

•  is  enough,  plunging  it  in  the  Hot-bed ;  renew'd  feme  time  in  May: 
.  Thus  they  will  have  Ihot  near  a  Foot  before  Winter,  and  at  the 

•  End  of  three  Years  be  fit  for  Inoculation  ;  which  you  may  now  alio 

•  bud  at  the  End  of  this  Month,  placing  two  Buds  oppofite  to  each 
.  other  within  an  Inch  of  the  Earth.  Make  much  of  this  Hire  ft  ion. 

Some  of  the  hardieft  Ever-greens  may  not  be  tranlplanted,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Weather  be  mo  if  and  temperate.  Laftly, 

Bring  in  Materials  for  the  Birds  in  the  Aviary  to  build  their  Nefs 

withal. 


Flowers  in  Prime y  or  yet  lajling. 

,  \ 

A  A lemonies,  Spring  Cyclamen ,  Winter  Aconite ,  crocus,  Beilis , 
white  and  black  Hellebore ,  fingle  and  double  Hepatica,  Leu- 
coion,  Chama- iris  of  all  Colours,  Hens  Caninus ,  Violets ,  Frit  ilia - 
ria,  Chelidonium  fmall  with  double  Flowers,  Hermo  daily  Is,  1  uberous 
Iris ,  Hyacinth  Zeboin ,  Brumal,  Oriental,  &c.  Junquills,  great 
Chalic'd,  Hutch  Mezereon ,  Terjian  Iris,  Auricula's,  Naraffus  with 
large  Tufts,  common,  double,  and  fingle  Brimrofes,  Bracoce  Tulips, 
Spanijh  Trumpets  or  Junquils,  Violets,  yellow  Hutch  Violets,  Orni- 
thogalum  max.  alb.  Crown  Imperial,  Grape  Flowers,  Almonds  and 
Beach  Blojfoms,  Rubus  Odoratus ,  Arbo  Jud<e,  &c. 


d 

APRIL 

Hath  xxx  days,- — long  1 3'’— 2  3"’ 
Sun  rifes  5*' — 181" - Sets  6h — 

To  be  done 


In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden . 


OW  Sweet  Marjorum,  Hyjfop,  Bafil,  Thyme,  Winter  Savory, 
Scurvy -grafs,  and  all  fine  and  tender  Seeds  that  require  the  Hot- 

*  Note, 
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•  Note,  That  Sweet  Herbs  fhould  be  ftirr’d  up  and  new  moulded,  dpril  Olit. 

•  to  make  them  ftrike  frefh  Roots. 

Sow  alfo  Lettuce ,  Purflan ,  Cauliflower,  Radijb,  Leeks ,  &c. 

•  One  may  fow  Radijb  and  Carrots  together  in  the  lame  Bed,  fo  as 

•  the  firft  may  be  drawn,  whilft  the  other  is  ready.  Sow  Radijb,  Let- 

•  tuce,  Purflan,  Sampler,  Par  flips,  Carrots,  on  the  fame  Ground, 

•  gathering  each  Kind  in  their  Sealons,  leaving  the  P er flips  to  vVin- 

•  ter  :  But  it  were  good  to  change  the  Ground  for  Carrots  andParfnips 

•  now  and  then. 

•  Remember  to  weed  them  when  they  are  about  two  Inches  high, 

•  and  a  little  after  to  thin  them  with  a  linall  Haugh . 

Plant  Artichoak- flips,  &c. 

Set  French-Beans ,  &c.  And  fow  Turnips  to  have  them  early. 

You  may  yet  flip  Lavendar,  Thyme,  Pennyroyal ,  Sage,  Ro Jemary , 

&Cc.  *  and  the  oftner  you  clip  and  cut  them,  the  more  will  they  thrive. 

•  Sage  lb  drefsd.  at  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  will  cauie  it  to  continue 

•  long  and  fair  without  replanting. 

•  To  have  excellent  Salleting  all  the  Year  round,  fow  Turnip -feed, 

•  Radijb ,  Lettuce ,  Purflan ,  Borrage ,  Tarragon,  and  all  other  kinds, 

•  in  very  rich  Ground,  and  in  Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Hot-bed  co- 

•  ver’d,  '&c.  drawing  them  Root  and  all  as  loon  as  they  open  a  Leaf  as 

•  broad  as  a  Three-penny  Piece,  and  fo  repeat  fowing  monthly. 

•  Geld  and  prune  Strawberries :  Now  alfo  Wall-Trees,  efpecially 

•  the  Peach,  ihould  have  a  fecond  Pruning,  lhortning  the  Branches  juft 

•  above  the  knit  Fruit. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  Month  begin  to  plant  forth  your  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  and  fo  to  the  latter  end,  your  Ridges  well  prepared.^ 

Gather  up  Worms  and  Snails  after  Evening  Showers;  continue  this 
after  all  Summer  Rains. 

•  Soot-Alhes,  Refufe  Sweepings  of  Tobacco-Stalks,  made  into  a  line 

•  Powder,  or  Dull,  and  ftrewed  half  an  Inch  in  thicknefs  at  the  foot  of 

•  Trees,  and  now  and  then  renewed,  prevents  Pifmires,  and  other 

•  crawling  Inlefts,  from  invading  the  Fruit,  &c. 

•  Weed  and  haugh  betimes.  See  July.  In  fuch  Bordures  as  you 

•  plant  Wall-Fruit,  or  Efpaliers  (which  Bordures  fhould  be,  at  the 

•  leaft,  four  or  live  Foot  in  breadth)  plant  neither  Herbs  nor  Flowers, 

•  that  you  may  be  continually  ftirring  the  Mould  with  the  Spade,  and 

•  (as  need  is)  recreating  it  with  Compofts :  This  may  be  inftead  (and 

•  far  better)  of  Hand-weeding  ;  only  you  may  adorn  the  outward  Verge 

•  with  an  Edging  of  Pink,  Limon,  Thyme,  Veronica,  &c.  renewing 

•  them  when  you  perceive  them  to  grow  fticky,  and  leave  Gaps  ;  and 

•  you  may  fprinkle  the  reft  of  the  Surface  with  Lettuce ,  Radijb , 

•  Turnip-feeds  for  tender  Salleting,  fo  you  be  fure  to  pull  them  up 

•  Root  and  all  by  that  time  they  are  an  Inch  high,  and  lhew  a  Leaf 

•  no  broader  than  a  Three-pence. 

Open  now  your  Bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch ;  look  carefully  to 
them,  and  prepare  your  Hives ,  &c. 


Fruits 
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April  Par. 


Fruits  in  Prime 3  or  yet  lajiing* 
(APPLES. 


Pippins ,  Deux-ans,  Weft-berry  Apple ,  Ruffe  ting,  July -flowers, 
flat  Reinet ,  6Cc„ 


PEARS. 

Latter  Bon-chreftien,  Oak-pear ,  &c.  Double  Blojfom ,  &c. 
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A  P  R  I  L 

Hath  xxx  Days3_-long  i3h— 23™ 

Sun  rifcs  511-—  1  Snl— -Sets  o6h—^2m 

To  be  done 

i  In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden, 

SO  W  divers  Annuals  to  have  Flowers  all  Summer ;  as  double 
Marigold ,  ^Digitalis,  \ Delphinium ,  Cyanus  of  all  Sorts,  Candy 
Tufts,  Garden  Fanjy,  Mufcipula ,  Scabius,  Soorpoides,  Medica ,  llo- 
ly hocks.  Columbines ,  Bellvidere ,  which  renew  every  five  or  fix  Years, 
elfe  they  will  degenerate,  Sfc. 

Continue  new  and  frelh  Hot -beds  to  entertain  finch  exotick  Plants  as 
arrive  not  to  their  Perfe&ion  without  them,  till  the  Wir  and  common 
Earth  be  qualified  with  fiufficient  Warmth  to  prefierve  them  abroad  A 
Catalogue  of  thefie  you  have  in  the  former  Month. 

Tranlplant  fuch  Fibrous  Roots  as  you  had  not  finifh’d  in  March, 

•  (  for  this  is  the  better  Seafon )  as  Violets,  Hepatica ,  Frimrofes, 

.  Hellebore,  Matricaria ,  &c.  Place  Auricula  Seedlings  in  the  Shade. 

Sow  Finks,  Carnations ,  which  you  may  continue  to  trim  up,  and 
cleanfe  from  dead  and  rotten  Leaves ,  viz.  your  old  Roots.  Sovr 
Sweet-williams,  6tc.  to  flower  next  Year  :  This  after  Rain. 

Set  Lupines ,  <Rc. 

Sow  Leucoium  in  full  Moon,  lprinkle  it  thin,  frequently  remove 
them,  and  replant  in  moift  Weather  the  following  Spring, 

Sow  alfo  yet  Fine-kernels ,  Fir-feeds ,  Fhillyrea ,  Alaternus ,  and 
moft  Ferennial  Greens.  Vide  September . 

Now  take  out  your  Indian  Tuber ofes,  parting  the  Ojf-fets ,  (but 
with  Care,  left  you  break  their  Fangs  ;  •  for  it  is  from  Off-fets  only 
•  that  you  may  expert  Flowers  in  due  Time,  and  not  from  the  Mo- 
*  vide  May-  '  ther  Bulb  )  then  pot  them  in  *  natural  (not  forc'd)  Earth;  a  Layer 
of  rich  Mould  beneath ,  and  about  this  natural  Earth  to  nourifh  the 
Fibres ,  but  not  fo  as  to  touch  the  Bulbs  :  Then  plunge  your  Fots  in  a 
Hot-bed  temperately  warm ,  and  give  them  no  Water  till  they  /fringe 
.  2  and 
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and  then  fet  them  under  a  South-Wall:  In  dry  Weather  water  them  April  Par. 
freely,  and  exped  an  incomparable  Flower  in  Auguft.  Thus  Jikewife  ^  ^ 
treat  the  Narcijfus  of  Japan  (  or  Guernfey  Lilly  )  for  a  later  Flower  ; 
although  that  nice  Guriojity ,  fet  only  in  a  warm  Corner,  expofed  to 
the  South ,  without  any  Removal  at  all  for  many  Years,  has  fometimes 
prolpered’  better.  *  Sea-fand  mingled  with  the  Mould  more  plenti- 
>  fully  towards  the  Surface,  exceedingly  contributes  to  the  flouriihing 

•  of  this  rare  Exotick.  The  protuberant  Fangs  of  the  Tuca  are  to  be 
treated  like  the  Tuberofes.  Make  much  of  this  precious  Dire¬ 
ction. 

Set  out  and  expofe  Flos  Cardinalis :  Slip  and  fet  Marums  :  Water 
Anemonies ,  Ranunculus' s  ( efpecially  )  and  Plants  in  F ots  and  Cafes , 
once  in  two  or  three  Days,  if  Drought  require  it. 

*  Note,  That  even  Anemonies  and  Flowey^s  of  that  Clafs  fhouid  be 

•  difcreetly  prun’d,  where  they  mat  too  thick  j  as  alfo  July -flowers  and 

•  Carnations,  to  produce  fair  Flowers.  . 

But  carefully  proted  from  violent  Storms  of  Ram,  Hail,  tails  ot 
the  Frofis,  and  the  too  parching  Darts  of  the  Sun,  your  F ennach  d 
Tulips,  Ranunculus's,  Anemonies,  Auricula's,  covering  them  with 
J\ Patrajfes  fupported  on  Cradles  of  Hoops,  which  have  now  in  Rea- 
dinefs.  Now  is  the  Seafon  for  you  to  bring  the  choice  and  tender 
Shrubs,  &c.  out  of  the  Confirmatory ;  fuch  as  you  durft  not  adven¬ 
ture  forth  in  March  ;  let  it  be  in  a  fair  Day ;  only  your  Orange-trees 
may  remain  in  the  Houfe  till  May,  (  fee  the  Caution  there  )  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  Danger.  *  Yet  if  the  Weather  prove  benign,  you  may  adven- 

•  ture  about  °the  middle  of  this  Mouth,  giving  a  Refrefhment  of  Wa- 

•  ter  not  too  cold:  About  four  Gallons  of  heated  Water  to  twenty, 

9  will  render  it  Blood-warm,  which  is  the  fitteft  Temper  upon  all  Oc- 

•  caftons  throughout  the  Year :  Above  all  Things,  beware  both  of  cold 

•  Spring,  Fump ,  or  fagnant  jhaded  Waters }  that  of  the  Rive 7  is 

•  beft  but  of  Rain  incomparable.  In  heat  of  Summer,  let  the  Wa- 

•  ter  ftand  in  the  Sun  till  it  grow  tepid :  Cold  Applications,  and  all 

•  Extreams  are  pernicious.  , 

•  Now  is  the  Seafon  (  about  the  beginning  of  this  Month  )  to  prune 

•  and  cut  off  the  Tops  of  fuch  T rees  as  have  fhot  above  four  or  five 

•  Inches. 

You  may  now  grajf  thefe  tender  Shrubs,  &c.  by  Approach,  viz. 
Oranges,  Limons,  Fomegranads,  Jafmines ,  &c. 

Now  towards  the  end  of  April,  you  may  Tranfplant  and  Remove 
your  tender  Shrubs,  &c.  as  Spanijh  Jafmines,  Myrtles,  Oleanders, 
young  Oranges ,  Cyclamen,  Fomegranads,  &c.  But  firffc  let  them  be¬ 
gin  to  fprout ;  placing  them  a  Fortnight  in  the  Shade :  But  about 
London  it  may  be  better  to  defer  this  Work  till  Mid  -Auguft  :  Vide 
alfo  May,  from  whence  take  Diredions  how  to  refrefh  and  trim  them. 

Prune  now  your  Spanijh  Jafmine,  within  an  Inch  or  two  of  the  Stock  ; 
but  firft  fee  it  begin  to  Jhoot :  Mow  Carpet-walks,  and  ply  W eeding , 

£tc.  *  Be  diligent  in  ridding  this  Work,  before  they  run  to  Seed  and 

•  grow  downy,  and  fpeedily  to  rake  away  what  you  pull  or  haugh  up, 

•  left  they  take  Root,  and  fallen  again,  and  infed  the  Ground. 

•  Note,  That  an  hal f-fpit  deep  ftirring,  and  turning  up  of  the  Earth 

•  about  your  Bordures  of  Mural  Trees,  &c.  is  to  be  prefer r’d  to  Ham- 

•  weeding ,  and  more  expeditious. 

6X 
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Towards  the  end  (if  the  cold  Winds  are  paft  )  and  efpecially  after 
Showers ,  clip  Rhillyrea ,  Alaternus ,  Cyprefs,  Box ,  Myrtles ,  Barba- 
Jovisy  and  other  tonfile  Shrubs ,  dCc. 

•  Here  to  take  off  a  Reproach  which  Box  may  lie  under,  (  other- 

*  wife  a  moil  beautiful  and  ufeful  Shrub ,  for  Edgings,  Knots,  and 
'  other  Ornaments  of  the  Coronary-Garden )  becaufe  its  Scent  is  not 

*  agreeable  to  many ;  if  immediately  upon  Clipping  (  when  only  it  is 

*  moil;  ofenflve)  you  water  it,  the  Smell  yaniihes,  and  is  no ’more 

*  considerable. 


Flowers  in  Prime y  dr  yet  la fling. 

ANemonies ,  Ranunculus's ,  Auricula  Rrfl,  Chamte-iris,  Crown 
Imperial ,  Caprifolium ,  Cyclamen ,  Bellflower ,  Hens  Caninus , 
Fritillaria ,  Gentianella ,  Hypericum  frut ex ,  double  Hepat  tea's , 
cinth  ftarry,  double  Hafies ,  Florence  Iris ,  tufted  Narcijfus ,  white 
double,  and  common  Englijh  double  Rrimrofe,  Cowflips ,  RulfatiL 
la ,  Ladies  Smock ,  Tulips  medias,  Ranunculus's  of  Tripoly ,  white 
Violets,  Musk  Grape-flower ,  Geranium ,  ieWix  CW,  Caltha  Ralu - 
y?r/V,  Rarietaria  Lute  a ,  Leucoium,  Rerflan  Lilies ,  R  atonies,  dou¬ 
ble  Jonquils. Muflcaria  reverfed,  Cochlearia ,  Rerflan  JaJmine,  Acan¬ 
thus,  Lilac,  Roflemary,  Cherries ,  Wall-Rears ,  Almonds ,  Abricots 
Reaches,  White  Thorn ,  Arbor  Juda  bloffoming, 


MAY 


Hath  xxxi  Days— long  1511— o^m 
Sun  rifes  5m-~ .Sets  0711—  35™ 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden . 

SO  W  Sweet  Marjoran ,  Bafll,  Thyme ,  hot  and  Aromatick  Herbs 
and  Riant s  which  are  the  moft  tender.  •  Tranfplant  Sampler  to 
*  lome  very  warm  Expofure,  as  under  a  South- Wall:  You  cannot  pro- 
*  vide  too  much  of  this  excellent  Ingredient  to  all  crude  Sallads. 

Sow  Rurflan ,  to  have  young :  Lettuce ,  large-fided  Cabbage ,  paint¬ 
ed  Beans ,  <kc.  •  Plant  out  Cabbages  and  Caully-flowersy  Naflurces , 
•  Bete-Chard ,  Sellery. 

Look  carefully  to  your  Melons  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  this  Month 
forbear  to  cover  them  any  longer  on  Ridges ,  either  with  Straw  or 
Matrajfes ,  $tc. 

*  Prune  Fig-trees. 

*  m^y  now  give  a  third  Pruning  to  Reach-trees ,  taking  away 
and  pinching  off  unblojjbming  Branches. 


*  Break, 
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*  Break,  and  pull  off  all  crumpl’d  dry’d  Leaves  and  wither’d  Bran- 

•  ches  of  Mural  Treesi  and  cleanfe  them  from  Snails ,  Caterpillars , 

*  SCc.  every  where. 

*  Fig-Trees  may  be  graffed  by  Inarching. 

Ply  the  Laboratory ,  and  diftill  Blants  for  Waters ,  Spirits ,  6Cc. 
Continue  Weeding  before  they  run  to  Seeds'.  •  Carefully  obferving 
the  Directions  of  April  and  July,  as  of  extraordinary  Importance 

•  both  for  laving  Charge ,  Improvement  of  the  Fruity  and  the  neat 

*  maintaining  of  your  Garden. 

Now  fet  your  Bees  at  full  liberty ,  look  out  often*  and  expeed 
Swarms ,  &Cc. 

Ftnits  in  Prime  ^  or  yet  la  fling. . 

APPLES. 

i 

Pippins ,  Deux-ans  or  John  Apples ,  Weft -berry  Apples ,  Ruffe  t* 
ting ,  G illy -flower  Apples ,  the  Maligar ,  Codlin. 

PEARS. 

Great  Kairville ,  Winter  Bon-Chreftien ,  Black  Pear  of  Wore  eft  ery 
Surrein ,  Double  Bloffom-Bear ,  &c. 

CHERRIES,  & 

The  May -Cherry,  Strawberies ,  &Cc, 


MAY 

Hath  xxxi  days^-— -—long  i^h— ■  opm 
Sun  riles  4h— 2  ym— -Sets  oyh— 3 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden* 

...  ^  7  ■  i 

NO  W  forafmuch  as  Gentlemen  are  very  inquifitive,  when  were 
the  beffc  and  fecureft  Sealons  for  eypofing  their  Orange-trees ? 
•  and  more  tender  Curioftties  :  I  give  them  thisdor  a  Rule  the  molt  in- 
•  fallible  ;  That  they  oblerve  the  Mulberry-tree ,  when  it  begins  to  put 
•  forth  and  open  the  Leaves,  (  be  it  earlier  or  later)  bring  your  Oran¬ 
ges,  &c.  boldly  out  of  the  Con/ervatory ;  ’tis  your  only  Seafon  to 
Tranfplant  and  Remove  them.  •  Let  this  be  done  with  Care,  if  the 
•  Tree  be  too  ponderous  to  be  l  ifted  perpendicular  by  the  Hand  alone, 
•  by  applying  a  Triangle  and  Bully ,  and  fo  with  a  and  abroad 

•  Horfe-girth  at  the  end,  lapped  about  the  Stem  (  to  prevent  galling) 
*  draw  out  the  Tree  with  competent  Mould  adhering  to  it,  having  be- 

*  lore 
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wnrv. 
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May.  Par.  9  fore  loofened  it  from  the  fides  of  the  Cafe,  and  fo  with  eafe  transfer  it 
»yYV  •  into  another.  Ler  the  Cafes  be  filled  with  natural  Earth  ( fuch  as 
is  taken  the  firft  half  fpit  from  juft  under  the  Turf  of  the  belt  Rajiure- 
ground,  in  a  place  that  has  been  well  father'd  on  )  mixing  it  with  one 
part  of  rotten  Cow-dung ,  (  *  fome  prefer  Horfe-dung  )  or  very  mellow 
Soil  fcreen’d,  and  prepar’d  fome  time  before ;  if  this  be  too  ft  iff,  fift  a 
little  Lime  difcreetly  with  it,  or  rather  Sea-coal  AJhes ,  or  the  rotten 
Sticks  and  Stuff  found  in  hollow  Willows  •  and  if  it  want  binding,  a 
little  Loamy  Earth:  Then  cutting  the  too  thick  and  extravagant 
Roots  a  little,  efpecially  at  bottom,  let  your  Riant ,  but  not  too  deep  ; 
rather  let  fome  of  the  Roots  appear.  *  If  you  fee  caufe  to  form  the 

*  Heads  of  your  Trees,  by  cutting  off  any  confiderable  Branchy  co- 

*  yer  the  Wound  or  Amput ation  with  a  Mixture  of  Bees-wax ,  Rofin 

*  and  T 'argentine :  Of  the  Wax  and  Turpentine  each  one  Ounce,  of 

*  Rofin  two  •  fome  add  a  little  Tallow.  Laftly,  fettle  it  with  tempe¬ 
rately  enrich’d  Water ,  (  fuch  as  is  impregnated  with  Neat  and  Sheep s- 
dung  efpecially,  fet  and  ftirred  in  the  Sun  fome  few  days  before ;  but  be 
careful  not  to  drench  them  too  much  at  firft ;  but  giving  it  by  degrees 
day  after  day,  without  wetting  the  Stem  or  Leaves'.  )  having  before 
put  fome  Rubbijh  of  Lime-ftones ,  Rebbles,  Shells ,  Faggot-fpray,  or 
the  like,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cafes,  to  make  the  Moifture  paffage, 
and  keep  the  Earth  loofe,  for  fear  of  rotting  the  Fibres :  See  Novem¬ 
ber.  Then  let  them  in  the  Shade  for  a  Fortnight,  and  afterwards  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  Sun ;  ■  yet  not  where  it  is  too  {torching  by  the  Refle- 

*  Clion  of  Walls,  but  rather  where  they  may  have  the  gentle  Shade  of 

*  diftant  Trees ,  or  a  Ralifade  thin  Hedge ,  or  Curtain  drawn  before 

*  them,  which  may  now  and  then  be  fprinkl' d  with  Water,  as  Seamen 

*  do  their  Sails.  The  Morning  Sun ,  till  about  three  in  the  Afternoon 
8  is  beft.  Be  not  yet  over-hafty  in  giving  them  the  full  Sun  ;  for  in 

*  your  difcreet  acquainting  theny  with  this  Change ,  confifts  their  Proi- 
‘  perity  during  all  the  Summer  after.  S ccHifa.of  Earth ,  p.  37. 

Give  now  alio  all  your  hous'd  Riant  s  (fuch  as  you  do  not  think  re- 
quifite  to  take  out )  frelh  Earth  at  the  far  face,  in  place  of  fome  of 
the  old  Earth  (a  hand  depth  or  fo)  and  loolening  the  reft  with  a  Forky 
*  vide  juJ  without  wounding  the  Roots :  Let  this  be  of  excellent  rich  *  Soil,  fuch 
as  is  throughly  confamed,  and  will  fift ,  that  it  may  walh  in  the  vertue 
and  comfort  the  Riant :  Brujh  and  cleanfe  them  likewife  from  the 
Huft  contracted  during  their  enclofure  :  *  If  you  do  not  Tran/plant  or 

*  Remove  them  about  the  middle  of  the  Month,  takeoff  the  Surface - 

*  earth  about  an  Inch  or  two  deep,  and  put  Cow-dung  of  the  laft  Y ears 

*  Preparation  in  place  of  it,  covering  it  over  with  the  lame  Mould: 

*  See  July.  But  now  for  a  Compendium ,  and  to  gratify  Gentlemen 
8  with  what  is  moft  effediual,  as  well  as  ealy  ;  let  them  always  be  pro- 

*  vided  with  a  plentiful  Stock  of  old  Neats-dung ,  well  air’d  and  ftirr’d 

*  for  two  Years:  Then  with  Three  Parts  of  this,  and  One  of  the  bot- 

*  tom  of  the  Tanner's  Pit,  (  with  fome  Addition  of  a  light  under-turf 

*  Mould  )  they  will  be  provided  with  an  incomparable  Compofition ,  not 

*  only  for  their  Orange-trees ,  but  for  all  other  forts  of  Verdures  :  But 

*  after  all,  where  there  is  to  be  found  a  natural  Earth ,  with  an  Eye 

*  of  Loam  in  it  (  fuch  as  is  proper  for  moft  Flowers,  Carnations  efpe- 

*  daily)  mixing  it  with  well-con fumed  Horfe-dung,  and  fomething  of 

*  a  drying  nature,  fuch  as  is  the  AJhes  of  Sea-coal,  in  due  proportion 

*  to  keep  it  loofe  and  from  clogging ,  you  need  feek  far  nothing  more . 

2  Neither 
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•  Neither  fhall  they  need  much  to  trim  the  Roots,  (unlefs  fin5| 

•  them  exceedingly  matted  and  ftragling  )  or  put  fo  much  looie  Trafh 

•  at  the  bottom  of  their  Cales ;  but  it  were  good  to  change  them  once 

•  in  three  or  four  Years  into  large  ones,  if  they  profper.  The Aeafl 

•  Size  of  Cafes  ought  to  be  of  fixteen  Inches,  the  middle  Sort  of  two 

•  Foot ,  and  the  largeft  near  a  Tard  Diameter ,  fupported  from  the 

•  Ground  with  Knobs  or  Feet  four  Inches. 

Thcfe  laft  Directions  have  till  now  been  kept  as  conjiderable  Secrets 

among  ft  our  Gardiners :  Vide  Augnft  and  September 

Shade  your  Carnations  and  Gilly-flowers  after  Mtd-day  about  this 
Seafon  :  :  You  may  likewife  fow  Clove-Gilly-flowers ,  New -Moon. 

Plant  alfo  your  Stock-Gilly-flowers  in  Beds,  Fu W-Moon. 

Continue  watering  Ranunculus's.  '  Tranfplant  forth  your  Amaran- 
thus’s ,  where  you  would  have  them  Hand  :  Sow  Antirrhinum  ;  or  you 

may  fet  it.  ,  ,  .  ,  r  . 

Gather  what  Anemony-feed  you  find  ripe,  and  that  is  worth  laving  j 

preferve  it  very  dry :  •  You  may  plant  Single  Anemomes.  •  Prune 

•  Jafmine  dole,  within  half  an  Inch.  , 

Cut  likewife  the  Stalks  of  fuch  Bulbous  Flowers  as  you  find 

Towards  the  end  take  up  thofe  Tulips  which  are  dry’d  in  the  Stalk  ; 
covering  what  you  find  to  lie  bare  from  the  Sun  and  Showers  :  •  And 

•  if  you  find  any  to  be  Canker'd,  bury  them  immediately  in  the  Earth 

•  again,  before  they  be  dry:  ’Tis  the  belt  Cure. 

Flowers  in  Frime,  or  yet  lajiing. 

LATE  fet  Anemouies  and  Ranunculus  omn.  gen.  Anapodophylon , 
Blattaria,  Chama-iris,  Auguftifol.  Cyanus  Cytifus  Mar  ant  he. 
Cyclamen,  Helleborine,  Columbines,  Caltha  Raluftns,  double  Cotyle¬ 
don  Digitalis,  Fraxinella,  Gladiolus,  Geranium  Hormmum  Cre- 
ticum,  yellow  Hemerocallis,  ftrip’d  Jacinth,  early  Bulbous  Iris,  Af 
phodel,  yellow  Lillies,  Lychnis,  Jacea,  Beilis,  double,  white  and 
red  Millefolium  luteum,  Rhalangmm  Orchis,  Lilmm  Convallmm , 

Span.  Rinks,  Deptford  Rinks,  Rofa  common,  Cinnamon  Guelder, 
and  Centifol.  SCc.  Oleafter,  Cherry-bay,  Troche  hum,  Cowjlips,  HeJ- 
Peris  Antirrhinum,  Syringa’s ,  Sedums,  Tulips  Sere  tin  SCc.  I  ale- 
*r, In  Veronica  double  and  fingle,  Musk  Violets  Ladies  Slipper, 
Stock-Gilly-flowers ,  Spanijh  Nut,  Star-flower,  Chalcedons,  ordinary 
Crowfoot,  red  Mart  agon,  Bee-flowers ,  Companella's  white  and  blue, 
Rerfian  Lilly,  Honey-f tickles,  Buglofs,  Homer  s  Mo ly,  and  the  white 
of  Diofiorides,  Ranfls,  Rrunella,  purple  ThahCtrmn,  Sifymbnum 
double  and  Ample,  Leucoium  bulbofum  ferotiMum,  Reonies,  Sambu- 
cus.  Ro fern  ary,  Stachas,  Sea-Narcifus ,  Barba  Jovis,  Laurus ,  Sa- 
tyrion ,  Oxyacanthus,  Tamarifcus,  Apple  Blojfoms ,  &c. 
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To  be  done 


In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden . 


SO  W  Lettuce ,  Chervil ,  Radijh ,  &c.  to  have  young  and  tender 
Salleting. 

About  the  midft  of  June  you  may  Inoculate  Reaches ,  Abricots , 
Cherries ,  Rlums ,  Apples,  Rears ,  &Cc.  On  what  Stocks,  fee  Afo- 
vember. 

You  may  now  alfb,  (  or  in  Afoy  before  )  cleanfe  of  exuberant 

Branches  and  Ten  dr  els,  cropping  ( not  cutting  )  and  hopping  the  fe- 
cond  or  immediately  before  the  Fruit,  and  fome  of  the  under 

Branches  which  bear  no  jFr0/f  ;  efpecially  in  young  Vineyards ,  when 
they  firft  begin  to  bear,  and  thence  forwards ;  binding  up  the  reft  to 
Rrops.  •  More  ample  Dire&ions  for  the  Nurjery  this  Month's  begin- 
*  ning.  See  T>ijc.  of  Earth ,  p.  14. 

Gather  Herbs  in  the  Full  to  keep  dry ;  they  keep  and  retain  their 
Virtue  and  fweet  Smell,  *  provided  you  take  the  fame  Care  as  you  do 
*  in  Hay ,  that  you  expofe  them  not  in  too  thin,  but  competent  Heaps, 
•  which  you  may  turn  and  move  till  they  be  reafonably  dry,  not  brit- 
*  tie  ;  and  the  fooner  it  be  difpatch’d,  the  better:  The  Gardiner  there- 
*  fore  fhould  attend  it  himfelf,  for  there  is  very  great  difference  in 
*  the  Virtue  of  Plants,  according  as  they  are  dry’d. 

•  To  prefer ve  the  Colour  of  Flowers  or  Herbs,  they  fhould  be  dry’d 
e  in  the  Shade  ;  but  they  will  be  apt  to  contrad  Muftinefs,  unlefs  ihew- 
*  ed  to  the  Sun  a  little. 

Now  is  your  Seafon  to  diftill  Aromatick  Rlants ,  &c. 

Water  lately  planted  Trees ,  and  put  moift  and  half  rotten  Fearn , 
2tc.  about  the  Foot  of  their  Stems,  having  firft  clear’d  them  of 
Weeds,  and  a  little  ftirred  the  Earth. 

*  Now  becaufe  the  exceffive  Scorchings  of  this  and  the  two  follow- 
*  ing  Months  (  and  not  feldom  the  Winters  alfo )  do  frequently  en- 
*  danger  the  untimely  falling  both  of  BloJ[o?n  and  Fruit  before  their 
•  Maturity;  place  a  Veffel  of  impregnated  Water  near  the  Stem  of  the 
*  Tree,  and  lap  a  reafonable  long  Piece  of  Flannel,  or  other  Woollen 
‘  or  Linnen  Clout  about  it,  letting  one  end  thereof  hang  in  the  Wa- 
*  ter,  by  which  the  Moifture  afeending,  will  be  fuck’d  through  the  very 
*  Bark ,  and  confequently  nourifh  and  invigorate  the  Tree  to  repro- 
•  duce  its  former  Verdure  :  The  Water  is  to  be  fupply’d  as  you  find  it 
c  convenient,  and  no  longer,  left  it  fob  your  Stem  too  much.  This 
*  manner  of  refrelhing  is  more  to  be  preferr’d,  than  by  luffering  it  to 
*  drop  only  upon  the  Earth  (  which  yet  in  other  Occafions  is  profita- 
•  ble  )  per  lingulam ;  which,  if  too  plentifully,  endangers  the  chilling 
*  and  rotting  of  the  Fibres .  4 

*  Note, 
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-Note,  That  Sick  Trees ,  as  Orange ,  SCc.  frequently  impair’d  by  JuneOlit . 

•  Removes ,  Carriage ,  in  handling,  and  other  Accidents,  are  many 

•  times  recover’d  by  a  Milk-diet ;  that  is,  diluting  it  with  a  Portion, 

•  of  Water  dilcreetly  adminifter’d,  as  you  find  Amendment :  Some- 

•  times  alfo  by  plunging  them  in  the  Hot-bed ;  or  by  letting  the  Tree 
down  into  a  Tit  of  four  or  five  Foot  Depth,  covering  the  Head,  and 

•  the  reft  of  the  Tree  above,  with  a  glaAd  Frame :  Either  of  thefe 

•  Remedies  profit  according  as  the  Plant  is  affe&ed,  wanting  Warmth 

•  or  Nourifhment. 

•  •  Ply  Weeding  as  in  the  former  Month. 

Look  to  your  Bees  for  Swarms  and  Gafts  ;  and  begin  to  deftroy  In- 
felts  with  Hoofs ,  Canes,  and  tempting  Baits ,  &c»  Gather  Snails  af¬ 
ter  Rain ,  £Cc. 

Fruits  in  Prime or  yet  la  fling. 

APPLES. 

J Uniting  ( firft  ripe )  Tiepins,  fohn-Aj>ftlesy  Robillard ,  Red  Fen- 
nouil ,  &c.  French. 

PEARS. 

r  The  Maudlin  (firft  ripe,)  Madera ,  Green-Royal ,  St.  Laurence 
Tear,  £tc. 

CHERRIES,  &c.  ■ 

( Black.  y 

Duke,  Flanders,  Heart,  FRed. 

I  White. 

Lukeward,  early  Flanders ,  the  Common  Cherry,  Sfanijh  Black, 

Naples  Cherries ,  2tc. 

Rasberries,  Corinths,  Strawberries ,  Melons,  £Cc. 


Hath  xxx  Days,—-— long  i6h— 17™ 
Sun  rifes  311 — 51™— — Sets  oSh—  op™ 

To  be  done 


In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden. 


TRanfplant  Autumnal  Cyclamens  now,  if  you  would  change  their 
Place  ;  other  wife  let  them  ft  and.  Take  up  Iris  Ch  alee  don. 
Gather  the  ripe  Seeds  of  Flowers  worth  the  having,  as  of  the  choi- 
ceft  Oriental  Jacinth,  Narcijfus ,  ( the  two  lefler,  pale  fpurious  Daffo¬ 
dils 
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dils  of  a  whitilh  green,  often  produce  Varieties )  Auricula's ,  Ranun¬ 
culus's, ,  &c.  and  preferve  them  dry:  Shade  your  Carnations  from  the 

AfYou°may  now  begin  to  lay  your  Gilly-flowers.  •  Sow  fomeA» 

•  als  to  flower  in  the  later  Months. 

Take  up  your  rareft  Anemonies  and  Ranunculus  s  alter  Rain  ( it  it. 
come  feafonable,  not  before)  the  Stalk  wither’d  and  dry  the  Roots 
weU  •  This  about  the  end  of  the  Month.  In  Mid  -June  inoculate  jaj- 
mine  Rofes,  and  feme  other  rare  Shrubs.  Sow  now  alio  fom z  Auemo- 
m  Seeds,  fake  up  your  Tulip  Bulbs ,  burying  fuch  immediately  as 
you  find  naked  upon  your  Beds ;  or  elfe  plant  them  in  feme  cooler 
Place  •  and  refrejh  over-patch’d  Beds  with  Water,  Water  youi  Tots 
of  Narcijfus  of  Japan  (that  precious  Flower)  be.  Stop  fome.of 
your  Scabious's  from  running  to  Seed  the  firft  Year,  by  now  removing 
them  and  next  Year  they  will  produce  excellent  Flowers  Alio  you 
may  now  take  up  all  fuch  ‘Plants  and  Flower- Roots  as  endure  not  well 
out  of  the  Ground,  and  replant  them  again  immediately ;  iuch  as  the 
earlv  Cyclamen ,  Jacinth  Oriental ,  and  other  bulbous  Jacinths,  Ins , 
Frliilaria,  Crown  Imperial,  Martagon ,  Mufcaris  Hens  Canmus, 
&c  The  Slips  of  Myrtle  fet  in  fome  cool  and  moijl  Place,  do  now  le- 
ciuently  take  Root :  Alfo  Cytifus  lunatus  will  be  multiplied  by  Slips 
hr  a  moift  Place,  fuch  as  are  an  Handful  long  of  that  Spring,  but  nei¬ 
ther  by  Seeds  or  Layers.  Look  now  to  your  Aviary ;  for  i tow  the 
Birds  grow  fick  of  their  Feathers ;  therefore  affift  them  vnthEmulfans 
of  the cooler  Seeds  bruifedin  their  Water,  as  Melons  Cucumbers, 
be.  Alfo  give  them  Succory,  Beets,  Groundfel,  Chickweed,  fidh 

Gravel ,  artd  Earth ,  &c . 

Flowers  in  Frime y  or  yet  la  fling. 

AMaranthus ,  Anemonies  fingle,  Antirrhinum  Afphodel,  Campa¬ 
nula,  Convolvolus ,  Cyclamen,  Clematis  Pammca,  Cyannus, 
-aria  ‘Dhitalis,  Gladiolus,  Hedyfarum ,  Geranium,  Hormmum 
Creticim]  Huracium,  Hefperis,  Bulbous  Iris  and  divers  others. 
Lychnis  var  generum,  Martagon  white  and  red,  Millefolium  white 
and  yellow,  Nafturtium  Indicum ,  figella,  After  Atticus  Hgtb.°Z' 
Alb.  Gentiana,  Trachelium,  Ficus  Indtca,  Fraxmella,  Shrub  Night - 
(hade  Jafmines ,  Honey -fucktes,  Genifta  Hi fp.  Carnations,  Tin  s, 
Armerius ,  Ornithogahm,  Tanfy,  Tbalangium  Virgmiamm ,  Larks- 
heel  early,  Thilofella ,  Rofes,  Thlafpi  Creticum  &c.  r'f.romcaftVg  f 
‘Pentaphyl  Campions  or  Sultans,  Mountain  Lillies  whi  e,  re  ,  - 

ble  Poppies  Talm  Cbrifti,  Stock-Gilly-ftowers,  Corn-flag ,  Hollyhoc , 

Mufcaria,  Serpillum  Citratum,  Thalangiim  Allobro^h Fs^poFZ 
Rofemary,  Gelder,  - m&Cynomon  Rofes,  Tuber-rofe,  Lentifcus,  Ro,,e 

granade ,  the  Lime-tree,  Stc. 
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JULY 

Hath  xxxi  days, - long 

Sun  rifes  4h— oom—  Sets  o8’‘— o  i* 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden, 


■209 

July  Olit. 


Stow  Lettuce ,  Radijb,  &c.  to  have  rentier  Salletmg. 

l  o  !ater  ‘Peafe  to  be  ripe  fix  Weeks  alter  Michaelmas. 

|  Sovif  later  r  J  and  Lajers,  &c.  and  re-prune  now 

Water  Y°“nJ>  P  ,  ^  fav;ng  as  many  of  the  young  likelieft  Shoots  as 

A  nco  s  a  nQW  bearers  commonly 

fuccleding  Cut  clofe  and  even ,  purging  your  Wall-Fruit  of  iuper- 
fluous  Leaves  which  hinder  from  the  Sun ,  but  do  rt  d.lcreetly,  as  al- 

'  *  It  were  now  fit  (and  efpecially  when  the  Fr*i#  is  either  forming, 

•  46  f*’  A  orfiU  them 

You  may  e„ve  ^  e  y  you  feed  your  Vines  with  Blood,  l'weet, 

•  with  Mould  again .  ■  Y  Y  B  ^  •  d  all  other  Summer  Re- 

:  i»  «.*-«.  -  -« <■  «***■ 

I to  S,ci  as  you  would  fay. 

Towards  the  latter  endv ifit  your  Vineyards  again,  ©f.  and  flop  the 

StaT^notVi  .0  oapio  it  totho  to,  w,.hou, 

biage.  '  cMatet  nl anted  in  May,  to  head  in  Autumn ; 

.  Rfm?Vft  ’  ein  the  World!  '*  •  Remember  to  cut  away  all  rotten 

■“andpuSf/d  Leaves  from  your  Cabbages,  which  elfe  will  infeft  both 

'  EThCL^o  ftreivhten  the  entrance  of  your  Bees  a  little ;  and  help 
Now  beg  n  t  S  f  obferve  too  many  ;  letting  the  new- 

JES'SSSJW.f 

HdyomRel  Rman  Nehar'ws,  and  other  tetn- 

t  7J, ,Z fo.  their  de«t.a.o„  ■  dfc 

:  2":  s  ^ 


'I  I  o 

July-  Par . 
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*  all  invade  the  Orange-Flower,  by  calling  fcalding  Brine  on  their 

*  Hills ,  and  other  Receptacles. 

Look  now  alfo  diligently  under  the  Leaves  of  Mural  Trees  for  the 
Snails  ;  they  ftick  commonly  fomewhat  above  the  Fruit :  Pull  not  off 
what  is  bitten ,  for  then  they  will  certainly  begin  afrejb, 

*  Have  ftill  an  Eye  to  the  weeding  and  cleanfing  Part ;  begin  the 

*  Work  of  Haughing  as  foon  as  ever  they  begin  to  peep;  you  will  rid 

*  more  in  a  few  Hours ,  than  afterwards  in  a  whole  Day ;  whereas  neg¬ 
lecting  it  till  they  are  ready  to  fow  themfelves,  you  do  but  ftir  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  more  numerous  Crop  of  th oFeGar  den-Sins  :  I  cannot  too  oft¬ 
en  inculcate  and  repeat  it. 


D 

&c. 


Fruits  in  Prime,  or  yet  lajiing . 

APPLES. 

Eux-ans ,  Tippins,  Winter  Ruffe  ting,  Andrew  Apples,  Cinna¬ 
mon  Apple ,  red  and  white  Juneting,  the  Margaret- Apple 

PEARS. 

The  Trimat ,  Ruffet  Tears ,  Summer  Tears ,  green  Chefil  Tears, 
Orange  Tear,  Cuijfe  Madame ,  Tearl  Tear ,  &c. 

CHERRIES. 

Carnations,  Morelia,  Great-bearer ,  Morocco  Cherry,  the  Egriot , 
Bigarreux ,  ike. 

PEACHES. 

Nutmeg,  ljabella,  Terjian,  Newington,  Violet,  Mufcat,  Rambouillet. 

PLUMS, 

Trimordial,  Myrobalan ;  the  red,  blue,  and  amber  Violets,  T)a- 
maje.  Denny  Hama fc.  Tear-Tlum,  Damafc .  Violet  oi  Che fon-Tlum 
Abricot-Tlum,  Cinnamon-Tlum,  the  King’s-Tlum,  Spanijh,  Moroc- 
co-Tlum,  Lady  Eliz .  T lum,  Tawny,  Damafcene,  &c.  F/£j\ 

Rasberries ,  Goofeberries ,  Corinths,  Strawberries,  Melons,  &c. 


JULY 


Hath  xxxi  daysy 
Sun  rifes  ^j.h— ora- 


•long  i  5b — 5 

-Sets  o8h 


O  Ira 


To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden , 

SLIP  Stocks,  and  other  lignous  T lan ts  and  Flowers.  From 
henceforth  to  Michaelmas  you  may  alio  lay  Gilly-jlowers  and 
Carnations  for  Increafe,  leaving  not  above  two  or  three  Spindles  for 

Flowers, 
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Flowers ,  and  nipping  off  fiiperffuous  Buds ,  with  Support s,  Cradles ,  July  Par . 

Canes ,  or  Hoofs ,  to  eftablilh  them  againft  Winds,  and  deftroy 

wigs. 

The  Layers  will  (  in  a  Month  cx  Six  W eeks )  ftrike  7?^,  being 
planted  in  a  loamy  Earth,  mixed  with  excellent  rotten  Soil ,  Jift - 
Plant  fix  or  eight  in  a  Pot  to  fave  Room  in  Winter :  Keep  them 
well  from  too  much  Rains  ;  yet  water  them  in  drought,  fparing  the 
Heaves  :  If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  your  Pots  fide  long  ;  but  fade  thofe 
which  blow  from  the  Afternoon  Sun ,  as  in  the  former  Month. 

Yet  alfb  you  may  lay  Myrtles ,  Laurels ,  and  other  curious  Greens. 

Water  young  planted  Shrubs  and  Layers ,  Tic.  as  Grange-Trees,  *  Note,  7W 
Myrtles,  Granades ,  Amomum  efpecially,  which  Shrub  you  can  hard-  * 
ly  refrejh  too  often,  and  it  requires  abundant:  Compoft  •  as  do  likewife  •  \n  Earth  Jt 
both  the  Myrtle  and  Granade- Trees  •  therefore  whenever  you  trim  *  over-rich. 
their  Roots,  or  change  their  Earth,  .apply  the  richeft  Soil  (  fo  it  be 
fweet  and  well  confirm’d )  you  canto  them,  &e.  Clip  Box,  &c.  in 
Parterres,  Knots,  and  Comp  art  iments,  if  need  be,  and  that  it  grow 
out  of  order  •  do  it  after  Rain. 

Graff  by  Approach,  Inarch,  and  Inoculate  Jafmines,  Oranges,  and 
other  your  choice!!  Shrubs. 

Take  up  your  early  Autumnal  Cyclamen,  Tulips,  and  Bulbs  (if  you 
will  remove  them,  &c.)  before  mentioned  j  Tran [plant ing  them  imme¬ 
diately,  or  a  Month  after,  if  youpleafe,  and  then  cutting  off  and  trim¬ 
ming  the  Fibres ,  lpread  them  to  the  Air  in  lbme  dry  Place.  *  But 

•  feparate  not  the  Off-fets  of  Tulips ,  Tc.  until  the  Mother  Bulb  be 

•  fully  dry. 

Gather  Tulip-Seed ,  if  you  pleafe  •  but  let  it  lie  in  the  Pods. 

Gather  now  allb  your  early  Cyclamen-Seed,  and  fow  it  prefently  in 
Pots. 

Remove  feedling  Crocus's  lowed  in  September  conftantly  at  this  Sea - 
fon,  placing  them  at  wider  Intervals  till  they  begin  to  bear. 

Likewife  you  may  take  up  fome  Anemonies,  Ranunculus's,  Crocus , 

Crown  Imper.  P  erf  an  Iris,  Fritillaria ,  and  Colchicums  •  but  plant 
the  three  laft  as  loon  as  you  have  taken  them  up,  as  you  did  the  Cycla¬ 
mens  ;  or  you  may  flay  till  Augtifl  or  September  e’er  you  take  them  up 
and  replant  Colchicums. 

Remove  now  Hens  Caninus ,  Tc. 

Take  up  your  Gladiolus  now  yearly,  the  Blades  being  dry,  or  elfe 
their  Off-fets  will  poifon  the  Ground. 

Latter  end  of  July ,  *  treat  your  Orange-Trees,  Tic.  as  directed  in 

•  May,  by  refrefhing  the  Surface  of  the  Cafes,  to  nouriih  and  keep  the 

•  Fruit  cool  and  in  vigour.  Sift  your  Beds  for  Off-fets  of  Tulips,  and 
all  other  bulbous  Roots  ;  alfo  for  Anemonies,  Ranunculus's ,  Tc.  which 
will  prepare  it  for  replanting  with  fuch  things  as  you  have  already  in 
Pots  to  plunge,  or  fet  in  the  naked  Earth  till  the  next  Sea  fon  *  as  Ama¬ 
ranths,  Canna  Ind.  Mirabile  Peruv.  Capfcum  Ind.  Nafturtium  Ind . 

Tic.  that  they  may  not  lie  empty  and  disfurnilhed. 

You  may  fow  fome  Anemonies,  keeping  them  temperately  moift. 

Continue  to  cut  off  the  wither’d  Stalks  of  your  lower  Flowers ,  Tic. 
and  all  others,  covering  with  Earth  the  bared  Roots,  &c. 

Now  (in  the  dr  ieft  Seafon)  with  Lime,  Brine,  Pot-AJhes,  ‘(which 

•  is  the  very  belt  of  all ;  becaule  being  call  on  fine  Turf  it  deftroys  the 

•  Worms ,  and  improves  the  Grafs ,  which  moil  other  Applications 

j  ’  F  mortify) 
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Par.  mortify  )  and  Water ,  or  a  ! BecoBion  of  Tobacco  Refufe ,  water  your 
Gravel-Walks ,  &c.  to  deftroy  both  Worms  and  Weeds ,  of  which  it 
will  £7^  them  for  iome  Tears . 

Flowers  in  Prime  D  or  yet  lajling. 

AMaranthus ,  Afphodel ,  Antirrhinum ,  Campanula,  Clematis ,  Qy- 
anus ,  Convolvolus ,  Sultana ,  Veronica  purple  and  odoriferous ; 

* Digitalis ,  Eryngium  Flanum ,  iW.  Fhafeolus ,  Geranium  Trijle , 
Noble  Olens ,  and  Creticum ,  Gladiolus ,  Gentiana ,  He/peris ,  Nigel  la, 
Hedyjarum ,  Fraxinella ,  Lychnis  Ch  alee  don,  Jacea  white  and  double, 
Najiurt.  hid.  Millefolium ,  Musk-rofe ,  Flos  Apr ic anus,  Thlafpi  Cre¬ 
ticum ,  Veronica  mag.  & parva ,  Volubilis,  Balf am- Apple,  Holy-hoc, 
Cornflower ,  Alkekengi ,  Lupines,  Scorpion-grafs ,  Caryophyllata  omn. 
gen.  Stock-G  illy  -flower,  Scabiofa,  Mirab.  Fern  Spartum  Hi/pan. 
Monthly  Jafmine,  Indian  Tuberous  Jacinth,  Limonium,  Li- 

naria  Cretica,  F  an  fie  s,  Frunella,  Delphinium,  Fhalangium,  Ferip- 
loca  Virgin ,  Fajflonis,  Flos  Cardinalis,  Tucca,  Oranges,  Amo - 
mumFlinii ,  Oleanders  red  and  white,  Agnus  Caflus,  Arbutus, Olive, 
Liguflrum,  Tilia,  die. 

m 

AUGUST 

Hath  xxxi  days, - long  t  4h — 3  3 na 

Sun  rifes  4h-“43m— Sets  oyh— 1 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden. 

INoculate  now  early,  if  before  you  began  not,  and  gather  your 

of  that  Year.  Let  this  Work  be  done  before  you  remove  the 
stocks. 

Frune  off  yet  alio  fuperfluous  Branches  and  Shoots  of  this  fecond 
Spring  but  be  careful  not  to  expofe  the  Fruit  without  Leaves  luffici- 
ent  to  skreen  it  from  the  ;  furnijbing  and  nailing  up  what  you  will 
fpare  to  cover  the  defects  of  your  alls ,  Continue  yet  to  cleanle  your 
Vines  from  exuberant  Branches  that  too  much  hinder  the  ’  Do 

*  this  difcreetly,  left  the  LW//Y  ihrivel,  being  too  much  expos’d. 

Pull  up  the  Suckers. 

Clip  Rofes  now  done  bearing. 

Sow  Radijh,  efpecially  the  to  prevent  running  up  to  *SW, 

pale  tender  Cabbages,  Cawly-flowers  for  Winter  Flants ,  Corn-fallet , 
Marigolds ,  Lettuce ,  Carrots,  Farfnips,  Turnips,  Spinage ,  Onions  \ 
alio  curl’d  Endive,  Angelica ,  Scwvy-grafs, 

4 

.  « .  ^ 


•  Strip 
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*  Strip  or  tread  down  Onions ,  and  ftrip  the  Leaves  of  Beets ,  Car-  Aug X) lit „ 

•  rots ,  Rar flips,  6Cc.  to  improve  the  Roots.  '^y^SJ  j 

•  Note,  That  if  Rlants  run  up  to  Seed  over-haitily,  (as  they  wiil 

•  be  apt  to  do,  being  early  fown,  and  the  Weather  hot )  pull  their 

•  Roots  a  little  out  of  the  Ground,  and  lay  them  along  in  it  lomewkat 

•  fan  ting ,  and  clap  fome  Mould  about  them. 

*  Cauly -flowers  over-fpeeding  to  fome  and  head  (before  they  have 

•  quite  perfected  their  Heads )  fhould  be  quite  eradicated,  and  rrtay  be 

•  buried  in  a  Cellar ,  or  lome  cool  Place,  both  Root  and  Stalk  up  to 

•  the  very  Head ,  and  fo  they  will  furnifh  goodly  Heads  without 

•  Sun,  or  expolure  abroad. 

Likewjli:  now  pull  up  ripe  Onions  and  Gar  lick,  Stc. 

Towards  the  end  fow  Rurflan ,  Chard-beet,  Chervil,  &c. 

Tranfplant  fuch  Lettuce  as  you  wiil  have  abide  all  Winter . 

Gather  your  Olitory-Seeds,  and  clip  and  cut  all  fuch  Herbs  and 
Riant s  within  one  handful  of  the  Ground  before  the  Full.  Laftly, 

Dnbind  and  releafe  the  Buds  you  inoculated,  if  taken,  &c.  like- 
wife  ftop  and  prune  them.  * 

•  Pluck  up  Strawberry  Runners ,  extirpate  the  tall  Stalks ,  and 
8  purge  the  old  Tufts  and  Leaves. 

Now  vindemiate,  and  take  your  Bees  towards  the  expiration  of  this 
Month  ;  unlefs  you  fee  Caufe  (by  reafon  of  the  kVeather  or  Seafon) 
to  defer  it  till  }A\d-Sept ember :  But  if  your  Stocks  be  very  light  and 
weak,  begin  the  earlier. 

Make  your  Summer  Rerry  and  Cider.  *  See  Difcourfe  of  Cider  at 

•  the  end  of  our  Romona. 

Fruits  in  Prime ^  or  yet  lajling . 

APPLES. 

THE  Ladies  Longing ,  the  Kir  kh  am  Apple,  John  Apple;  the 
Seaming  Apple,  Cujhion  Apple,  Spicing ,  May-flower ,  Sheeps 

Snout. 


PEARS. 

Windfor ,  Sovereign ,  Orange ,  Bergamot ,  Slipper  Pear,  Red  Cathe • 
vine.  King  Catherine ,  Denny  Pear,  Rrujfla  Pear,  Summer  R offering. 
Sugar  Pear,  Lording  Pear,  &c. 

PEACHES  and  ABRIGOTS.  . 

Roman  Peach,  Man  Peach,  Quince  Peach,  Rambouillet ,  Musk 
Peach,  Grand  Carnation ,  Rortugal  Peach,  Crown  Peach,  Bourdeaux 
Peach,  Lavar  Peach,  Maudlen ,  Minion  Peach,  the  Peach  Des  Rot , 
Savoy  Malacoton ,  which  lafts  till  Michaelmas. 


NECTARINES. 

The  Muroy  Ne&arine,  Tawny,  Red  Roman ,  little  Green  Necta¬ 
rine,  Clufler  Ne&arine,  Tellow  Nectarine. 

7  A 


PLUMS. 
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Aug. O  lit. 


PLUMS. 

Imperial ,  Blue,  White  H ates ,  Yellow  Tear 'Blum,  Black  Tear* 
Tlum ,  White  Nutmeg ,  late  Tear -Tlum ,  Great  Anthony ,  Turkey - 
Tlumy  the  Jane -Tlum. 

Other  Fruit. 


Clufter -Grape ,  Mufcadine ,  Corinth s ,  Cornelians ,  Mulberries , 
AVg.r,  Filberts ,  Melons ,  £Cc. 


A  U  G  U  S  .T 

i  „  J  ®  .  .i- 

Hath  xx xi  Day s^— -long  1  +h-33n’ 

Sun  rifes  41'— 43m' - Sets  071' — 17“ 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower- Garden. 

NO  W  (  and  not  till  now,  if  you  expeft  Succefs  )  is  the  juft  Sea- 
fon  for  the  budding  of  the  Orange-Tree :  Inoculate  therefore  at 
the  Commencement  of  this  Month ,  •  upon  Seedling  Stocks  of  four 
*  Years  Growth.  And  to  have  excellent  Budsy  cut  off  the  Head  of  fome 
*  very  old  Orange-Tree  of  a  good  Kindy  which  making  large  Shootsy 
*  will  furnilh  the  beft. 

Now  likewile  take  up  your  Bulbous  Iris ;  or  you  may  fow  their 
Seeds,  as  alfo  thole  of  Larks-heel ,  Candy-tufts ,  Columbines ,  Iron * 
colour'd  Fox-gloves,  Holly -hocks,  and  fuch  Plants  as  endure  Winter , 
and  the  approaching  Seafons. 

Plant  fome  Anemony  Roots  to  have  Flowers  all  Winter ,  if  the 
Roots  efcape ;  and  take  up  your  Seedlings  of  laft  Y ear,  which  now 
tranlplant  for  bearing :  Alfo  plant  Hens  Caninus,  Autumnal  Crocus , 
and  Colchicums .  Afota,  That  Euglijh  Saffron  may  be  buffer'd  to  Hand 
for  Increafe  to  the  or  fourth  Year  without  removing. 

You  may  now  fow  farciffus,  and  Oriental  Jacinths ,  and  replant 
fuch  as  will  not  do  well  out  of  the  Earth  ;  as  Fritillariay  Hyacinths , 
Mart  agon.  Hens  Caninus ,  Lillies . 

Gilly -flowers  may  yet  be  flipp'd. 

Continue  your  taking  up  of  Bulbsy  dry  them,  and  lay  them  up ; 
Lillies,  <Rc.  of  which  before. 

Gather  from  Day  to  Day  your  Alaternus  Seed  as  it  grows  black  and 
ripe,  and  fpread  it  to  fweai  and  dry  before  you  put  it  up  ;  therefore 
move  it  fometimes  with  a  Broom  or  Whisk ,  that  the  Seeds  clog  not 
together,  unlels  you  will  leparate  it  from  the  Mucilage ,  for  then  you 
muft  a  little  bruiie  it  wet y  wafh  and  dry  them  in  a  Cloth. 

Water  well  your  Balf amine  fam. 


Moft 
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Moil  other  Seeds  may  now  likewife  be  gathered  from  Shrubs 9  as  you  AugSPar. 
find  them  ripen.  ?,  .  ?  t/W’ 

About  Mid -Auguft  tranfplafit  Auricula's ,  dividing  old  and  lufty 
Roots ;  alfo  prick  out  your  Seedlings:  They  bell  like  a  loamy  Sandy 
or  light  moift  Earth  ;  yet  rich  and  fliaded :  You  may  likewife  fow 
Auricula,. 

Now,  towards  the  latter  end,  you  may  fow  Anemony  Seeds,  Ranun¬ 
culus's ,  SCc.  lightly  cover’d  with  fit  Mould  in  Cafes ,  fliaded,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrejhed :  Alfo  Cyclamen ,  Jacinths ,  Iris ,  Hepatic  a,  Prim - 
rtf/er,  Fritillaria ,  Mart  agon ,  Fraxinella ,  Tulips ,  8tc.  but  with  Yfz- 
tience ,  for  fome  of  them,  becaufe  they  flower  not  till  three ,  five , 

fix  and  feven  Years  after,  efpecially  the  Tulips ,  *  unlels  you  fow  the 

*  Seeds  fo  Jhallow ,  that  they  cannot  penetrate  or  above  an  Inch  or 

*  two;  which  is  a  Secret:  Therefore  difturb  not  their  Beds  (  *  but 

hand-weed  them)  and  let  them  be  under  fome  warm  Place,  Jhaded 
yet,  till  the  are  paft,  left  the  dry;  only  the  Hepatic  a' s 

and  Primrofles  may  be  low’d  in  fome  lets  expos’d  Beds. 

Now,  about  Bartholomew-tide ,  is  the  only  fiecure  Sea  fin  for 
moving  and  laying  your  perennial  Greens  ;  Oranges ,  Limons ,  AYyr- 
P  hilly  re  as ,  Oleanders ,  Jafmines ,  Arbutus ,  and  other  rare 
Shrubs ,  as  Pomegranads ,  Monthly  Rofes ,  and  whatever  is  moft  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Frofls ;  taking  the  Shoots  and  Branches  of  the  paft  Spring , 
and  pegging  them  down  in  a  very  rich  Earth ,  and  Y?/7  perfectly  con- 
fum’d,  watering  them  upon  all  Occalions  during  the  Summer ;  and 
by  this  time  Twelve-month ,  they  will  be  ready  to  remove ,  tranfplant - 
in  fit  Earth,  fet  in  the  Shade ,  and  kept  moderately  TTZfli/?,  not 

left  the  young  Fibres  rot;  after  Three  Weeks  fet  them  in  fome 
more  airy  Place,  but.  not  in  the  Y00  till  Fifteen  Days  more:  our 

Obfirvations  in  W/ri/  and  for  the  reft  of  thefe  choice  ©/>?- 

Elions. 


Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  l a  fling , 

AMaranthus ,  Anagallis ,  Lufitanica ,  W/?er  Atticus ,  Blattaria, 
Spanijh  Bells ,  ^Belvedere,  Carnations ,  Campanula ,  Clematis , 
Cyclamen  Vernum ,  Datura  Turcica ,  Eliochryfon ,  Eryngium  planum 
&  Amethyflinum ,  Geranium  Creticum ,  and  Trifle.  Yellow  Stocks , 
Hieracion  minus ,  Alpeftre,  Tuberofi  Hyacinth ,  Limonium ,  Linaria 
Cretica ,  Lychnis ,  Mirabile  Peruvian ,  Yellow  Millefolium ,  Naftur. 
Ind.  Yellow  Mountain  Hearts-eafe,  Maracoc ,  Africanus  Flos ,  C00- 
volvolus's ,  Scabious ,  Afphodils ,  Delphinium ,  Lupines ,  Colchicum , 
Leucoion ,  Autumnal  Hyacinth ,  Holly-hock ,  Star-wort ,  Heliotrope 
French  Marigold ,  Daifles ,  Geranium  noEle  olens ,  Common  Pan  files , 
Larks-heels  of  all  Colours,  Nigella ,  Helleborus ,  Balfamin.  fidm. 
Lobel's  Catch-fly ,  Thlafpi  Creticum ,  Rofemary,  Musk  Rofi ,  Monthly 
Rofi ,  Oleanders ,  Spanijh  Jafmine ,  Yellow  Indian  Jafimine,  Myrtles,, 
Oranges ,  Pomgranads  double  and  Angle  Flowers,  Shrub  Spiraa , 
nus  Qaflus,  the  Virginian  Mart  agon ,  Malva  arborefcens ,  &c. 


v . . 


SEP- 
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SEPTEMBER 

Hath  xxx  Days^— — long  1 
Sun  rifcs  5  —4 1™-*— Sets  e>6h—  i£>m 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory-Garden. 

GAther  now,  ( if  ripe  )  your  Winter-Fruits,  as  Apples,  Fears, 
Flums ,  &c.  to  prevent  their  falling  by  the  great  Winds : 
Alio  gather  your  Wind- falls  from  Day  to  Day  :  Do  this  Work  in  dry 
Weather. 

Releafe  Inoculated  Buds,  or  fooner,  if  they  pinch.  You  may  yet 
Inoculate  Beaches. 

Sow  Lettuce,  Radijh ,  Spinage,  Chervil ,  Farfnips,  Skirrets ,  &c. 
Cauly-flowers,  Cabbages ,  Onions,  &c.  Scurvy-grafs,  Annifeeds,  &c. 
•  And  fill  your  vacant  Beds  with  Sallading ,  this  Month  and  the 
*  next. 

Now  you  may  tranfplant  moft  forts  of  Efculent  or  Fhyflcal 
Plants,  &c. 

Alfo  Artichoaks  and  AJparagus-Roots .  *  See  Difcourfe  of  Earth , 

'  P-  34- 

Sow  alfo  Winter  Herbs  and  Roots,  and  plant  Strawberries  out  of 
the  Woods:  •  Set  them  a  Foot  or  more  afunder. 

*  Bind  up,  and  blanch  Sellery,  Char  don,  &c.  but  tie  not  up  in  wet 
'  Weather. 

Towards  the  end  earth  up  your  Winter-Flants  and  Sallet-Herbs  ; 
and  plant  forth  your  Cauly -flowers  and  Nurlery  Cabbages  •  under  Shel- 
*  ter,  for  Winter-Store,  which  were  fown  in  Auguft  :  •  Prepare  Com- 
'  P°ft ;  fee  January  ;  and  for  Trenching  and  Preparing  the  Earth ,  See 
•  Hifc.  of  Earth,  p.  13. 

No  longer  now  defer  the  taking  of  your  Bees,  ftreightning  the  En¬ 
trances  of  luch  Hives  as  you  leave  to  a  ffnall  Fajfage,  and  continue 
Rill  your  Hoftility  again!!  Waffs  and  other  robbing  Infers. 
Cider-making  continues. 

Fruits  in  Prime 5  or  yet  la fling. 

APPLES. 

TH  E  Belle-bonne ,  the  William ,  Summer  Fear -main.  Lording - 
Apple ,  Fear- Apple,  Quince- Apple,  Red  greening  ribb’d  Bloody 
Ftp  pin,  Harvey,  Violet- Apple,  Hx. 

PEARS. 

Hamden's  Bergamot  (firft  ripe,)  Summer  Bon-Chreflien  ,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Black  Worcefler  ( baking, )  Qreen-fleld,  Orange,  Bergamot, 
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the  Queen  Hedge-Tear,  Lewis-Tear  (to  dry  excellent)  Frith-Tear  SepVPar^ 
Armdel-Tear  (alfo  to  bake,)  Brunfwick-Tear,  ButterVPear Win¬ 
ter  Topper in<r,  Bing’s-Tear,  Bijhofs-Tear  (baking,) Diego <  Empi- 
ro/s-Tear,  &Clufter-Tear,  Meffire  Jean,  Rowling-Tear,  Balfam - 
Tear,  Bezy  d'Hery,  Tear  Evelyn ,  $Cc. 

PEACHES. 

Violet  Peach,  Admirable ,  Turtle  Peach,  Malacoton ,  and  ionic 
others,  if  the  Year  prove  backwards. 

Almonds ,  5Cc. 

Quinces. 

Lift!  Vb hie  Grape,  Mufcadine  Grape,  Frontiniac  Tarjly,  great 
Grape,  the  Verjuice  Grape  excellent  for  Sauce, 

Barberries,  &Lc. 

Melons  as  yet. 


SEPTEMBER 


-long  i2h— 37m 
—Sets  o6h-*  19111 


Hath  xxx  days,— 

Sunrifes  5^4  in 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden. 

PT  A  N  T  feme  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Anemonies  in  good,  rich,  na- 
tmal  Earth  elpecially  the  Latifol.  after  the  hrft  Rams  if  you 
have  Flowers  dry  forwards ;  but  it  is  furer  to  attend  till  October, 
or  the  Month  after,  left  the  ovn-moifture  of  the  Autumnal  Seaions 

^Now^s  the  moft  proper  Seafon  to  fow  Auricula-heeds,  fettmg  the 

ctZ  twSu2in4S«  S~&.  ™ief. ,»«  -  ».y 

latfer°  End  of  Oclober,  to  prevent  all  hazard  of  rotting  the  Bulbs. 

^f^mbrit  Pkntt^focTas  Hepatic  a.  Hellebore  Camomile,  8Cc. 
Alfo  the  Capillaries ;  Matricaria.  Violets,  Trimrofes,  &c.  may  now 
be  transplanted ;  as  likewife  Iris  Chdcedon,  Cyclamen  Kc. 

Now  you  may  alfo  continue  to  low  Alaternus,  Thillyrea,  (or  vo 
mav  forbear  till  the  Spring)  Iris,  Crown  Imperial,  Martagon  Tu¬ 
lip]  Delphinium,  Nigella,  Candy-Tufts,  Toppy  ;  and  geneiady  all 

‘Kit 

Slic)  -  ata  *.  w«  of «  *** 

fet  the  Tots,  ( •  having  laid  them  fide-long  to  dram)  mto  7^^ 

7  ^ 
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them  vei7  ^  ^  bcft  to  take  them  out  of  the 

■  a  abr°UVhe  beS'nnmS  °f  this  Month,  and  either  to  preferve  them 

L^hfc^r  UP  “  and  f°  PUt  thcm  in  *  Box 

Bmd  now  up  your  Autumnal  Flowers  and  Plants  to  Stakes  to 

ftrioufly  Sid!1  A  WiU  dft  Pr°ftrate  a11  T™  have  io  indu- 

uia'^theymUinn-pyrtakeB°ff  ?My-Jkwer.l«yerS  with  Earth  and  all,  and 
plant  them  m  Pots  or  Borders  fhaded. 

Crocus  will  now  be  rais'd  of  Seeds. 

.  lift" Montf  yCt  tranfplant  Ever-greens,  and  other  rare  Shrubs  of  the 

*  T.T}weSCS  and  Firs  a  litt!e  after  this  Equinox,  if  you  omitted  it 
CrCh'S  ,mUch  the  better  Seafon.)  Vide  March.  ' 

therVlv  MtCC:e,mas'  (i°oner  or  later,  as  the  Seafon  direfts)  the  Wea- 
Tlant s  (bZt  JY  ?0  nteans/W’  retire  your  choice  Greens  and  rareft 
Oblidr  K  CC5  °ran&es'  Limans,  Indian  and  Sfanijb  Jafmine 

°*:tC;c*atC0Td Amzr S!in-  c^us  &*«**> Lme. 

*  tricoccos -  Ctfi«s  Ledon  Clufli,  ‘Dates,  Aloes,  Sedums,  &c.  into 
tanlh?  *^5  crdenng  them  with  freih  Mould,  as  you  were 

haulledEmf  a  H  JCy'  ^  t!king  aW3y  fome  of  the  uPm°ft  ex¬ 
hausted  Earth  and  ftirring  up  the  reft,  fill  the  Cafes  with  rich  and 

well-confumed  Sod,  to  walh  in  and  nourilh  the  Roots  during  Winter  ■ 

fre  V  r  TZf-C  and  open,  and  giving  them 

1- CClnds  be  n0t  aarp  and  high,  nor  Weather  foegy  2 

‘  fL ll Pe  °<i1  be;nS  more  intenfe,  advertife  you  to  tnchfd [hem 

*  Thg  p  w'  Myrtles  will  endure  abroad  near  a  Month  longer. 

fhe  Cold  now  advancing,  lit  fuch  Plants  as  will  not  endure  the 

Sutlce  TfomcBeC  C*  T  °r  three  Inches  Iower  th™  the 
vl  nl  w  ^  Td7  a  S°Mhe™  Expofure  :  Then  cover  them 
"  ith  Glalfes,  having  cloathed  them  full  with  fweet  and  dry  Mods  ■  but 

pon  all  warm  and  benign  EmiJJions  of  the  Sun  and  fweet  Showers 

give  them  A,r  by  taking  off  all  that  covers  them.  Thus  you  ihaU 

prderve  your  coftly  and  precious  Marum  Syriacum,  Ciftus's  ^ Gerani 

rvhxC  pf  7  Fi°S  Cardmalis'  Marcocs,  ftedling  Arbutus's  (a  ve- 
AcaeiaYElZt  nrT^  Ch°ICeft  Ranunculud*  and  Anemonies, 

4"“;  •"—*  tUI  s™  »o, 

mC°te’  'P-’  ^atL  "  eat  atld  deftroy  your  Marum  Syriacum,  if  they 
tan  come  at  it ;  therefore  guard  it  with  a  Furfe  or  Holly -branch.  1 

flowers  ill  Prime,  or  yet  lofting. 

A  Mar anthus  tricolor,  and  others;  Anagallis  of  ‘Portugal  Antir 

rBe’llC'cAfrCmllfl0'  fT,”  CPlinii'  Jfier  ^tticus,  Belve- 
7h'ct  r  CmPanulas-.Colch^um,  Autumnal  Cyclamen,  Clema- 

t7kClfT0herm  mgUCf0L  Eu^omum  of  Canida,  Sun-flower, 
al  Weratn  Z'Z™,  ^  m3e  °kns'  Gentianella  anm  - 

tica  Z2 2  ZSn  AlCire;  Tuber0US  Indlan  Jactnth,  Linaria  Cre- 
Narcilf  P,Z  ConA  fing]e  and  double’  Limonium  Indian  Lilly, 
Z  m  )TC  Hureum,  Amoris,  ©  Sfmoflum  Ind.  Marvel  of  Pe- 

‘P'erflC AmuZnlCC'  -¥°b  Monfgeheufl  Nafturtidm  Indicum, 
rerjian  Autumnal  Narcijfus,  Virginian  Phalangium,  Indian  Tha- 

feolus , 
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feolus ,  Scarlet  Beans,  Convolvolus  diver f  gen.  Candy-tufts ,  Veroni-Offob.OUl 
ca,  purple  V 0 lu bills ,  Aflphodil,  Crocus ,  or  Englilh  Sajfron ,  Guernfey 
Lilly ,  or  Narciffus  of  Japan,  Poppy  of  all  Colours,  fingle  and  double, 

Malva  arborefcens ,  AmW/  Pinks,  AUthiopick  Apples,  Capficum  Ind \ 

G  illy -flowers,  B  affon  Flower,  Datura  double  and  fingle,  Portugal 
Ranunculus's,  Spanijh  ‘Jaflmine,  yellow  Virginian  Jaflmine,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  white  and  red,  Oranges,  Myrtles,  Balauftia,  Musk  Rofe , 
and  Monthly  Rofe,  &c. 


OCTOBER 

Hath  xxxi  days.,^ — long  ioh— 47™ 
Sun  rifes  6h— g8m - Sets  0511— 


To  be  do^ie 

¥ 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory-Garden , 

TRench  Grounds  for  Orcharding ,  and  the  Kitchen-Garden ,  to  lie 
for  a  Winter  mellowing.  See  Diflc.  of  Earth ,  p.  12.  •  Finiftt 

*  what  you  begun  laft  Month. 

Plant  dry  Trees ,  (i.  e.)  Fruit  of  all  forts,  Standard,  Mural,  or  Shrubs 
which  lofe  their  Leaf;  and  that  fo  loon  as  it  falls :  But  be  fure  you 
chufe  no  Trees  for  the  Wall  of  above  two  Years  grajfng  at  the  moft, 
found  and  fmooth.  •  See  Diflc.  of  Earth,  p.  35,  an ^Pomona,  cap.  6. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Ablaqueation ,  and  laying  bare  the  Roots  of  old 
unthriving,  or  over -haftily  blooming  Trees ;  •  Birring  up  new  planted 
*  Grounds,  as  directed  in  March. 

Moon  now  decreafing,  gather  Winter-Fruit  that  remains,  Weather 
dry ;  take  heed  of  bruifing ;  lay  them  up  clean,  left  they  taint :  Gut 
and  prune  Rofes  yearly,  reducing  them  to  a  Standard  not  over  tall. 

To  prevent  bruiflng  by  Wind-falls  and  Gufts  now  ufually  happen** 

’  ning,  lay  forne  fweet  Straw  under  your  Fruit-Trees . 

Plant,  and  plaih  ffluick-flets. 

Remove  Graffs  after  the  fecond  Year,  unlefs  Dwarfs ,  which  you 
may  let  ftand  till  the  third. 

Save  and  low  all  ftoney  and  hard  Kernels  and  Seeds  ;  fuch  as  Black 
Cherry,  Morellos,  Black  Heart,  all  good;  Pear-Plum,  Peaches , 

A Imond-ftones,  &c.  Alfo  Nuts,  Haws,  AJhen ,  Sycamore,  and  Ma¬ 
ple  Keys  ;  Acorns,  Beech-maft,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Crab  Kernels  for  *  Efpeciaiiy 
Stocks ;  or  you  may  defer  it  till  the  next  Month  towards  the  latter  end,  under  Glafs 
keeping  them  dry,  and  free  from  Muftinefs ;  remembring  to  cover  the  with 

Beds  with  Littier.  See  Directions  in  *  our  Sylva  for  Foreft-Trees,  and  aihtie  sL 
*  Pomona,  cap.  I .  over  them , 

You  may  yet  low  Genoa  Lettuce ,  which  will  laft  all  the  *  Winter,  ‘fnPoP 
Radijh,  8Cc.  *  Make  Winter  Cider  and  Perry  :  Towards  the  latter  hut  then  touch 
■  End,  plant  Abricots ,  Cherries ,  T  turns,  Vines ,  Winter  Tears,  gtc. 

_  .  you  break  ih* 

1  Fruits  Gkfles. 
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B 


Fr«if.r  in  Pri-W,  or  yet  lafting. 

APPLES. 

Elle-et-Bonne ,  William,  Coftard,  Lording,  Tar [ley-. App les, 
Tearmain,  Tear-Apple,  Honey-meal,  Apis,  Kc. 

PEARS. 

The  Caw-Tear  (baking)  Green-butt er-T ear  Thorn-Tear  Clove- 
Tear,  Roufel-Tear,  Winter  Bon-Chreftien,  Town-Tear , 

TVar  Ruffet-Tear  Saffron-Tear,  and  iome  of  the  former  Month, 
Violet-  Tear,  Tetworth-Tear'.  other-wife  called  the  Wmter-V  mafor, 
Lanfac ,  Beam-Tear ,  Admirable,  Violet  leach,  Rambomllet ,  Taves, 

and  divers  of  the  September  Tlums,  the  Chaffelas ,  and 
other  Grapes ,  Tines Arbutus,  6Cc. 


OCTOBER 

Hath  xxxi  days, - long  ioh— 47” 

Sun  rifes  6h — 38“ - Sets  ©j-'— 22” 

To  be  done 

'•V'\ 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower  Garden . 


NO  W  your  Narcijfus  Tuberofe  not  enduring  the  muft  be 

fet  into  the  Houfe,  and  preferyed  very  dry  till  April.  •  See 
c '  pt)t  pynber « 

Continue  Cowing  what  you  did  in  September ,  if  you  pleafe:  Like- 
yife  Cyfrefs  may  be  fown,  but  take  heed  of  the  Froft,  *  therefore  for¬ 
bear  much  Clipping,  March.  Alfo,  .  ,  D 

You  may  plant  fome  Anemonies ,  efpeciaUy  the  lenmfolia  s  and  Ra- 
tunculus's,  in  frelh,  Earth,  taken  from  under  the  Turf,  but 

ay  richer  Mould  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bed,  which  the  iww  may 
reach  but  not  to  touch  the  main  Roots ,  which  are  to  be  cover'd  with 
uhe  natural  Earth  two  Inches  deep  :  And  lb  foon  as  they  appear,  fe- 
:ure  them  with  Mats  or  dry  Straw  from  the  Winds  and  Frofts,  giving 
them  Air  in  all  benign  Intervals,  if  poffible,  once  a  day. 

Plant  alfo  Ranunculus' s  of  Tripoly,  V e rnal  Crocus  s,  die.  Remove 

feedling  Holly-hocks,  or  others. 

Plant  now  your  choice  Tulips,  &c.  which  you  fear’d  to  inter  Tit  the 
beginning  of  September  ;  they  will  be  more  iecure,  and  forwaid 
enough:  But  plant  them  in  natural  Earth  fomewhat  mpoverijh  d 
with  very  fine  Sand,  elfe  they  will  foon  lofe  their  Variegations ; 
fome  more  rich  Earth  may  lie  at  the  bottom,  within  reach  ol  the 
Fibres  (as  above  : )  Now  have  a  care  your  Carnations  catch  not  too 

miifh 
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much  wet ;  therefore  retire  them  to  covert ,  where  they  may  be  kept  Otiob.  Pari 
from  the  Rain,  not  the  Air,  or  lay  them  on  the  Tides,  trimming  them  ^/TV 
with  frejh  Mould. 

All  forts  of  Bulbous  Roots  may  now  alfo  be  fafely  buried  y  likewife 
Iris's ,  SCc. 

You  may  yet  fow  Alaternus  and  R  hilly  rea  Seeds:  It  will  now  be 
o-ood  to  Beat ,  Roll ,  and  Mow  Carpet  Walks  and  Camomile  ;  for  now 
the  Ground  is  fupple ,  and  it  will  even  all  Inequalities.  Finifh  your 
laft  Weeding,  &c. 

Sweep  and  cleanie  your  Walks ,  and  all  other  R laces,  from  Autumn 
nal  Leaves  fallen,  left  the  Worms  draw  them  into  their  Holes,  and  foul 
your  Gardens ,  &c. 

Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lajiing. 

AMaranthus  tricolor ,  &c<  After  Atticus ,  Amomums,  Antirrhi¬ 
num,  Qplchicum ,  Saffron,  Cyclamen ,  Clematis,  He  Hot  r  ops, 
Stock'gilly-flower,  Geranium  trifle ,  Ind.  Tuberofe  Jacinth,  Limoni - 
Lychnis  white  and  double,  Romum  Amoris  and  Atthiop.  Marvel 
of  Reru,  Millefol.  luteum.  Autumnal  Narciff.  Ranftes ,  Aleppo  Nar - 
ciff-  Spherical  Narciff.  Nafturt.  Rerficum,  G  illy -flower.  Virgin  Rha « 
langium,  Rhilofella,  Violets ,  Veronica ,  Arbutus,  Span .  Jafmine ,  and 
yellow  JW.  Jafmine ,  Monthly  A0/?,  Oranges ,  Myrtles ,  Balauftor , 
Romegranade . 


NOVEMBER 


Hath  xxx  days., - -long  o8h— 

Sun  rifes  7h—  34"*—  Sets  0411— ad® 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden . 

CArry  Compoft  out  of  your  Melon-Ground,  or  turn,  and  mingle  it 
with  the  Earth,  and  lay  it  in  Ridges  ready  for  the  Spring :  Allb 
trench,  and  fit  Ground  for  Artichoaks ,  SCc.  *  See  Hi fc.  of  Earth , 
•  p.  34. 

•  The  Hot-bed  muft  now  fupply  for  Sallets,  young  Lettuce,  Creffes , 
•  Chervil,  &c.  and  truft  not  to  the  accidental  mildnefs  of  the  Weather, 
•  fo  as  to  negled  timely  Cover  to  your  tender  Olitories  :  Shelter  A/£~ 
•  Trees.  Plant  alfo  Goofeberries,  Rafpis ,  Corinth  s;  and  other 
*  Fruit. 

7  C 


e  Afa/V, 


all 

Nov.  OUp. 
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•  Note ,  That  the  Leaves  fallen  in  the  IV oods ,  may  fupply  for  Long - 

•  dung,  laid  about  Artichoaks  and  other  things,  eyen  to  the  end  of 

•  March . 

Continue  your  Setting  and  Tranfplanting  of  Trees ;  lofe  no  time, 
hard  Frofts  come  on  apace  :  Yet  you  may  lay  bare  old  Roots  :  *  {Difc. 

•  of  Earth,  p.  37. 

•  Remember  in  all  Tranfplantings  to  obferve  the  former  AfpeCt  and 

•  Quarter  of  the  Compafs  as  of  much  Importance,  whatever  lome  fan- 

•  cy :  Nor  fet  any  deeper  than  it  flood,  eftablifhing  ft  againfc  Winds : 

•  You  cannot  plant  too.  early  in  Autumn ,  Wind  South  or  IV eji. 

•  To  Sow  moderately  dry ,  Plant  moift,  a  general  Rule  :  but  cover  not 

•  too  thick  with  Earth  what  you  fow,  for  Nature  covers  nothing : 

9  You  cannot  fow  too  fhallow,  fo  you  preferve  the  Seed  from  Birds. 

Plant  young  Trees,  Standards ,  or  Mural.  *  See  Difcourfe  of 
8  Earth ,  p.  37. 

Furnilh  your  Nurfery  with  Stocks  to  grajf  on  the  following  Year. 

•  Prepare  now  Stocks  io r  all  forts  of  Fruit :  The  proper  ones  are,  the 

•  Crab-flock  for  Standards :  For  Dwarfs,  Stocks  of  the  Raradife  or 

•  fweet  Apple-kernel,  which  are  likewile  to  be  had  from  Layers  and 

•  Suckers.  Rears,  on  the  Rear-kernel  Stock  or  Sucker :  Dwarfs ,  on 
•,  the  Suckers  of  the  Rortugal  Quince. 

•  Cherry.  Standards,  on  the  Black  Cherry-ftone  Stock ;  Dwarfs  for 

•  Walls  or  Ralli fades,  <Rc.  on  the  Morello  Stock,  Black  Heart ,  or 

•  fmall,  bitter,  early  Cherry-Stock. 

•  Reaches,  inoculate  on  the  Reach  or  R lum- Stock  :  If  you  bud  up- 

•  on  the  Almond,  let  it  be  on  a  Stock  which  has  never  been  removed, 

•  and  fo  continue.  But  the  beft  way  to  prepare  thele  Stocks,  fee  ir^ 

°  M.  de  la  Quintine's '  Comp  leaf  Gardiner ,  Vol.  II.  Rart.  6.  Rage 

•  17a.  too  long  here  to  be  inferted. 

•  Nectarines,  on  Reach,  or  Rfar-R  lum  Stock. 

8  Abricots,  on  the  White  Rear-Rlhm  Stock. 

•  Rlums,  on  R lum- Stocks  :  The  white  and  black  Pear-Plum  Stock 

•  are  beft,  and  from  the  Stones  of  Damfons,  and  may  all  be  gotten 

•  alfo  from  their  Suckers. 

•  Graff  the  Medler  on  the  White-Thorn  or  Quince  Stock,  near  the 

•  Ground,  it  will  bear  the  fecond  Year. 

•  Figs  and  Mulberries  will  be  propagated  by  their  Suckers,  Cut - 

•  tings,  and  Layers ;  of  all  which  fee  our  Treatife  of  Earth ,  for  their 

•  Culture  in  the  Nurfery. 

Sow  and  fet  early  Beans  and  Reafe  till  Shrovetide ;  and  now  lay  up 
in  your  Cellars  for  fp ending,  and  for  Seed,  to  be  tranjplantedax  Springs 
Carrots,  Rar flips,  Turnips,  Cabbages ,  Cauly -flowers,  6£c. 

Cut  off  the  Tops  and  Stalks  of  Afparagus,  and  cover  it  with  long 
Dung,  or  make  Beds  to  plant  in  Spring,  &c. 

Now,  in  a  dry  day,  gather  your  laft  Orchard- Fruits. 

Take  up  your  Rotatoes  for  Winter  i\ pending  j  there  will  enough  re¬ 
main  for  Stock,  tho’  never  fo  exactly  gathered. 

•  Ablaqueation  now  profitable,  and  to  vifit  the  Roots  of  old  Trees, 

•  purge  thefiekly,  and  apply  frefh  Mould.  Cover  alfo  your  moft  deli— 

•  cate  Stone-Fruit  and  Murals,  skreening  them  with  Straw-hurdles \ 

•  as  long  as  the  Eaft  and  Northern  Winds  continue,  even  to  the  end  of 

•  March,  to  be  lure  of  Fruit.  Stand  not  therefore  io  much  upon  the 
.  Reality ,  as  for  its  Rrefervation  and  RroduCtion . 


Fruits 
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APPLES. 

TH  E  Belle-bonne,  the  William,  Summer  Bear  main.  Lording* 
Apple,  Bear- Apple,  Cardinal ,  Winter  Che  ft  nut,  Calvil,  Short * 
fl&rt-y  &c.  and  fome  other  of  the  former  two  laft  Months,  6Cc * 

i  '  {  .  •"  1  ■  ■  >  "  - 


PEARS. 
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MeJJire  Jean,  Lord-Bear,  long  Bergamot,  Warden  (to  bake) 
Burnt-cat,  Sugar-Bear,  Lady-Bear,  Amadot,  Ambret,  Ice-Bear, 
Dove-Bear,  Virgoule,  Dc adman 's-B ear.  Winter  Bergamot ,  Bell- 
Bear ,  Sec.  -  .>  . 

Arbutus,  Bullis,  Medlars,  Services . 


*  -  »  ‘  H  V  v  /s,  '  ......  :5 

:  :  /  *.  7  J  %  ■-  '  ^  "*• * *  •*  -  •» ‘  '  •  v  -*  •*  •  ;  '  i 

Jr* 

NOVEMBER 

*  \  * 

if  A  « 

Hath  xxx  days, long  o8h_  52*1 
Sun  rifes  7h~”~34m— — —Sets  0^—76™ 

To  be  done 

*•  ' V  •  t  s' 

In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden. 

n  ■  .  '  -  ■  '  ■  •  •  * 

SO  W  Auricula  Seeds  thus :  Prepare  very  rich  Earth,  more  than 
half  Dung;  upon  that  fift  fome  very  light  fandy  Mould,  and  the 
Earth  gotten  out  of  old  hollow  Willow -Trees-,  and  then  fow :  Set 
your  Cafes  or  Bans  in  the  Sun  till  March  or  April . 

Cover  your  peeping  Ranunculus's,  &c.  And  fee  the  Advice  in  March 
for  Ever -green  Seedlings  ;  eipecially  if  long  Snows  and  bitter  Winds 
be  feared ;  *  prepare  therefore  ftore  of  Coverings . 

Now  is  your  belt  Seafon  (  the  Weather  open  )  to  plant  your  faireft 
Tulips  in  places  of  Shelter,  and  under  Efpaliers ;  but  let  not  your 
Earth  be  too  rich  :  Vide  October,  Tr  an  J  plant  ordinary  Jafmine , 
&c. 

About  the  middle  of  this  Month  ( or  iooner,  if  Weather  require  ) 
quite  enclofe  your  tender  Plants,  and  perennial  Green  Shrubs,  btc.  in 
your  Confervatory,  fecluding  all  entrance  of  Cold,  and  eipecially  lharp 
[finds ;  and  if  the  Blants  become  exceeding  dry,  and  that  it  do  not 
actually  freeze,  refreih  them  fparingly  (  See  April )  with  qualified 
Water  (i.  e.)  mingled  with  a  little  Sheeps  or  Cow-dung :  If  the  Seafon 
prove  exceeding  piercing  (  which  you  may  know  by  the  freezing  of  a 
Dijh  of  Water,  or  moiftned  Cloth,  fet  for  that  purpofe  in  your  Greens 
houfe)  kindle  fome  Charcoals,  and  when  they  have  done  fmoaking^ 
put  them  in  a  Hole  funk  a  little  into,  the  Floor  about  the  middle  of  it ; 

*  unicis 


a  14 

'Now.  Pa?. 

,\^YV 
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.  unlefs  your  Green-houfe  have  a  fubt err ane an  Stove,  which  mod  erate- 

•  ly  and  with  Judgment  temper'd,  is  much  to  be  preferred:  In  the 

•  mean  time  I  cou'd  wiih  that  fome  curious  Ter  fin  would  make  trial 

•  of  what  we  have  delcrib'd  at  the  end  of  this  Kalendar ,  pag.  228.  At 
.  all  other  times,  when  it  does  not  adually  freeze,  or  the  Weather  not 

•  Rainy  or  Mifty ,  and  that  the  Air  is  warm'd  by  the  Beams  of  a  fine 
Day,  (and  the. Sun  darts  full  upon  the  Houfe ,  without  the  leaft  Wind 
ftirring )  Ihew  them  the  Light  *  thro'  the  Glafs  Windows ,  (  for  Light 

•  is  half  their  Nourifliment  Rhilofop  hie  ally  confider'd  \ )  but  inclole 

•  them  again  before  the  i5Wi>e  gone  off,  if  it  be  inclin'd  to  Froft ,  other- 

•  wife  keep  open-Houfe  all  Night  long. 

4  Note ,  That  when  thro’  continuance  of  hard  and  Inarp  Weather, 

•  houfe d  Trees  grow  tainted  with  Muftinefs,  make  Fire  in  your  Stove, 

•  and  open  all  the  Windows  from  ten  in  the  Morning  till  three  in  the 

•  Afternoon:  Then  clofing  the  Double-lhuts,  (  or  Chajfes  rather  )  con- 

•  tinue  a  gentle  Heat,  renewing  the  Fire  at  Night  only. 

Note  That  you  mull  never  give  your  Aloes  or  Sedums  one  drop  of 
Water  during  the  whole  Winter :  And  indeed  you  can  hardly  be  too 
fparing  of  Water  to  your  hous'd  Riant s  (  Orange-Trees  efpecially  ;  ) 
the  not  obferving  of  this,  deftroys  more  Riant s  than  all  the  rudeneifes 
of  the  Seafon .  To  know  when  they  want  refrelhing,  confider  the 
Leaves ;  if  they  Jhrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them  Drink  ;  if  pale  and 
whitijh ,  they  have  already  too  much  j  and  the  defed  is  at  the  Roots, 

•  which  are  in  peril  of  rotting  and  require  larger  Cafes.  Take  alfo  this 
for  a  Rule,  *  That  you  are  not  much  to  regard  the  Surface  Mould  alone, 

•  which  will  oftentimes  be  Dull,  when  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  is 

•  fufficiently  moift ;  fearch  it  therefore,  by  thrufting  down  your  Hand  ; 

•  and  as  you  find  it,  govern  the  watering  }  for  in  this  Secret  of  feafona- 

•  bly  refrelhing,  confifts  the  Health  and  even  Life  of  all  your  hous'd 

•  Curiofities. 

•  Note ,  That  Water  made  over-rich  with  Dung ,  and  too  frequently 

•  us’d,  is  apt  to  infed  the  Orange-Leaves,  and  thole  of  other  rare  Plants, 
with  a  black  Smut ,  which  mull  be  wif  d  off. 

If  your  Aloes  grow  manifeftly  too  dry,  expofe  them  a  while  to  the 
Air,  when  clear,  'twill  immediately  recover  them  j  but  give  them  not 
a  drop  of  Water ,  how  dry  foever  their  Rots  be. 

Houfe  your  choice!!  Carnations, or  rather  fet  them  under  a  R ent-houfi 
againft  a  South-Wall,  fo  as  a  Covering  being  thrown  over  them  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  extremity  of  Weather ,  they  may  yet  enjoy  the  freer  Air 
at  all  other  times. 

Prepare  alfo  Matrajfes,  Boxes ,  Cafes ,  Rots ,  &c.  for  Shelter  to  your 
tender  Riant s  and  Seedlings  newly  fown,  if  the  weather  prove  very  bitter. 
Plant  Rofes,  Althea  frut ex,  Lalac ,  Syringas,  Cytifus ,  R monies ,  &c. 
Plant  alfo  Fibrous  Roots  fpecified  in  the  precedent  Month . 

Sow  alfo  ftony  Seeds  mention'd  in  October. 

Plant  all  Foreft-Trees  for  Walks ,  Avenues,  and  Groves. 

*  Note ,  That  you  may  tranfplant  not  only  any  Fruit-Tree f  but 

*  remove  almoft  any  of  the  Forefters,  even  in  the  midft  of  Summer,  if 

*  taking  the  Trees  up  with  fome  Mould  about  the  Roots,  you  imme- 
v  diately  plunge  them  into  Earth  made  into  a  Rap  like  Mortar ,  keep- 

*  ing  it  frelh  and  under  Shade,  and  not  fuffering  the  Ground  quite  to 

*  dry  up  and  harden  till  Rain  comes  down. 

Sweep  and  cleanfe  your  Garden-walks ,  and  all  other  Places,  from 
Autumnal  Leaves,  the  laft  time.  Flowers 
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Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lifting. 

A  Nemonies ,  Meadow  Saffron,  Antirrhinum ,  Stock-Gillyflower , 
/\  Clematis ,  Panfies,  fome  Carnations ,  double  Violets, 

Veronica,  Spanijh  and  Indian  Jafmine,  Myrtles,  Musk  Rofe,  &c. 
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Dee.  OWt. 

l/W 


DECEMBER 

Hath  xxxi  Days. - long  °7h~40’' 

Sun  rifes  8h—  t  om~ — Sets  o  f  5  0“ 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard  and  Olitory  Garden* 

Y\RVNE  and  nail  Wall-Fruit ,  (  which  yet  you  may  better  defer  a 
1-^  Month  or  two  longer  )  and  Standard-Trees  that  are  hardy. 

You  may  now  plant  Vines ,  SCc.  9  See  fDifc.  of  Kart  ,  p.  ij?  23o 

Alfo  Stocks  for  grajfing,  &c.  AT  r  .  "  , 

Sow,  as  yet,  of  Cider-Preffings  to  raife  Nurfenes ;  and 

fet  all  forts  of  Kernels ,  Stones ,  6tc.  ^  , 

Sow  for  early  Beans  and  F.eafe ,  but  take  heed  of  the  Frofis ;  there- 

fore  fureft  to  defer  it  till  after  Chriftmas,  unlefs  the  IP/*##*  prom.fe 

VC-yE™ea  no'frelh  but  from  your  Hot-bed :  See  howto  make 

•  it,  and  to  force  AJparagus,  in  M.  de  la  Quint  me,  V ?l.  II.  VI. 

^AU  this  Month  you  may  continue  to  trench  Ground,  and  dung  it, 
to  be  ready  for  Borders,  or  the  planting  of  Fruit-Trees,  etc.  •  See 

*  the  Note  in  January. 

Either  late  in  this  Month,  or  in  January ,  prune  and  cut  off  all 
your  Vine-Shoots  to  the  very  Root,  lave  one  or  two  of  the  ftouteft, 
to  be  left  with  three  or  four  Eyes  of  young  Wood.  Tins  for  the 

Vineyard. 

Now  feed  your  weak  Stocks.  _  .  . 

Fwn  and  refrejh  your  Autumnal  Fruit ,  left  it  and  open  the 

Windows  where  it  lies,  in  a  clear  and  ferene  Day. 

Fruits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lajhng . 

APPLES. 

.  i 

ROufeting,  Pippins,  Leather-coat,  Winter  Cheftnut  Ap¬ 

ple,  Apis,  Fennel  Apple,  Greatbelly,  the  Go-no-further,  or 
C ats-head,  with  lome  of  the  precedent  Month. 


7  D 
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PEARS. 

The  Squib ’Tear,  Spindle -Tear,  Hoy  oner  e ,  Virgin ,  Gaflcogne-Ber - 
Scarlet-Tear,  Stopple-Tear ,  Vergoules ,  Tort  ail,  white,  red, 
and  French  Wardens,  (to  bake  or  roaft)  the  Head-man's  Tear , 

excellent, 


DECEMBER 


Hath  xxxi  Days,* 
Sun  rifes  8h— i  om 


long  oyb— 4om 
-Sets  o3h _ 50111 


To  be  done 


In  the  Parterre  and  Flower-Garden . 


AS  in  January ,  continue  your  Hoflility  againft  Vermin. 

Preferve  from  too  much  -md  Fro Jl ,  your  choiceft  Anemo- 

nies ,  Ranunculus' s ,  Carnations ,  &c. 

Be  careful  now  to  keep  the  2)fl0r.r  and  Windows  of  your  Confer - 
vatories  well  matted  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  ./fir  .*  For  your 
Oranges ,  &c.  are  now  put  to  the  Tefl.  Temper  the  with  a  few 
Charcoal  governed  as  dire&ed  in  November  •  but  never  accuftom  your 
Tlantst o  it,  unlefs  the  utmofl  Severity  of  the  Seafon  require;  there¬ 
fore  if  the  Tlace  be  exquifitely  clofe ,  they  will  even  then  hardly  re¬ 
quire  it,  &c. 

Set  Bayberries ,  dropping  ripe. 

Look  to  your  Fountain-Tipes ,  and  cover  them  with  frefh  and  warm 
Littier  out  of  the  Stable,  a  good  Thicknefs ,  left  the  Frofts  crack 
them;  remember  it  in  Time ,  and  the  Advice  will  lave  you  both  Trou¬ 
ble  and  Charge. 

Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lafing. 

ANemonies  fome,  T  erf  an  and  common  Winter  Cyclamen,  An¬ 
tirrhinum,  Black  Hellebore ,  Laurus-tinus ,  lingle  Trimrofes, 
Stock-gillyflo .  Iris  Clufi,  Snow -flowers  or  Hr  ops,  Tucca,  &Cc. 

FO  R  by  fuch  a  Kalender  it  is  that  a  Royal  Garden  or  Tlantation 
may  be  contrived  according  to  my  Lord  Verulam\  Defign,  pro 
flngulis  Anni  Menfibus ,  for  every  Month  of  the  Tear. 

But,  becaule  it  is  in  this  cold  Seafon  that  our  Gardiner  is  chiefly  di- 
ab°ut  preferving  his  more  tender,  rare,  exotic ,  and  cofly 
Shrubs,  I  lants,  and  Flowers ;  we  have  thought  fit  to  add  the  Ca¬ 
talogue,  as  it  is  (  much  alter  this  Sort )  collelled  to  our  Hands,  by  the 
Learned  and  Induftrious  Dr.  Sharrock  ( though  with  lome  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  Improvement )  oi  all  fuch ,  as  according  to  their  different  Na¬ 
tures 
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tures  do  require  more  or  lefs  Indulgence :  And  thefe  we  have  diftribu- 
ted  likewile  into  the  three  following  Clajfies . 

GLASS  I. 

Being  leafl:  patient  of  Cold ,  and  therefore  to  be  fir  ft  fet  into  the  Con- 

fiervatory,  or  other  ways  defended. 

AC  acid  Agypt  iaca,  Aloe  American.  Amaranthus  tricolor,  A  ftp  a- 
lathus  Cret .  Balfiamum ,  Helichryfbn ,  Chamelaa  tricoccos,  Na - 
fturtium  Indie um,  Indian  Narcijfus ,  Ornithogalon  Arab .  ///L 
fieol.  Capficum  Ind .  Bomiim  ALthiop.  Aureum ,  Spinofium ;  Summer 
Sweet  Majoran ,  the  two  Marums  Syriac ,  &c.  Dallyls,  Piftacio’s , 
the  great  Indian  Fig ,  Lilac  flo.  Alb.  Lavendula  Mult  if.  Clufi.  Ciftus 
Ragufieus  flo.  alb.  Colute  a  O  dor  at a ,  Crctica,  Narcijfus  Tuberofus, 
Styrax  Arbor ,  &c. 

CLASS  II. 

Enduring  the  fecond  Degree  of  and  accordingly  to  be  fecured  in 

the  Con  fiervatory . 

AMomum  Plinii ,  Carob.  Charnel#  a  Alp  eft  r  is,  Ciftus  Ledon.  Clufi. 

Citron ,  G Cyclamen ,  Summer  Purple  Cyclamen ,  Digita¬ 
lis,  Hifipan.  Geranium  trifle,  Hedy  far  um  Clypeatum,  Afipalathus 
Creticus ,  Spanijh  Jafimine,  Virgin.  Jafmine,  Snza  Iris ,  Jacobaa 
Marina ,  Alexandrian  Laurel,  Oleanders,  Limonium  elegans.  Myr¬ 
tles ,  Oranges,  Lentificus,  Levantine  tufted  Narcijfus ,  Gill.  flo.  and 
choiceft  Carnations,  Phalangium  Creticum ,  Aflat ic  double  and  Angle 
Ranunculus' s ,  Narcijfus  of  Japan,  Cytifius  rub.  Canna  Indica ,  Thy¬ 
mus  Capitatus ,  Verbena  nodi  flo.  Cretica ,  &c. 

CLASS  III. 

Which  not  perijhing  but  in  exceflive  Colds,  are  therefore  to  be  /<£/?  fet 
in  ;  or  rather  protected  under  Mattrajfes,  and  flighter  Coverings , 
abroad  in  the  Earth ,  Cafes  >  Boxes,  or  P<?£<r,  &c. 

ABrotonum  maf.  fam.  Winter  Aconite ,  Adianthum  Verum ,  Beilis 
Hifipan.  Calceolus  Maria,  Capparis,  Cineraria,  Cneorum  Mat- 
thioli ,  Cytifius  Marantha,  rub.  Lunatus ,  Eryngium  planum  totum 
caruleum,  Fritillaria  Mont .  Genifta  Hifipan.  flo.  alb.  Pome  gran  ads. 
Orient.  Jacinth,  Bulbous  Iris,  Laurels ,  Cherry  Laurel,  Lychnis 
double  white,  Matricaria  double  flo.  Olives,  P  ancr  at  ion ,  Pap  aver 
fipinofijf.  Mar  cot,  Ro/emary,  Sifiynrichium ,  Turpentine-Tree,  Teu- 
chriummas  Tithymal.  Myrtifol.  V eronica  double  flo.  Olives ,  Angle 
Violets,  Lavender,  Serpent  aria  trifiol.  &Cc.  Ornithogalon  Arab,  white 
and  doub.  Narcijfus  of  Conft ant  inop  le,  late  Pine- Apples ,  Moly,  Per - 
flan  Jafimine,  Opuntia,  or  the  l'maller  Indian  Fig,  Jucca,  Sefeh 
ALthiop.  Agnus  Caftus,  Malva  Arboreficens ,  Ciftus  maf.  Althaa  Fru- 
tex,  Sarfiaparilla ,  Cuprejfus,  Crithmum  marinum,  die. 

For  to  thefe  might  innumerable  others  be  added ;  but  we  conceive 
them  fujficient,  and  more  than  (  we  fear )  fome  envious  and  mercena¬ 
ry  Gardiners  will  thank  us  for  ;  but  they  defer  ye  not  the  Name  of 

that 


^8 
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that  Communicative  and  Noble  Ttofejfm  .-  However,  this,  as 

of  our  to  the  Tubhck  ;  and  to  gratify  divers  Honoil- 

amen  ox  om  u  c  Inclination  to  this  innocent  Toil, 

r Me™t  hem  W  no TreJfure  or  Tains  for  the  Furniture  of  their 
Vith  Variety  ;  the  Mifcarriage  whereof  being  iomet.mes 
univerfal  to  the  Curious,  has  made  us  the  more  freely  to  impart  both 
what  we  have  experimentally  learned  from  our  own  Qbfervations,  an 
from  others  of  undoubted  Candor  and  Ingenuity, 


A  New  Conservatory,  or 


Gree  n-H  OUSE. 


Sir Chr.  Wren. 
Mr.  Hook. 


TI S  now  after  many  fevere  Winters  Obfervation,  both  whilft 
•  they  made  ufe  of  the  ordinary  Iron  Stoves,  and  other  In- 
ns  to^ moderate  the  fharp  Air  in  the  Green-houfe  (as  they 
call  it )  and  even  fince  the  Subterranean  Calidufts  have  been  mtro- 
duJ'd  \  often  took  Notice,  that  though  the -  tender  and  nicer 
Plants,  fuch  as  commonly  are  brought  in  out  of  the  Air,  io  tl 
Prefervation  (  during  the  rigid  Frofts  and  piercing  Winds  )  did 
live  and  cfcape  thofe  rigorous  Sealbns  for  the  moft  part,  and  lome  pf 
them  make  confiderable  Advance,  produemg  apd  TOintawng  both 

Fruit  and  Flowers :  Yet,  that  even  the  hat  ie  ®  llncuor 

rarely  pafs’d  their  Confinements,  without  &icknels,  a  cerfaip  _g 
■  Taint,  difcoverable  by  their  Complexions :  Many  of  thcif  Tcave? 
•parch’d  about  their  Edges,  or  fall.ng,  dry,  and  depnv  d  of  theu  ^ 
tutal  Verdure,  with  other  Symptoms,  which  can  proceed  horn  no 
•  other  (  fo  likely  )  Caufe,  as  their  being  kept  from  Breathing  (  as  1 
•  prefiime  to  calf  it  )  the  pure  and  genuine  Air,  impregnated  with  its 
•  litrous  Pabulum,  which  is  not  only  the  Nour.flrment  and  Life  of 
■Animals,  but  of  all  Plants  and  Vegetables  whatsoever. 

•  This  whilft  I  could  not  but  impute  to  the  Confumption  of  that 
•  infpiriting  balfamick  Nouriture,  by  reaion  of  dry  Heat  emitted  from 
•  he  common  Stoves,  Pans  of  Charcoal,  and  other  included  Heaters 
•  which  continually  prey’d  upon,  wafted,  and  vitiated  the  ftagnant  and 
•  pent-in  Air,  without  any  due  and  whollome  Succeflion  of  a  more  vi- 
•  tal  and  frelh  Supply  :  It  came  into  my  Thoughts,  that  tnere  might 
•  haply  be  found  out  fome  Contrivance,  whereby  to  remedy  this  Incon- 
•  venience,  with  confiderable  Improvement,  and  no  great  Charbe ■  or 
•Difficulty  if  inftead  of  that  imprifon’d  and  Ejfate  Air,  within  he 
■  migh,  »  content  Stisam  of  *£-4 

•  be  let  in,  and  ilfue  out  as  freely  ,  and  that  o  qua  1  c  , 

•  mediate  Compofition  (which  is  another  Confideration  P 

•  mentioning  at  prelent)  as  fhould  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Mature  and 
•  Conftitution  of  the  feveral  Plants  that  were  to  pals  their  Hybernation 

Communicating  thefe  Thoughts  to  fome  of  the  Royal  Society^  (not 
*  only  approving,  but  concurring  with  the  PiopoUl)  it  pro  ucec 
•  following  Scheme,  which  I  recommend  to  the  Curious  at  Adventme  ; 
•  the  Speculation  being,  I  think,  fo  very  rational,  (  and  iy 

4  P 
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•  periments  on  that  Element  demonftrated  )  the  Traffic?  fb  little 

•  chargeable,  and  the  Benefit  of  fo  great  Concernment  to  our  Gar- 

•  diner. 

•  In  defcribing  this,  I  (hall  not  need  to  fay  any  thing  concerning 

•  the  neceffary  Dimensions,  or  Ornaments  of  the  Strudure :  Every  ex- 

•  perienc’d  Gardiner  will  confider,  that  of  whatfoeyer  Length  his 

•  Green-houfe  be,  the  Depth  Ihould  not  much  exceed  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  Feet,  (though  as  our  Stove  is,  and  may  be  contriv’d,  it  may 

•  be  of  much  greater  Capacity  )  nor  the  Height  above  ten  or  eleven  at 
•moft:  That  being  plac’d  at  the  moft  advantageous  Expofure  to  the 

•  Sun ;  that  Side  be  made  to  open  with  large  and  ample  Windows  or 

•  Chafes ,  (  for  Light  it  felf,  next  to  Air ,  is  of  wonderful  Impor- 

•  tance  )  the  Joints  y  and  Glazing  accurately  fitted,  and  cemented: 

•  And  (to  the  end,  that  having  occaflon  at  any  time  to  go  into  the 

•  Houfe,  no  crude  Air  rufh  in  )  I  add,  That  it  were  convenient  a 

•  Torch  were  fo  made,  that  the  Door  of  it  may  {hut  very  dole  after 

•  the  Gardiner ,  before  he  open  the  Green-houfe  Door,  which  he  is  to 

•  fhut  again  at  his  going  out,  before  he  open  the  Door  of  the  Torch  at 

•  which  he  entred  from  abroad  :  And  this  may  be  contriv’d  to  a  Imall 

•  Wicket ,  at  the  end  of  the  Green-houfe ,  without  being  oblig’d  to 

•  open  any  of  the  larger  V alves  and  double  Doors  without  Neceffityi 

•  This  Work  of  the  Doors ,  Windows ,  and  Torch  requiring  good 

•  feafon’d  Stuff,  and  a  skilful  Workman,  I  pafs  to  the  Explanation  of 

•  the  following  Table. 

*  At  one  of  the  Ends  of  the  Confervatory  or  Green-houfe  (  ’tis  not 

•  material  whether  the  Eaft  or  Weft)  ered  on  the  out-fide  Wall  your 
• Stove ,  be  it  of  Brick ,  or  (  which  I  prefer  )  of  Ry gate -St one,  built 

•  Square,  of  the  ordinary  Size  of  a  plain  Angle  Furnace ,  (  fuch  as 

•  Chymifts  ufe  in  their  Laboratories  for  common  Operations  )  confifl- 

•  ing  of  a  Fire-hearth ,  and  an  AJh-hole  only;  which  need  not  take  up 

•  above  two  Feet  from  Out  to  Out :  Let  it  be  yet  fo  built,  that  the 

•  Fire-grate  Hand  about  three  Feet  higher  than  the  Floor  or  Area  of 

•  of  the  Houfe.-  The  Flue ,  Shaft ,  Fire ,  and  A[h-hole  to  be  without, 

•  though  joining  clofe  to  the  End-wall,  as  in  Figure  I.  which  repre- 

•  fents  the  Confervatories  Infide,  with  the  South-fide  quite  open,  and 

•  $i&ve  abroad  in  the  Air. 
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Note,  That  in  this  'Plate  or  Perfpeclive  of  the  Green-houfe , 
Fig.  I.  D.  the  Stove-Pipes  at  3  are  plac'd  a  little  low  and 
near  the  Grate  ;  and  lomewhat  too  high  from  it  in  Fig.  III.  c  c  c  $ 
eafily  reform'd  in  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Furnace. 

FIGURE  I. 

The  Whole  Green-houfe  and  Furnace  in  Perfpediive. 

A.  The  Roof. ‘  whether  round  or  flat  within. 

B.  The  North  blind  Wall. 

C.  The  Area,  or  Floor  within. 

D.  The  Stove  or  Furnace. 

1.  The  AJh-hole,  7The  Mouths  of  both  to  be  fitted  with  Doors  or 
a.  The  Fire-hearth ,  5"  Plugs ,  for  the  regulating  of  the  Heat. 

3.  The  Extremities  of  certain  Pipes  palling  thorough  the  Brickwork 

and  Furnace ,  and  proje£ting  both  without  and  within  the 
Houfe. 

4.  The  Funnel  or  Shaft  applied  to  the  Wall  without,  which  carries  up 

both  the  Smoke  of  the  Fuel,  and  exhaufted  Air  ol  the  Green- 
houfe,  thorough  the  Air -pipe,  &c. 


5.  The 
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5.  The  Air  Ground-pipe,  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  Green-houfe , 

in  the  middle  of  the  Floor,  a  little  under  the  Ground  or  Paye- 
ment  thereof ;  and  reaching  from  end  to  end.  -  . 

6.  The  Hole ,  or  Opening  at  the  end  of  the  Ground-pipe ,  oppolite  to 

the  Stove  end ;  which  Hole  is  to  be  left  open,  or  govern'd  with  its- 
Regifter ,  to  attemper  the  Air ,  which  entring  by  the  Furnace- 
pipes,  circulates  through  This  to  the  Grate  of  the  Stove,  and 
blowing  the  Fire,  iffues  out  of  the  Funnel . 

7.  The  Thermometer  hanging  over  the  Note  of  the  Ground-pipe ?  by 

which  to  govern  the  Heat.  -  <  ^ 

FIG  U  R  E  II. 

-  -  -  *  -  ;Ai  '  I 

E.  Reprefeats  the  Furnace  Air-pipes,  and  how  they  are  placed  to  pals 

through  the  Fire  and  Brick-work,  with  the  Projedure  of  their 
Nofes,  to  take  frefh  Air  from  without,  and  carry  it  into  the 
1  Houfe.  ■  '  • 

a.  a.  The  Frame,  or  Square  of  Brick-work,  on  which  they  lie  hork 
zontally  to  receive  the  Heat  of  the  Fire. 
h.  b.  The  Air-pipes .  f 

C  c  c  c  c  c.  Thh  Nofes  of  the  *P ip es  projeding  beyond  the  Brickwork 
both  without  and  within. ; 

*  '  '"V'F  I  G  U  R  E  IIL  '  1  /  .  .  ■  ' 

F.  Reprefents  the  whole  Stove  or  Furnace . 

a.  The  AJh-hole.  t  -  .  ;/wu. 

b.  The  Fire-grate.  .  :  v  a 

c  c  c.  The  Projedion  of  the  Air-pipes  which  pafs  thorough  the  Fur-*, 
nace,  and  Green-houfe  End-wall,  into  the  Houfe. 
d  d.  The  Air-pipes  to  be,  feen  as  they  pafs  through  the  Furnace . 
e.  The  Funnel  or  Shaft. 

ff  Part  of  the  End-wall  of  the  Green-houfe ,  thorough  which  the 
Air-pipes  pafs,  and  projed  their  Nofes. 

3  /  •  ) 

.  '  FIGURE  IV, 


G.  Reprefents  the  Ajh-hearth . 
a.  The  Afh-hole. 

b  b .  One  of  the  Ends  of  the  Floor-pipe ,  turning  up,  and  inlerted  in¬ 
to  the  Ajh-hearth ,  within  a  little  of  the  Grate. 
c  c.  The  Ground  or  Floor-pipe ,  communicating  with  the  inlerted  Pipe  b  A 
d  d.  The  Fire-grate. 

e.  The  Regifter  at  the  other  end  of  the  Ground-pipe, 

•  Thus  the  frelh  Air  entring  perpetually  thorough  the  heated  Ear- 

•  then-Pipes  into  the  Confervatory ,  and  as  constantly  circulating  tho- 

•  rough  the  Orifice  of  the.  Floor-pipe ,  will  give  continual  Supply  of 

•  qualified  Air  and  Nutrition  to  the  Plants ,  as  far/. as  concerns  that 

•  Element ;  and  as  they  are  placed  nearer  or  fartjier  from  the  Nofes  of 
‘  the  Stovepipes ,  enjoy  the  feveral  Cliip^tes  and  Degrees  of  Warmth 

•  which  lhall  be  found  molt  natural  and  agreeable  to  them* 
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.  *phe  ‘Pipes,  and  only  proper  for  this  purpofe,  are  fuch  as  arc 

*  made  of  the  beft  Crucible-Earth  $  for  ihould  they  be  of  the  beft  Cajl 

*  jron  a  too  intenfe  Heat  of  Sea-coal  or  Charcoal  Fire  would  indan- 

•  ger  their  melting.  Let  therefore  the  Fire  be  rather  conftant  than  ve- 

•  hement. 

•  I  doubt  not  but  one  Angle  Pipe  of  competent  bore,  would  be  as 

*  effe&ual  as  three  or  four,  which  ihould  not  be  of  above  Inch  and  halt 

'  ^Note,  That  any  fort  of  Fuel  what  foe  ver  may  be  ufed  lafely  in  this 

•  Stove. 

I  Conclude  all  with  a  Catalogue  of  fuch  excellent  Fruit-Trees ,  as  may 
dired  Gentlemen  to  the  Choice  of  that  which  is  good ,  and  Store 
•  iufficient  for  a  moderate  Plantation:  Species  and  Curiojities  being 
•  otherwife  boundlels,  and  without  end. 

f  Note  That  M,  fignifies  Mural  or  Wall-Fruit ;  S,  Standard j  D, 
7  SDwarf.  ] 
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Pippin. 


John 


apples. 

Rujfet 
Kentifh 
S  Holland 
Golden 

Golden  Rujfet 
Pear-main. 

Loane*s  P ear-mat n. 

Hervy-Apple . 

S  Fernet  flat. 

Deax-ans ,  or 
Pajfe-pome. 

Pome  Apis. 

Cour  pendue. 

Calvile  of  all  forts. 

Golden  Mundi ,  excellent. 

July  flower , 

Queen. 

Marigold. 

Winter  Queening. 

Leather-Coat. 

Chef  nut. 

Kirkham. 

Cats-head. 

Juniting ,  red,  and  white,  firft 
ripe. 

Codlin  Kentiih,  &c. 

redNN  tCider. 

Genet  Moyle,) 

PEARS. 

M  Bonne  Chrejlienne ^ 

Bergamot  ordinary. 

Bergamot  de  Bujy • 


Vergoleufe,  excellent. 
Poire  a  double  feure. 
Windfor  Sovraigne. 
Greenfield. 

Boeurie  du  Roy. 

Ambret. 

CheJJom. 

Efpine  d'Yever. 

Petit  Mufcat. 

Petit  Blanquet. 

S  Blanquet  Mufque. 

Orange  Bergamot. 

Petit  Roujlet,  excellent, 
Cuijfe  Madame. 

Boudin  Mufque . 

Mouille  en  Bouche . 

Brute  e  bonne. 

King  Pear. 

Lewes. 

Bezy  d’Hery. 

Roufslet  de  Rhemes . 

Vert  longue. 

CuJJolet. 

Roufslet  Campagne . 

Petit  Top  in. 

Mejfire  Jean . 

Amadot. 

French  King. 

Jargonel. 

D.  St.  Andrew. 

Ambrofa. 

Vermilian. 

Lunfac . 
pliaj  Rofe. 


Calliot. 


belt  without 


1g- 


Calliot  Rofat. 

Swans  Egg. 

Ms<fq  ue  Robin. 

Golden  de  Xaintonge. 
cPoire  fans  Pepin. 

Popering. 

Rolling  Pear  of  Lewes. 

Madera . 

S  Hampden's  Bergamot. 

Norwich. 

Worcejler. 

Arundel. 

Lewes  Warden , 
compare. 

Dove. 

Squib. 

Stopple. 

S  De  admans. 

Winter  Mufque. 

Chejil . 

Catherine , 

Sugar. 

Lording. 

Red  Squajh, 

Bosbery , 

Watford , 

(fU  I 
Portugal. 

Brunfwick. 

Barbary. 

PEACHES  and  NECTARINS. 

M  Admirable. 

Alberge ,  Sir  H.  Capel's. 

Alberge ,  fmall  yellow. 

Almond  Violet . 

Bourdin. 

Belle  Chevreufe. 

Elruge  Neblarin,  excellent. 
Maudlin . 

Mignon. 

Morelia. 

Mufpue  Violet. 

Murry  Nell  a  r  in. 

Red  Roman  Nellarin. 

Nut  meg ,  white,  red. 

Man  Peach. 

Newington ,  excellent, 

Orleans. 

Perfiqued 

Rumbullion. 

Syon ,  excellent. 

Savoy  Mala  Cotton ,  &Cc. 

ABRICOTS. 

Musk  Abricot. 


Kalendarium  Horienjc. 

MBifop  ^London,  Fulham,  ex¬ 
cellent. 


for  Perry. 

N  C  E  S. 


Orange. 

o 

Great  Bearer.,  or  Ordinary. 
PLUMS. 

Verdrigon,  |^tc- 

Primordial. 

S  Rcine  Claud. 

SC  Mirabel. 

M  White  Nutmeg . 

^Pear-plum, 

Peafe-cod. 

Prune  de  ILJle  Vert. 

Damafq •  Violet.  Date. 
Catharine. 

S  Date  white. 

Damazeene. 

C  White. 


(Black. 


Damfcny 

Mufcle. 

Cheffom. 

Imperial. 

Jane. 

Saint  yulian. 

Queen-Mother. 

Morocco. 

Ballace,  j  Bkcf ' 

FIGS. 

NlScio ,  white. 

SC  Purple. 

D  Blue. 

Yellow. 

Dwarf 

CHERRIES. 

D  Carnation. 

Hartlib. 

S  Duke  Blander. 

SC  Kentijh . 

M  Black  Cherry  of  Sir  William 
Lemple. 

Black  Hearty  true. 

Black  Orleans. 

Great  Bearer . 

Duke. 

Luke  Ward. 

Morocco. 

Prince  Royal. 

Petworth  Amber . 

Croone , 

6  F  Bleeding 
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Bleeding  Heart. 

May  Cherry. 

Begareux ,  Egriot . 

Guy  titles . 

Clufler. 

Cologne. 

Ci 

Darking  wild  Cherry  for  Wine , 
excellent. 


VINES. 

Amboifie. 

C  Grizlin,  excellent. 
Frontinac,  <  White,  excellent. 
C  Blue. 

Burgundian  Grape. 

Early  Blue. 

Mujcatcll ,  -[while,  excellent. 

Morillon. 

ChaJJela. 

Clufler ’Grape. 

Barjley, 

Raifln. 

Burfiarobe. 

Burlet. 

Corinth. 

Large  Verjuice ,  excellent  for  Sau¬ 
ces  and  Salleting. 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Cryjlal. 

Amber  Great. 

Early  Red. 

Englijhp 

and  Yellow. 

Great  3 

CORINTHS. 

1 E ngl ifh ,  Dutch. 

Black ,  Medicinal. 

R  A  S  P  I  S. 

White ,  7  T 
Red,  |LarSc- 


Black, ,  Wild. 

MULBERRIES. 

Black  or  Red. 

White  Virginia ,  for  the  Silk¬ 
worm. 

BERBERRIES. 

Great  Berberry. 

Berberry  without  Stones. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Common  Wood. 

Englijh  Garden. 

American  or  Virginian. 

Bolonian. 

White  Coped. 

Long  Red. 

The  Green  Strawberry . 

Scarlet ,  &c. 

MEDLARS. 

The  Great  Dutch. 

Neopolit an  :  and 

One  without  Stones. 

SERVICE  S. 

Wild. 

Bear  Sorb. 

Azerole. 

WALNUT  S. 

The  Early. 

Great  Double. 

Tender  Scull  and  Hard. 

Bird-nut. 

FILBERTS. 

White  A  , 

Red,  SJveLws- 
Large  Hafel. 

Long,  Thin ,  and  Great  Round 
Nuts. 

CORN  ELIONS. 

White ,  Red,  £vc. 


*  Moft  of  which,  and  innumerable  more,  difpers’d  ( for  moll  part ) 

*  after  the  feveral  Months  in  the  foregoing  Kalendar ,  were  here  recited 

*  for  fuch  as  will  be  contented  with  a  confin'd  and  choice  Furniture  for 

*  their  Plantations'.  And  fuch  as  would  not  be  impos'd  upon,  will  find 

*  the  b eft  IV are  and  Dealing  at  B rump ton-Park  near  Chelfiey ,  culti- 

*  vated  by  Mr.  Wife,  and  thejoint  Diredion  of  that  excellent  Gardiner 

*  Mr.  London ,  worthy  of  his  Royal  Title . 


A  LETTER 


A  Letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Cullum  to 
John  Evelyn,  Efq;  concerning  the  lately  in¬ 
vented  Stove  for  the  Preferoation  of  tender 
Plants  and  "Trees  in  the  Green-houfe  du¬ 
ring  Winter  ;  formerly  publijh’d  in  the  Phi- 
lofophica!  1  rani  actions,  idol,  xviii.  A him. 
212.  Page  1 i . 

SIR, 

I  Cannot  but  think  my  felf  oblig’d  in  Gratitude  to  give  you  an  Ac- 
count  how  well  your  lately  invented  Stove  for  a  Green-houfe  fuc- 
cecds  (by  the  Experiment  I  have  had  of  it)  which  certainly  has  more 
-Perfection  than  ever  yet  Art  was  before  Matter  of.  Sir ,  I  have  purfn’d 
your  Dire&ons  in  laying  my  Pipes  (  made  of  Crucible  Earth  )  not  too 
near  the  Fire-grate,  which  is  nigh  upon,  or  better,  than  fixteen  Inches  • 
and  by  making  a  Trench  the  whole  length  of  myHoufe,  under  the  Pa¬ 
ving  (tor  the  Air  to  iffue  out  and  blow  the  Fire )  of  a  convenient 
breadth  and  depth  (that  is,  Eighteen  Inches  both  ways,  cover’d  with 
an  Arch  of  Bricks )  and  at  the  other  End  of  the  Trench,  havingafquare 
Iron  Plate  aniwerableto  that  of  my  Paving  (  which  is  Eighteen  Inches) 
to  take  off  and  put  on,  with  a  round  Hole  at  the  Corner,  of  about 
three  Inches  diameter,  with  a  Lid  to  Hide  open,  and  fhut,  upon  every 
End  of  them,  as  you  may  have  feen  upon  fome  Porridge-Pot  Covers  • 
lo  that  by  opening  any  of  thefe  Holes,  or  all  of  them,  moreor  lefs  or 
taking  off  the  whole  Plate,  Icanreleale  luch  a  quantity  of  Air  out  of 
the  Houle  to  blow  the  Fire  fo,  as  to  increafeor  diminifh  the  Blafts-  and 
as  you  were  pleas  d  by  Letter  to  inform  me,  concerning  diftributin’o- the 
Air  at  its  Admiffion  more  equally  thro’  the  Houfe,  I  have  inferted  my 
Pipes  into  a  Channel  all  along  the  Wall,  at  the  end  of  the  Houfe  with 
thole  levcral  Overtures  you  mention’d.  All  which,  Sir,  I  allure’  you 
prove  moft  admirably  well :  And  by  which  free  and  generous  Commu¬ 
nication  of  yours,  you  have  moft  highly  oblig’d  all  the  Lovers  of  this 
Hortulan  Curiofity  and  Recreation,  as  well  as, 

SIR, 


Tour  moft  Faithft ».  and 


Htimble  Servant , 


D.  Cullum. 


A  TABLE  to  TERRA  and  the  other 

TRACTS. 


A. 


ABricots,  a  Catalogue  of  the  bejl  of 
them  233 

Acetaria  m,  121.  and  fo  on 
to  the  end. 

Alexanders,  Hippefelinum,  122 

Almanac  ( the  Gardiner  s)  183 

Air  /  42?  4? 

April.  Directions  about  that  Month ,  and 
1  Flowers  and  Fruits  then  in  requejl  198 
Appendix  concerning  Salle ts  173 

Apple-Trees,  their  S  il  34 

Gloucefterfhire  Apples  84,65 

,  All  the  different  forts  of  Apples  from  6 1 

to  66 

Of  the  laying  up  of  Apples  and  their 

rotting  ^  93 

A  Catalogue  of  the  bejl  Trees ,  whether 
Mural  ( or  Wall \) Standard ,  or  Dwarf 

232 

Artichoaks  in  Pichle  _  T7> 

Artichoaks,  where  they  thrive  34,  122 
a  Curious  Difcourfe  of  them  122,  123 
Artichoak,  Poiverade  of  it  173 

Afh  en-key  s  i  n  Pi  tide  3  75 

Afparagus  34 

Idem.  See  Sparagus. 

Idem  in  Pickle  1 7  5 

Afphodil  .  _  Hi 

Atriplex  Maritima  1 34 

Au2;uft.  Directions  about  that  Month,  and 
flowers  aud  Fruits  then  in  feafon  212 
Auricula,  Anemonies,  &c.  36 

B. 

Bacon’*  (Lord )  Opinion  concerning  Im¬ 
provements  of  Earth  20,  21 

Balil  .123 

Baulm  Ibid. 

Beale’s  (Dr.)  General  Advertifements 
concerning  Cider  7  3 

Beans  in  Pickle  175 

Beet  1 2  3 

Barberries  the  left  234 

Elite  _  123 

Blocd  of  Animals  good  for  the  Earth  3 1 
Bogs  and  Loughs  21 

Borrage  324 


Brooklime  ...  1 24 

Broom-buds  and  Pods  in  Pickle  175 
Buck’s-horn  ,I24 

Buds  ibid. 

Buglofs  ibid. 

Burnet  rbid. 

Butter 


C 


Cabbage  *2> 

Cherries,  a  Catalogue  of  the  bejl  Mural , 

Standard ,  or  Dwarf  234 

Calcination  18,  19 

Carden.  See  Artichoaks. 

Carrion  good  for  the  Earth  31 

Carrots  .  .  7  12? 

Cauly-flowers  in  Pickle  176 

Chalk,  its  fever al  forts ,  See.  5?  20 

Chalots  1 2> 

Chervile  ibid. 

Chefnuts,  how  to  drefs  them  173 

Cibbcls  .  I2> 

Cider,  a  Difcourfe  in  relation  to  it  47, 49 
The  Quality  of  the  Liquor  >1 

Wagers  about  Cider  and  Wine  5 2 
Cider- Apples  of  Gloucefterfhire  6 5 
General  Advertifements  concerning  Ci¬ 
der  #  73 

Many  curious  Gbfervations  about  all 
the  different  forts  of  Cider,  from  73 
forwards  to  8.2 

Sir  Paul  Neile’s  Difcourfe  of  Cider, 
and  the  manner  of  making  and  ordering 
it,  and  every  thing  concerning  it  82 
Bis  Six  general  Ajj'ertions  ibid. 

Bejl  Apples  make  the  pleafantefl  Cider 

■ 

That  Truth  not  formerly  own'd  ibid. 
Pippin-Cider  in  Herefordfhire  84 
Old  Method  of  putting  it  up  ibid. 
Fermentation  of  Pippin-Cider  85 
Curing  of  that  Ferment  at  ion  ibid.  &c. 
IF  hen  Cider  is  ft  to  bottle  .  87 

To  cure  its  JFindinefs  88 

Time  of  making  Pippin-Cider  ibid. 
Ordering  cf  the  Bottles  89 

Hard-Apple-Cider  _  90 

Sir  Paul  Neile’*  Second  Difcourfe  about 
it,  containing  fame  new  Remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  barrelling  of  it,  See.  92 

Obfer - 


rs 
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Obfervations  concerning  the  making  and 
preferving  of  Cider,  by  John  New¬ 
burgh,  Efqh  93 

Of  Cider  fejfels  97 

Of  Jharp  and  jowre  Cider  ibid. 

Of  muddy  Cider  ibid. 

Of  the  Cider  of  Devonfhire  ibid. 

Bitter-Scale  Cider  96 

Several  forts  of  Cider- Apples  ibid. 

Dr.  Smith’s  Difcourfe  of  Cider  97 

Difcourje  of  Cider  by  Capt.  Taylor  98 
Cider  Veffels  100 

Making  and  bottling  it  ibid. 

Ffq-,  Colwall’s  Account  of  Cider  and 
Perry  _  101 

Of  making  Cider,  by  Mr.  Cook  102 
By  another  Hand  104 

Cider  of  Harvey-Apples  or  boiled 
Pippins  ibid. 

Another  Account  of  Cider  ibid. 
Summer  Ciders  107,  106,  107 
Water  Cider  308 

Mixtures  with  Cider  109 

Vinegar  of  Cider  ibid. 

Virtues  of  Cider  ibid. 

Cider-Prefs  no 

Gives  125 

Cimolia  (white)  7 

Cinnamon-Tree  in  Ceilon,  but  a  Bay  in 

45 

127 

12  6 
4,  7,  20 
? 

ibid. 


December.  Directions  for  that  Month ,  and 
Flowers  and  Fruits  in  requefi  in  it  226, 

227,  228 

Difeafes  of  Plants,  .See.  44 

Diftance  and  Tranfplanting  of  Apple- 
Trees  J  68 

Dock  1^7 

Duck-weed  and  Saw-duff:  yoei  Compofi  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Ground  '  3  2 
Dung,  Experiments  about  it  S 

Horfe  Dung  and  its  EffeCis  30 

Ajfes  Dung  ibid. 

Neats  Dung  ibid. 

Sheeps  Dung  ibid. 

,  Swines  Dung  ibid. 

Pigeons  Dung  3 1 

Malt  Du  ft  33 


England 
Clary 
Ciavirs 

Clay,  its  feveral  forts,  &c. 
Tobacco-Clay 
Fertile  and  other  Clay 
Compofts  24.  and  feveral  other  Places  be¬ 
fore  and  after.  • 

Manner  of  preparing,  managing,  and 
applying  them ,  from  36  to  4 6 

Corinths,  a  Catalogue  of  the  befi  234 

126 
234 


Corn-fall  et 
Cornelions,  the  befi 


Cornelions  in  Pickle 

176 

Co  whips 

126 

Idem  in  Pickle 

176 

Cow  flip- Wine 

181 

Creffes 

126 

Cucumber  ? 

ibid 

Idem  in  Pickle 

176 

Mango  of  Cucumbers 

ibid 

Cullum  ( Sir  Dudley  J  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  about  the  new  invented  Stove 
to  preferve  tender  Plants  and  Frees  in 
the  Green-houfe  237 

D. 

Daily  .  127 

Dandelion  ibid. 


Earth,  its  Definition,  and  feveral  forts  1, 

2,  5?  4?  > 

Natural  Earth  2 

Virgin  Earth  3 

Grey  and  tawny.  Mould  ibid, 

Sandy ,  and  all  other  forts  of  Mould  4 
Marjfb  Earth  ^ 

Brick  Earth  ibid. 

Indications  of  the  Vitalities  and  Perfe « 
Clions  of  Earth  "  6,  7,  8 

A  curious  Experiment  made  by  wafinng 
of  feveral  forts  of  Earth  8,9 
Of  t he  yearly  growing  of  the  Earth,  and 
Reafins  for  it  9 

Manner  of  managing  and  improving 
the  Earth  10,  ir,  12,  13 

Effett  of  Manuring  the  Earth  obfer - 
vable  in  its  Productions  “  14 

Experiments  and  Secrets  relating  to 
that,  17,16,  17  18,  19, 

Earth-Nuts  .  ■■  :f  12j 

Elder  .  .  ibid 

Idem  in  Pickle  175 

Endive  I2y 


F. 


February.  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  Prime , 
or  lafiing  then,  and  Directions  for  that 
Month  392 

Fencing,  &c.  of  Orchards  69 

Fennel  12y 

Figs,  a  Catalogue  of  the  befi  Mural  or 
Dwajf  2  B  3 

Filberts,  a  Catalogue  of  the  befi  234 
Fifhmonger's  Wajl)  4c 

Flower-Garden.  See  Garden. 

6  G  Flowers 


Flowers 


Ditto.  See  Flowers  and  Fruits. 
Frtiits  and  Flowers  in  prime  and  lajting 
In  Jannuary  18 9,  vf- 

In  February  I97 

In  March  39$ 

In  April  2oa>  292 

In  May  20 20£ 

In  June  2^7,  208 

In  July  2IO>  212 

In  Auguft  213,215 

J;z  September  216,215 

In  October  *  220,221 

In  November  223,  225 

In  December  225,  226 

Fruit-Trees, a  Catalogue  of  the  bejt7  whether 
Mural  (orlVaU-Fruit)Standard  or  Dwarf , 
as  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Peaches ,and 
Nedarins,  Abricots,  Plums,  Figs, Cher¬ 
ries  Vines,  Goofeberries,  Connths, 
Rafpis, Mulberries,  Barberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Medlars,  Services,  V  alnuts. 
Filberts,  &c.  232,  233,  234 


i  he  T  A  B  L  E. 

128  Ground.  See  Earth. 

Chalky  Ground 


18 


H. 


G. 


1x9 


Flan  of  a  Royal  Garden 
Olitary-Garden.  See  Orchard.  _ 
Flower-Garden.  Directions  about  it  for 


the  Month  of  January 
For  February 
For  March 
For  April 
For  May 
For  June 
For  July 
For  Auguft 
For  September 
For  October 
For  November 
For  December 
Garlick 
Gennet-moyle 
Gloucefterihire  Cider-Apples 
Goats-beard 
Goofeberries,  a  Catalogue  of  the  heft  234 
Graffs  and  Incilions,  and  of  Grajfng ,  &c. 

58,  59, 

Vrejfings  of  the  Grape  good  Compojt  for 
the  Ground  3  2 

Gravel,  whether  prejudicial  to  the  Ground 

18 

Green-houfe,  defcrib'd  228 

The  Figure  of  it  230 

The  Whole  with  the  Furnace  in  Per- 
fpettive  231 

The  Air-Pipes ,  &c.  232 

A  new  invented  Stove  to  preferve  ten¬ 
der  Plants  and  Tries  there  235 


189,  See. 

193,  See, 

1 96,  See. 
200,  See. 
203,  Sec. 
207,  See. 
210,  8c c. 
214,  See . 
217,  &c. 
220,  See. 
223,  &c. 
226,  &c. 
128 
60 
64 
128 


Hair,  &c.  good  for  the  Ground  3  2 

Herefordfhire  one  entire  Orchard  5  o 

Hops  I29 

Horn-fhavings  good  for  the  Ground  3  2 

Hyffop  I2^ 

1. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge  _  .  }'2  9 

January.  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  prime , 
and  lajling  then ,  awi  Directions  for  that 
Month  189,  and  forwards. 

Improvements  Variety  0/  Cider- 

Orchards 

Incilions  Graffs  5  8 

Introduction 

Irrigation 

Judas’s  Tree  7 -9 

Directions  about  that  Month , 

Flowers  and  Fruits  in  feafon  then  209, 

&c. 

June.  Directions  about  that  Month ,  owi 
Flowers  and  Fruits  then  in  requejt  206 

See ; 

K. 

Kalendarium  Hortenfe :  or.  The  Gar- 
diner's  Kalendar  l83 

Introduction  to  the  Kalendar  x86 

Mr.  King’s  Difcourfe  of  Bogs  and  Loughs 

21 

L, 


Lambs-Lettuce.  See  Corn-lallet, 

Land.  See  Earth. 

Lands  (Boggy) 

Leather  good  for  the  Ground 
Leaves  of  Trees  the  fame 
Leeks 

Lemmons  or  Limons 
Lettuce 
Lime 
Limon 

Idem  in  Pickle 
Liquids 
Loams 

M. 

Mallow  3  3° 

Mango  of  Cucumbers  378 

Of  Walnuts  3  7s 

March.  Directions  about  that  Month  194 
and  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  requejt  then 

1 96,  198 
Marie 


21 

32 

ibid. 

128 
130 

129 
19 

130 

377 
43 
4,  20 
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Marie  4,  20 

Marlh-Earth  ibid. 

May.  Directions  about  that  Month ,  and 
Flowers  and  Fruits  then  in  requejl  202 
Medlars  the  bejl  294 

Melons,  their  Soil  34^  13 1 

TV  inter  Melon  ibid. 

Melons  in  Pickle  177 

Mercury  130 

Mint  j  3  j 

Mixtures  with  Cider  100 

Mould  2 

Black  Mould,  its  feveral  kinds  3 

Mud  of  Ponds ,  Sec.  32 

Mulberries  the  bejl  234 

Mufhrooms  ^  i^x 

How  to  drefs  them  1-73 

In  Poiverade  174 

In  Powder  ibid. 

In  Pickle  177 

Muftard  133,  174 


N. 


Nafturtium.  See  Pickle. 

Nafturtium  Indicura.  See  Crefles. 

Idem  in  Pickle  177 

Nettles  133 

Obfervations  conceding  Cider,  by  John 
Newburgh,  Efq ^  93 

November.  J Directions  about  that  Month , 
and  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  requejl  in  it 

221,  8cc. 

O. 

Obfervations  concerning  Cider  93  and 

forwards 

October.  Direclious  about  that  Month , 
and  Flowers  and  Fruits  then  in  feafon 

219,  Sec. 

Olera  121 

Olitory-Garden.  See  Orchard. 

Onion  133 

Orach  Artiplex  134 

Orange  ibid. 

Ditto.  See  Limon  in  Pickle 
Orchard.  Directions  for  the  Month  of 
January  189,  See. 

For  February  192,  See. 

For  March  1 94,  Sec. 

For  April  1 98,  Sec. 

For  May  202,  Sec. 

For  June  20 6,  Sec. 

For  July  210,  Sec. 

For  Auguft  212,  Sec. 

For  September  216,  Sec. 

For  October  219,  Sec. 

For  November  221,  Sec. 

For  December  225,  Sec. 


Orchards,  from  41,  and  fo  on  in  feveral 
Places. 

Their  Order  and  Place  67 


P. 


Parfley  *36 

Parfhip  13  j 

Water  Parfnip  ibid. 

ParfnipRoot  175 

Parterre.  See  Flower-Garden. 

Patience  137 

Pear-Trees,  a  Catalogue  cf  thebejl ,  whe¬ 
ther  Mural  (or  l Tall )  Standard ,  or 
Dwarf  232 

Peafe  139 

Penniroyal.  See  Pudding  179 

Pepper  135; 

Perry  66,  109 

Account  of  Perry  by  Daniel  Coil- 
wall,  EJf  lor 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a  Catalogue  of 
the  befi  of  them  232 

Pickles  of  all  forts  of  Herbs  and  Roots , 

Sec.  ii)  and  forwards . 
Pine  36 

Piper  135 

Place  and  Order  of  Orchards  67 

Plan  of  a  Royal  Garden  1 1 9 

Plants  and  their  Seeds  14 

Plums,  a  Catalogue  of  the  bejl,  whether 
Mural  or  Standard  232 

Pomona  _  47.  49,  55,  &c. 

Potage  Maigre  jjp 

Preface  to  Pomona  4o 

Cider-Prefs  £1  £ 

Propofals  for  the  Encouragement  cf  Plant- 

*  90,  5i 

Pruning  of  Fruit-Trees  71 

Pudding  of  Carrot  179 

Purflain  135 

Purflai n  in  Pickle  178 


Quinces  the  bejl 


Q : 


R. 


Radifh 

Idem  in  Pickle 
Rampion 

Raphanus  Rufticus 

Rafpis  the  bejl 

Roccombole  or  Rocembole 

Rocket 

Roots 

Rofemarjr 

Plan  of  a  Royal  Garden 


23,3 


13^ 

178 

m 

234 

128 

137 

35 

137 

119 

Sage 
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s. 


Sage 

Sallets.  A  Difcourfe  of  them 
Dedication  of  that  Difco\ 
Lord  Somers 
Preface  to  it 

Sallets,  of  what  they  confji . 


Spinach 

139 

Spinage 

179 

Stocks 

58 

137 

Of  managing  them 

59 

III 

Stone-crop 

139 

to  my 

Stones  and  Gravel,  and  their 

ufe  upon 

113 

the  Ground 

18 

117 

Strawberries  the  hefi 

234 

121 

Sallets 

Succory 

139 

122 

T. 

Curious  Difcourfe  and  Obfervations 
about  Salleting  141  ,and  forwards. 
Of  the  Choice  of  Sallet-Herbs  143 
Their  Virtues  144,  &-c* 

Of  dr  effing  of  Sallets  147,^  48,  &c. 
Proper  Herbs  for  Sallets, their  Species , 
Orderings  and  Culture  150,  See. 
Further  Di  re  ft  ions  about  the  Seafons 
ofS allets,  &c.  _  02 

Drejfing  them  *,  the  ancient  and  mo~ 
dernWay  of  it, at  Home,  and  in  Fo- 
reign  Nations,  from  154  to  172 
Appendix  concerning  Sallets,  with 
Receits  for  making  them  178 
Minc’d  SalIet,o/’  Sallet-all-forts  180 
Sallifax  157 

Salt,  and  its  Ufefulnefs  to  the  Earth  25  &c* 
Sampler  *37 

Idem  in  Pickle  178 

Sand  of  all  Sorts  4 

Scalions  p34 

Schalots  '  ibid. 

Scurvy-grafs  J38 

Seafon  of  planting  4> 

Seller/  J38 

Services  the  bejl  234 

Seeds  of  Plants  14 

Seminaries  ^  Cider-Orchards  5  5 

The  Manner  of  planting  and  manag¬ 
ing  them ,  from  57,  to  77 

September.  Directions  about  that  Month , 
and  Fruits  andFlowers  then  in feafon, 21 6 
Shade  fometimes prejudicial  to  the  Ground 


Tanfy  I4°?  180 

Tarragon  *4° 

Tart  of  Herbs  180 

Capt.  Taylor’s  Difcourfe  of  Cider  98 

Thiftle  Ho,  1 80 

Thyme  I4° 

Tricqu e-Ma dame  ^  ibid. 

Trees,  the  Leaves  and  Roots  oj  which  arc 
good  Compojl  for  improving  the  Ground 

32 

Time  of  tranfplanting  Trees  37 

Diftance  of  Apple-Trees  68 

Fruit-Trees,  their  Soil  33 

Apple-Trees  ^  34 

Cherry-Trees  ibid. 

Fig-Trees  ibid. 

Trufles"  180 

Turnip  *4°*  180 


o  2 


Shallots  138 

Silphium,  its  Juice  142 

Skirrets  138 

Skirret-milk  179 

Smallage  _  I38 

Smith’s  (Dr.)  Difcov/fe  of  Cider  97 
Soil  of  Apple-Trees  74 

Sorrel  138 

Sow-thiftle  139 

Sparagus  ibid. 


Y. 


Variety  and  Improvements  of  Orchards 

60 

Vinegar  of  Cider  109 

Vines,  their  Soil  34 

A  Catalogue  of  the  heft  234 

Vine  in  Sallet  141 

Viper-grafs  ibid. 

Virtues  of  Cider  109 

Urine  qualified  with  other  Mixtures ,  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  Ground  31 

W. 

Walnuts  in  Pickle  178 

Mango  of  them  ibid. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  befit  234 

Fifhmonger’s  Waih  40 

.Rain-Water  of  the  /Equinox  41 

Wilding  55,  5d,  57,  58,  &c. 

Cowflip  Wine  18 1 

Wood-Afhes  and  rotten  Wood  goodCom- 
pofifor  the  Improvement  of  the  Ground  32 
Wood-forrel  M1* 
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